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WASHINGTON TAKING FABEWELL OF HIS MOTHEB. 








































































WASHINGTON TAKING FAREWELL OF. HIS MOTHER. 


Th» indffent depicted in the annexed engraving illustrates, in a 
striking manner, one of the most admirable of the many estimable 
traits in'the idiosyncrasy of the purest public character, of modern 
times, tike many of the greatest men in all ages, from the earliest 
of the heroes of antiquity, to the last of British warriors—whose 
presence is hardly yet lost to' our wondering vision, the competitor 
and conqueror of Napoleon, himself a conspicuous example of the 
same filial attachment—Washington was remarkable for his devoted 
affection to his mother. Not only was he so in early life, to such a 
degree that the pain of separating from her prevented his aoceptaift 
of an apparently advantageous commission in the'naval service; 
bat, long after, when he had attained the highest -eminence that 
had probably ever been reached, his first care was to pay her 
honour, and seek her blessing before he entered on the final stage of 
his glorious and unparalleled career. Just previously to the period of 
his departure for New York to^ake the oath of office on being 
elected, President of the States to which his valour had given free¬ 
dom, and to which hi* wisdom was about to impart the enduring 
strength of cohesion and identity of yum and object, he hastened to 
Fredericksburg, where, atlhe age of eighty-five years, and afflicted by 
a disease the most terrible that can tax the fortitude of humanity— 
cancer in the breast—his mother resided, bowed'with age and shat¬ 
tered with pain, but sustained % Christian resignation, and buoyed 
up with natural pride at being the parent of such a eon. The inter¬ 
view is described as having been most affecting. She speeding him 
on hie mission; he promising a speedy return to report to her how 
the inaugural steps of what remained of-that groat enterprise had 
been gone through ; and she admonishing him of the unlikelihood 
that she should be alive to receive- him, hut assuring him of he* 
conviction- that he would in all things prove worthy of the destiny 
Providence had evidently marked out for him; -both mother and 
son dissolved in tears at the thought that they had looked upon 
each other for the last time on earth. It is this ennobling episode 
in the patriot’s life that our artist has endeavoured to render in the 
engraving; end the reader will, we think, agree with us that he 
has succeeded as far as the material employed in the delineatioi 
will admit of the portrayal of emotion at once too subtle and too 
tacred to be capable of tangible delineation through the medium of 
the pencil. 

To the credit of Americana, they are not merely jealous of the 
fame of their great countryman in every particular, but they extend 
their pride and attachment to his memory to that of his mother. 
And not in words only. The corner-stone of the monument emoted 
over her grave at Fredericksburg, was laid by Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States, in May, 18S8, amidst every acces¬ 
sory of public oeramonial .that oould testify to the eotsmnitf and 
strength of a people's veneration. As the exponent of this senti¬ 
ment the President said that “whep the American pilgrim shall, in 
after ages, come np U> this high and holy place, and lay his hand' 
upon this e&ored column, may be recall the virtue* o£ her who. 
sleeps beneath, and depift with Id* affee$ioos purified, anghiaqgety! 
-engtlianed, white he imrokee blessiifa* upon the memory of the" 
ither of Washington.” 

It is, of course, not our intention to offer anything iu the shape 
a biography of Washington, nor an analysis of his character. Con- 
npor&ry judges disposed of both during his lifetime, and liiatory 
■us not disturbed the verdict. If we were to dwell upon his career, 
would he to remove an erroneous impression which cursory readers 
the events in" which he figured too often carry away—vis., that 
Ms great successes were the result either of chance or of genius. 
They were neither; sad therein is one important element of value 
in the exainple of WrahtegtofS as shouting what is possible when 
< pportunlties an prudently treasured and judiciously applied at the- •' 
■ Vos. ITT w »■ *,W. '■ 


right moment. It so happened that Washington’seorly profession 
occupation, as a surveyor of large estates, gave him a familiar!' 
with tiie military positions of the country that proved ofinestimab 
utility in the subsequent war, in which so much depended upc 
acquaintance with the geography of particular districts. So, egsii 
with another branch of his early professional-pursuits, as a valui 
and appraiser of the timber and products of the estate* he surveyet 
The necessity for accurate reckoning and laborious account keepitq 
imparted a mastery of detail in arithmetic that proved of th 
greatest importance when he had to arrange fur the provisioning i 
forces heterogeneously drawn, together, and to conduct the businei 
of a oommissariat often but scantily and precariously supplied. Th 
habits of business to which he devoted himself in youth he Carrie 
into the camp and the senate-house in after life, where they gav 
him a prodigious superiority not only over the great majority of hi 
own countrymen, many of whom werg ever ready to decry hit abilit 
and to fetter the exercise of his judgment, but over the drawing 
room soldiers and red-tape diplomatists sent out from England 
filled with disdain and contempt for the American, and whCmtii 
learnt to correct their estimate of his sagacity, alike in thefle}; 
and the -council-ohgmber, after experience of. the most costly nstur 
to their country and to themselves. Washington was not a' bait 
queror in' the ordinary sense of the term ; neither was his iti an; 
way one of those dazzling minds whose effulgence blind* mankind t 
eccentricities that too often degenerate into the criminal ancHnd* 
fensible. On the contrary, sobriety of view, oommon sense, modi 
ration in all things, an adherence to the Abmely,virtues, and a pur 
and unambitious love of the cause of his country, not only hecausi 
it was his country’s, hut because, also, It was the cause -of justio 
and truththese were his attributes; - and in right of theeeiie hoi 
left behind him, for the edification of all posterity, areputption the! 
has no parallel, at least in the annals of, the Anglo-Saxon race, 
with the single exception of Alfred. : ' f if <£ «■ 

Sir James Mackintosh, in his famous “ Reasons agaipettljfcllrsacli 
War of 1793” (which Mr. Cobden has also -recently uwfasissfubij 
shown onght never to have been undertaken, whether on ihe'gnMindi 
of justice or of expediency, or even of a -wise' selfishness at.the 
time)',’ spoke glowingly of the fitaius of William HI. iu conducting a 
similar crusade against Louis MV./urging that “ that confederacy 
required, to build it up and hold it together, all the exoltedqbility, 
all the comprehensive Wisdom, all the disinterested moderation, and 
all the unshaken perseverance of the Great Dutchman—othep tahtMs 
than those of petty intrigue and pompous declamation.” ‘ Upon 
that passage,' Mr. James Mackintosh, in editing h’v father’s works, 
makes, the following note:—"If there be any man in (he present 
age who deserves the honour of leing ooihpared with this great 
prince, it Is George Washington The merit of both is azote'solid 
than dazzling. - The same plain sense, the same simplicity of cha¬ 
racter, the same love of their country, the same ufiaffected heroism, 
distinguish both these illustrious men; and both were so highly 
favoured by Providence as to be made its chosen instrument# for 
redeeming nations from .bondage. As William bad to contend with 
greater captains, and to struggle with more complicated political 
difficulties, we are able more decisively to ascertain his martial 
prowees and his civil prudence. It has been the fortune of Wash¬ 
ington to give more signal proof of his disinterestedness, as he was 
placed in a situation in which he eould, without blame, resign the 
supreme administration of that commonwealth which his valour 
had guarded* in infancy against foreign force, and which his wisdom 
ha* Mode guided through still- more formidable domestic perils.” 
Nothing can be more accurate and discriminating than this parallel,, 
though on* infSedjjgnt in fayeur of the greet American is Mft 0B *“r 
fifejVftfifa Ms *«nperaa<^ *£& 
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deed ||rf !$kf' fistic virtue* j wherias the ting, if 

he he »#i 8is panegyrists, including Bishop Bur¬ 

net, the UstQffjfkof thbrevolution and chaplain to hi* majesty, 
was addieted*t<J14i« pernicious ha^it of dram-drinking, and other 
indulgences, If possible, still mofe reprehensible. Besides, Wil¬ 
liam’s ftmmory is stained, if not by deeds ef actual cruelty, 
at least by insensibility to many of great atrocity, Borne directly 
affecting himself. For instance, when he was twenty-one yean of 
age, the Dutch people, inflamed by the misfortunes and burdens of 
the war in which their statesmen, the De Witts and other aris¬ 
tocratic families, had involved them with France and Kuglaud, 
murdered the obnoxious oligarcbs ; and William, who had been 
raised to chief power as Stadtholder and Captain-General, like many 
Of his ancestors, neither took proper moans to prevent the outrage, 
#or any meanB whatever to punish the perpetrators. So, again. 
With the horrible massacre of the Macdonald elan, in the Vale of 
Glencoe, when thirty-eight men wore brutally slain, aud womeu 
and children, their wives and offspring, were turned out nuked in 
a dark and freezing night, aud perished with cold and hunger- the 
sole eauBe for this inhumanity at the hands of the Karl of Argylc 
and his regiment being, that the unoffending inhabitants of the 
valley had not surrendered in time to William’s proclamation. 

Mo participation in such deeds as these, -nor even any connivance 
ftt them, sullies the fame of Washington ; and though we fully 
subscribe to the eulogium on William, vet, by so much more, in the 
instances we have cited, and other analogous ones that might he 
adduced, does the character of the noble American transcend his. 
It is to he borne in mind, too, tliat the provocation to cruelty was 
quite as gregt in the case of Washington as of Williniu : for tho 
American War of Independence was, in reality, quite as mueh a 
civil war as that in which the Dutchman was engaged in the inva¬ 
sion of England, or even in the conquest of Ireland, where the whole 
popular feeling was on the side of his father-in-law, .lames II., aud 
continued to lie strong in the same cause long after it had died out 
even in Scotland ; indeed, up to the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury, as testified by the rebellion of ’98, which waB merely another 
phase of the spirit tliat was crushed in lfi88. The only'piece of even 
questionable severity, in which Washington’s memory is in the hast 
degree implicated, is the execution of Major AndrC, to whose death 
mm interest attached on account of his heioic and romantic cha¬ 
ncier and the cireuuistoucea surrounding it, than from any real 
Culpability on the part of Washington lu causing it, though political 
animosity at tho time stigmatised the American in much the same 
terms that were afteru ai ds upplied to Bonaparte, in reference to 
the capture and execution ■ of the Duke d’Eughein in Die fosse of 
Viaeeune*. Andre, the readov will remember, was an adjutant- 
general in the British army, mid woh token on his return from a 


novelist, who died only a few years ago at her seat in Ireland, 
"and was famous as being the person whose works, in fevour 
of her native country, indited Scott to commence the -immortal 
..fictions of the “ Wqverley, Series;” William Lovqll Edgeworth him¬ 
self being also a man of remarkahle-abiUty, especially in inventions 
of mechanical ingenuity, Fending his courtship of Miss Sneyd,‘ 
Andri, in hopes of benefiting his pecuniary position, entered a mer¬ 
cantile house in London; bnt^n learning that the object of his 
affections had been married, i4^bed the British army in America, 
where his abilities and galleSray secured him rapid promotion-, 
raising him to the rank of adjutant-general of the forces, and aide- 
de-camp to- the commander-in-chiefj Sir Henry Clinton. It is 
related of him, that besidos courage and distinguished military 
talent, he possessed a well-cultivated mind, being a proficient i)i 
drawing and musie, and evincing considerable poetic humour ip a 
piece called the “Cow Chase,” which uppeaved,in three successive 
parts at New York, the last on the very day of his capture. One 
of his last letters gives us an affecting incident relating to his first, 
love. When stripped of everything by those who seized him, he 
contrived to conceal in his mouth a portrait of Honora, which bo 
rffoays oarried on his person, though he was unaware tliat she had 
breathed her last sorno raoutlte before. All visitors to Westminster 
Abbey will remember the beautiful monument under the organ- 
screen, with its spirited inscription, erected to bis memory as lately 
as 1821, at the expense of George 111., the figure of Washington on 
tho bas-relief having had a new head three several times--a conse¬ 
quence of the “ wanton mischief «f some school-boy, fired, perhaps, 

■ with, vaw notions of transatlantic freedom,” as Uharles Loiul^ with 
caustic pleasantry, said to Southey, after the author of “ Joan of 
Arc” had become poet laureat, and had taken to panegyrise persons 
and principles lie had been all his 'previous life denouncing. 

PETER THE GREAT. 

I’stkr being the son of Alexis, by a second marriage, was not at 
all liked in the family,; no one, therefore, thought of his Teigniug 
even for u day. His father died, leaving three sons-—Fhednr, 

I wan, and Peter— the eldest of whom ascended the throne. 
Phedor's reign was of short duration, and, as Iwiui, was an indie- 
rile, he determined, much against the will of the Princess ijopluu, 
to leave Ida vast dominions to his half-brother Peter, who was then 
about ten years old. Sophia was appointed regent during his 
minority, and hu]>ed to retain the veins of guverumuit. 

“ What.have we to fear,” Buid she to Gallitzin, “from one who 
is imbecile aud another who is epileptic?” The last expression 
was applied to Peter, who, in his childhood, was often seized with 
convulsions. 


secret expedition to the traitorous American general, Arnold, in 
disguise,’within the Americsu lines, September 23rd, 1780. It 
' was not, however, till the October following that he was sentenced 
to . death by a court-martial of Washington's officers at Tappau, 
every possible facility bring given for his defence ; but the proofs 
tfttfce deserved death, according to the usages of war, were over¬ 
whelming, and lie Wan banged upou the evidence of criminality that 
satisfied his judges, who wept at the fate to which they were forced 
to doom so magnanimous a victim of hia own daring and devotion. 
Arnold, originally a surgeon, promoted to high military command 
for his skill and bravery against the British, entered info negotia¬ 
tion* with the British genera], Clinton, for the surrender of a post 
of great oonsequetce with which Washington had entrusted him ; 
hat the capture of Andre, whom Clinton had entrusted with the 
execution of the project, led to its disclosure, and Arnold flew to the 
Tpjsdjat quarters, where he was employed by Clinton against his 
comrades, and raised to the rank of brigadier-genera! ; 
tg lfi England as late as 1801. Here* sen, unfortunately, the 
f tractor.and offender escaped, while the inhooeat suffered through 
;tb* inexorable requirem'enti-'nf the taiiitory Service at such a moment 
Vmet’nmjer nodi' circumstances. . - 

Mu^ssuqy’wot he uninteresting to some of oof" younger readers to 
rlggr'a .TfW*^ Andrffs history. BoWi infcondom, id 1751, he 
iMlW-kdfdMMly eawmonred of a Miss lioaoca SMyd ; Iwb'at 
.relatives, who" disapproved of the intended 
’ ailid^ llijp jwjpued ~ hear cerieespo^«|tet''vri)»,*hiB) i abdecm ■ 
•-**:^ cefrtspied 


“The child, though timid,” said the prime minister, “is quid, 
and ahient; we must subdue him.” He was not mistaken. Peter 
did all in his power to overcome iiis natural timidity, and 1 giving a 
great aversion to the water, took such-pains to conquer it, that his 
dislike soon changed into a great love of that element. It was Rp' 
policy of his sister Sophia, not only to allow his education to be 
neglected, but to surround him with idle and vicious associates. 
Ashamed of the ignorance in which he was brought up,- Peter in¬ 
structed himself in the Dutch, and Gorman languages, ip wbioil bo 
took Tnorc interest than in any ethers, because Germans carried- on 
ut Moscow some of tho -manufitetures.which be washed tp promote 
in his empire; and the Dutch excelled in navigation, which.he con¬ 
sidered the most important of all arts. . . 

Peter listened eagerly to all accounts of the matinees and customs 
of other qations, and made a determination, when he Came into 
power, to place more-confidence in the advice of foreigners, as 
regarded military affairs, than in that of his own countrymen, lie 
constituted the Genevese, Lefort, his friend and-preceptor, end con¬ 
fided implicitly in him. With Us aid he organised a band’ of fifty 
young men, who were trained and clothed in the Danish fashion, 
and called the Uuards.of the Poteschnaia, of whom Lofort was mad 1 ’ 
rigptaiu. • The Emperor himself joined the new guard, and, ’ wishing 
M>' *ain bis own promotion stop by step, even began fey being a 
drummer. * This Httio-regimest gradually inorea*ed,-and same «f 
its-members were sent to leem .bnat-baiidUg at Venice and- Leg- 
hw*i <dhe«* sUp-buddlug,and the%ani«e«isot of jatge veesei^ 

%*■ -Vy-. 
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T(Hs specimens of tie giraffe now livfhg in the gardens hf the 
Zoological Society will have rendered the appearance of this animal 
no familiar to ihoet of our readers, that they will probably be sur¬ 
prised to leafn, that at one period the very existence of such a 
creature was doubted, and the ifccqants given of its site, form, and 
■colours were regarded as mere travellers’ tides. This surprise, 
however, is considerably lessened wi&n we consider the amount and 
quality of the information extant, respecting this animal, at a com¬ 
paratively recent period. Purchas tells his readers, that the ca¬ 
melopard was “a beast not often seen, yet very tame,' and of a 
strange composition, mixed <if Iibard, harte, buffo, and camel; and 
by reason of his long legs before, and shorter behind, not able to 
graze without difficulty.” In another passage, he says it was ‘'so 
huge, that a man on horsoback may pass upright under him, feeding 
on loaves from the tops of trees, and formed like a camel. ” The 
fore legs were said to be twice as long as the hind legs, “so that 
ono ivlio was not acquainted with it, would think it was sitting, 
although it was standing. Snch was the length of the nock, and- 
tbeafUiimal raised his head so high when lie chose, that he could cut 
with facility from the top of a lofty wall ; and from the top of a 
high tree he eonid reach to eat the leaves, of which lie devoured 
groat quantities.” These palpable exaggerations arc contained in a 
description, otherwiso tolerably Accurate, of a giraffe seen by seine 
SismisU travellers, in the year 1403; so that wo need not lie much 
astonished if sober people treated tile whole matter as fabulous, and 
consigned the giraffe to the*Same tomb as the unicorns, satyrs, 
griffins, and other monsters, iu the existence of which-tbe ancient 
naturalists placed snch implicit faith. 

It was not, in fact, until the cud of tlm last century that Euro¬ 
peans obtained any precise and credible information as to the form 
:ml habits of tbe giraffe, an animal which must have been well 
known to the Homans of the empire, as we find that it was exhibited 
on many occasions in their amphitheatres, and one of the emperors* 
(Gordian III.) had as many as ten giraffes living at one time. 

The giraffe is undoubtedly the tallest of all living quadrupeds; 
the male, when full grown, sometimes measuring seventeen feet 
from the top of tlm head to tin; fore feet. Nearly Juilf this height 
; ff due to the length of the neck, which, however, contains only 
.he same number of vertebrie (seven), as the neck of any other 
juadruped. Hence, although tlm movements of the neck are 
inmetimes not devoid of grace, there is generally a degree of stiff- 
mss about them, and we never got the elegant curves which the 
leek of the swan and of many other birds present, to our view. 
This structure, however, may well excite our admiration in another 
vay—it exhibits in a striking manner the wonderful resources of 
he Creator, who can form liv a simple modification of the same 
ilan, and without the addition of any new parts, the short, thick 
ieok of the elephant, and the long, slender, tapering eoliiinn 
vliioli snpports*the elegant head of tlie giraffe. And our admfru- 
ion is increased when wo consider how perfectly this structure 
its the creature for its mode of life, ami enables it to play the 
•art assigned to it in nature. An inhabitant of the arid regions of 
ropioal Africa—from Nubia almost to the (.'ape ot lined Hope— 
there the amount of herbage would scarcely suffice for the suste- 
iance of the smallest herbivorous animal, the stately giraffe is enabled 
iy means of his long neck to browso peacefully upon the tender 
wigs and foliage of the trees scattered here and there in the desert, 
diich derive their moisture uom far below the parched and dusty 
urfaee of the ground. And in this respect, even the small number 
nd large size of the vertebrae of the neck are found to be not 
dthout thoir object; for if the number of these bones were iu- 
reased sufficiently to give this part of the animal greater liexibility, 
he labour of maintaining it in the erect positiou would be vastly 
iereased,.and tbe creature would be, to a certain extent, unfitted 
>r the peculiar conditions in which itr.is placed. Tbe giraffe is 
ssistoijih reaching down his food l>y -the singular prehensile power 
F his Wgue, whioh is capable of bqiiig protruded from the mouth 
> a oinstd erah ts distance and by an admirable arrangement of 
Mt drasdee of which it is composed can then seize upon any 
tyWt' within if* reach. -Bff this way, the tongue of the giraffe 
ares'him as Kk ergatf «f pfobstuffon almost like the trunk of tbe 
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elephant, although by no means capable ot performing the same 
variety of offices as the proboscis of that unwieldy quadruped. 

■ The bead is undoubtedly the most beautiful part of the giraffe. 
The dulivocy of its form, llio gentleness of its aspect, mid the soft¬ 
ness of its full, lustrous oycSj render tlie head of the giraffe ono of 
the moat charming objects to be found in the animal creation. Like 
most other ruminant uui olds (tho ox, deor, etc.), tlio giraffe p.is- 
Hesses two horns; but those differ remarkably from thorn of any 
other quadruped with which we are acquainted. In the deer tvilie 
we find the horns forming branched antlers, often of great size, but 
always failing off annually, and giving place to nrnew pair. Ill tlm 
ox uud antelojio, on the contrary, tho horns consist of a permit 
nent bony core, covered by a sheath of tho substance commonly 
known us horn, and these weapons are never shed, but continue 
glowing daring tlie whole life of the animal. The horns of the giraffe 
present the characters of neither of these groups, and, to a certain 
extent, funy lie said to exhibit a combination of both, hike tho latter, 
they consist of pcnnnnunf bony processes of the skull, but, instead of 
a horny covering, they are clothed with tlie same skin that covers the 
rest of the head ; a circumstance which also occurs with tlm deci¬ 
duous antlers of the deer during tho period of their rapid growth, 
although the skin dies and peels off us soon as the horns have 
attained their full size. The horns of tho giraffe are three or 
four inches iu length, and terminate in a singular tuft of hair, 
which gives them an apponranee altogether different from those, of 
any other animal. 11 is generally supposed that these appendages 
to tiie head, which occur in both sexes of the animal, are rather 
intended for ornament than Use ; hut this does not appear to lie the 
case, for the males have been observed to use them with great vio¬ 
lence in their combats, and one of tho females in tho Zoological Gar¬ 
dens jh said to have driven her horns through an inch hoard. 

The most formidable weapons of the giraffe are, however, his 
hinder hoofs, with which he kicks out with such tremendous force 
that even tlie lion is sometimes repelled ami disabled by the wounds 
lbus ignobly inflicted upon him. His powers of defending himself 
against his enemies are wonderfully increased by the position of the 
eyes. These are situated quite on the sides of tlie head, and are 
remarkably prominent, so. that the giraffe, when browsing on the 
twigs of his favourite trees, can still keep a good look-out mi all 
sides of him, and be prepared for any coming danger. 

Another error which lots Inseu induced by the singular appearance 
of the animal, and which has been copied from one natural history 
into another for many years, is tlie statement that the fore legsjpf the 
giraffe are twice as long .is his hinder extremities. The fact, is, that 
all the legs are nearly of the same length, but tlie shoulders and fore 
juivt of the body are very much elevated, giving tlie hiuder quartern a 
very low appearance, and rendering it very easy ou a cursory glance 
to sup;rise that the fore legs are nmeh longer than tlie hinder. It 
has also lieou' often staled and often denied that the giraffe has ‘ 
great difficulty in reaching the groumUwith his month, and succeeds 
only by stretching out. his lore legs to a considerable extent so as 
to bring ihu fore part of his body nearer to the ground. Tills 
appears really to he the case in most instances, although scarcely 
to the extent that lias sometimes been described ; and when we * 
eousider the powerful mechanism of ligaments required to maintain 
the neck -in its customary erect position, we shall be able easily to 
understand the oausu of the difficulty, without lengthening tlm 
animal’s logs to any inordinate extent. 

The skin of the giraffe is of a light fawn-colour, covered with 
largo brownish spots, which givo the animal a very elegant appear¬ 
ance.- Tho skin, when taken from the animal and dressed, is so 
large, tjint the natives of tho countries which it inhabits sometimes 
cover their lints with a siugle skin ; gild Le Vaillant, the French 
traveller in Africa, mentions this as the first indication of tho exist¬ 
ence of the auiiojd that he met with. “I was struck,” ho says* 

“ by.a sort of distiaetion which T perceived on one of the huts ; if. 
wa»*entirelyj|Xjvored witlj tlie skin of a giraffe. I bad never seen 
this quadruped, 'Ate. tallest of the inhabitants of the earth ; I knew 
it only by false descriptions and figures, and could therefore scarcely 
recognise its ,raJ>e.,ic'And yet this *ww. the skis of the giraffe. 4 
wag itrethe oountry inhabited by this- creature ; l might, perhqgs, 
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. ace some of them alive ; I looked forward to the moment when I 
(should be thug recompensed, at least in part, for aft the sufferings 
and annoyances of my expedition." The thickness of the hide, 
however, occasions its application to another and less picturesque use. 
It is considered by the natives to be the best material for sandals ; 
and in this form, although the sight of it may never again produce 


down on horseback. Hr. Gordon Camming,' however, in his book on 
“South African Field Sports,” relates, several instances of his 
having done tins ; and Hr. Methuen, in hisLife in the Wilder- 
ness,” says, that any penta of light weight, mounted on a pretty 
good horse, oan easily overtake a herd of giraffes, and out off the 
one he wishes to shoot. He gives the following description of the 
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tire same feelings in the mind of any future naturalist as those so 
eloquently expressed by Le Vaillant in the passage just quoted, it 
may certainly greatly assist him in his search after the many 
otter wonderful things still to be disoovered In the vast continent ot 
Africa. 

It is generally supposed Gist the giraffe idfetn exceedingly swift 
and that it is difficult, if not almost impossible, to run him 


.process, .with whieh we will conclude this article : “,We espied 
some giraffes quietly cropping the high boughs of the mokalo-tree ; 
their long taper nooks stretched to the full length, twisting their 
long prehensile tongues round the leaves and young shoots... , 

The animals soon perceived vs, and took to flight, charging through 
some bushes, and striding clear over others,with their Brobdagnagiap 
legs, and cantering "te the most ludicrous manner possible; the 
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.11 Ydur majesty will please "to recollect that y6u doubted my 
StSliiy to tolhg about'this marriage, awl said yon feared less to 
ash, than to risl<'a refufMl." 

• “ Yes, yes, I recollect,” exclaimed the king rather uneasily. 

.«< Your majesty, 1 have this morning received a private intima¬ 
tion;- that an official demand will be met with a warm consent.” ' 

“Sire, do yon-allow this?" said Gabiiellc, who began to lie 
alarmed, the influenoe of the -minister over the king being un¬ 
doubted, and the quiet way in which he had acted proving his 
determination, and at the same time his great confidence. 

“But, llosnyde Sully,” exclaimed Henry the Fourth, “I have 
given my word.” 

“Hire, your majesty will pardmi nie. You never gave yitur 
word unconditionally. The Lady Gabrielle d’Kstrees must sen that 
the interest of the state is above all private considerations. Your 
majesty then, I hope, will make the formal demand fur the hand of 
Marie do’ M'.dici this day.” 

“Tut 1 tut! man, there is no such hurry,” said the king, who 
now deeply regretted the presence of the fair charmer, to whoso 
hopes he had giveu so much encouragement. 

“Hire,” exclaimed Gabrielle, “your royal word is givtfn. 1 have 
as good us your liond. Thu promise made at Bt. Germain your 
majesty ratified but ten minutes since.” 

“Nay, ma mie!" said the king; “I only said yon would 
look a queen indeed.” 

“ Of that,” interposed Bully, “no man will doubt. Did beauty 
and grace and elegance decide royal marriages, there can he no 
doubt that the Lady Gabrielle "d’Kstrees would carry alt liefore her.” 

“And pray, most learned expounder of the royal matrimonial 
theory, why may not a' king direct his choice where beauty, grace, 
amt olegauoe lead him ?’•’ asked the monarch. 

“Because, sire,-a king has more duties than tights, more o 
policy to think of than privileges to enjoy,” replied the inimstei. 

“Sophistry !” cried Galiriello d’Kstrees, now losing her temper, 
and allowing her fine eyes to lie suffused with tears; “this is all 
mere idle talk, to move his majesty to break his royal word. 'Tin 
treachery, rank treachery !” 

“Madam, were there, no treachery to his majesty in France, save 
in the heart of Kosnv de Bully, Henry IV. might marry safely 
where he loved. But there is danger, and treachery, and doubt, 
and tribulation ; and a great king must yield to state policy.” 

The king innsed deeply, Gabrielle d’Kstrees began a scene of 
mingled tears, supplications, threats, reproaches, and fainting, to 
which Sully offered only the calm reasons which, in truth, did 
. guide the mind of one of the best and greatest politician's Franco has 
ever produced. The contest was long and alarming. The lady was 
alternately a terrible Juno, and a melting, yielding Danae. The 
king wavered, but at last, as was natural witli nye of his character, 
the woman appeared clearly about to gain fhe day. He could not 
resist the “tears an h!</ ns little pain'' that fell from her beautiful 
eyes, and the minister began to fear that the day was lost. lie 
determined to make, therefore, one last and hold stroke. 

lie rose. 

“ Your majesty,” said he, bowing respectfully, “ appears to likve 
decided. You have determined to do that which I believe to lie 
ruinous to die prospects of the country, fatal to. the peace, of Prance. 
1 Have but one dlity---a solemn and unpleasant duly— and that is, 
to request jroiir majesty to appoint my successor.” 

“ You -desert me, Sully,” exclaimed the king in a reproachful 
tone. 

“ Sire, I cannot, loving r iy ciuntry, and desiring an honest fame, 
incur the odium of having connived at an unpopular and unwise 
act. I must resign, to save my honour and my reputation.” 

“ Your majesty will find many «* faithful ami attached minis¬ 
ters,” exclaimed Gabrielle d’Estrces, beginning to recover ber 
hopes. 

“And so, Rosny,” said the king affectionately, “you have made 
up your mind, in this case, to leave mo.” 

“ I say it, your majesty, with deep regret; hut it is my duty • —” 

‘"then, ltosny,‘it must ho that you are right. You would never 
Jeav&me, were^rou n6t persuaded of the justness of your cause. 
This "afternoon send the demand "for the hand of Marie de’ Medici. 

Tlhi iSlfter Viltyula word, and tetiml. 


“Your, majesty,” exclaimed the alarmed Lady Gabrielle, who* 
had not yet learned to understand the king’s fieklenefis-, “your 
majesty prefers that Hosuy to yuur beloved Gabrielle." 

“ That Bosuy, Gabrielle,” said the king gravely, “ is the guardian 
of my crown.” 

Gal-rielfo tried every art to jiersuade the kinj? to disgrace the 
minister, mid take one more compliant. Then it was that Henry 
made his historical reply to the fair dame. 

“1’ardl, madtttue ! this is too much. You have liet-n incited to 
this by some enemies of mine. In order, then, that you may l,c 
quite at ensii on tile subjefit, let me tell you,* that f would rather 
lose one hundred women, as beautiful us yon, than one man like 
Bully.” 

Gabrielle d*Natives was silenced. After dinner she renewed the 
cuntliet ill Bully's pavilion, but in vain. 

The hand of Marie de’ Medici was formally asked by the. king, 
and Gabrielle d’Estrces returned to Paris, after begging tin' munni-eh’s 
pardon on her bended knees. 

She retired to her apartments in the Hotel Zamet, where a few 
days later she died, after eating a meal which had been all poisoned. 
It was never known, nor even suspected, by wlmm this poison was 
administered, as the object eonl»l mjt very well lie discovered, it 
lms oven beep suggested that she ate only some mushrooms which 
were of a poisonous tribe, and was thus accidentally killed. 

King Henry IV. was a little hurt in ln-art at tlm disappointment, 
of .which tiic great oak had been lliu theatre, and visited it for 
several days with considerable gravity. 

But soon all Fontainebleau was in activity. • Thu marriage cere¬ 
mony was settled, and Henry JV. became the husband in a tew 
days of Marie dc’ JUediei, who, on the 21st of September, 10(1], 
presented him with a dauphin. The king was delighted, placed his 
own sword ill the infant’s hand, and addressed tin queen thus . 

“ Ma mir!” ho exclaimed ; “ rejoice ! Heaven lias granted mu- 
wish. Wo lidve a handsome son.” 

And be rim in such a hurry to hear a Te Dam in the church of 
the Holy Trinity, that he lost his hat in the er.wd. lie was as 
ardent a Humanist as lie had, at one time, been a. firm Huguenot. 

Many of the plans and designs of Henry IV. were conceived and 
.debated under that spreading oak, which is only .me of the many 
magnificent trees that adorn that delightful finest. 

One day, in the sixteenth century, St. Louis was bunting in the 
forest nf Bieve, in the Gatinais. He lost a dog he was very fond uf, 
and which answered to the name of Bleau. The king was very 
much vexed at his loss, ami all the court exerted themselves to 
recover it. Saints as. well as other beings have 'heir flatterers. 
The flatterers of St. Louis hurried so swiftly about the forest, that 
1 hev found the dog drinking at a spring. The spring was made 
into a fountain, which was called Fontainebleau. 

Snell is the legend which Francis 1. and the Primatice have con¬ 
secrated by a painting. But- Mabillon tells Us that it was an old 
domain named Brian ; while Philander and De Thou, without 
showing any resjiect for old stories, tell us that it is derived 
from Fontainc-bclle-can, corrupted into Fontainebleau. Here the 
French kings built a residence. 

Old Gtiillnmno Morins, an ancient chronicler of France, says: 
“The Gatinpis, diversified by woods, rivers, plains, and mountains, 
is very healthy and agreeable, which is the reason of its being much 
peopled, undof our seeing that those.who inhabit it generally live to 
a good old age, and die. full of years and in a healthy old age, not 
so common ariywliere else in. Franre. This induced our kings to 
cunsliuet a pleasure-palace in this locality. Thu most beautiful 
and royal luihse in Europe is Fontainebleau. Our kings not only 
mode rt a residence with a view to pleasure and health, but hero 
were d|jpfly bora and brought up the young princes of the crown.” 

Mcmtarges and Mehui hail previously enjoyed the. honour of being 
the nursery of France. The forest was peopled in the days of 
St. Louts by robbers. The following is related as having- happened 
under the great oak. The king had lost his way, and was seeking 
his suite, when be fell into the midst of a baud of robliers. 

“You araffhe king,” said the chief. 

•i Leave rue my life, and you shall have king Louis,” riqdifd the 
saint. _ 

At the same timiflw sounded his horn, amt the suite came up. 

“tj^ll, where is the king?” said the robber chief. • 
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“I am the king, and you are an audacious brigand.” Am lie . “Hunger, sire.” 
apoke, the thieves were overpowered, “.Very good,” said the prince; “you shall expiate your sine 
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[ hare you carried on this tiade fighting the -infidels. In future yon ahall‘*eat the, king’s 

i yesteedty.’’ • ** bread.’-’ ..... 

t|^t>W yO»i *6 it!" It is reported that the robbers heoMne-rery good soldiers. 
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P (E S T U M. 


The ancient town of Poe stum or PoBeidonia, was situated in Lnca- 
nia, near the south west, coust of Italy, on the Gulf of Poestum, 
now the Gulf of Salcrme. The oelebrated ruins, consisting of the 
remains of two temples, an amphitheatre, and another building, as 
well as the town, are about, twenty-five miles south-east of Salermo. 
According to the reports Of most, travellers, the surrounding dis¬ 
trict is barren and deserted, owing to tho unwholesojneness of the 
atmosphere, which is infested by exhalations from the stagnant 
marshes that abound in the lowlands. Others, on the contrary, 
maintain that there is more exaggeration than truth in these , state¬ 
ments, that' the plain, though uncultivated, is naturally fertile, 
and that the neighbouring hills are covered with corn-fields and 
vineyards. But even these persons rogret that measures are not 
adopted for getting rid of tho reeds and brush wood which encumber 
the soil, and {frying the marshes which fill the air with pestilential 
miasma. 


feature in the scene represented in onr engraving. The artist has 
there depicted the temple as, we have every reason to suppose, it 
appeared in its originai state, and introduced various accessories 
which add to the general t)fleet of the picture, without at all viola¬ 
ting probability. Tho temple—as may be seen from our illustration 
—-was one of the most magnificent in ancient times. The three 
steps, which form its pedestal, are well proportioned ; the peristyle 
consists of six columns in front, six at the back, and fourteen on 
each aide. The eplumns, like those of other temples, are very low, 
being nuly five times their diameter in height; but their arrange¬ 
ment at distances scarcely greater than the thickness of each, pro¬ 
duces the happiest effect. There are two portiooes, one in the front 
and another.at the track. In other respects the form of construc¬ 
tion is exactly like that of all Greek temples. The columns, which 
are all'flnted, have no base, and lielong to the ancient Doric order 
Hence it is, not without reason, conjectured that the temples of 
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Whatj-etuains of the ancient Poseidonia is sufficient to .give a 
good idea 6( the fbra of the town, which was an irregular square, 
from four to five miles round, on a perfectly level platform. The 
walls, which are almost, ontfrely preserved in certain parts, were 
about twenty feet high and six feet in thickness. At regular 
.intervals it was flanked wl'towers, and, like many Roman 
edifices, built of large masses of stone' well fitted together, but 
without any kind of cement. The town had four, gates opposite 
one another on the four sides. The principal one on the east side, 
now called the Gate of the Siren, on account of a small figure 
rudely sculptured above, looks towards Oapaccio and the mountains. 
It is in perfect preservation and arched, but without any ornament. 
Close by was the aqueduct, which conveyed water from the monn 
tains'to the town, and traces of which may yet he discerned, 
t- The most ifi fc mU ng remains are those of the temples of Ceres 
gnd SToptune,^specially the lAtter, which is both beautiful in archi- 
tnntnrA «M§ wU.- wnumJ I* Is this which forms the nrlncipal 


Pcestuin were built at the period when the Greeks began to approach 
the perfection of architecture, and were preparing to give it that 
lightness and beauty of proportion which are not to bp found in 
their heavy Egyptian models. 

We will conclude with a few words on the history of Pa-stum. It 

full of obscurity, uncertainty, and conjecture, but the following 
fact* may be safely admitted. Founded by a colony of the Greeks, 
Pcsstum was near the famous Greek city of Sybaris, with which it 
was alosely allied by many tics, and shared in those habits of 
luxufy that have been over since proverbial. The Romans took 
possession of it about 278 B.O., when they changed ita Greek name 
P >seidonia to the Homan Pcestum, and made it a municipal town. 
From that time to the age of Augustus, when poets celebrated the 
beauty of its*rof s, which bloomed twice a year, it is rarely men¬ 
tioned in ancient writing*. .It re-appears in history eight centime*' 
after, when the .{jpraeens, haying conquered Sicily, wished to 
establish themselves in southern Italy ; but the sons of Mahomet, 
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finding it impossible at the commencement of the tenth century to 
overcome the Kristians, determined to retire from the oountry, and 
signalised their departure by pillaging and destroying Pcostum. In 
1080,- Robert Gfimiard completed the work of destruction by con¬ 
veying most of'the remaining ooiurang and ornaments to Salerno to 
bnSd a char eh, 

' POLITICAL ASPECT OF CHINA. 

. . IIY WILLIAM KNIQIITON, M.A. 

The system of government, prevalent for ages in China, is based 
upon that of a family. The Chinese constitute the vast family of 
which the emperor is the fether; and, os absolute filial obedience 
is required by their faith, as the father has absolute power over fits 
children, even so has the emperor absolute authority in the state, 
the most implicit obedience Mug required from his officers ami 
subjects. Such a system is often miscalled the patriarchal, hut it. 
is quite a misnomer—the foundation of both may be alike, but the 
practice is quite different. The emperor is styled “tbe sacred son 
of heaven,” “the sole ruler of the earth,” “ the grout father 
offerings are mode to his image and to his throne; his person is 
adored ; his people prostrate themselves hi his presence. When he 
goes abroad, all the people take rare to shut themselves up in their 
houses; whoever is found in the monarch's way is liable to instant 
execution unless he turns his husk, or lies flat with his face upon the 
ground. The children have evidently no reason to rejoice, uielef 
such circumstances, in the visits of their father ; bis journeys must 
be rather alarming to travellers. Everything about him partukes 
of the idolatrous'homage paid to himself, whilst the mandarins, 
■who are his delegates in distant provinces, hare authority ns ahso- 
lute as his own. 

No despotism was ever more unalloyed ; no |»>\vcr more abso¬ 
lutely without control than that of this “ son of heaven and yet 
it was all based upon a mistaken view of the domestic relationship. 
The language, spoken and written, of China, is an admirably-con¬ 
trived supporter of this state of things ; each sign representing mi 
idea, often without any corresponding word, so that a piece of 
writing, although intelligible fo the learned reader, cannot lie road 
aloud to others ; and hence the information acquired by tlif privileged 
classes has no means of becoming diffused amongst the balk of the 
people. Reflection and memory are the only powers called into 
exercise by this dumb language- the imagination can never lie 
appealed to by it. Even in a Chinese poem, which cannot, of 
course, be read aloud, the beauty consists in the adaptation of 
symbol to symbol; it excites no feeling in the breast, it affords no 
culture to the imagination. “Not a hundredth part of the Chinese 
characters,” says Renlusat, “lias any vocal expression, and it is 
uo uncommon thing for tbe literati of that country to c nduct their 
disputes by describing in the air, with their fans, characters which 
do not correspond to ahy. word in the laugnage which they speak." 
(Essai hut la Longue (Illinois!, p. 83). Eminently absurd, we are 
ioeliffed f*> call such symbolic argument, and to ns it does certainly 
appearso; but it is eminently note-worthy, by reason iff the deductions 
that may he drawn from the foot, that, if appeals are thus made to 
the reason and to the memory only, all the fervour of eloquence 
must be quite thrown away and alt the aid of the imagination io,,!, 
in religious or political addresses. 

Ip the earliest ages of authentic Chinese history, that is, about 
five hundred years before the Christian era, the country was divided 
into nine sovereignties, all subsequently united under an enterpris¬ 
ing prince named Lo, the Chinese Egbert. Por centuries tbe 
country, thus united, enjoyed peace and prosperity under its native 
lords. The intestine tumults were few and far between, and the 
military art became almost unknown, for there was no foreign 
aggression to repel. Qbenghis Khan, the great. Asiatioreunqueror, 
swept over the oountry like a whirlwind, carrying everything before 
him in the thirteenth century ; bqt the Ming or native dynasty was 
ored suhfiaguently. About a century mid a half ago, however, 
ity was again displaced by the Mantchoo invaders 
nth-east, whoso inonarchs have eper sines sat upon .the 
’ tjjjfone. . Tbe paternal rod by v nidi China had previously 
^ was heavy and Severe enough; but, since then, the 
if thejCartar has been added to the doSestic tyranny, until 
rvi&cy has superseded obedience. “The despotism of the 


Mdritohbo sovereign," says Ralbi, “ keeps that of the grandees in 
order, and obliges them to remain united. There is no resistance 
an the part of the people"; they have much cunning but little' 
courage, and find it safer to preserve a part of their property by 
grovelling at the feet of their masters, than to risk the less of the 
whole in order to obtain theiff liberty.” Had Balbi lived in these 
days, he might liave learnt that, however hound down by a foreign* 
yoke, however tyrannised over by foreign rulers, the Chinese lmd 
not yet lost their nationality entirely, and were certainly disposed 
to make a violent effort, and able to make it, to regain their liberty 
and to shake off the Mantclioo rule. Whether they be successful 
or not remains to be seen—-probably they will not be so; yet it 
must always be remembered, to their honour, that the attempt was 
made, and that they exhibited in it courage, constancy, and perse¬ 
verance, not Unalloyed, it is true, with cruelty and intoleraiice. But 
tlicso are always the vices of the fallen ; long-continued slavery 
produces them naturally in the mind; long-continued, pent-up 
indignation feeds itself upon blood when it gets the opportunity. 

, The various civil aud military appointments uro filled by nine 
classes of officers, called originally mandarins , by the Portuguese, • 
from the Latin verb mandarr, to* command. The power of these 
officers is, as I have snid, absolute, when they'are sent'by the 
emperor as his viceroys into the various provinces of the empire. 
An officer of this description entering a city, can order any perron 
ln> susjiects to be arrested and executed, without giving any further 
reason for the sununaiy procedure than that noted in his despatch 
to the High Court of Pekin, in which he announces the fact, lie 
is unquestionably a formidable officer. A hundred lictors go before 
him, announcing liis mission with discordant yells. Should any 
one be found in the way, notwithstanding this announcement, he is 
n ulled with bamboo rods or castigated with heavy whips. It is 
some consolation to know that the officer himself, who' thus has tlui 
power of tyrannising at his will, is liable to the same summary 
punishment he inflicts on others. If tales to his discredit are whis¬ 
pered by influential men in Pekin, aud (feme at length to the empe¬ 
ror's cars, au imperial mandate may, at any moment., arrive, which 
orders the inferior officers to seize the viceroy, of whom they lime 
been standing so heartily in dread, and to bastinado him soundly. 

It is likely, under such circumstances, that they would lay it flu 
with hearty good-will. 

The redeeming point of all this Chinese government must lie 
mentioned, however, it is this, that these mandarins are not 
hereditary nobles, horn to rain, and brought up in supercilious 
contempt of all around them, hut men who have passed examina¬ 
tions in tlic classical literature of their country- men versed iu 
sucli religion, in such mathematics, in such science, iu such philo¬ 
sophy, ns Chinese v. isdom lias attained tp. Learning is. the ladder 
of nobility, and he has a chance of climbing highest—other things 
living equal —who has learnt most. From their peculiar System 
of symbols, this learning, however, is not so powerfully operative 
for good as it might otherwise he. It is cold and heartless, culti¬ 
vating the head much, hut leaving the warm impulses of the heart 
unregulated, unnourished, and unrepleuished from the stores of the 
imagination. The human mind has many faculties, all of which 
require simultaneous development to constitute n superior being, 
ultimately. No one of these faculties can he neglected without 
evil being induced. 

The insurreiffion wjiieh has been threatening for the last year or- 
two to overturn the Mantclioo dynasty, and once'more plaoe the native 
line of princes on the throne, excited little attention in England until 
the intelligence was brought by one of the Indian, mails, last 
autumn,, that Nankin had been taken by the rebels.* Indistinct 
rumours of troubles in the southern provinces of the empire hail 
been heard and canvassed in Cauton wnonths before. At first, tie 
disturbers were rollers, and numerous imperial decrees declared 
that the leaders of these robbers hod been seized, and. quartered at 
Pekin, their dismembered limbs being affixed on the gates, and 
elsewhere, as a warning’to .evil-doers. But still, all the imperial 
decrees notwithstanding, the troubles continued,, anil it was 
further rumoured, that the descendant of. the old Ming famStt was 
the head of the insurgents. At length Nankin w^taken, and the 
robbers, became, forthwith, rebdt. Nankin,, the oentffi’*rf’tle 
arts, fashions, and literature of China—Ijaukiu, the u& capHaJ djf'fifo , 
country, was taken. Europeans began' then to doubt whether' even 
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imperial proclamations wtqp always to be credited—it was evident, 
ia ^ w d . that they ifpro not. The insurgents advanced; they seized 
the southern b#sins of the threat Canal; they commanded' the 
mouth* pf the yaag-ta»6rhiajtg. One imperial army after another 
was, defeated; they threatened Pekin itself. They, became forth¬ 
with yofriolJ. Who shall eay, after this, that there is nothing in a 
Mine l Nothing iis a name! robbers and patriota convertible terms !- 
Verily tbbre is much iii a name. Success will afford a healing 
p'aaier for jnaayyopded consciences; auccess will blind the eyea of 
most., lookept-op* A tnau makes a great leap to attain a distant 
blessing—he foi}#, and people l#ugh pt liis temerity ; be succeeds, 
and they applaud his heroism. Had the Chinese insurrection 
perished .in its first efforts in the Sooth, we should have heard of it- 
rmly as the troubles causeif.by a few paltry robbers. 

. Hien-foung, which, being interpreted, means Complete Abun¬ 
dance, is tho present emperor of China, the Mantchoo sovereign 
who reigns in Pekin., He is but twenty-two yegra of age, “a 
young man,” says H. pallery,. “ of middle height, his form indicat¬ 
ing groat aptitude for bodily exercises. He is slender and muscular, 
has a high forehead, and a defective obliquity of the eyes wlucli 
latter means, in plain,English, that his majesty squintB. “His 
cheek-bones are very prominent, and strongly marked. The space 
between Jus eyes is broad and flat, like the forehead of a buffalo.” 
by no means » flattering'simile, M. Gallery ! tor, although Juno 
was called the ox-eyed, that is no reason why Complete Abundance 
should be likened to a buffalo. There is little to lie added to this 
■sketch of Complete Abundance, save this, -that he appeurs to be 
always ill want of money. 

Tien-tc, the head of the insurrection, and the representative ot 
tin* Ming dynasty, is also a young man, only a year or so older than 


Complete Abundance. “Study and want of rest,” says il. Gallery, 
“have made him prematurely old. He is grave and melancholy, 
leads a very retired Hfe,' and only oommnnicatce with thosW about 
liim when he gives his Ardors.”, Tien-ts means Celestial Virtue ; 
and the cunning Chinese, anxious to obtain the favour of the 
western barbarians, assured them that tills Celestial Virtue was 
really a Christian at heart, and intended establishing Christianity 
when he became emperor. The fact of his having thirty wives, 
however, whon it became known, made the Europeans look with 
suspicion on Celestial Virtue’s Christianity, os well they Wight. 
So they have left Complete Abundance and him to fight it opt, their 
sympathies, perhaps, being with the insurgents, their diplomatic 
communication still, however, with the Mantchoo .and hig^officers. 
Certain it is, that the insurgents have showu no favour what¬ 
ever tp Budhism, which is Hie religion of the Mantchoo court, 
since they have invariably destroyed its temples nnd images as they 
have advanced. # Whether they intend to restore the system of 
Confucius, or to amalgamate it with some of the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity, docs not yet sufficiently appear. They seem to have correct 
ideas on the subject of the Deity and of his nature, ideas probably 
obtained from Christian sources. It is almost certain, however, 
that if they do succeed, the insurgents will settle down into the old 
political forms; all their sympathies and tendencies seem to point 
in that direction. Recent accounts leave it donhtful whether they 
will succeed at all v They have got to within a hundred miles of 
Dekin, having traversed a district of country as extensive ai the 
whole of Euriqieaii Russia. They have been almost uniformly suc¬ 
cessful hitherto; but the fierce Tartar tribes may possibly be 
too much for them, if the latest intelligence on the subject is to be 
credited. 


A VISIT TO TIIE EAST. 


In a recent entertaining work, entitled “Scenes in Eastern Life," 
‘occurs the following amusing episode, which we give without 
vouching fur the strict accuracy of every particular :— 

^Stanislas Dnliamel was a blnut Parisian. He had exhausted 
all the enjoyments of life, and wasted all his energies in the feverish 
pursuit of pleasure. As a student, a man of fashion, a politician, a 
mercantile man, and a lieutenant in tho National Guards, he had 
been foremost in all sorts of exciting scenes, till at last, having run 
the whole round of worldly activity, lie sat down like Alexander 
the Great, and mourned that he had not another career open to 
him. In his vexation and embarrassment for want of yet one more 
part to play, one additional scene in the drama jif life, he suddenly 
bethought him of an expedient' which promised to auswur his 
purpose admirably. He would go to Constantinople, assuuie the 
turban, and become a tnorough Maliomedan. He would get a 
palace with beautiful fountains, a palanquin, with a procession of 
slaves, etc. eto. As he dwalt upon the bright visions of enjoyment 
opening up before his mind’s eye, his heart throbbed with delight, 
his jaded emotions onoe more resumed,their intensity, and the 
exclamation— La Alla ila Alla ! burst forth from liis lips. 

Without delay be w#g off to Marseilles, and in the course of a 
week or two landed safely at Constantinople, where he hired a 
splendjd paigeo, of which the reader may form some* conception 
from our engraving (p. 12). It was surrounded by a court, a 
garden, jipe colonnadps, and shady avenues, and had a marble pave¬ 
ment, fountting, arabesques, and whatever, else 1 could cpnfcribute 
to elegunge fif use. fhe f aritian wg» delighted with- his now 
■abode, Xfiddlt ajfpeerijd gjlite a Mabom.edfUi paradise. But before 
an hour hkd passed M seif-congratulations, he began to feel pain¬ 
fully conscious of aotfle series defects. In the first place, he did 
not like the solitude in whidh he found himself. Then the win- 
dpws, though artistically formed, were none of them glazed, bo that 
t|jp heat by day and damp by night had free admission, bringing 
ajitybijjDla and rheumatism in their train. “We must remedy this, ” 
aatd Ij^-to JOs dtagotaaq, “by getting some splendid furniture and 
*'dtflllhy .jff Aa®eij^-girl*.V ''Accordingly, fee dragoman went 
* '“A the furniture was supplied the same 

. .. £lff' mo^Mi made of palm-wood, stuffW with 


round table, curtains, mats, caps, pipes and qaiguilohs. Highly 
delighted with tho way in which he had fulfilled his commission, 
the dragoman exclaimed ; “ Here yon have furniture ft for the 

reception of a pasha himself.” 

Our hero had also a numerous suite of personal attendants, 
including a secretary, a treasurer, two oooks, three pipe-bearers, four 
coffc-servers, five interpreters, nnd six ass-drivers, not to mention 
an minor r-bearer, a groom to hold his horse, and several .extra hands 
to assist the others. “At any rate,” said he himBeif, ‘f J shall be 
well waited on.” Next day, however, his oooks brought him lean 
chickens hatched in the oven, dug’s flesh dressed - p as mutton, 
and dried legists from Egypt, the whole seasoned to % fiery heat 
with pepper and mustard. He booh began to find out what it is to. 
be the slave of slaves. Each of his servants being professedly about 
his appropriate work, and most of them taking their eietta in the 
middle of the day, he could never get their attention when he 
wanted. If lie hail occasion for the ass-driver, he stumbled upon 
the secretary, and vice. vena. Tho-extra hands were indignant 
when he asked them to shut the door, or do anything else so far 
heneat]i their dignity. His horse was never saddled except for his 
groom to have a ride. The pipe-bearers and coffee-servers brought 
him a hundred pipes and as many onps of coffee e-day, ‘ that they 
might regale themselves at his expense. All the neighbours and 
passers-by came in to squat.upon his djvans, smoke his tobacco, 
and taste his mocha otiffee. To crown all, the entente eardiaft, 
which subsisted between the tradespeople and his servant#; was 
productive of rubious results. ' * 

Unable to endure tips any longer, Stanislas determined w put an 
end to K by turning Turk in real earnest. Off he ran to a jiarber, 
who, in little more than a twinkling, completely shaved his head, 
with the deception o'ff one small tuft of hair on the top of his 
cranium. 

“ But why leave tills tuft!” he asked. 

“For the day when you have your head out off," replied tho 
barber. “ Every good Mussulman ought to be prepared for that 
Operation, |lrtieularly those who -were originally Christians, as 
they rarely escape this fete. Without this tuft for the oxeeutionef’ 
thfey hold of when, he shows your baM to the crowd, he would 
have to tike you byxhe nose—an indignity past all benring.” TBi 
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poor Frenchman shuddered and shrugged his shoulders, but had 
not the heart to attempt any reply, and therefore made the best of 
hie way home.. As soon as be arrived, he ordered the altnchs or 
dancing-girls to %e sent for to soothe his porturbed spirit. Several 
were introduced, most brilliantly attired, and promising to delight 
him with a fins display of their art. They danced awkwardly and 
sang badly, but he tried to persuade himself they were adorable. 


after a comely show of reluctance, to accept his hand. * The wed¬ 
ding day arrived, on which he was at length to realise the happiness 
of which he had so long vainly dreamt. His bride had always kept 
her face most sacredly veiled until the ceremony was completed. 
When there was no longer any reason for. further reserve, she suf¬ 
fered him to lift her veil, and he had the felicity of discovering 
that she was an old Parisian dressmaker ! . On making application 





nutation or a Turkish palace. 


however, after continuing their evolutions or some time, 
i&y' came and bowed themselves before him and he approached 
.to give each a handsome gratuity, at curding to eastern custom, 
f 'Whi his horror and dismay to find that these pretended dan.- 
“'“L ”ien in women’s dress! 


his purse and solace his heart, he resolved, as a 
, yajl ,u S '\i laics to himself a rich wife fie was not long in m 
Jdoewitb n ladv said to be Dussessed ot an nmole fortune. amTwillinii, 


last 

meet- 


&r the dowry, he was informed that in the Bast it was the husband 
who famished that. This was more than he could bear.' fill (Sub¬ 
stitution gave way under' such repeated blows. He wai attacked 
with brain-fever, f?6m which, however, he at last redpv-t.,vl to 
spite of the remedies prescribed by fire physicians; and then^Hihr 
enixraiihsnng many serious obstacles in succession, he msnldihffie 
lAairw hia escape ipParis; hrhere lie Was How ! ftBonefled to f mm' 

t ilA. V O-... LAA*. £' nf ililttiirikht 
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TUB ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 

HARVEST IN ITALY. 


A POST of the sixteenth century has left us a pretty song, supposed 
to be song by a gift to her companions as she is winnowing corn. 
Itis such a character that the artist has portrayed in the lovely 
picturefrom which our engraving is taken. As we gaze upon her 
beautiful futures and graceful form, it is easy to fancy her fanning 
the flume of her. admirer’s affection .by singing, in merry mood, 
s n a tches of somWimpnlar ballad to a. well-known air. But, if we 
may believe* thenlwmnts given of an Italian harvest by well- 
informed and:trustworthy travellers, there is.;nothing in, that 
country corresponding to this pleasing illusion. ■ It is true, the poor 


in troops of several hundreds, eaoh under the command of a sort ot 
corporal, armed with a staff, they present almost the appearance of 
an army. If a poor girl, exhausted by fatigue, panting, and fainting 
with thirst, rests for a moment, she is immediately goaded on to 
work by some harsh word, some threatening movement of the cor¬ 
poral's staff', or even a blow from his.brutal hand. A melancholy 
silence pervades this laborious multitude.* Nothing is heard but 
,the sound of tfie sickle as ft cuts, and the corn as it fells. Tim 
. sickles and billhooks glitter in the sun like weapons of war.' and, to 
oomplete the comparison, death reigns among the reapers as on the 



AN IJAIUAN WINNOWER. 


girls who, with their brothers and their betrothed lovers, go down 
from the Abruszi, and the mountains of Lucca, and the Sabine 
district, to get in the harvest about Borne, are not unfreguently as 
beautiful as the one depicted in our engraving ; but they are rarely 
'jQmei'fnl enough to give vent to their feelings in songs. It is not on 
thetefether’e fields that they reap the corn, bind the sheaves, and 
3>jfp{ty!;the grain. For a miserable pittance of hire they go, much 
a^k&^ their inclination, to expose themselves to the malignant 
<f t|s atmosphere, and work laboriously for several months 
undor vwy strict discipline. As they move along the vast plants 


field of battle. “Exposed,” says a traveller, “to severe toil, 
passing speedily without transition from the temperate climate and 
pure air of their mountains to a burning plain whioh sends forth 
pestilential miasma, these unhappy creatures are often the viotims 
of dreadful fevers. The season of harvest is most dangerous. The 
mortality is then sometimes frightful, and it is not uncommon to 
see ten or a down victims carried every evening from the’fields to 
the hospital, their sufferings being aggravated by the coldness 
of the night and the- hardness of the vehicle in which they aw 
conveyed.” ' 
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. TIIE WALLA CHIAN..BOBBER. 

Tjie valley through which the river. Tomes rolls its rapid waters 
serves as a road through the mountains from Logos to Mghartia and 
Old-Orsova, Not far from the commencement of this valley lies the 
town of Karausehos. Farther op are the scattered farm-houses 
which form the village of Szlatina, ami the traveller who goes 
against the strong current of the river sees on the left hank a sniidl 
> church which, situated on n lucky eminence, is visible a long way 
off. This little church is not particularly ancient. Its present 
form dates from the year 1771, and its origin does not go back more 
than jibont three centuries. But with this origin is connected a 
recollection which is dear to the hearts of the pen]tic, and, though 
scarcely a hundred and twenty years old, combines the poetical 
interest of an ancient tradition with the reality of an historian! 
event. As all eyes tire now turned towards this part of Hurope, 
our readers will, we doubt not, be pleased to be made, acquainted 
w ith the story, which is in substance as follows. 

It was in the year* 1788. Prince Hugene, the noble knight, lay 
■ wrapped in that dark, cold slumber, from which mjuo awake till the 
judgment day. The death of the old hero hail inspired the sons of 
the prophet with courage. They now considered they hail no longer 
any reason to fear the arms of Christendom. Tin; expedition of 
1737, which Was at tirst. successful, had been brought to nu inglo¬ 
rious conclusion through the incapacity of Feckendorf i’aslui. But 
of wliat avail was it that Feckendorf was now in prison, and that 
the timid Herat l’asha hud been beheaded The Turks had, never¬ 
theless, pressed forward as far as .Mehadin, and tlie a port air* Ihni- 
neval.was celebrating a new triumph. 

Ill the neighbourhood of Knrausobcs lay an imperial army, in 
which were the. two dukes of Lorraine, Francis and Charles, the 
sons of the liberator of Vienna. The eider of these two princes, 
afterwards known as the Herman emperor‘Francis the First, lmd 
been map-fed in the yeai 1730. to the Aiclnliieluss Maria Theresa, 
daughter of Charles the Sixth. 

The Turks wer" at Mvhadia. This place, which is known to 
many on account of the medicinal spryigs iu its neighbourhood, lies 
about six hours’ journey above Orsova, in a narrow defile which 
extends sideways froip the valley of the Danulie. The position of 
the Turks was covered in the roar by the fortified town of New- 
Orsova. Their outposts had pushed (inward up to the river, and 
their marauding parties went oil the load to the upper (uirt of the 
pass, which is called the key to Toivgova aniT Szlatina. There 
skirmishes frequently took place with the imperial marntideis, but 
only at a distance. Fabre .and scimitar remained in tlm scabbard, 
and the shots eume for the most part from sueli a distance that 
they appeared destined for no other purpose tbau to awaken the 
echoes of the woods, and thus give intimation of the prevalence of 
war in the land—it fact which otherwise there might, have been 
some danger of forgetting. 

On tie flanks if Mh armies crowds of deqieradocs collected from 
the surrounding mountains and woods, but they were at this time 
more anxious for their o« u security than eager in the pursuit of 
their usual vocation. The. inten uptiou of intercourse injured their 
railing, but they hoped for a full compensation for ail thpir priva¬ 
tions and dangers as soon ns the armies had withdrawn. They had 
# ot this time powerful nppom ufci in the Turkish soldiers, whose envy 
they awakened ; while on the other hand, the imperialists treated 
them with all the severity of military vengeance. Whenever they 
caught an unlucky votary of St. Nicholas, they h ung him upon the 
nearest tree, for the wild leasts.of the wood to least upon his flesh, 
and the birds to pray upon hi: head, shoulders, and breast. 

Tlie.euin.hig sun was shining upon such a pnor sinner, who a few 
.hours before had been thus summarily despatched. lie. was 
hanging upon the launch of an oak oud.be edge of the wood near the 
village Szlatina, clothed in a short shirt and loose linen trainers 
• fail of fqhWwhich.presented the appearance of a woman's dress, 
.His wMbSkT his hat, and his upper "artuent bail doubtless been 
jrfflPHfLhr.those who hail rendered these articles miperjipous to 
other respects the borly was uninjured. 

yj p j v nat a hundred paces off, a woman might be seen iraaing at the 
uraKrtuuate- creature,. peeping put .offline tjiicA bushes in which 
* Jh'c was anxiously endeavouring to conceal herself. Her desire to 
/Tph-oid observation arose princijmlly from a dread' of the marauding 


dragoons, who appeared here and there almost always' in pairs, 
sometimes on horseback with their muskets across the saddle, and 
sometimes on foot with their weapon over the shoulder, and the 
bridle slung round their arm. The woman, though not very young 
—lieing rather more than thirty—was handsome anil stately in 
appearance, with a good figure and large powerful frame indicative 
of robust health. A pair of bright grey eyes sparkled in her round 
chubby face. Her abort neck, broad shoulders, and wfll-developed 
breast, were covered with clean white linen. From her slender 
waist a jiretty sort of gown descended to her ankles, and her feet 
vi ere encased in a pair of high boots, such as are*elsewhere worn by 
men. A broad-brimmed man’s hat overshadowed her brown face. 
Over lief shoulders was thrown a gaudy-coloured coarse woollou 
cloth, which the AVallaehians make use of as a cloak or had- 
covurlet. In the scurf, which served as a girdle round her waist, 
were stuck a sabre and two horse-pistols. The Amazon carried.iu 
her band a Janissary’s gun, with long barrel and short stock, but 
provided with a French percussion lock. 

From her hiding-place the armed woman kept auxiously looking 
round at the river, tile wood, the mountain, and tin) dragoons in 
Micccssion ; but ever and anon she returned In gaze with still deeper 
attention upon the corpse that was dangling in -the air. And when 
at lost she Diegan, to move oil', she muttered to herself, as she 
clenched her fist anil held it up towards the troop in the valley : 

“Martixehka will yet find means to avenge poor Dobra, her 
faithful messenger, lladst thuiruo pity for his youth, thou execrable 
hangman '! Fcnroely twenty times luiil his bright eyes beheld the 
return of spring, llis lip was covered with -the first light down 
which betokened a manly heart. What cm I say to bis mother, 
when she asks me what I have done With her youngest and dearest 
Hon * T must reply that the imperialists have murdered him out of 
mere wanton caprice and vloleneo. lie had done nothing to deserve 
sneli.a fate. Ife had simply gone out in a friendly country to filch 
me some powder and shot, which we cannot dispense witli here. He 
carried armour and veapous, as became a brave man. A conscious¬ 
ness of llis innocence alone could have thrown the wary and active 
youth sufficiently off bis guard to bo. thus overtalfen. lie must 
have thought I' ssly gone and asks! the hirelings for a pipe of tobacco. 
This i-. what I must tell his aged mother; yet before I have well 
finished tin sad tale, I will add, ‘Be comforted, afflicted mother: 
your Dobrii is avenged.’ ’’ . 

Mnruschka east yet one more indescribably ■fierce glance at the 
bated foes, then shouldered her long gun, and bounded of!' nimbly 
and safely as a chamois through the gathering darkness of the night. 
It was pitch dark before she reached the cleft in the rack on the 
Other side of the first hill, on descending which she heal'd a loud 
long whistle. A double whistle gave the exported answer. 
Maruschka hastened on her way. and soon reached the spot where 
sjic was expected. Fhe found there a square-built, man, who was 
enjoying a comfortable doze on a moss-covered stone, upon which fio 
stretched himself out like a-great benr. 

“You have kept, me waiting a long lime," said lie; gaping, “f 
liad almost, fallen asleep. B.ut where is the young fellow 

“ He is not come yet,’’ replied Maruschka, iu a melancholy tone. 

“ Ask me no more questions, Dschiirilscbn, you will learn all at the 
profior time.” 

The old man refrained from urging iier any -further, fyr he saw 
plainly enough bv lier manner of shaking that she had met 
with some mishap, and lie had no wish to exertc her temper, %hich 
was already riot a little rallied. He could not, however, help 
saying, after a while ; “1 suppose you will soon expect me to 
light the fire, and get you u comfortable lied ready. You must he 
tired and hungry after the toils of the day, I should think.” 

“ Don’t you know yet, that I am never tired?” was Maruschka’s 
reply. “ We must unly sfny hero "long enffugli for me to eat a 
■ morsel of food and swallow a draught of something to slake my 
thirst, it is no use waiting any longer for Dbbru. ■ We' must go 
up towards Mlakaborg as quickly as we can.” 

“You command, mistress, and i obey,” muttered Dsehitrflsehu, 
iu a scarcely intelligible tone. MaYuschka laughed heartija yvhd 
said : “You don't like to go to Mlakaberg than, you haYtnwkyet 
made up matters with the beautiful Wantaelia. She has ieiydir 
old heart all in a flame, and instead of ssothiug your pain, ahq iakes- 
delight in irritating it to the' utmost of her ability,” 
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“ You are qsjite right iu what you say, ouly yon forget ouc thing. 
The law will nut give mo her consent, it is true, although her 
parents are willing, yet she will not let me go free. As ufteir as 
she sees me at a distance, she smiles at me, end when she comes up, 
she asks nge how I do in a most winning, affectionate way, and 
keeps on flattering me, till at last all my displeasure changes into a 
perfect sunshine of delight. Yet, no sooner am I warmed with 
pleasurable.emotion, than she suddenly becomes cold, and her 
smile of affection is exchanged for a hitter laugh of scorn. lienee, 
I am glad to got out of her way as quickly ob I can.” 

“Tt is for that*very reason,” interrupted Marnschka, “thatl 
fake you to lior.” 

“ I don’t understand you. What pleasure can it afford you to 
cause me pain ?” 

"I will put an end to your paiu then. Tice old one must 
overcome the resistance of the young lass.” 

The rough fellow jumped up from his seat more astonished than 
delighted, great as his joy was. Unable to refrain from expressing 
his wonder in words, he said : “ You don't like to see your folks 
married. It is a common saying with you, that whenever a fool is 
to bo horn, a young girl is married to an old man. Now 1 am not 
young, nor am I tlio greatest favourite with you. Whence, thou, 
this sudden change of fooling towards me ? l)o yon wish to get rid 
of me 

“Your head is turned with delight,” said MarnHohka, smiling. 
“Just think, a little soberly if you can, for a moment, and you 
will iuod no answer from me. Don't you know why I dislike to 
see my jsxiple get married '! Simply, because the first year after a 
robber has taken a wile, he loses all interest in his occupation, 
ITis thoughts are at home as often as lie goes out, and if lie is 
wautod.for along expedition, he is uo use at all. But with yon 
-the case is very different. You are lift longer young enough to Iks 
hilling aud cooing with your mate from morning to night.” 

“ But what is wanting in youtlifuliiess,'” iutemiptedDschurdse.hu, 
“may, perhaps, be made up in ardour.” 

“Wantsqha is a good lass,” continued Mflusehkn, “ its any in 
the neighbourhood. Besides, she is tlft ouly,child, and will iu- 
liorit the farm. Young, beautiful, prudent, and rich, is the bride 
you have iu view. Already your heart longs for her, and'jet you 
are afraid to take her. One scarcely knows wlmt to think. Do 
you tremble at your unexpected good fortunw 

Dsoliurdsehu reflected a wliile before he ventured to reply.. 
“When the fox sees a heu lying with its legs tied, he is in no 
iiurry to touch it. Busy prey is often only n bait. If l am to follow 
your advice, you must tell me plainly why you wish me to marry 
at once. You have some particular reason, and I must know it 
before I advance a single step.” 

“If you don’t like Wautseha,” said Mavusolika, “you may 
renlain single/or what 1 care.” 

"I have only one more ipiestiou to ask von,” rejoined Dschurdsehu, 
“ Against whom is the blow directed !" . , 

rt You shall know that, too, you old chatterbox,” was the reply. 

“ The blow ib aimed at the man whom 1 call mine. 1 can’t agree 
with him, I don't like him; he jnay bestow his heart upon whom 
he likes, but -not in my domains. Let him keep within his own 
limits, as I do in mine. I am jealous, it is true, lint not of Petru 
ho much as of my territory. Mlakalierg lies in my dominions, the 
HourcaS of the Tomes ate mine, Czorna and Motrn are unquestionably 
my brooks. It was so settled when 1 withdrew with my companions 
from connexion with him. lie may hunt where lit likes, only not 
on my grounds.” 

Dschurdsehu asked no fnpihei question. He had heard enough 
to understand that MaruSchkr was more jealous of her husband 
than she ohose' to admit ip words. The imperious wornair had 
separated from the iiaratrfpajhah, or robber-chief, because he 
neither would nor could submit to her overbearing conduct. 

* ,A*, the two wanderers descended quickly and silently into the . 
valley which serves as a channel for the waters that spring from 
tbejo)rth-west side of the lull, they came lo a sudden stand. A 
ghmnm^pf light shone upon them from the deptfi of the valley. 
T'lieJjjJREw fpet of light seemed ho larger than a lamp behind the 
" But kite travelers well knew that there was no 
iiwferilMghW there; consequently the light rniist some from a 
dire iff rT 


“Who can it he,” asked Dseliuvdaclm, “ that is encamped there? 
Surely it is not Petm’s company.” 

“ A company of gipsies, perhaps,” replied Maruscbka; “we shall 
soon see.” ' 

"Shall tre go down to them?’ 

“As if we hod any choice in the mutter. We have no other 
moans of crossing the water. Let us approach cautiously.” 

Marnschka felt in ker girdle, to he quite sure her pistols were 
there ready for use. She took hnr gun, loaded it, and primed it. 
Her companion also prepared liis weapons for immediate use. Thus 
armed for whatever exigency might occur, they cautiously went, 
towards the fire. 

Tips caution was, for once, needless. By the fire lay a single 
man, who was neither n gipsy nor one of lVtru's company, lmt an 
able-bodied Turk, apparently about li\e-mid-tliirtv yearn of age, in 
a small waistcoat and large trousers, with his hair cut oloso and Ins 
beard long. He was sitting cross-legged, after the Turkish Cushion, 
on the ground near the fire, smoking his chibouk as comfortably as, 
if lie were seated in a tavern at Hie (loldcn Horn, where, even at 
the present day, the sons id'the prophet are in the liabit of drinking 
the dark waters of wisdom. Yet he was not. so completely confident 
of peace as he would have felt in the coffee-house of a roguish (leech 
or a contemptible Armenian. Ho had Ids weapons pretty near him, 
pot excepting even his gnu, which was leaning against a stone close 
by. Near tiie gun lay a deer stretched out, a tender piece of which, 
rolled up in fat and put upon a spit to the fire, diffused a savoury 
smell around. The part which the brave Turk was cooking for his 
solitary meal wns the liver. Among his companions lie would not 
have ventured to cut this forbidden part. With his right bend bo 
turned the spit, while he held bis chibouk with the left. ■ lie 
scorned lo be dreaming over the job, if not asleep ; but he was still 
all on the alurt. He heard tlio footsteps of tile two who were 
approaching. In an instant he exchanged the spit aud chibouk for 
his gun,' and, nimble as a weasel, ho dinted into a bush close bj, 
rein which ho could look out in concealment. But before lie had 
ti nc t» see who it was that startled him, n clear voice said, 
“Fear nothing, Fortunatns; I am alone with old Dschurdsehu.” 
The voice sounded familiar to him, and tlio speaker went dose tot.be 
(lie, that the light failing upon her might remove all suspicion from 
bis lniuit, “Come forth,” said Dschurdsehu; ‘‘if we had been 
disposed to do you any barm, you would have had a bullet in you 
before you were aware of ns.” 

Tlio Turk came, out to great the new-comers, and resume as 
quickly as possible bis two fold occupation. Directly he had lighted 
his chibouk and begun to turn tlio spit again, he said, “Welcome, 
friends of old times. I Invite you to my meal. 1 1 .a glad to see 
you once mure. Above all, 1 beg you not to call me Fortiumlus a 
nurno I uo longer bear - but Selim, iu future, 

Marusdika and lior. companion had taken their seats on moss- 
grown stones. The warlike woman took a short pipe from her 
girdle and filled it out if a leather pouch. After she hail lighted it, 
she thus replied : “ Wlmt I have heard several times without believ¬ 
ing it, is true, then, after all 'I You have forsworn the true faith.of 
a Christian ; you have denied the Saviour of your immortal soul, 
and changed your auspicious name for an ill-boding one.” ■ 

“We won’t quarrel about that, fair Marnschka,” said Jie; “ 
think I have made a good exchange, Tlio prophet's paradise is 
happier place than your heaven.” 

“ If ono were only sure of it,” rejoined Marnschka. 

“Faith is hotter than knowledge,” continued the Tiuk ; “I 
believe in the glory Mahomet promises n;o ns firmly as'I formerly 
believed in heaven with its angels anil .stints. 1 am, therefore,, 
delighted with bright visions of the future,*whih; T thoroughly enjoy 
the present. What was I before ? A miserable rubber, under 
lVtru’s stern command. What itm I now '! A prosperous chief of, 
fifty men, with the prospect of something still hettcr.” 

• “Yet you did '..rung in running away,” said Marnschka in a 
subdued tone ; “had you remained, I might, perhaps, have preferred 
you to the present hanimpashah.” 

“If I had known that,” replied tSelim, “ I might, have invited 
you to go with me,” 

Are you in earnest jf” asked Maruschka, with strangely flash¬ 
ing eyes; whose glance the Turk could not face. 

" Yesterday is past,” said lie, “ and to-morrow is not yet <?ome,” t 
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RAISED ROSE CROCHET . COLLAR. 6th: Chaju 4, plain I in the centre of the 6 chain of lwt round, 

* repeat round. 

MammaiS.—B rook’s Great Exhibition Prize Goat’s-head Crochet 7th: Chain 8,' plain 1 in the centre of the 4 chain of last round* 
Thread, Njj 40, and Penelope Crochet Hook, No. 6. Vila collar repeat round, fasten off, which completes the round; yon then work 
is made in portions, and joined together with needle and thread, or 74 of the following. . 

worked together with one plain at the option of the worker. ; small mounds. 

To form the BoBe : Make a chain of 8 loops, plain, 1 to form a Make a round loop, the size of this O, and work 21 double in the 
round, fasten off. round loop. 

. 2nd round : Work 1 treble, chain 3, repeat round, pjain 1, and 2nd round: Chain 9, miss 2, plain 1 ; repeat round; you should 
fasten off; yoir should have seven treble in the round. have 7 lots of the 9 chain in the round. * 

8rd: Plain 1 at the top of the 1 treble of last round’, work 8 3rd: Work double crochet in each loop all round, which corn- 
treble in the 3 chain of last ronnd, plain 1 at the top of the next. pletes the round; you now require 14 of the following. 

1 treble of last round, repeat in the same 1 treble all rotmd, pattern von leaf. 

asten off. Make a chain of. 12 loops, turn book, and work the 12 loops 

4th: Work 1 treble at the top of the 1 plain of last round, chain. double crochet. 

6, repeat round, plain 1 at the top of the 1 treble to form the round, . 2nd ronnd: Chain 3, miss 2, work two treble in 1 ‘loop, repeat 

fksten off. . . , to the end,, and in the’ end loop chain 3, work 2 treble, work the 

6th : Plain 1 at the top of the 1 treble of last round, work 8 other side the same, with the treble opposite, the treble and 8 chain 

treble in the 6 chain of last round, plain 1 at the top of the next at the end, plain 1 in the end loop, fosten off. 

1 treble of last round, repeat in the same loop as before, repeat 3rd: Plain 1 in the centre of the first 8 chain of last round 
round, fasten off. - chain 8, work;! treble at the top of the first treble of last round 
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6th: Work 1 treble at the top of the 1 plain of last round,' chain 
9, repeat round, plain 1, fasten off. ' . ' a 

7tb : Plain I at the top of the 1 treble of last round, work 10 * 
treble in the 9 chain of last round, plain 1 at the top of the next 
1 treble of last round, repeat in the same loop .as before all ronnd. 

. 8th ■: Work 1 treble at the top of the 1 plain of last round, chain 
12, repeat round, plain 1, fasten off. 

9th: Plain 1 at the top of the 1 treble ot last round, work 18 
treble in the 12 chain of last round, plain 1 in the 1 treble of last 


chain 2, work 1 treble at the top of the uext treble of last .round 
you repeat all round the Inf fvith>3’chain, opposite the 3 chain ot 
- last'round,- and 2 treble' at the top of the 2 treble of last round, 
with 2 : chain' between them, working both sides to correspond, 
turn back. ' 

- 4th Chain 4 and plain 1 in each lot of the ehain of last round, 
fasten.off, which completes the leaf; you then work a stalk td each 
leaf as follows : chain 6, work 1 treble in the centre of the chain 
round between the edge and the centre, work 1 treble on the other 


round, repeat round. 

10th: Chain 5, miss 2, plain 1, repeat round each fold of the rose. 
11th; Chain 6, plain 1 in the centre of the 6 chain of last round, 
repeat round, fasten off, which completes the rose; you require 7 of 
these flowers to form the collar, and six of the following. 

'large rounds. 

• Makea round loop, the size of this O, and work 80 treble in the 

^jflmund: Chain 19, ttizz 5, .plain 1, repeat round. f 

aw t fork double crochet in each l>«p all rpund. 

|p^th : <ftMin;fi, nrjjae 2, plain 1, repeat round. 

' 6th: (Mia 6, plgia 1 in the centre of the 6 chain at U*t round, 
-repeat round. 


side, the same turn back, and work the 6 chains plain, fasten off, 
which completes the stalk ; after working the number of each 
portion required and joining them together, as shown in the'illuii- 
tration, yon work a band for the nook-part of the collar as follows. 
Work a few plain at the end, then chain 10, and work 1 treldq 
* where it requires a treble, and a double where it requires a double, 
and a plain in the centre of the stalks and. rounds az you zee the 
Stitches in the engraving, so as to majfe it lie to the shapeot the**i., 
2nd row: Chafe. 2, min 2,- work 1 treble, repeat to ttjk*nd, 
tumback. v * 

3rd: Chain 2, wdrk 1 treble** tbs top of the trsble of Ijp kpw, 
repeat to WtW, tnm, back. n,,-'.-*'4 '»\\ 

4th: fioubie crochet, fasten off, which eompUtes tWooiUr. 
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SIR CUSACK RONEY. 

the course of a memoir of Mr. William Dargan, which appeared prises. Mr. Peto, having hail long experience of Mr. lt'ngey’s pecu- 

our pages in January, 1853, and more especially in reference liar aptitude of the kind referred to, embraced the suggestions 

that gentleman’s promotion of the Dublin Exhibition, which has offered, with a promptitude alike flattering to the discernment of 

ce mot with n recognition so universal and so eulogistic at the the mis and confidence of the other, as the issue proved. Forthwith 

ads alike of royalty and of the multitude, there occurred, in allu- Mr. Honey develop! the highly-cmnplieated hut most simply- 

u to the individual whose name heads thiH notice, some remarks executed scheme, known as the ‘Tourist Traffic System,' whereby 

ich we take the liberty of repeating, as the best introduction the requirements of the travelling public were met with a complete- 

tlffl observations that are about to follow. Having given ness which, all things considered, would have been declared wholly 

»e details of Mr. Dargan’s early life and subsequent railway impossible three months before the machinery was in full operation, 
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proceedings, the biography continued; “Towards the end of 
1851, the prescient eye of Mr. Honey -well known in England, and 
whose capacity for administering the affairs of great mercantile 
companies and associations hail long been established—foresaw that 
there was about to he an ‘ exodus,’ as the saying is, of the British 
travelling public into Ireland. This idea he soon made apparent to 
the chairman of the Chester and Holyhead Railway, Mr. S. M. Peto, 
the affluent and enlightened member for Norwich, whose nuim' 
is scarcely less known in any country in. Europe than his own, 
owing to the vastness and general diffusion of his railway enter- 

Vol. Ilf,, », s.—81, 


and which would have been utterly impossible in any other hands. 
According to the Times of the 18th of November, in its review of 
Sir Francis Head’s ‘Fortnight in Ireland,’ upwards of 200,000 
English tourists visited that country in 1852. This enormous 
crowd, equal to tbo entire population of a' Herman principality, or 
South American republic, made their acquaintance with the island 
at probably, on an average cost per head, one-fifth what they would 
have been able to do but for tire suggestion of Mr. Roney's system ; 
while the country and all the railway companies were immensely 
benefited, and the foundutiou laid for. the illimitable future eriteu- 
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sion of the same plan. Ireland was full of English visitors, who 
expressed their admiration of what they saw, and their delight with 
the civility and attention lavished upon them by a people whose 
natural disposition was pronounced to be worthy of their scenery 
and their soil—and the foroo of flattery could no furthor go. The 
eommon topic of conversation was, of course, the wonders of the 
World’s Fair the previous summer in Hyde-park, where every one 
had been, and whence every one had carried some idea to inter¬ 
change for a neighbour's. A Lilliputian reproduction of the Brob- 
dignag structure bad been got up at Cork, and with very great 
snooess, though oonficed only to the contributions of the neighbour¬ 
hood. The icntiment of the desirability of a Great Irish Exhibition, 
doubtless, occurred simultaneously to numbers all over the country; 
but, os tho poet defines wit to be, what was 

1 Oft thought before, but ne’er so well expressed ’— 

So these vague, dreamy, and ns yet voiceless predilections had to be 
reduced to form and substance and tangibility ; and they were, by 
Messrs. Dargan and Money. When, where, or under what circum¬ 
stances these gentlemen originally came together, we have not 
heard. But certain it is there ensued from this meeting a mutual 
recognition of capacity, ingenuousness, and determination, which 
has resulted in a conviction that the two individuals were essential 
to the completion of the purpose which then germinated, perhaps 
unconsciously, in the mind of either. Probably the merit, if it be 
one, of priority, belonged to neither; and spontaneously the con¬ 
ception came forth. There were two Frankensteins at work on the 
same materials; but such ‘ faultless monstor as the world ne’er 
saw,’ at least in Ireland (the land of phenomena), will, we believe, 
be the result of the double parentage. Wholly devoid of jealousy, 
superior to the littleness that would seek the gratification of a 
paltry vanity by enforcing obscurity on others, as shown by his 
rejection of a titular honour proffered by the late Lord Lieutenant, 
Mr. Dargan not only insisted on keeping altogether in the back¬ 
ground, but that Mr. Roney, as his representative on the committee, 
should become the secretary of the undertaking. This Mr. Honey 
did, stipulating only that his position should lie honorary, his ser¬ 
vices gratuitous, and immediately he proceeded to justify in Ireland 
the expectations which his English antecedents had already created. 

“ The unparalleled acf of Mr. Dargan in placing £20,000 at the dis¬ 
posal oUhe committee, would iu itself have been sufficient to stamp 
any pssject with abundant eclat iu any part of the world, and to 
ensure the donor an universal celebrity. But what lent it the 
prestige of assured success in the eyes of persons who were to lie 
called upon to send to it those articles which alone could make it 
what it ought to be, was the knowledge that a practical man like 
Mr. Roney had pledged himself to realise Mr. Dargan’s aspirations, 
by achieving for Ireland an eminent industrial status among 
nations, and thus, by one effort, obliterate the*bdinni of ages. 
Accordingly, his reception on the continent, with many of the 
languages of which he is well acquainted (ho was partly educated 
in France), was in' the highest degree gratifying. The letters he 
took from our Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs secured him, of 
course, the co-operation of the whole British corp» diplomatique 
abroad, and procured him admission to circles that would have 
been otherwise impervious to all private efforts. But in the coun¬ 
tenance personally extended to him by the Emperor of the French, 
the King of the Belgians and of Prussia, and by the various Dutch, 
Austrian, and other continental authorities, mid all the great 
manufacturing and artistic interests of every kind, in the course of 
his extensive tours, there was a heartiness and cordiality far more 
impressive and significant than what any formal introduction, 
however exalted, could have commanded.” 

“Mr. Roney, well knowing on whom he had to rely, instead of 
circumscribing his scope and concentrating his efforts when he saw 
how brilliantly the scheme wa« being token up, put forth fresh 
feelers, and derived fresh strength and during from each response. 
Mr. Dargan added another Ofiu to the original sum. Again the 
Wdrk BWJJBoied ; and again Mr. Dargan seconded the efforts of his 
another, advance of £14,000 making a total of 
r| Here it has been necessary to stop,. not from the ex> 
fiction of Mr. Bargains liberality, pud still less, if that be pos* 
tie, by « cessation of the consequences we have been particula¬ 


rising; but because of the pressure of inexorable time, the necessity 
of now seeking to mature and perfect what had been so sumptu¬ 
ously initiated. On that object tbc energies of the Dublin exe¬ 
cutive are now being bronght to bear. The erection of the building 
is keeping pace precisely with the calculations on which it has been 
erected. Wo do not wish to encumber this paper with details of 
its dimensions and peculiarities, and shall content ourselves with 
saying that it is after the design of Mr. Benson, O.E., who erected 
the Cork Exhibition already alluded to. Selected from among 
twenty-nine competing designs, -the rivalry being'provoked far 
less by the proffered prise of £50, than by tlie desire to participate 
in the fame redounding from a prominent association in such a 
work- it is uniquely beautiful; and though it has necessarily much 
in common with the Crystal Palace, it is in no respect a plagiarism 
of that conception, and abounds in merits of its own that stamp it 
as thoroughly original. Be the result of the Exhibition what it 
may—and it is impossible to believe it can fail to be all and every¬ 
thing its projector and creator can expect—the remembrance of 
1853 will at least confer an enviable immortality* on William 
Dargan, and for ever 1 keep bis memory green ’ with a grateful and 
admiring posterity." , 

It is with no inconsiderable satisfaction that the, writer of the 
foregoing, after the lapse of eighteen months, quotes his then antici¬ 
pations now, and appeals for tlieir confirmation to wliat lias since 
become matter of history. If the magnanimity of Mr. Dargan was 
remarkable in refusing at the hands of the Irish viceroy the honour 
of a knighthood, how much greater must it have been in declining 
a still higher dignity when proffered personally by tlie monarch 
herself > But the favour of tlie sovereign raised him to a far more 
exalted eminence than his acceptance of any mere titular upjicllation 
could have done. Her Majesty, with a truly royal gracionsuess 
worthy of all panegyric, on the occasion of her visit to Dublin lust 
year, proceeded, accompanied by tlie Prince Consort, to the private 
residence of Mr. Dargan, at a short distance from the Irish metro¬ 
polis, and express^} to him and his amiable wife her sense of the 
admiration with which she had been filled by a contemplation of 
the soperh fabric his truly patriotic munificence had erected on tlie 
lawn of Leinster House. Not only did her Majesty do this, but 
she took care to manifest her feelings towards him in the most 
conspicuous manner possible within the area of the lieantiful build¬ 
ing he had created, and repeated inspections of whose varied and 
extraordinary contents she luwle in company with him. The 
success of the Exhibition was great, though it resulted in a loss of 
not less than £20,000 to the projector—a loas which he estimated 
as light indeed compared to the enduring good it was calculated to 
confer, and which it lias conferred, on his country. 

The main-spring of tlie t 'flat that attended the memorable 
Dublin Exhibition of 1853, was admitted on all hands to lie 
in the secretary. Through his exertions it was invested with its 
thoroughly cosmopolitan character throughout Europe, contribu¬ 
tions from nearly all jiartH of which were forwarded, principally at 
his instigation and personal solicitation, to the value of nearly three 
quarters of a million sterling. There never was a question raised 
in any quarter us to tlie lutramount credit due to him, not only for 
his indefatigable exertions in connexion with this great work, but 
for tlie tact and discrimination that gave efficacy to those exertions, 
anil imparted to his colleagues a reliance tiiat everything he under¬ 
took would be carried out to tlie letter. So emphatic was this 
feeling on the part of the executive staff, not only during the etm- 
tinuanoe of the Exhibition, but after its close, when the mere 
temporary value of his presence and counsels might be supposed to 
have passed away, that the “Official Record” of the undertaking 
was dedicated to him by the chief financial officer of the oommittee, 
in terms whose warmth and deserveduess were abundantly justified, 
as the facts we have enumerated will readily suggest. 

Acting in conformity with the voice of public approval, the lord- 
iicutenant of Ireland, the Earl of St. German's, on the opening day 
of the Dublin Exhibition, intimated that, at its close, he proposal 
conferring on Mr. Roney tlie honour of knighthood—apieoo of iutel- 
HgencS'tliat was received with unqualified approval, not only ftmung 
his countrymen, but iu England, where he had fanned a larger 
circle of friends titan almost any private individual not moving in 
political lift or commanding Ugh social station could boost of. 
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Some of the more influential of these friends haring, about the time 
we speak of, matured plans of immense magnitude in connexion with 
the development of the resources of Cauuda and British North 
America generally, l>y means of railways, naturally turned their 
attention to the gentleman who, by common accord, was regarded 
as in every way the most competent to carry these plans into 
execution with the utmost promptitude and discretion. Accordingly 
negotiations were opened with Mr. Honey, by the directorate of the 
magnificent system of railways, of which tho main artery is the 
Canadian Grand Trnnk, extending upwards of 1,400 miles, and 
connecting the Atlantic seaboard on the English side with the net¬ 
work of the States’ railways and the cluun 'of lakes on tho west, and 
requiring no less than eleven millions sterling for its formation. 
Tho Exhibition lieing now in tlie full tide of its popularity, Mr. 
Honey closed with these overtures, and in June proceeded to 
Canada, where his faculty of railway organisation in creating an 
executive staff and simplifying the arrangements for traffic that waa 
yet non-existent, though certain to be enormous as soon as the 
requisite facilities should be forthcoming, speedily made itself felt 
in a mode as satisfactory as circumstances would possibly permit. 
Having made repeated inspections of every portion of tiie country 
and its vicinage about to bo embraced in the sphere of the British 
North American railways, he returned to Europe, and on tho 
closing day of tile Dublin Exhibition bad conferred ujKm him, by 
the Earl of St. Germans, the honour of knighthood, when, to quote 
tho “Official Record” already alluded to, “ 12,500 of his assembled 
fellow-citizens manifested their approval of tho action by their 
hearty cheers, which rang through the entire building.” 

Had Sir Cusack Roney remained in Europe during the entire 
period the Dublin Exhibition was open, it is believed by those most 
oompotent to form an oj pinion of sucli matters, that the pecuniary 
result would liavo IpcCU a considerable gain, instead of a heavy 
h>ss to Mr. Dargati. It would be useless now to analyse the pro¬ 
bability oil which tliiB conjecture was based; but, however we 
might have rejoiced for Mr. Dargan’s suke^hud Sieli really been the 
ease, the absence of Six- Cusack Roney from Canada, at the precise 
period when be visited that most flourishing dependency of the 
British crown, would have retarded events pregnant with material 
consequences that are not to be measured by gains or hisses of a pri¬ 
vate nature, however large. His personal acquaintance with Canada 
and its wonderful resources as a field for his countrymen, und the 
confidence with which the latter looked up to his judgment, enabled 
him to direct to the shores of our own North American colotfiex a 
considerable ‘ isirtion of that tide of Irish emigration which had 
hitherto flowed almost exclusively to tho United States, even when 
flowing through the Canadas. Hence, every mail from America 
brings news of a constautly-ir..TonHiug proportionate influx of Irish, 
ami not only of Irish, but. of English and Scotch immigrants into 
Canada, the powerful previous attractions of which for labourers 
of every class, and esiiecially farmers and men of small means, more 
particularly with large families, have been infinitely enhanced by 
those stupendous railway works of which Sir Cnsack is the director, 
and the progressive benefits of which to the mother-country and the 
colony must be inestimable. lie remained some months in England, 
actively employed in the promotion of the onerous duties entrusted 
to him, and with such success, making so apparent the solidity and 
self-sustaining nature of Canadian prosperity, that the war, which 


annihilated so many other soliomos of great promise by disorganising 
the money-market and soaring capitalists from investing, failed to 
prevent the nooessary funds from being raised for the construction of 
the various soctions of the Grand Trunk us Vapidly as was desirable. 

During bis stay in England lie was mainly instrumental in getting 
up one of tho most imposing demonstrations of respect and esteem 
ever shown in tho city of . London to any iudiviuual subject in this 
realm, with the single exception of the Duke of Wellington, It was 
a diuner at the London Tavern to Lord Elgin, Governor-general 
of Canada, who happened to be in this country at the time ou leave 
of absence from the post to which he lias since returned with 
renewed eclat, and where he has just established fresh claims on the 
gratitude of tho Canadians and admiration of the English com¬ 
munity. The price of the ticket* to the dinner was three guineas 
and a half per head-a circumstance which we mention, simply 
for the purpose of showing that the inducement to he present 
must have been something more than ordinary, when such a cost 
did not prevent the great room from boiug crowded to its utmost 
capacity, with men of tho highest station in the metropolis, Lord 
John Russell being in the chair, supported by nearly one-hall 
the present cabinet, and by several ex-secretaries of state for 
the colonics, who came forward to testify their concurrence in the 
conduct of the noble guest of tho evening, at the instance of tho 
committee, to whom Sir Cusack Roney acted ns honorary secretary 
—a position anything tint a sinecure in his hands. He soon after¬ 
wards returned to Canaria, in company with Lord Elgin, and 
accompanied his lordship to Washington, where the noble earl 
succeeded in effecting a commercial treaty with the United States, 
that lias not only for ever put an end to the perilous disputes which 
so long endangered the peace and good feeling of the two countries, 
in respect to the right of fishing witliiu certain debateable limits, 
hut lias made free-trade and genuine reciprocity the basis of all 
future commercial relations, whereby eaeli nation will be a most 
substantial gainer, Canada, in a pre-eminent degree, profiting by 
fie now and never-failing murkets tlius opened for, her teeming 
and varied produce at her own doors. 

It only remains for us to say, in the words of “ Dod’s Knight¬ 
age” for the current year, that Sir Cusack Roney, whom we intro¬ 
duce into our gallery a* an evidence of what energy, industry, and 
exemplary conduct will achieve in tltis country, oven when not 
exercised in the ordinary professional, commercial, or political 
walks of life, is the 1 ‘ son of tlio late Cusack Roney, fesq., an eminent 
surgeon in Dublin, wbu was twice president of tho Royal College of 
Surgeons there. Born in Dublin, 1810 ; married, 1887, (laughter 
of Jas. Whitcombe, Ei q.; educated in France and at C.e University 
of Dublin, where lie graduated B.A., 1820, and in the same year 
passed tlie College of Surgeons in Ireland ; but shortly afterwards 
abandoned the medical profession. Was secretary to the Royal 
Literary Fund from 1885 to 1887 ; subsequently became private 
secretary to the Right- Hon. R. More O'Ferrnll (late Governor of 
Malta), when lie was secretary to the Admiralty and the Treasury; 
was next, for some years, a clerk in the Admiralty at Whitehall ; 
became secretary to tlie Eastern Counties Railway in 1845 ; and 
managing director of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada in 1853 ; 
was knighted by Earl St. Germans, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, for 
bis eminent services os secretary to the Great Industrial Exhibition 
in Dublin in 1853.” 


MONUMENTAL FOUNTAIN, IN THE I'LACE SAINT SULHCE, AT PARIS. 

Tms bountiful work of art, '--huh was raised at the expense of tlie In the niches on the four sides of the pavilion, which are sepa- 
city of Paris, and of which wt in csent an engraving, stands close to rated liy Corinthian pilasters, have been placed the statues of four 
tho Churoli of Saint Sulpice, in the middle of the great square great pulpit orators—Bossuet, Fenolon, Flechier, and Massillon, 
before the doorway. It is of stone, iu tlie funn of a quadrangular The niches arc surmounted by escutchcous crowned witli caps of 
pavilion, surmounted by a hip roof, which terminates iu a flower ecclesiastical dignitaries, and hearing the arms of the dioceses c.Y 
and a cross. At the foot of tho pavilion arc three basins one above Meaux, Oambrai, Mines, and Clermont. 

tlie other, the two uppermost of wliioli are connected by four The monument was constructed according to the plans and under 
pedestals with two stops. The upper step of each supports a vase the direction of M. Visconti, by whose recent death France has lost 
with two handles, from which flows a jet of water; ou the lower a great artist, of whom she may well hs proud. It has been charged 

step Is a lion couchant with a curtouche in its claws, represent- with being a little tio heavy in general appearance, and there is 

ing the arms of Paris. " The water which escapes from the vases certainly Borne truth iu tins; but the excuse of the artist is *“p- 

fltlls in cascades into the lowest basin, which is octagonal in posed to be, that lie felt it necessary to conform to the type set 

form. before him in the doorway of the Church of Saint Sulpice. There 
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in less room for any sucli excuse iu the case of the statues oi 
Penelon, Massillon, ami Pleehier, which arc for too heavy. It is 


standing instead of sitting? Had this-been done, the artisMo effeet 
would have been greatly improved in several respects, But If the 
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MoNt'MKNTAI, FOUNTAIN IN TUN PUCK ST. SVLPTCK, AT PAIUS. 


Dfe, th a t, ns each figure is in ft sitting posture ami above th. level proportions adopted by the architect presented that course, Why 
of vision, they cannot but appear subject.to this defect; bntthe could not tbe same lightness and animation have been given to 
question’is, why should not the bishops have lieen rejireseuted .these three figures as are visible in that of Bossuet ? # 
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'THE SOLDIER RETURNING FROM AVAR. 


It is a, touching scentr, and unhappily one that is very opportune at 
the present time, which our artist lias depicted in the work before 
us. We there see the broken warrior coining back to his native 
village after long and hard service abroad, liis strength is 


his having his arm still in a sling. He sighs ns l.e contrast* his 
present exhausted and almusl hopeless condition with the cheerful 
liglit-heurtcdness with which lie first eulisted in the army. He 
looks back with a feeling of melancholy upon the day when lie first 



TItK SOMlIKIl HBTUllKJHO FROM WAR. 


exhausted, his brow is wrinkled, and his look pensive. 3?h6 stripes 
: *I K ® bis arm, which are honourable proofs of hi* good conduct, 
unhappily cannot cure his wounds or replace the mutilated baud, 
the loss of which he has not yet recovered, as appears from 


set out from homo in all the buoyancy Ot youth, pleased with his 
uniform, anu .'ill of ho)ioful aspirations. He remembers the looks 
of admiration which flashed upon him from gentle eyes as he passed 
along, the expressions of good-will poured forth )>y kind neighbours, 
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and the affectionate embraces of dear relatives. Here it was that 
he parted with hie fond mother, who, like all his fascinating 
illusions, is now no more. 

His limbs totter, and yet he hastens on to keep-up with the two 
young guides who go before him. . They are his sister’s children, 
who have come out to meet him. The eldest lias, with some 
difficulty, prevailed upon him to let her carry his luggage, and he 
hag scarcely been able to refuse the youngest his gun. They both 
kneiv him at once; his uniform was familiar to them; they even 
knew the number of his regiment. As the girl looks round at him, 
he is foroibly reminded of her mother, whom he him not seen for 
years, hut to whom he is strongly uttacbed. A thousand emotions 
are stirred witiiin his breast as ho hours the village church-clock 
strike, and sees the field in which he used to work, the well-known 
road, add the old house. Scenes long forgotten nmh in rapid suc¬ 
cession before his mind’s eye—the hay-makiug, the harvest, and all 
the various occasions of merriment which enliven rural life. 
Arrived at the home of his youth, he is received with open arms. 
The children play with his sword and his gun, and amuse themselves 
by putting on his solfiier’s clothes; while all the neighbours come 
to listen to the story of ids adventures. 


PAUL SCAIIRON.* 

A glut more than a hundred years ago, there was a grand car¬ 
nival at Mans. It was not such a carnival as we see now-a-days. 
All was open and above hoard; there waa no concealment. One of 
the madcaps of the hour was a youth of seven-and-twenty, who 
desired to he, however, quite disguised. lie accordingly plastered 
himself with oil and then rolled himself in a feather-bed, which 
certainly gave him a very grotesque and absurd appearance. The 
whole carnival was taken by surprise at this original mask. People 
ran after him in crowds; at last, however, the hoys became 
unpleasant 1 iu their conduct, and the young man and his three 
companions plunged into the Barthe, which was full of ice. A few 
days later his three companions w ere dead, and he was attacked by 
hopeless paralysis of bis limbs. 

The hero of this scene was Paul Seurron, the most, uproarious 
comic poet ami w'riter of France, author of the “Comic Bomancc ” 
and other productions of the same class. 

Born in Taris in 1010, his father being’ a counsellor of parlia¬ 
ment, Seurron would have had nearly a thousand a year, Knglisli 
money, if the annoyances of a step-mother had not driven him to 
commit the greatest follies. The above adventure was the last of 
a series of extravagancies and wild conduct that were leading him to 
ruin. At his father's death, lie pleaded against his stepmother, 
amused his judges, and lost his case. He was now doomed to 

* Some account of this writer was given in vol. ii. p. 207. 


obscurity and poverty, but he took it forth extreme good humour. 
He took refuge in a house in the Marais, living ip a chair, 
“having no^motion left hut that of his tongue aud fingers.” His 
deformity was increased by a foil from a horse. He began to 
live as a poet, and was patronised by nobility. The Bake dC 
Longuevillei, Gaston d’Orleans, Madame de Hautefort, successively 
gave him employment. At last, he was presented to Anne of 
Austria, who offered him a place. 

“ Madam,’’ said he, “ the only post I can fill, is that of official 
hick man of the crown.” 

The office was created and a pension attached to it. 

“ I promise to fulfil my functions admirably,” lie said. 

lie wrote away, however, and lamjiooned everybody. Unfortu¬ 
nately, he did not spare Cardinal Mazarin, who suppressed hie 
pension. The princes, the rebels, and their coadjutors made it U$ 
to liim in popularity. He asked in vain for the smallest living—a 
living, even without any parishioners. He could not obtain it. 

One evening, a young lady of great beauty came to one of his 
evening parties. She was very poor. Daughter of a Calvinist, her 
existence had been a miserable one. Her youth had been spent in 
prisons and in huts. She became a Catholic to save herself; and 
when once converted, was abandoned by her patrons. She was 
driven forth to die without a hope. Scarrun saw her, heard her 
story, and was much moved. 

“You must go iuto a convent or marry," said he. “Do you 
want to bo a uun ’ If so, I will write poetry until I can pay your 
dowry. Do you prefor a husband ? I can offer you half my bread 
and the ugliest face in France.” 

Framjoise il’Aubigiii preferred the poor cripple to the convent. 
She married him ; aud never was there a tenderer wife. In the 
marriage-contract Searron described her dowry as “four gold 
pieces, two fine eyes, a splendid figure, beautiful hands, and much 
wit.” 

“What ft dowry !” said those who were present. 

“It is immortality,” said the poet; “ the name of Madame Soar- 
roil will live for ever.” 

Nine years of devotion rewarded Seurron. In his house she 
liecame acquainted with Tureuue, Mignard, and Levigne. A 
widow at five-and-twenty, she had reputation, beauty, and every 
accomplishment; hut she refused every offer. ' 

Sulue years later, there tuoMlplaee in the chapel of Versailles, lu 
presence of the Archbishop of Paris and many witnesses, a marriage 
ceremony, which reasons of state rendered it necessary should be 
kept secret. The contracting parties were Louis XIV., king of 
France, and Madame de Maintenou, the widow of Searron, who 
from this hour governed France, and was generally esteemed to be 
as great an enemy of liei early faitli, as any of those who persecuted 
her when a child. . 

Searron is recollected as a coarse rhymester. His widow holds tho 
position of a queen of one of the greatest of French kings, legally, 
though not avowedly so. 


TIIE HYiENA. 


All the warmer parts of the eastern continent, from India to the 
Senegal, in Western Africa, are inhabited by great numbers of a 
singular animal, which uppeara in some respects to unite the cha¬ 
racters of several distinct creatures. This is the common Striped 
Hya'ua (Hyana Vulgaris), a. creature of the most repulsive aspect, 
and to the full os disgusting in his lmbils as in his external appear¬ 
ance. At first sight he has n good deal of the apjiearanec of a large, 
and very ugly dog, ami agrees so closely in some of his characters 
path the dogs, Unit Lumens, the great Swedish naturalist, associated 
the hyrena with Uiese animals (dogs, wolves, ami foxes), under the 
’ 1 IlywTta. Later naturalists, however, have found 
Kich warrant the complete removal of the hywua from 
rtv.' These are derived' partly freui the Structure and 
new. of the teeth, which somewhat, -apply ach those of the 
Panxtr Uta tongue of the liyiena is furnished, like Uuit of the 
r gats (the lion; tiger, etc.), with a number of prickles, serving 


to rasp the last partieles of flesh from the holies of its prey. 
Unlike the cats, however, their claws arc not retractile; and they 
possess beneath the fail a little pouch, like tluvt which we meet with 
in tho civet, and which, as in that animal, serves as a receptacle 
for au odorous secretion. The jaws und teeth of the hyaina are 
exceedingly solid and powerful; and tho former are moved by 
muscles of prodigious strength, enabling the auinml to crack hones 
which ofie would have thought beyond his jmwer ; so firmly does 
he bite, and so tenacious is he of his hold upon anything that 
lie has cnoe seized, that it is almost impossible to make him let it 
go. The Moors arc said to avail Uicmselvos of their knowledge'of 
this circumstance to ftipture the liyama. They throw him the end 
of a long sack, made oh puriaise, and, when lie hag seized it, tty# 
may drag him wherever they please, without any foar of his looshfg 
his holdi Cuvier tolls us, also, that the Aral* employ die 
of ihe hytena m expressive of obstinacy j aud the term "stifft^ 
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necked ” may certainly be applied to this animal in more senses 
than one; for it not nnfrequently happens that the rvrtebrm .of his 
short, thick neck, become fixed together by » bony secretion, in 
consequence of the violent muscular action to Aiclt they are con¬ 
stantly exposed, so that, in some coses, the whole of these bones 
are at last united into a single piece. Hence, the older writers, to 
whom this fact appears to have been wgll known, wer^induceil to 
assert that the hyiena, unlike other ouimuls, lmd but a single bone 
in his neck., The whole fore-part of the body in the liyiena is mus¬ 
cular, and well-developed—a structure enabling the creature to dig 
into the earth with groat facility, which, as we shall see hereafter, 
is of no small importance to him; but the hinder quarters are 
depressed, the legs being thrown out behind very much, so os to 
give a very awkward appearance of weakness to this part of the 
animal, The head is short and thick; the nose bread and black ; 
the eyes prominent; the ears very large, upright, nearly naked, 
iftid of a dull purplish colour. The general colour of the auirnal is a 
brownish-gray, marked with irregular dark brown or blackish 
bauds on the body* and limbs ; the tail is rather short and bushy ; 
and along the baok runs a strong, bristly mane, which the creature 
erects when irritated. 

The liyiena generally lives in caves, where it sleeps during the 
day, being a strictly nocturnal animal in its wild stale. It feeds 
principally upon the dead bodies of men and animals which it may 
meet with in those inhospitable solitudes; but, in many eases, 
venturing nearer to the habitations of man, it seeks its food in a 
manner which tends more than anything to excite our abhorrence. 
The creatures prowl into the cemeteries during the night, and tear 
open the graies iu search of newly-buried bodies, which they mangle 
and devour with insatiable vor.vei 4 v. It is not surprising that tbe.se 
farts, perhaps imperfectly observed, and ciubellisliod with the 
wsrigth of Oriental imagination, should have given rise to an infinity 
of snperstitious tales ; one instance of which will, probably, lie well 
known to the majority of our readers—for there is no doubt the 
Ghoul, in whose company, the lady iu the “Arabian Nights” 
indulged her taste for human flesh, is merely the hyiena in a super¬ 
natural dress. Mr. Bruce, also, the Abyssinian traveller, says that 
the streets of Gondar were “full of them from the time it turned 
dark till the dawn of day, seeking the different pieces of slaughtered 
carcases which this cruel and unclean people expose in the streets 
without burial; and who firmly believe that these animals are 
hnlasha from the neighbouring mountains, transformed by magic, 
and oonie down to eat human flesh in the dark in safety.” It is 
singular, in this case, to mark the close coincidence of superstitious 
belief in all countries ; by merely substituting the wolf for the 
hyiena, aad making allowance for the difference in the habits of the 
two animals, we get at a jraperstition which was long prevalent in 
our own laud. Disgusting as the carrion-eating habits of the hyiena 
ap]iear to ns, especi illy when manifested in the way last mentioned, 
we must not forget that, in common with the vultures and many 
other creatures equally offensive to fastidious minds, he is perform 
iug his part in the economy of nature. And this part is by no 
means one of tho least important; for, in the hot climates inhabited 
by these creatures, none can render more effectual service to their 
fellows, than those which, undeterred by abominations which 
would probably turn the stomach of any of the more aristocratic 
carnivora, clear away dead animal matter, which, if left to the 
gradual process of decomposition, would poison all the atmosphere 
in its neighbourhood. 

The hyiena, liowover, by no means confines himself entirely to 
animal food in a state of decomposition —high, as our epicures 
would, doubtless, term it -oa the contrary, ho appears not to let 
slip any opportunity of sup; .ying himself with fresh meat when it 
falls in his way. Brace tells ns that the hyiena was “ the destruc¬ 
tion of their asses and mules, which, above all others, are bis 
favonrite foodand this traveller had considerable experience 
as to tho habits of the animal. He appears rarely to attack 
man unless provoked, hut then knows how to defend himself with 
courage, as the following extroet from Bruce's work will show. 

It is also interesting os showing the great variety of objects to 
which the appetite of tho creature can adapt itself. “ One night in 
Moitsha,” says Mr. Bruce, “ being very intent on observation, l 
hoard something pass behind me towards the bed, but upon looking 


round oouid perceive nothing. Haring finished what I wag than 

about, I went out of my tent, intending directly to return, which I 
immediately did, when I perceived large bine errs glaring at me in 
the dork. I culled upon my servant with a light, sud there wm 
the liytcna standing nigh the head of the bed, with two or three 
large bundles of candles in liis mouth. To have fired at him I was 
in danger of Breaking my quailrant or other furniture, and he 
seemed, by keeping tho candles steadily iu his mouth, t» wish fur 
bo other prey at that time. As his mouth was full, and he hod no 
claws to tear with, I was not afraid of him, but with a pike, struck 
him its near the heart os I could judge. It was not till then lie 
showed any sign of fierceness; but upon feeling his wound, he let 
drop the candles, and endeavoured to run up tho shaft of the Hpear 
to arrive at me, so that, in self-defence, I was obliged to draw a 
pistol from my girdle and shoot him, and nearly at tho same time 
Illy servant deft his skull with a battle-axe.” 

There is a very general opinion that the liyoeua is quite untame- 
able, arising, probably, to a great extent from the ferocity anil even 
malignity of liis aspect, and this and the opinion acting together, 
have, no doubt, often prevented the experiment from being made, 
for the animal, although not much uglier than many bull-itogs, is 
certainly not one that would be very generally attractive as a pet. 
Nevertheless, it appears that the liyanm is capable of living tamed, 
and will even exhibit a good dual nr the affection of a dog ; fur Bishop 
lleber states, that he saw one in India, which followed his master 
about, and fawned upon him and liis friends exactly iu the manner 
of onr more amiable-looking canino friends. Another character¬ 
istic of' the beast, which no doubt is not without its effect in pro¬ 
ducing tho general feeling of dislike towards it, is its singular voice. 
This sounds like a very harsh imitation of a Iranian laugh, rather, 
perhaps, of that quality known to theatrical managers%s “fiendish,” 
a horrible, unearthly cacliinniition, which may lie heard in almost 
any menagerie at feeding time. Ill-adapted as the noise is to pro¬ 
duce any impression of jollity on the minds of the hearers, so os to 
attract them into its neighbourhood to see what is going on, there 
is no doubt that it was this that led the ancients to believe that 
the hyiena possessed the power of imitating the human voice, and 
that by this means he lured unwary traveller!, to his den, with 
.oany other particulars, which are related by Pliny with becoming 
gravity. Still more extraordinary was the belief entertained by 
the ancients that these animals annually changed their sex, being 
males one year, females the next, and no forth. 

Although the form of the hyiena does not give promise of much 
activity, he runs very swiftly when fairly in motion; for some time 
after starting, however, lie is said to halt in his gait to such an 
■extent, as to produce an impression that one of his legs is brokeu, 
and it is nut until this wears off that he gets trhis rail speed. 

Two other species of hyiena are found at the Oi j e of Good Hope, 
where they are known to our colonists by the name of wolves. 

One of these, called the Strand-wolf (llyaiiu rillom), is of a dark 
grayish-lirown colour, with only a few blackish stripes pa the legs ; 
the other, the Tiger-wolf (Ihjtena crocnta), which appears to lie the 
"commoner species, is of a grayish colour, like the striiied liyiena, but 
instead of stripes, is covered with black si>ota. In most of their 
habits they greatly resemble the striped hyiena, but appear to. 
depend for food more upon their own exertions. They pursue and 
destroy even the huger domestic animals. Dr. Andrew Smith says 
that the hyiena never ventures to attack any animal unless it is run¬ 
ning from him : “So anxious is he for the flight of the animalH, as 
a preliminary to Ills attack, that he urcs all the grimace and threat¬ 
ening he eon command, to induce them to run.” And the Rev. 
Honry Metlmen iafunan.ua that the hyaenas “ seem invariably to 
seise their prey in the flank, where neither hoot* nor heels can lie 
of nraeh avail; and deep soars are often to be seen on oxen anil 
horses that have been caught by them and escaped.” Both the 
authors here quoted, agree that animals whieh from sickness or 
other causes arc nnahle to run from the hyamn, and are conse¬ 
quently forced to defend themselves, are rarely injured by him. 

Such a formidable enemy is he to the Cape farmers that every 
meaus are adopted for his destruction, and in the neighbourhood of 
Capo Town, where hysenas were formerly very plentiful, coming in 
great numbc.s even into the town during the night, their numbers 
are now greatly reduced. His cunning, however, often renders him 
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more than a match for his enemies; no ordinary snare will do for young ohildren of the family. "Soars and marks on the various 
the hyeena ; during his nocturnal prowliugs he, carefully examines parts of the body,” says the doctor, “ often testify to the traveller 
every unusual object, and if guns arc set with cords or leather how dangerous a fyo the natives have in this animal.” Not with- 

tliongs attached to their triggers, and crossing the hviona’s path, his standing this ferocity of natural disposition, the Spotted Hyena is 

investigations generally lead to his avoiding the danger by taking a ofton domesticated by the natives and colonists of South Afiriot, 
different path. “The farmers,” says Mr. Methuen, “ hove so ‘amongst whom he is said to be even preferred to the dog "for 
often observed this result, that they now very rarely attempt his attachment his mastor, for general sagacity, and even, it is said, 

destruction by this means, but occasionally succeed by substituting for bis qualifications for the chase.” . 

for cords the delicate stems of creeping plants, which are regarded We may add, in conclusion, that, prior to the last geological 
by him without suspicion, until he has actually suffered by them.” changes undergone by this part of the world, England itself was 



•arm iiy.kna (ijy.uka h wakis). 


Although diminished in numW in the, 11 . 0 * <• populous parts of inhabited by a gigantic species of hyaena, bearing a considerable 
the Cape colony, hyienae are still very mime;.ms in the Coffee esemi lance to the Capo species, but attaining nearly the she of the 
country, where, from their being expo»ul so much less danger. Brown Hear. The bones of this animal have been found in eaves, 

they exhibit an unusual degree of boldness. Here, l)r. Smith tells both in this countr, and on the continent, associated with thejxmes 

ns. they frequently endeavour at night to get within the wattles of heriiivorons animals, which had served him for nourishment 

,w»th which the houses 111 c defended. If tl j mice eil in this -T.joct, actually bearing, in many instances, Hie marks of his teeth ■ whilst 

ftey next endeavour to enter the houses, where they will devour an additional proof that the caves were really the residence of the 

anything they can find, and not nnfrequeutly cany off some of the hymnfo is derived from the presence of his exorewonts. 
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THE MURDER OF THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER. 


Cam. bo m#n happy till ho is dead, says an ancient proverb, and 
there is wisdom in it. When the babe is burn, none can tell what 
will be its course or when its life will cud. The day may break 
nut fine, but rain and clouds and Btonus may come before night. '• 


clay. These facts arc less seldom witnessed, these truths seem 
almost less true in these days of monotonous civilisation, of rail¬ 
ways, of reading and writing and the new police. But all history 
abounds witli them. In the post they seem to be hut common- 



Everywhere around us nre change, decay, and death. None can 
boast, for none know what a day may bring jj^b. Shame may . omi 
to- honour end honour to Bliame. Lazarus and Dives may change 
place*. Astern in the wheel may exalt the leuaant into a prince. 
Another turn, and the prince may be a peasant or a lifeless lump o 


maxims. In the past, to be great was to be in peril; to he 
to a orown was often a sure road to death ; to be in a poeition 
all would envy, was the sure and certain prelude to being in a 
on fr m which even the poorest and vulgarest would shrink, 
s toko an illustration from our own national chronicles. 
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V'Dn t, bright May morning—it Tit May 4tb, 1483—there wit a To many, *uoh a We must have wemed ft^i of promise of' 

royal procession trending ipt way from the great north road along all that the world desires—the dawn of a day that would know no 
the ancient streets of London. From far and near, from crowded cloud. 

balcony and quaint housetop, looked down admiring eyes. London In a little more than a month, that power and splendour had 
bad come forth & greet her young king, though there was terror in passed away. By the Protectors authority, a sermon bod been 
its walla nevertheless. The queen and her son the flute of York preached in St. Paul's Cross by a time-serving clergyman— and such 
and her five daughters wore trembling ell the while in the men are always to be had when they are wanted to proclaim c 

titary at Wesftninater. They trembled, as weli they might; for young king and his brother bastards. The Duke of Buckingham 
they knew the man who hod now placed himself at the head of - made an eloquent harangue on the same subject to the mayor and 


power, and who, under a inask of Becming loyalty, had but one 
object in view—the aggrandisement of himself. Richard,.Duke of 
Gloucester, the Protector, has always been considered one of the 
worst characters in our histoyy. In our childhood «e learn his 
loathsome crimen, and in after-life our national dramatist peiqie- 
tuates the impressions of our childhood. If we believe many of our 
• historians, Richard HI. was a monster in body as weli as in mind. 
“ The tyrant king Rieiiard,” says John Ross of Warwick, his enn- 
temporaryf “ was born at Fotheringay, in Northamptonshire. 
Having remained two years in his .mother's womb, lie came into 
g the world with tectli and long hair down to his shoulders.” What 
lie adds is, perhaps, more strictly true. “ He was of a low stature, 
having a short face with liis right shoulder a little higher than his 
left," a picture which was wrought up into absolute deformity by 
subsequent historians, lint contradicted by the testimony of a 
witness of undoubted credit- a picture which Khakspeare lias made 
popular in the speech of the Duke himself, where lie savs 
“ I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks. 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass; 

I, that am rudely stamped, and want love's majesty . 

To strut before a wanton, nmliiing nymph; 

I, that am curtailed of this fair proportion— 

‘(Seated of feature by dissembling nature ; 

Deformed, unfinished; sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 

And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark ct me as I halt by them." 

But, in reality, it seems that Richard’s delects were more moral 
than personal. It was his mind that was so marred, it was the 
soul, and not the carcase in which it was set, that was so defective. 
His enemies reluctantly confessed that Richni 1 possessed personal 
courage. If I may venture to say anything t. his honour, though 
he was a little man, yet he wus a noble and valient soldier, says 
one. He was much admired for his eloqneuce and powers of per¬ 
suasion, which were almost irresistible; especially alien aided by 
his lniunty, which was sometimes excessive. His understanding 
was good ; but be seems to have been a cunning man rather than u 
great one—imjieuetmbly secret, and a perfect master of all the arts 
of dissimulation. Ambition was bis ruling passion. It was this 
which prompted him to supplant bis hapless nephew, in order to 
obtain his crown : and, when lie had formed that design, lie seems 
to have stuck at nothing in older to secure its success. Coolly 
and deliberately ho murdered the Karl of. Rivers, Lords (fray and 
Hastings, because they stood between him and the crown. His 
ambition led him to still darker deeds. Between him and the 
object of his guilty and unscrupulous ambition, were two young 
princes—chargeable with no crime—innocent of all wrong—the 
children of his brother and wards of his own. But it was necessary, 
or it seemed to h<m such, that they shnnld die, and their fate has 
ever been the one flagrant enormity—the one damning crime with 
which all generations of men have associated his memory, and for 
which they have for ever abhorred his very name. If great men 
knew in what light history would paint them, or how cold and 
impartial would be the verdict of posterity, they would less fre¬ 
quently venture to go wrong. But, for Richard, as for every man, 
there was some excuse in the circumstances by which he was sur¬ 
rounded, and in the character of his age. Host men would have 
done aa he did to obtain power. All men had to wade through 
aeas of blood; yet no one would have suspected, as he rode through 
the streets of London,- bare-headed, before his nephew, calling to 
“Behold your king !” that to him that youthful king 
fcye to owe not merely the loss of hi. crow , but of hit. very 
Many might have envied thjit young boy, aa be was the 
' object of every eye, and as the public vented its acclamations in his 


citisenB of London; and in August the crown had been placed od 
Richard’s head. But the young princes, where were they ? Beneath 
the stone steps of the Tower, sleeping the sleep of death after life’s 
little fever of greatness and glory. The murder has beeu denied ; 
but there seems no reason for doubting it. It has come down to 
ns on the authority of Sir Thomas More, who only wrote five-and- 
twenty years after its occurrence, when a variety of sources, that lie 
might not be enabled to acknowledge publicly, were open to him 
for the acquisition of materials. The following is his version : - - 
" King Richard, after his coronation, taking Ilia way to Gloucester to 
visit in his now honour the town of which lie bore the name of 
old, devisod, as lie rodo, to fulfil that thing whioli he had liefore 
intended. And forasmuch- as his mind misgave him, that lys 
nephews living then would not reckon that he could have right to 
the realm, lie therefore- thought without delay to rid them, ns 
though killing of Ins kinsmen might aid liis cause, and make him 
kindly king. Whereupon lie sent John Greene, whom he especially 
trusted, unto Sir lbiliert Brakcnbury, constable of the Tower, with 
n letter and credence also, that the same Sir Robert should ill any¬ 
wise put. the two children to death. This John Greene did his 
errand to Brakcnbury, kneeling before our Lady in the Tower, 
who plainly answered, that he would never put them to death to 
die therefore. With which answer Greene returned, recounting the 
same to King Richard at Warwick, yet on liis journey ; wherewith 
lie took sueli displeasure and thought, that the Home night lie said 
to n secret page of Ids: ‘ Oh ! whom shall a mail trust ? They 
that 1 have brought up myself —they that I thought would have 
mostly Eerved me -even those fail, and at my Commandment will 
do nothing for me.' ‘ Sir,’ quoth the page, ‘there lieth one ill 
the palh't i'homlwr without that I dare well say to do your grace’s 
pleasure—the tiling were light hurd that he would refuse;' mean¬ 
ing by this Sir James Tyrrell.” Accordingly, Tyrrell was sent for, 
and lieeame compliant. It was a villainy from which he had not 
the grace to shrink, and it was devised that the two young princes 
should be murdered in their beds, “to the execution whereof ho 
appointed Miles Forrest, one of the four that before kept them; and 
to him he joined one John Lighten, bis own horse-keeper, a big, 
broad, square, and strong knave.” And when the time came, 
More tells ns, “ all the others lieing removed from thorn, this Miles 
Forrest and John Lighten, about midnight, came into the chainlicr, 
and suddenly wrapped them among the clothes, keeping down by 
force the feather-bed nod pillows hard upon their months, that 
within a while they smothered anil stifled them, and their breaths 
failing, they gave up to God their innocent souls, into the joys of 
heaven, leaving to their tormentors their bodies dead in bod; after 
which, the wretches laid them nut upon the lied and fetched Tyrrell 
to see them ; and when he was satisfied of their death, he caused 
the murderera to lmry them at the stair-foot, mostly deep in the 
ground, under a great heap of stones.” The stranger who now 
visits the chapel of the White .Tower will see, at the end of the 
passage which leads from the outer door to the fool of the circular 
staircase winding upwards to the sacred edifice, the old trunk of a 
mulberry-tree, reared against the wall in the comer. There stood 
the stairs; anil beneath those stairs, in 1674, were found bones 
"answerable to the ages of the royal youths," which wore accord- 
ingly, by Charles the Second’s orders, honourably interred in 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel at Westminster. The apot was marked 
by the erection of the aliove mulberry-tree, which was cut down 
a few years ago, when the present possuge was opened. Thus the 
tale was confirmed —if confirmation was required—and when the 
(videuee for the lmiggpal belief was of the most convincing kind. 
Richard waded through seas of blood to the throne. Between hiin 
and it stood the royal princes; the way of getting rid of those 
princes would soon he dear. Once wrong, for Richard them was 
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db alternative lint to cutftjuUe wrong. It wm his necessity. The 
tale wad even denied; there seems no reason, however, to doubt 
its truth. Shakspeare—who* aarfll-the world knows, was u better 
historian than many a man who would deem play-writing a profane 
ant' and Shakstmre himself little better Hum'one of the wicked 
—may hare set down Tyrrell’s very words as he narrated the * 
murder: — 

" The tyrannous and bloody act is dune, 

The most arch deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land wus guilty of. 

Dighton and Forrest, whom I did suborn 
To do this ruthless deed of butchery, 

Albeit they were fleshenod villains, bloody dogs, 

Melting with tenderness and mild compassion, 

Wept like two children in their death's sad story. 

• 1 Oh thus,'.quoth Dighton, ‘ lay the gentle babes.’ 

‘ Thus, thus,’ quoth Forrest, ' girdling one another 
Within their alabaster innocent arms ; 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 

Which in their summer beauty kissed each other. 

A liook of prayers ou their pillow lay, 

Which once,’ quoth Forrest, ‘ almost changed my mfhd. 

But oh! the devil ’—Here the villain stopped; 

But Dighton thus told on : —‘ We smothered 
The most replenished sweet work of nature 
That from the prime creation ere she framed. 

Hence both are gone, with conscience and remorse. 

They could not speak, and so 1 left them both 
To bear thus tidings to the bloody king.’ ” 

lint the ctime failed to answer its cud. Riclmrd bad to jmy the 
penalty of his crime by the forfeit of his life, and thus Nemesis was 
avenged. In the shame attached to Richard’s name ever since -in 
the horror with which all have regarded it- -she has hod a still 
deeper aud more enduring revenge, ami the two young princes mur¬ 
dered in the Tower still live in the page of history ana in the 
sympathies of men. 


THE AUTHOR AND THE FRENCH 1'URLISHER. 

In 1H3S, a youug anthor, quite unknown to fame, called one morn¬ 
ing oarly Upon the worthy Ambrose Dupont, tho celebrated pub¬ 
lisher of the Rue Vivienne. The lord of tin- Isiok-tnuie was very 
much in the humour, on that occasion, of a wild Imar after a 
day’s chase by tierce dogs. He received the young author liter¬ 
ally with a growl, enough to have terrified a timid man unt of 
the house, lie coolly pulled' out his manuscript, and begged the 
publisher to read it. Ambrose Dupont, a worthy mau, though 
rough, refused even to look at it. The author insisted. The pub¬ 
lisher told him to take it and himself away together. The young 
man politely declined ; and Dupont at last, to get rid of his impor¬ 
tunities, told him to leave his hook and go. 

A week later lie called again, and so on for about three months, 
oucc every week, to ask the fate of his novel, which, at last, lie did 
hear. It was not a very Hattering opinion that was communicated 


to him. o But ho only smiled, and went away. About a • for tnigh t 
later be presented himself again in the ante-chamber *f M. Dupont. 

“What, sir,” exclaimed he, “again! Methinks 1 told you my 
inind last time sufficiently dearly.” 

“Sir, you convinced uie,” said the young Jesuit; “and I have 

mIM tv my that, aajniesclng in your t>pinion. 1 have burnt my 
juumihicript. " 

“Ah!" re/d/ed the publisher, somewhat surprised, ■■then i 
scarcely wmprehoad the present object of yam visit.” 

“I have not come on my own account, In it if you will sjwre me 
a few minutes- " 

“ Walk into my private room, sir,” said Dupont. 

“Sir,” liegan the other (our readers will recollect the scene is 
laid in France), “ you have lieard of Hanzeni f” 

“Sir, his reputation is European. I would have given him any 
price for a book.” 

“ Then, sir, allow me to say that—it is a great secret--I bring 
you the first volume of a translation of a new work by him.” 

“ A whole volume?" exclaimed Dupont eagerly. 

“Yes, a whole volume,” said the young anthor. ^ 

“Will you leave it a day or two (” asked the publisher. 

“ No; I can only hand it to you, if sold.” 

“ But you can read a few chapters'? ” 

” With pleasure.” 

“ Excuse me a moment,” said Dupont; and ho went out and 
brought a gentleman from an inner room. 

The young author read a chapter; the publisher uml his friend 
looked at each other; they smiled. Presently Ambrose Diijmul 
interrupted the reader. 

“ What do you want for the hook ?” 

“ Twenty-five injiies, and forty pounds a Volume. ’ 

“ You agree to that.” 

'• With pleasure.” 

The treaty was made, aq agreement drawn up mill signed. The 
publisher was full of admiration, lie addressed Soulic, the author, 
whom lie had brought in to listen, in no hesitating language. He 
declared to him that it was better than any of the celebrated 
author’s previous works the warm atmosphere of Italy breathed 
forth in every page. The translator bowed aud smiled. 

The work went to press, the publisher read the sheets with real 
interest. At last the eventful tlay came, when the title-page was 
placed in his hands. I-Ie read with amusement the name of a 
popular French novel, “Bertrand de Born.” 

“ What do you mean lie exclaimed angrily; “this is the title 
of the hook I refused.” 

1 ‘ Exactly," said the young man. 

“ And why have you put it to the translation t” 

“ It is not a translation. This is the hook y«u refused without 
reading it.” 

Ambrose Dupont hurst into a loud laugh, shook bauds with the 
cunning fellow, and published his hook, which was very sueeessful. 

Such a trick wonlu scarcely have lieeu appreciated in England, but 
as French ideas are, it was considered very natural and wus gene¬ 
rally admired, as what may he called a shrewd aud clever rust. 


JAPAN AND T1IE JAPANESE. 


Tub intercourse between Japan and China is an interesting 
feature in the history of these two remarkable countries. They 
were at one time intimate and active, though not always friendly. 
The Central Empire, as Japanese writers call China, looked down 
upon Dal Nippon with great contempt, claiming a sovereignty om¬ 
it; while, on the other hand, the Japanese looked upon the Chi¬ 
nese as inferior afiimals, below them in morals, in physical forma¬ 
tion, and everything. They arc ready to own that in letters the 
were beforehand witli them, because they actually did 
feceivq their literary knowledge from the Celestial Nation. Accord* 
fog. to Chinese historians, civilisation was conveyed to Japan in a 
very anri<4 way, hy a kind of colony. Wc art told that, in the 
lieoond century of onr ora; the lord of the Central Empire, having 


been informed hy certain learned ami worthy plulosOphbfs that the 
herb which gave immortality grew in Japan in abundance, sent 
over to tho island some three thousand boys and girls, who were td 
discover and bring back the inestimable plaut. It appears; hew* 
ever, that the said three thousand boys and girls, being unable to 
find tho valuable vegetable in question, and being all familiar with 
the summary methods of punishment in vogue in China, remained 
in Japan und settled there; thus, they all being fresh from school, 
gave the Japanese the benefit of their learning and letters. Japs* 
nese writers, however; contemptu'OUriy, reject this learned explana¬ 
tion; and say that teetersraBi|^ti2tbO'oame rill the Coreau peninsula; 
ah oxplanaion' »«ith 4 Wn|Mn& nor so striking as the fonuefv 
hot, apparently; hsW^iRfetWmtage Of trttk. - - JS ‘ ■ 
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There hud been fighting, it is true, iu the Corea; but rather in 
the form of squabbles than wars. 

That there was traffi and commerce between the two. nations, we 
know ; hut the vulgarity of the subject having terrified the grave 
chroniclers of ancient days, who condescended to nothing less than a 


the rich; and their expenditure contributed largely to keep up the 
750 tea-shops iu a town of 750,0(10 inhabitants. 

The study of Japanese literature is rather curious %an useful; 
and yot, as wo become more connected with the race, we shall get 
interested in their history, lu tire present day, no nation can keep 



battle, or an embassy, or the death of kings, we have little details ; 
though we do learn, incidentally, that many Chinese came to Japan, 
beoause of the free-and-easy life to be led in the tea-lmnses of the 
island—somuch more at liberty than those of China, whirli were 
unde? severe regulations, These travelled Chinese were, of course, 


wholly apart; ami we have little doubt that the time will come, 
when it will be considered a part of polite education to be intimately 
acquainted with the geography and history of all those nations 
which s*eain is bringing so close to us. 

The. earliest specimen of Japanese literature is an account of an 
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Embassy to Ohina, in the year 659. It is written hy a learned 
Corean, a ^ofeSSed literary man. It is called “ The Journal of 
Yukino Huraii of Petsi,” and conies down to us in a chronicle of 
the local history from 661 B.c. to a.i>. 61*6, called “Nipponki,” 
and published a.d.^ 20. It will he seen that the Japanese were 
before us in learning in thoHC dayH, for this work is in thirty 
volumes. If we judged a hook as a Dutchman did, hy size, it would, 
indeed, be a great work. The only pity is, that the Japanese have 
allowed ub to go so far ahead of them since. This work, and an 
historical survey, in Bevun volumes, published at Ohosaka, in 1795, 
bring down Japanese history to 1611. 

One of the ambassadors was lost at sea ; but Kisa and Yukino 
Uurazi, after a nine weeks’ voyage, made th? coast of China, 
stopped there os prisoners some time, and returned to Japan, 
having done as much business as many other ambassadors in times 
past. In the year 716, two students went to Chinn: and one, 
Simo-initsi-no-Mnbi, went home, after a residence of nineteen years, 
and, .taking the name of Kihinn Daisi, became a most celebrated 
literary character. The other was induced to remain in China, as 
Archive Keeper, and kept the office sixty-oneyears, when he resigned, 
and, returning to Japan, was drowned, at the age ol'eighty-seven. 

In 1607, the Chinese sent an embassy to Japan. Relations had 
boon broken off in consequence of the patent sent to the Ziogoon 
Hideyosi, or Tayko-sama. This potent prince was so indignant jit 
being appointed YTang of Nippon by the Emperor of China, that he 
replied —“ Sovereign of Nippon I have already made myself, and, 
if it enmes to this, I will turn over a new leaf, and make Ta'i Ming 
my vassal.” A terrible war ensued between tbe two sovereigns. 
It appears, as far as we can judge the politics of China and Japan, 
that the emperor of the former country wanted to play the Czar, 
and, like that potentate in Turkey, ennght a Tartar. 

The death of the ziogoon ended the war, which must have been 
rather a personal affair between two kings ; for no sooner was the 
death announced, than the Chinese embassy came to treat of peace 
and commerce, all the while, however, keeping up n skirmishing 
little war in the Corean peninsula. There is, further, a very inte¬ 
resting narrative, in .Tajianese, of the disasters ami adventures of a 
band of Japanese traders, who were made prisoners by the Tartar 
subjects of the Manchoo Emperor of China. It is koptatYedo, 
and is contained in a history of Chao-seen. It commences with 
great gravity. “From the earliest times," says the adventurer, 
“ the inhabitants of tbe coast towns Sinbo and Mikuni-urn, in the 
province of Yctsizen, have Ijeen wont, at the close of winter, to pass 
over to the dependencies of Japan, there to trade.” But then it 
seems that there was a doubt if tbe so-called dependencies were, 
indeed, dependencies ; tlie fiiet being, that Clmo-seen, like a 
refractory daughter, hud thrown off all allegiance, and claimed 
liberty from vassalage. It appears that the traders hit upon a 


B TJ HIED 

There was not a better young fellow in the Canton do Vaud than 
Louis Fischer; perhaps tborc were handsomer, wiser, and more 
polished striplings—doubtless there were ; but when we say better, 
we mean more thoroughly honest, straightforward, and good-hearted. 
You could uot teat Louis at this. You might equal him perhaiw ; 
let us hope, for the sake of the canton, that this could lie done over 
and over and over again ; hut you could not go teyond him. 

And the same thing might he raid of Lney, the herdsman’s 
pretty daughter, for Lney was as pretty ,.s she was good, which is 
saying a great deal—for sincerity and kindness and thrifty homely 
ways she could not be surpassed. In many respects she was better 
than Louis, and in her own sweet comely person was a realisation 
of the Alpine proverb—the hen is the better bird all over Switzer¬ 
land. 

Why do we talk about Louis nnd Lney in the s une paragraph, 
and bring them thus so closelv together ; why * They loved one 
aaother. You are not surpri at that ; at all events yo« would 
not. have been surprised if you had known them note y was who 
did. ’ They lived in the same village, met every day, and many 
times a day since they were little children wondering at the snow 
mountains. They had played together, worked together, learnt 


desert plaoe instead of Obao-seSn, and at onee gave np their com¬ 
mercial speculation. A terrible storm arising, the Japanese made 
a vow that,- if they were preserved, they wornil throw away—sacri¬ 
fice to the deities—all their defensive weapons. It immediately 
after happened, that they were attacked by a horde of enemies, and 
all the famous Japanese bows and arrows being at the bottom of the 
sea, the adventurers had, of course, no means of resistance, aud all - 
but fifteen out of fifty-eiglit were slain. But, for this massacre, 
the Tartars, a kind of Bashi Bazouks, were well bastinadoed. 
There is a curious passage illustrative of Japanese mannas. $heu 
the governor “questioned us by signs; whereupon Fioraycmon, 
taking out his nose papers, blow away a leaf to indicate that we 
were driven to this coast, by the wind. He then sat down in a 
peaceful attitude, to intimate that we were merchants.” 

Japan is known as the empire of 3,856 islands, and takes its 
name from the Chinese form of Nippon, Jih-pun, origin of the sun, 
according to the learned Klaproth. Marco Polo calls it Zipangu, 
a corruption of J lh-piin-kwo, kingdom of the origin of the sun. 
Authentic records give Zin-mn-ten-woo as the first mortal monarch, 
who founded the rule of the mikados. He appears to have teen a 
Chinese conqfleror, or invader ; hut as lie lived 660 B.C., we have 
not very detailed accounts of his ]mreutagc, which some ascribe to 
the terrestrial god who preceded him, th» last of a long line of 
divine monarclis. 

The mikados, relying on their divine right—whioh notion lias 
pervaded every savage nation in early times were despotic, though 
abdicating young. At lust, one mikado abdicated in favour of his 
son, three years old, whose mother was daughter of a powerful 
prince. This father-in-law usurped authority until Yoritomo 
ap|icared, ami after a time restored the old mikado, who appointed 
him ziogoon. In future, the mikado was only supposed to rule, the 
ziogoon holding all the jiowerin his hands. The ziogoon, as well as 
the mikado, lieeame at last an hereditary office. 

Hence followed all the elaborate military, civil, and religions 
orders, which make Japan one of the most oddly-governed countries 
iu the world, though always remaining a semi-religious, seini- 
luilitary monarchy, uphold hy the tews and arrows of the soldiers 
on one hand, and the priests'ou the other. The priestly influence 
in Japan, however, appears to have teen even above the military. 
In savage countries, where the two influences appear to mingle, 
in general the religious will he found to predominate. The ;mr- 
ticula rpriest, of whom an engraving is given (p. 291, is one of the 
iiigh priests of the sect of Btiddah, called by the Duteh travellers 
“ Buddadienst, Kecto zee-sju,” or of the sect Senju. This sect 
have made great way in Japan without having gained any political 
power. The surrounding features of the cut arc ornaments worn 
by the high priest of this religion. The chair occupied hy the 
worthy father is curious. 


ALIY E. 

together, worshipiied together, and they loved each other now ; 
friendship had ripened into love ; the playfellows had .become warm 
friends, and tbe friends lovers. Who could blame them ? Within 
a circuit of ten miles, measuring from the little village church, 
there was only one who harboured anything but lovo towards them 
for their love to one another. This was Fierro Joseph. 

A young man, maybe three years older than Louis, was Pierre 
Joseph. Some people thought he was better looking, and, perhaps, 
they were right. He hail a higher forehead and a more synune- 
trieal figure; he wore a smarter doublet, anjj had gold iu his 
pouch, he had received a tetter education and had seen more of 
society ; poople said lie know the world tetter. Fcrhaps he did. 
But fine feathers do not always make flue birds. There was not 
that open-hearted honesty in Fierre that was always to lie found in 
Louis ; and as to his acquaintance with society and knowledge of 
mankind, we are apt to say meu know the world when they only 
know -‘he worst part of it, and this, or report spake falsely, was 
the case of Pierre Joseph. 

However other people liked him, supixising that there were any 
who did, and giving Pierre Joseph the full benefit of the doubt, 
Lucy had no love for him. He had turned his attention towards her 
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for a long time, had come over to the village—for he lived farther 
up in the mountain—many and many a time, had brought her 
flowers in the summer 'time, and gossipped by the roaring lire in 
tile wintor; had laid himself out, as it were, to please, even to his 
costume—like Malvolio with his cross garters; hod talked and 
sung, and, to do him justice, he oould sing very fairly ; had re¬ 
counted his own strange adventures, described Milan and the city 
of the sea, and done all tlmt he fancied would win her admiration 
and esteem. But it did not answer his expectations. Whatever 
he did or said, it centred in himself. He appeared to labour under 
the idea that be was behaving very handsomely and with consider¬ 
able condescension, and appeared to intimate that a match with 
himself would bo a decidedly good thing. 

• Woll, it is an old story ; here was a rich lover, and there was a 
poor ono. . Blind love holds the balance, and duetts, dollars, 
guineas kick the beam. Lucy plighted her faith to Louis, and tho 
wedding-day was fixed. Pierre Joseph withdrew in high disdain. 
He was heard to threaten mischief on the blithesome couple, and 
seen to frown that horseshoe frown of his, which made him look 
like Scott’s “ Red Gauntlet.” . But what of that ? words are but 
breath ; let him threaten—let him frown ; the sun will shine ns 
brightly, and days anil nights will come and go, as if he had no 
being. So the wedding-day came. It was a busy day in the vil¬ 
lage, and a happy day. Preceded by an old musician and tbo 
bridesmaids, tlie young people walked to churcli, followed by a 
woman with a basket of flowers—a bit of uature for the festal day. 
When they entered tho church, they were all surprised by noticing 
Pierre Joseph. There be sat, in a dusky part of the church —quite 
away from the sunshine—moodily watching all that touk place. 

Never mind -Pierre Joseph cannot stop the way ; lie can only 
watch with his dark frown uud his bright eyes ; he can only follow- 
like a dark shadow, as the company go back, and the flowers are 
scattered in their way. When all is over, lie turns away to the 
mountain-road and goes moodily homeward, plucking a flower to 
pieces, leaf by leaf, as if lie were going through the old charm of 
“ love me, love me not,” which Marguerite tries in the play of 
“ Faust.” 

Ho time went on; and the young bride became a thrifty housewife, 
labouring witli her husband bravely at all the duties of a peasant’s 
life, and never flinching from work for a moment. While tilt 
young man’s axd rang in the forest, and here and there a stately 
tree wavered and tottered and fell ; while Ids bright scythe glided 
over the rich greensward, and with right good will lie delved the 
earth, till the perspiration, in great drops—labour's bright jewels 
— stood on his limw, his busy, bustling, 'thrifty wife was binding 
Up tlie vine to the poles on which it grew, twitching off superfluous 
leaves and tendrils, gathering in tlie orcliard fruit, and making, in 
her cleanly dairy, the finest cheese that wusasver placed on table. 

They w-ero very happy ; mill happier when a little one was bum 
—“a well-spring of pleasure, a messenger of <joy and peace.” 
They heard no more of Pierre Joseph—they almost forgot him ; 
perhaps, indeed, they sometimes recollected- but always kindly— 
how friendly he had once appeared. As to Ids later conduct, his 
threatening, his visit to the church, and the rest of it, no reference 
was ever made. But troublo came. Lucy’s father died ; and with 
their grief on this account came tlie discovery that lie was much 
poorer than they thought for ; that he was in debt—deeply in debt 
--•and, worst of all, in debt to Pierre Joseph. What could lie done? 
They saw that at any moment all that was owing could be 
'demanded ; they saw that *vhat little property the old man pos¬ 
sessed would not meet a titlu- of the sum due ,* they felt that to 
allow matters to-take‘their *m,rse, would bo to dishonour the 
memory of one whom they dearly loved. So Louis resolved to ride 
over to Pierre Joseph and attempt to make some arrangement 
with him. 

He was received coldly, but mitli respect. Pierre professed to 
deeply regret the death of the old man. The money, he said, had 
beon -owing a long, long time—long before tho marriage; that, of 
eouroe, ho could have no demand on Louis or his ymiug wile. 
After talking long time, Louis mode tho proposal which lie had 
come to rnalfe. Would Pierre allow the matter to stand over for a 
year;, if be became answerable for its payment? PieiTe would 
advise him not to do that. Better think of it again. Better not, for 


the sake of a foolish pride, involve himself in other people's' diffi¬ 
culties ; especially when those other people were under the sod. 
Bead men tell no tales, and, doubtless, are heedless of all tales 
told. What if the villagers lost somewhat of their old respect for 
him; he would still sleep soundly nudor the daisy-quilt ' No. Lout* 
was resolved. Would the other grant him the time required ! No. 
Yet, stop ; tor old acquaintance sake, ho would. They parted 
more cheerfully than they had met; and, as the young man rode 
a^ay, he did not observe the horseshoe frown that came upon the 
other’s forehead, or how he muttered to himself, that it would work 
bravely yet. 

Spring, summer, autumn, winter, tlie year was over and past, 
but it was a year full of disaster, tin the uuuiversnry of the 
agreement, Louis stood once more in the liest room of Pierre's 

residonce. There was a deep flush, a rod spot on his otherwise 

pale cheeks as lie boweil to tho other when they met. He told in a 
few words tlie story of his disaster. Not a sentence from l’icrre. Ho 
mentioned how sickness had been in his house, and his wife and child 
were but slowly recovering even then. Not a word. He tohl of 
liail crops, bad vintage, accident and disaster. Not a syllable. He 
begged for time. Time ! not a day, not an hour. Time ! no ; be 

had waited long enough. The tide had ebbed. Let Louis lie pre¬ 

pared for the worst. Pierre did not raise his voice, liut he spike 
iu a calm, measured strain, without lifting his eyes, and without 
betraying any emotion; except that tlie horseshoe frown was on 
his face, lie was the same quiet man as ho liad been that day 
twelvemonth. 

And the worst cainc. Louis and his family wore turned adrift. 
They had to leave their old home, give up all they held dear, 
resign everything into tlie hands of their inexorable creditor. It 
was not for nothing he toro the flower leaf from leaf long ago. It 
is a hard thing,to quit a place that we love, » place that is asso¬ 
ciated with our earliest recollections, where every leaf and flower, 
every blade of grass and crisping plant is eloquent, mid tells the 
. story of our early life. There ih a snerednoss in home, » first 
homo. To thu earliest places of human worship there clings—so 
goes" the Arab legend—a guardian sanctity ; there tlie wild bird 
resti not ; there tlie wild beast may not wander; it is the hallowed 
spilt on which the eye of (inti dwells, and which man’s best 
memories preserve. ' There is some such feeling clinging to a first 
homo, ami to qiiit such a Inline after lung years of happiness is 
sometimes sail and hitter. 

As a hired labourer Louis obtained employment far up iu tlie 
mountains. His home was now a poor rough place, but very dear 
to him. He had a good heart and hoped-- hoped on ; hoped ever I 
Ono evening lie was returning from his daily labour, singing softly 
to himself on old stave that lie liad often snug in happier days. 
Tlie snu was sinking fast, and tluug its roil rays mi the ice moun¬ 
tains, uud as Louis turned n corner of tho circuitous pith, be 
noticed a stranger mounted mi a mule, and riding slowly along. 

He bad scarcely porceivigl this figure, when a sort of rushing 
sound, not very loud, but steadily increasing ill its strength, was 
hoard. Louis stopped ; he knew too well what it meant. The 
stranger in advance stopped also, and as they glanced around tliuir 
eyes met—it was I’ierre Joseph. 

“Stop I stop !'’ oried Louis, “the avalanche is upon us 1” 

Steadily, but with tremendous velocity the snow-drift was 
advancing. At first,* a narrow line of bine upiu the white surface 
of the snow, it gradually assumed a more terrible appearance, there 
was no time to move or to attempt any oscajie ; it was upon them. 
Man and mule rolled over, tlie -feet of lands slided from beneath 
him, amid tho mass of drifting snow they were hurried forward, 
till somo projecting rock became a barrier, and they w?re cast 
against its rugged Bide. After a few moments -of terror, Lotus 
aroused himself and found, although bruised severely, he was 
otherwise uninjured. He looked about him for Fierro, and discovered 
him not far off. His first movement was towards him, and lie 
found he lay there quite senseless. Aware that this drift of snou 
was in all probability but the forerunner of another, ami perhaps 
more disastrous? one, he endeavoured to restore tlie fallen uian, in 
order that they might,.if possible, seek some shelter. That shelter 
was not &r off. There was a rough cabin or chAlet, built in the 
rock, which was thought to be a safe retreat in snob clrcumstonees. 
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Unable to restore Pierre, Louis made a rigorous effort anil sup¬ 
ported him to the place of security. Haring gained this refuge, he 
attempted to restore the unconscious man, bnt as he did so, the 
same rushing sound was heard again, louder, and louder still, with 
the crashing of pine trees, the wild cry of the mountain birds; the 
sound came nearer, it passed by; but was soon again renewed with 
eren greater rioleuce. 

Presently Pierre rceorered. He was greatly injured, and full of 
alarm. Keen Louis had upon him an undefined dread, a drei^l 
which took a defined character when he perceived that the ice and 
su'ow, the fallen trees and masses of rock, had settled ail about the 
vhfilet, blocking them in as effectually as though holts ami bars bad 


Pierre forgot his old grudge, Baw the folly of his old enmity in a 
new light, and, touched by the tender kindness of Louis, begged 
that the past might bo forgiven. Of course, it was not in theheart 
of Louis at any time to resist such an appeal. He wrote injuries, 
as wise men always write them, in the dust. Now they talked 
togother of poor Lucy—both called ber by that name—and at the 
child wlio would be her only support now. But relief came. Bold 
hearts and willing hands found out the chalet, and the buried alive 
w ere rescued.. 

Where was Lucy? Driven a'most to distraction, she had wan¬ 
dered over the most dangerous snow-passes, climbed where the 
eagle builds its nest and the chamois seeks its home; at last bad 
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been drawn upon them. There was no men us'of escape. The 
horror of their position presented itself to both. It fell most 
heavily"on Pierre. There he was, with a man whom he hated, aud 
Whom lie bail deeply injured alone - - without food -buried alive. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon wbat followt.l. For more than 
five days they saw no hope of rescue. The little food which Louis 
had with him was carefully portioned out ami shared between 
theta ; but what were they to do when that was gone ? And gone 
it was, *11 gone, at the end of the third day. For two days they 
tastedJiJM at all. During this time Lo .itf had made <r, cry 
effeflwiiii^’ot seme means of escape, hut altogether without sue. ess; 

l with Pierre when Pierre was rational ; but bis mind 
Iveryoften—-and they had become friends. Buried alive, 


turned tier face homewards— not her new home—but her past, her 
old home. So they sought her there, and ■found her in the church¬ 
yard, the quiet resting-place of those whom-she had loved. There 
they found her, kneeling at her father's grave, with her little child 
beside ber. She beard hor husband’s voiee, and, with a wild cry, 
rau to meet him. And what iqpre need be said ? The lost were 
found- - the dead were raised—the clouds whieh were about them 
rolled away- and henceforth 1 nippiness was theirs. They always 
bad gne constant friend, who grew to be a gray-haired man, and 
whose delight it was to sit beneath their cottage porjk on a summer 
eve, or by their blazing fire on a winter’s night, and*tell to some 
anxiously-listening group of bright-eyed children, the oft-repeated 
stoiy of Buried Alive, 












Vlfiw OP CQBLKNTZ.—TAKEN PROM THE MIGHT OF EHHENBRKIT8TEIR. 


occupying the same kite is now known. At the time when Anto- 
niOus wrote 'his *' IljfMrarium,” the fortress oontaited-about a 
mlw# After the Romani came the Franks, whose 

Vug^UdlJsft paftue at Cv*flv**Ua, called Cophdnuci. When the 
Suite «<»» ^ I«Ml the Debonnalre divided among themselves the 
dauhMUfti$a'%e preliminaries of the famous treaty of 

i.tpim.i'f.k-iK.f: , ■ 


hands of several possessors, the inhabitants gradually advanced li 
wealth and freedom, until at length they succeeded in completely 
throwing off the yoke of subjection, and made Cpblentz one of the 
chief centres of cJLmeroe In Germany. It extended, not merely 
below Ehrenbreitafcein, tit, along* the left hank of the Moselle, 
where ,maynow he traced th$ remains of the ancient town. 
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' "Towards *th« end 'of the thirteenth century, the archbishops of 
Treves wished tofortify Coblentz, nominally to protect it against 
foreign attack,' but, teally.'tn increase their power andreoover the 
liberties which the.people hod extorted from them.' At first, the 
people view ‘hither favourable to the project, and voffld funds for 
theconstruction of on outer wall; hot afterwards, seeing the snare 
- tbatwas laid for them, they opposed it with equal zeal. The result 
was,-a violent insurrection, followed by a bloody war which lasted 
two years, And ended in the capture of the town by the archbishop, 
under whose successors it remained till the middle of the fourteenth 
' century. Baudouin of Luxembourg, the last of these, agined abso¬ 
lute authority over the town, but was also its great benefactor. He 
Surrounded it with 'fortifications ^ enlarged Ehrenbreitstein, then 
■ called Hermannstein; built tbs old bridge over the Moselle; do- 
' stroyed all the castles “within his territory fsrnn which the havonB 
and knights emerged to waylay and plunder the defenceless 
traveller, and established peace and order throughout the district; 
leaving Coblentz a flourishing, if not a free town. Aftor his death, 
in 1307, Coblentz experienced great alternations of fortune. During 
the Thirty Years’ Ware it was thrice taken by the Swedes, the 
French, and the Imperialist forces. In 1688, Boufflers, having 
foiled to .take it, reduced it to ashos. During the revolutionary 
war at the close of the last century, it was the chief asylum fm 1 
French emigrants. In 171)4’ it was taken by Maroean, and ramie 
the chief town of a French department. 

Since the conclusion of the peace in 1815 Coblentz lias lielonged 
to Prussia, and it now forms the capital of the Rhenish provinces, 
upon which Frauce is perhaps not unfairly sus|iecteil of looking 
with an evil eye. The population amounts to $0,000, or. if we 
Include Ehrenbreitstein aud the garrison, 26,000. In a military 
print of view, Coblentz is not without importance. Since it has 
been united to Prussia, much nos been done .-to render it proof 
against nttaok, and it is now considered one of the strongest defences 
of that ride of the Prussian dominions. The fortifications, which 
ate constructed on the most improved principles, exteud over a 
large space, and are capable of containing as.many as 100,000 men. 
Ehrenbreitstein,' on the other side of the Rhine, which is connected 
with Coblentz by a bridge of boats, being also strongly fortified, 
adds still further to the strength of its position as a bulwark of tbe 
Prussian kingdom. 

The interior of the town preseute few objects of interest. The 
old town—that is, tbe part nearer the Moselle—is rather animated; 
but the stroets are narrow, crooked, and dirty. Though the new 
town, which extends behind the Royal Castle—a building raised by 
Clement'Wenceslas, the last bishop elector of Treves—has regular and 
Straight streets, the number of persons to be seen there is so small that 
it appears at first sight uninhabited. But, -to see Cnbloutz fairly, it 
is ueoessary to disembark from. Uio steam-lioat, and-go behind a 
frightful wall, which, without answering any. useful purpose, com¬ 
pletely hides from view the quay, the Royal Castle, tlio government 
palaoe, splendid hotels, and fine private houses. One must also go 
across the bridge of boats— more than a quarter of a mile in length - 
and ascend tbe fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, on tbe neighiamriug heights 
of Pfaffendorf, ?rom either of which positions may be obtained one 


** By Cobieittm onarisref'geiiti* ground 
- There is * imitll and simple pyramid, . - 
Crowning the summit of the vcydant mound ; * i/ ’ 

. Beneath its basearb horoo*’ arivet bid— • < . J'W' 

Our enemy's—but let not thdt forbid* 

■ ■. HonouOto.Marccau! o’er whosa carly tombj t ; 

Tears, big tears, gush’d from the rough soldier's lid. 
Lamenting and yot envying such A doom, ‘ , 

Felling for France, whose rights he battled to resume. 

Brief, bravo, and glprious, was his young career, 

His mourners werc two heats, his friends and foes, 

And fitly may the strangor lingering here . v ; ' 

Pray for his gallant spirit's bright repose ; 

For he was Freedom's champion, one of those, 

The few in number, who hud not o’erstept 
The charter to chastise, .which she bestows 
, On such as wield ber weapons; he' had kept . 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er him wept.' 

MY FIBST EVENING IN WALLACHIA. 

' . - BY A HOHVKB. 

Mt readers will recollect. the melancholy occasion on which the 
pioked men of the Hungarian army, after the two'extraordinSry 
days of the 9th and 13th of August, 1849, were compelled to 
abandon all hope of liberty, and to escape the monstrous cruelty bf 
Russia and Austria, by emigrating into Turkey. That day was a 
bright day for the Sultan—it was a bad day for Russia. The incut 
who wore driven by tlie force of Russia to seek refuge on the terri¬ 
tories of the Turk, are those who since have drilled and organised 
the Turkish forces, while many of them are at this moment binning 
for the time when they shall come into the field against Russia. It 
•matters not how, nor why—but I, in those days, was in the servioe 
of the Hungarian revolution. 

I was at Hatzeg, just recovered from a wound, when I received 
the fatal intelligence of the surrender of Lazar and Torek, and of 
the inexplicable day at Vi Hugos. I, like all my companions, oried 
out with tnry against the treachery of GSrgey. But rage and 
lamentations were too late. The only thing we could do was to 
joiu General Bern. All Was confusion and dofibt. Some said all 
was over ; some thought that there was falsehood in much of whet 
was said. None would decide. I decided for myself. . I had a 
good horse, a warm cloak, arms, and a portmanteau. I accord¬ 
ingly, knowing the country tolerably well, determined, alone and * 
unassisted, to join the general and ascertain from his lips What was 
to be done. 

; Hgd I waited a few hours lougeiyl should have found that Bern 
was at all events trying to resist, trying to save the nation from the 
fearful blow It had received. I. took my way towards the Iron- 
gate. I travelled at night, for fear of meeting with Austrians or 
Russians, though I chiefly dreaded the former. I succeeded in 
reaching the Iron-gate about twelve at night. I passed it and made 
for Weislowa. This city was calm and still, as if the savage dogs of 
war had never been loosed, and as if a nation’s liberty had not 


of the most beautiful views on the bordors of the Rhine. At your 
feet you have the Rhine, which has oulyjust issued from the moun¬ 
tains, and, joined by the Moselle, rolls along its waters, unmingled 
at first with its own, with graceful meauderiugs at the foot of smi¬ 
ling hills, which skirt its right bank as far as tbe distant chain of 
mountains lost in the horizon. At the juneliou of tho two rivers 
Coblentz, enriched by her commerce, which is increasing every year, 
seems already too much confined by the limits of the fortifications. 
Every quarter of au hour the bridge, over which an incessant crowd 
of people are pasting, opens, to let either a steamer or a number of 
towiqg-vessels go through. On the left you tee fort Alexander 
and Fort Constantine ; on the right Fart Francis, vhiih is on. the 
left bank of the Moselle ; and beyond the Moselle and the Rhine 


, g vast plain, inte;-Hpers«l with villages, extending westward and 
.. northward os far as the voloanic mountains of Maifeld and Eifel. 
aWfcMe {eh oldir.g. the cultivated richness of thi^undulatiug plain, 

. hfflp calling to mind the numerous battles which have ' 
ht there, from the time.Vhen Caesar marched triumphantly 
•tbe day when Maroean and Hocha were buried there, 
in His " Childe Harold,” thus allude* to Coblentz 
* . t 


been crushed under tho Iron heel of the ruthless Czar; against 
whom few in high places then cried as they do now, though he was 
the same ambitious despot he is now. I mistrusted the stillness, 
and sent my horse dashing through the streets without Halting. ’ ‘ ; 

I soon, however, pulled up, as I found myself in the very act of 
falling into an Austrian corps of observation. Luckily 1 draw up 
just as the first sentry came in view, aud walking my horse Slowly' 
back, I retreated into a little wood, where I oliose a close thicket, . 


fastened my horse to a tree, and. took some refreshment.' I found 
that, by standing on my Horse’s back and bolding on to a branch, I 
could just see the Austrian tents. I determined, therefore, to keep 


very close until these fellows Removed from the neighbourhood, 
Being an officer, my name known, and legally in the servioe of the 
empire, djsath awaited me if token. I accordingly wrappnfimysslf 
jumy cloak, after cutting a good handful- oC gwtsa for%<>, tape, . 
pbteed my pistols under my Head,; laid a carbine 1 had prog/;.' 
myself with by my ride, and sought repose. ‘ I slept ' 

iniddayi when I awoke much parched, having had-no dpih toJljjP/ 
foraudy stood started, . I knew not what to do, nndpg; ^bfjjgto .y 
rise to seek for water, even to seme p<S«4 for myself jf 



signs, 

>>,;*•»-■* •: i\ v* •' • '• ■ 

that VU'miA a voiqe as of one exhausted and worn oat 
', A .—h» gentle yoiostoo .' •-' '. "• 

‘J.’fV’A fiieaadi”Tffeplieddr^gnlsihg aHungrfian uniform, and 
A hMteEmgfqfw'ard. ’• • 

,1 ■•' “Heaven be praised l”oou tinned the stranger, who wag sinking 
■ with exhaustion. “ I have been chased ten milesby five Austrians, 

’ bat a trumpet galling them, the; joined some comrades.” 

' /“flame aotarades,” said I—“ an army. The knaves will bring a 
cloud upon us. We must to.horse." 

.“l oan go no farther now,” replied the. stranger, who was .not 
’ tnors than eighteen, and yet an offioerbut this was nothing in 
Hungary, where boys did deeds of manly valour. 

“ But death will be our portion if taken,” I said. 

“ j ean but die once,” he continued, sinking on the ground. 

“ What is in that gourd f* I said almost fiercely. 

“ Water,” 

• J sbatchod it, drank.a draught—oh, how delicious to my parched 
lips I—and then hold it to those of iny companion, this time mixed 
with the ooarse brandy of tho country. The stranger would have 

. resisted, but his strength was .gone, and I forced the liquid -down 
his throat. I then moved away and watched, for I heard the . 
Austrians moving. But‘it was- the .whole division and in the 
direction of the Iron-gate. 

I returned to my companion ; he lay still upon the ground, and 
I understood he asked for food. I gave him bread, meat, and a 
knife. He began slowly to eat, and us Ills strength revived, I 
thought I had never seen so handsome u youth. The small Kossuth 
hat, the hussar uniform, set off to advantage a regular and rather 
effeminate visage, on which there was not even a sign of down. 

. He explained that, having fled from Lagosc, he too was proceeding 
to join Bern, when a patrol of Austrians with a sham flag of trove 
chased him, and drove him to this extremity. Having said thus 
much, he wrapped himself in hie cloak and went to sleep. 

' I woke him immediately it was dusk', and saddling both hones, 
assisted him to mount, and away we sped towards the point where 
ve believed Bern to be. We avoided towns and villages; wo halted 
'before turning a cBmer. We were making for Kavanseber. 

In the middle of the night we fonnd a roadside inn, and here we 
heard for the first time that ail was over, and that all those who 
had to dread Siberia or tho gallowe from the tender morcies of 
Bussia and Anstria had determined on emigrating to Turkey, con¬ 
vinced that the Turke would treat us far better than either of the 
. two emperors. This was horrible—this was fatal news. 

What is to be done 1” I said wildly. , 

“ Go to Turkey,* replied my companion, gently. 

" But how ?” • 

• " By what menus we can. On I” 

‘.i. And the young.man struck his spurs m his horso'a flanks, and 
led the way. It was a stupendous journey for. two men to perform, 
across the mountains of Mora.nl, the volcanic ridges of. the Carpa- 
‘ Uliana, up hill and down dale. But death by the Austrian hang* 
foat(.was worse, and we neither of ns then or now utterly despaired 
#£.Hbngsry. 

, - We took still more, care than ever to avoid any communication 
vritbAhe psople about this part, they being that slavish peasantry 


calied tbd MautWn, who are so attached to Austria; htfjlbfpbmorn- 
mg we JbAOlfi&Mi jrliifC a.nuw, recognising i« aitJ ' 
^eerfhUy-offered to give us shelter. . My companion hie) 

•shook his head, . I laughed at his fears, and he agreed 1 
We accordingly looked our'horses in a,small .out-ho^se, after giving 
them food which we paid for, and went up into a kind of loft to 
rest. We wrapped ourselves in-our cloaks, saw that our primings 
were all right, and laying opr heads on a handle of straw, slept. 

- Jr wo* awoke at last by the sound of several voices conversing in a 
mysterious whisper, J moved not, but I listened. We wore in a 
room which oould only be approached by a ladder ; it was steep ; at 
its foot wyre about a dozen of the rascally Mautsen discussing who 
should go up first. . I had my pair of American pistole, which I 
brought over in 1847 from Ameriea. I cooked one and peered 
through .a crack. IjJjey were eleven men, armed with knives, old 
pistels, pikes, while two held cords to tie us with. 

I rose to my feet with a bound, rushed to the head of t&e stairs, 
and fired my five discharges as rapidly ab possible. Yells and roars 
succeeded, and then the houso was cleared. My companion was by 
my side ; we rushed down stairs, and I again let fly at the retreat¬ 
ing crowd. Four were severely wounded, amongst whom was oar 
treacherous host; I could not but feel glad that his case was hope¬ 
less,' We llieu walked out into the open air, and while I levelled 
my trusty carbine at the scoundrels, my companion brought out our 
horses. We mounted, and giving the fellows .another volley, rode 
off. 

We sought no inure hospitality after that. When In force,.wo 
took food and paid for it. 

One day we were in the mountains, climbing a rocky path, when, 
suddenly reaching the crest of a lull, we saw beneath our feet a 
small army—hussars iu front, a carriage next,*a staff, several 
. carriages, some infantry, and then two squadrons of hussars. We 
knew wbat it was : it was the sad remnant of Hungary’s heroes. 
The reader may imagine ovjr hurry to descend the hill, whieh we 
did by a mountain path that brought ns out on tho road ahead of 
the army. Wo were in an instaut made prisoners, and taken bade 
to the front carriage, in which sat a man in a gray hluo ooaj, with 
gold embroidery, torn by bullets and sabres, with a Kossuth hat on 
his I lead. It was Bern. , 

“Good day, lieutenant,” said he to me, and then his eyes dilated 
with surprise : “ Miss Katerina B-—, have you escaped ?’ 

“ Miss!” I exclaimed, wild with surprise, while my companion 
smiled and blushed, and the old general and his staff laughed 
heartily at my unfeigned astonishment, 

I was overwhelmed with oonfusion, but it would' have been 
pleasant to remark -the change in my manner to my companion in 
misfortune. I treateddier at once os a woman, and was rejoiced 
whon fhe joined a party of refugee ladies. I then heard that, after 
joining the army with her brother and fathey, she was, by Hie death 
of them, left alone in jlje world; she would not leave the army, 
and her sex and courage hod been universally respected. 

Our journey aver those hills, through the Carpathian mountains, 
those glorious scenes, our dangers, and our difficulties, are histori¬ 
cal. At lost we crossed Jhe Turkish frontier, were" welcomed gladly 
by the peasantry and authorities ; and will Hie. reader be surprised 
to learn, considering her .forlorn position in that oountry, Hint I 
found a priest, and was married to my present good and gentle wife,' 
on the rery first evening I spent iu Wollachia i 


* S tJE T C H E & O'F . D O 6 S B Y - L*A NT) S E E fi, 

THE JEALOUS ftOO, 

“ 0) beware, my lord, of jealousy; 

. It.is Hie green-eyed monster whieh doth' make 
The dleat.it feeds on.*' . 


oiodde more* abMfrd’of'abominaMaAhingg, 

ft. . ,r •;.« 



with the* friend of your bosom, .merely to talk adittle riundal and 
«atV#r muffins, when, somehow; or other, the green-eyed monster 
stops ta;ifnhivito4r^nd youbuJTy from the room witb> aa lt»%nant 
iehaghsartv' Yottitakifyou* 'adored Jnlia^toWtMajfe 
*t.MOr ‘mim, ’ for whom '*« fat* 


■ W&flftor, forida/s fresh airdrop 


\.-|f 
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the saine%rriage site a fine gentlemanly young fellow with the 
clear skin and handsome features which all women love to see; 
aud baoMae he pays your adored some few attentions, which she 
receives vrtth the mild coquetry that is. part and parcel of female 
human nature, you sit fuming all the while, execrating the trip, 
wishing you had stopped at home, thinking your charmer the most 
heartless of her sex, and all the ♦hile consigning the innocent cause 
of offence to a locality unmentionable to -ears polite. Can our readers 
forget fhe little tea-party at Dotlieboys Hall, in tho absence of 'the 
respected proprietor thereof? It is a fine specimen of jealousy. 
Nicholas Nickleby, Miss Squeers, Mibb Price, and her betrothed, 
John Brodic, sit down to a game at cards. Miss Price becomes the 
partner ot Nicholas. The immortal Bos shall fell the rest :— 

“ The deal fell to Nicholas and the hand prospered. 

“ ‘We intend to win everything,’ said he. • 


clenched fist, as if to keep hi* hand in till he had an opportunity o 
exercising it upon the.features of some other gentleman, < And Miss 
Squeers tossed her head with suoh ilfilignation, that the gust of 
wind raised by the multitudinous curls in, motion nearly- Mew the 
candle out. 

“‘I never had such luck, really f exclaimed, eoquettishly, Mi* 
Price, after another hand or two. ‘It is all along of you, Mr. 
Nickleby, I think. I should like to have you for a partner always.’ 

“ ‘ I wish you ‘had.’ ■' - 

“ ‘ You’ll have a bad wife, thodgb, if you always win at cards,’ 
said Miss Price. 

“ ‘ Not if your wish is gratified,’ replied Nicholas ;’ I am sure I" 
shall have a good one in that case.’ 

“ To see how Miss Squeers tossed her head and the corn-factor 
flattened his nose while this conversation was carrying on. It would 
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“ 1 ’Tilda haa won something slie didn’t expect, I think; haven’t 
u, dear ?’. said Miss Squeers, maliciously. 

“ ‘ Only a dozen and eight, love,’ replied Miss Pgice, affecting to 
te the question in a literal sense. 

•<«How dull yoii are to-nig)it!’ sueem! Miss Squeers. • 

“ ‘No, indeed,’ replied Miss Price; ‘ 1 am in excellent spirits. I 
A thinking you seemed out of sorts.’ 

‘\‘Me !’ cried Miss Squeers, luting her lips, and trembling with 
ry jealousy. ‘Oh, noi’ * . 

<* 'That’s well,’ remarked Miss Price. ‘ Your hair’s coming out 
fitfcl, ^ear-’ k , ' 

« AN ever mind me," tittered Miss Squeers; ‘ytVhad hotter attend 


i you for reminding'her,’ said Nidi Jus; ‘so she had.’ 

<« The Yorkshireman flattened his nose once or twice jrith hie 


have been worth a small annuity to have beheld that, let. aleue 
Miss Price’s evident joy at making them jealous, and Nidiolas 
Nickleby’s happy unconsciousness of making anybody' uncom¬ 
fortable,” - 

So much for jealousy in the human animal. The -jealousy of 
Othello takes a grander form ; the jealousy of Miss ^quests isthut 
of common every-day lifj. The one is tragedy, the other is afaro*,' 
This ends in a cry, that in blood, The one is a summer cloud) thv 
other a thunderstorm with death and desolation in its 'JMh? 
nature* can feel the one,‘only colossal ones the other, 4 
iiiriAej^jf iim it in nti nnplniinnnt rnmpqninn 
hour .*iRi - ypurjmuffin indigestible. It spcil* yjjir^ooil 
the wauseihents of the evening.0k, redder, 'beware AfJ 
we mut quote Shakspeare hgaln-s 4 ? it is.the | 

»■*»• the meat ft v» ■ 
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Now far jealousy in dogs. In general it is as irrational m that 
.■of the ‘Smith* and 'Jones’s of ml- life. Can wo say more? For 
instance, as artist bas'pnt it. A young girl, innocent of more 
« dangerous objects oJ attraction at present, or, as Maoaulay sings, 
with 

11 Fair young face that had not leafted 
To blush at gase of man,” 

is surrounded by her darling pets: a kitten lull of liveliness and 
■ {day j a oat all maternal affection ; a monkey disposed, as monkeys 
generally are, to make themselves as agreeable as tKey possibly can, 
in this respect, at least/ showing how different they are-to men. 
Why should they net all be happy—happy as the family of birds 
and beasts exhibited daily to an admiring public in Trafalgar- 
square? Happy as we are all to be in Mr. Robert Owen’s New 
Moral World 1 Why not t we repeat. The answer is soon given if 
we look at the picture. There is a dog—certainly not the sort of 
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angry and jeqlons as he is, has no cause for it. Th^naiden will 
hot pet him the less nor love him the less. She would be glad if, 
instead of snarling and showing his teeth and makin{®Se*ffi&nkey 
uncomfortable, he would join thorns in thoir play, and be happy 
whilst he oan, and make the best of the little span of time he calls 
his life. But he will not ‘do so, absurd jealousy prevents him. 
Why the dog is almost as foolish as many men. Let us now turn to 
our second engraving, which -represents 

Ills USE WIESEKVBB. 

“ Oh, whither are we driven o’er the waters‘so free, 

With the vapours all around and the breakers on our lee ? 

Not a light is in the sky, not u light is on the sea: 

Ah me! ah me! 

We nrc hurried to our doom. Oh, how wild and how strong 
Arc the billows on whoso bosom we are heating along! 

' * And the tempest he is calling (hark, how terrible his song !) 

For thee, for me. - 



THE LIES FBESBKVER. 


The thunder is awakened—he is talking to the night; 

And see what cometh flooding down in cataracts of light: 

’Tin his paflunour, the lightning—she withcreth my sight. 

. Ah me ! ah me! ”• 

So sings Barry. Cornwall. We oan almost realise the scene. The 
stout strong ship drifting away without rudder, dismasted, robbed 
of all her finery, an utter wreck ; despair in tho faces of her crew, 
soma of whom curse, some of Whom pray, and some of whom seek 
in intoxication to forget the terror of the honr and to tace tho, 
destroyerd>eath. When that gbod ship was lanuched, it was on a 
bright summer day. Thousands earns to see tho sight. Beauty, in . 
tho shape of worm: , named her; and cannons roared, and flags 
waved, and drumiT beat, and the, people cheered, as she rnude her 
u»y/w®0 oii^fii'.bn uiich'fbr a time she s ee me d so proudly 

Wit/ Xnd’tfce% with" a'cargo ri«h and rare, Md- 


dag s girl should love, but ladies do take strange things to their 
beaami at times—a dog*of Ill-breeding and sadly degenerate, tiiat 
gets jealous because every on* else is happy, and that cannot forgive 
% ,little mistress her unintentional neglect, and he shows his ill- 
uature by venting it on Jaoko, who has' done nothing to deserve it 
beyond, perhaps, playing off—roe monkeys are wont to do—a harm- 
id* practical joke. It is a.sad thing such dogs exist. It is a pity 
cannot rise superior to such petty feelings, and take more 
UttttpdhMrp views of Kfe. “.Lore to beings," said Edwards— 
“ *■ to,rq«atea it in his “ Folitiea|, Justice,” a lfooluvhich 
upset the' world,, but which now soils fcSwaste 
(:4fr»Mh*5 JWdi|tiy the dog of our picture does hot 
i.takdr*irery. dfflbwnt .rlow « virtue.. It simply 
» : |!e;lils^pr:; : We j .ddr < tikO ideaiatSd oommon. - Th«£ 
"’ J ' i to men eir*ell. Jfttthedog, . 
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.with seairilP'known for experience and skill, and with passengers 
hopefully leAvingthe old hind, where competition is, rife and every¬ 
th ingyiSyi^.liut man, for more oongenial dimes, she gaily left 
the*port danger was an idle dream. Bat the storm cairtte, and 
tlie giant Wafes arose in tJieir fury, and nearer and nearer came the 
blaok, 'irdb-bouud coast, to touch which was death, and the 
gallant hark became a hideous •wreck. . 

11 Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell; 

Then shriek’d the timid and stood still the brave; 

Then some lcap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave; 

And the sea yawned around them as a hell.’’ 

It is tho- hour of the power of death. There is no hope. Ileaven 
and earth alike seem to refuse their jiity and their aid. The only 
answer to the prayer of the dying, as one after another they qge 
swept away, is the roar of the everlasting sea, as sullenly and 
relentlessly— sparing neither sex nor age, neither the tenderness of 
woman, man in hiii prime, nor the gray hairs of age—it vents its 
‘ Irresistible rage. Like death, you can never satiate the sea. Its 
cty is still, “ More!” Down iu’its deep lie the loved, the beautiful, 
the young—the great, the pure, the good. It has gathered to itself, 
and holds with a miser’s clutch, the gems of art, the treasures of 
nations, the jewels of imperial diadems. Oh, what a revelation 
will that be, when the command shall go forth, and the Sea shall 
give up its dead I 

Biit the wreck to which we have referred shall yet have its 
chronicler. One victim is. snatched from the jaws of death. The 
sacrifice of life is not complete. One escapes the common lot. The 
dog, faithful to his master when, all other ties are broken, when all 
other obligations are torn asunder, rescues him from a watery 
grave. I’jissildy just as he was sinking, just as lie had become 
helpless and weary, his faithful eom]ianion bears bim to safety and 
, life once more. Such eases are not isolated; we have heard of 
them times without number. They teach us that, if man be but 
little lower than the angels, many of the animals in faithfulness 
and courage are but little below man. 

And so our liero is once more restored to life. He lies there all 
Cimselousless and seemingly dead. Hut life will come baek to him ; 
the red blood will dance in his veins us of old; he will wake up' as 
from a fearful dream. . Once more he will rejoice himself in the 
light of the sun and in the society of liis fellows ; the world, with its 
chirms, will appear to. him as attractive as ever. In a short time, 
it may be that all the terrors of the scene through which he has 
passed may be completely erase*) from bis mind. Such is human 
nature. “What a piece of work is man!” 

’ Men’who' have been on the point of drowning, and have been 
■ saved just before the silver cord was loosened iind life became 
extinct, have told ns that in the last moments, before consciousness 
was gone, all the buried past rose before them in all the reality and 
majesty of life., Then came baek to thorn childhood with its 
innocence, the mother with her love, the father with his manly 
' care, the brotherly companionship, the sisterly caress. Then came 
back to them ’the 'passionate love of early .youth, the very smiles 
.and words perhaps of one long sleeping in her quiet grave. Ail 
that they had ever thought, or felt, or done, or said, seemed at 
that moment to come hack to them at once. If wo remember 
nviglit, Do Qoiiicy states that this was the case with him, in his 
, ■ *' Confessions.” One tuoment seems sufficient for the review of a life. 
, W'Ul what a lightning glance must the mind review the past! We 
..don’t forget things; we only bnry thorn. . They lie in our hearts 
.'awaiting a resurrection mom. And that body suatoned from death 
■'fijm junt-pansM through such a crisis. Out in that roaring sea) 
fwith-angry winds singing in his earsj-or the shrieks of the dying 
^jWkhe onward on the gale, he may have beard the visage bells of 
bdyUootl sounding for Christian worship; or lie'may have’ 
^»ni»“ed to his mother’s voice; or it may lie that liia own little ones, 
ng safe on sboie, may have come and whispered in his ears; 
ft fct fan cy be mjty lutVti clasped omJe mpre. to his bosom the 
“V kave sunk down pleasantly, with 
smile upon'his lip, forgetful all the while 
Swing Jn hid wake. Drowning men, we ate told, 



Well, it is to be -hoped that, the seemingly liftless corpse here ; 
may find the writing-up equally pbasaut, and that he WilDbeuouy ’ 
the noble animal to whom ha is indebted for his life in a fitting 
manner. That dog should, be kept in clover* for tile lust of hie 
days; he should wear a brass collar; he should be introduced to 
the best company he should become an honorary member of the '. 
Royal Humane Society; his portrait should appear in' the Royal 
Exhibition. Why not ? Every dog has hie day. . ’ .<■ 

In conclusion, our engraving suggests two remarks. - V Our first is, 
that 'Horace was right when he -Bays,' that he ,was a bold 'man 
who first trusted himself at sea. Oar seeond is more practical',' 
When you do go to sea, be sure and take a Lift Preserver witif you. 

If it be possible, let it be a fine powerful dog, enoh as-we have 
engraved. ' . - 


* I'OltTSMOUTH DOCKYARD. 

Of all the interesting sights in and about Portsmouth, perhaps 
there is none so interesting as this immense establishment; and yet 
perhaps none is so difficult to describe or to convey an idea of in 
print as this same dock-yard. Wherever we turn there is some¬ 
thing to strike us with wonder. The great dimensions of f v'erything 
around; the yard itself seeming like a manufacturing town; the 
immense ships upon the stocks in course of building; the anchors 
lying along in'a continuous line of five or six aEreasti and of some 
400 or 500 feet in length, and some of them weighing upwards of 
five tons; cables to match these anchors, some of them the thick¬ 
ness of a man’s waist; the masts lying along the floor of the 
Mast-house, showing themselves in their true size, no longer looking • 
the slender rods we fancy them when seen in the ships; while thu 
“tops,” those small (!) platforms placed at the junction of the 
lower mast and the top-mast, upon which it has often made ns 
giddy to see sailors standing, we now find to be large enough for a 
very comfortable quadrille. Everything seems magnified. “Man¬ 
ning'the yards,”'too, we had always looked Upon as a species of 
tight-rope performance; to see the sailors standing upright ,on these 
mere hits of stick, as they appear, and never falling off, seemed 
wonderful. But that is over now. We saw at the dock-yard 
several of these yards lying about. Wonderful to stand upright ’on 
those great beams of timlier! Nonsense!—we could trot a horse 
along a considerable portion of their length, and think no great 
things of our hoTsemansliip after all- 

. But, let us proceed with our inspection of the different depart¬ 
ments of tins truly wonderful establishment. * 

‘ Close to the entrance gate is situated the Mast-house. Here, as. 
its name implies, the immense masts of which we have spoken 
above are made, and also the yards, bowsprits, etc., for ships. 
These yards and musts are of neeessity'madc of several sopArato 
pieces of timber, which are accurately joined together and then 
hooped with iron, the hoops being put on while hofijf so that the 
contraction of the metal on cooling compresses the whole fofcilily 
together. Hanging np in the Mast-house, the lovers of relies may 
feast their eyes upon what, with this official guarantee, we Suppose’ 
we must consider to he a genuine piece of the wreck of the Royal 
(Icorjj’e, sunk at Spithead on the 29tli August, 1782. We say we 
suppose this to be genuine, and as such mast look Upon it as a' 
rarity; for it is a pretty well-established' fact, that enough Walking 
sticks, snuff-boxes, and other articles liave. been manufactured front 
“genuine pieces of the wreck of the Royal George” to build tUft'bt 
three ships of the sito of that vessel. However, whether this he 
genuine or not matters, we suspect, but little; there are things 
awaiting our inspection far more' interesting than any old Wekthdri 
beaten , log. of wood, though'it were proved to be a genuine rellebf 
the Argo itself, with a bit of the Holden Fleece to be seta adherto!*' 

to ft.-.. . ", v ' i '' , • 

, liaring the Mast-house «pd proceeding totbe 
roeflers preftr our spoofing geograpticanjf— to. ,.f* jjj“ “ A 

extesflflUiUe ,of building!, upon the top sf 
1 *ttj iW^obnied by f 

■ Mter^^g'‘rejte u(rw ^sothethk|"to''tfSw f -8s'' 
bCfdrethe f«ry lightning wasn v 

■ m&cis wirtu this iastrtn«S^*wi 
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it* ormoout is Ate sttMgeat forms, M K declaiming fiercely against 
■' rieotriolty for taking sway itt business; while it telegraphs messages 
, to the shipping in the harbour end at Spithted {for which purpose it 
it sow employed), and defies the electric wire to interfere with that- 
The pile of buildings beheath the semaphore oonsiete chiefly of the 
Rigging-house and the SaH-makeris loft. 

In thr fonnerof tliese we see the workmen busily engaged in 
fixing together the various ropes, blocks, and nil the infinite 
varieties of articles comprised under the name of rigging. There 
i ore, also) stores here, where the “fitted rigging” is kept, to be 
ready when required. 

In the Sail-maker's loft we see the canvas cut out, sewn toge¬ 
ther, bound, the ropes sewn around the edge of the sail; and, in 
fact, the whole- business of sail-making. Here, too, the same 
feeling of bigness seizes the mind, and the men sitting down sewing 
these immense masses of canvas with a needle and thick twine, 
strnck us as being in most admirable keeping with the rest of the 
establishment. Here, as everywhere else, we might fancy the 
workmen a race of Gullivers who had fallen somehow amongst the 
'Brobdignagian workshops, and the group before us seemed to have 
picked up some fair lady’s needlework, on which they were 
■ engaged with all their might. In one room we saw a lot of hoys 
stitching away—these, we were informed, were naval apprentices, 
who were sent there to learn to se.w and to mend sails—a very 
"requisite accomplishment sometimes. In this same building then- 
are also stoves of sails, each ship’s canvas being stowed away by 
itself, with the name of the ship to which it belongs painted 
over it. *’ 

. Near to this building is the “testing machine”--a powerful 
hyijrauiic press used for testing the chain-cables, mooring-chains, 
etc. The chain-cable store is also close by. Here we witnessed the 
. proeesB-by which chains, which have become rusty, are cleaned. It 
oonsists simply in putting them into a revolving cylinder, tog" 
tlier with several small places of iron of different shapes; the 
cylinder being thou set in motion by a steam-engine, the chain and 
the bits of iron so rnb over and over against each other that the 
rust is rubbed off, and falls through small holes in the cylinder. 
The noise made by the immense chain rolling about in the hollow 
cylinder is ^absolutely deafening, and let any ouo wearing a good 
coat beware how he goes within some yards of it—unless lie, wishes 
to be covered with the rust. 

hearing this corner of the dock-yard, wo pass on between some 
more storehouses, uutil we come out not far from the Maul-house 
wo have before visited, then walking onward towards the interior 
of the yard we see on our right a long building, along the side of 
, which arc arranged the gigantic anchors, of which we have spoken. 
This building is the rope-house. It measures 1,007 feet in length, 
and the floors being very low, the pift-spoctive, as we lcsik from oue 
end to the other, seems absolutely interminable. Here, in different 
stories, we see the hemp spun into yam, and the yarn again twisted 
into ropes or strands, and these again into cables, of all sizes. 
The effect orthese ropeR, with the men at work on them at the 
* extreme end of this long lmihliifg, is very strange. 

Before, however, .the yarn is twisted into ropes, it has to he 
thigkly. coated with tar. This is effected in the tarring-hoiise close 
by. On entering here the smell of the tar is almost overpowering 
to the visitor. The workmen, however, who are breathing that 
atmosphere for several lionrs in the course of the day, seem not at 
111 to mind it; ope, indeed, assured us that he liked it very much. 
The yam is brought from the rope-house wound on reels, from 
which it ie unwound on to othe- reels by steam-power, passing on 
its way through a largo eistern of boiling tar. Bach workman 
managoB two reels at a time; hcgdiqg some hemp in each of his 
hands he grasps the yam, and thus wipes off the superfluous tar, 
4 ljgd at the same time guides the yam properly on the reel. 

. gtili proceeding in a northerly direction from the tarring-house 
ws pass the docks, where we see the Bbips which are in course of 
repair.- These docks are prevhled with immense flood-gates, which 

§ closed when the ship is brought jnto dook, and the |pter is 
jOuniped out by means of large chain-pumps worked by steam. 
i$p whUe in'dock is kept in an uptight position by propping 
evefy i&rt with large pieces of timber against the rides of the 
; docth^whioh follow the outline of the ship. 

these dock* weoome to a department- bt peculiar 


interest, from the beautiful machinery to be seen .Wtfji^ng there, * 
We allude .to the hlook-making machinery. Here we spew* nume¬ 
rous blocks, of pulleys, used in the rigging of a ship, jto(t(e'i]a # .n‘- 
tbeir parts, from the rough-hewn timber to the tinned blobki, 

The whole of the varied and intricate processes by wliicb the perm* 
liar shape of each block is given to it, are effected by the differentf 
machines in this building. A seventy-forpr-gun ship requires ne 
less than 1,430 blocks of various sizes, the whole of which can be 
■ made at this establishment if neeessary in one day, by the aid of 
the machinery we have mentioned, with tho superintendence of only 
four men. In one part of the bnilding we see cireular saws driven 
at an immense velocity; a solid piece of timber is presented to the 
saw, and is almost instantly out up. into square piece# the- size 
required for the block. Another machine then turns this square 
piece into the shape required. . Others again inako the groove in , 
tho block- for the reception of the rope by which it is to be fastened 
to the rigging; cut ant the space or spaces in the centre of the 
block for the “ sheaves ” (the wheels of the pulley) ; bore holos for • 
the pius of the sheaves to go through ; and, in fact, as wo have said 
before, from the rough wood tarn out a finished block. Several of 
these machines arc in principle the same as the lathe, but. the. 
]ieculiar shapes required to lie given to the different part* of the 
block, of course necessitate tbe application of apparatus very 
different from tliat employed in ordinary turning, is this which 
makes the machinery so beautiful. We see the great blocks whirling 
round with such velocity, the splinters and dust flying away in ail 
directions, and the cutting tools eating their way inti the very 
heart of the block, as though nothing but the absolute cutting away , 
of the whole mass eonld stay their progress. Wo feel that . 
another moment and the block must lie cut completely through J 
but at the instant wc see the operation slopped as if by magic, and 
the block turned out with exactly the amount, to a hair's breadth, 
cat from it that was requisite. In another part of the building are 
the different lathes for turning and shaping the sheaves. Tliese are 
made of lignum t iter, the hardest wood that can be procured, and 
they are turned, grooved, and polished, witli a prevision which only 
machinery could attain. In the centre oi tbe sheaves, where tho 
pin goes through, a socket of brass is let in. The machine for 
cutting the groove for this socket is very beautiful ; so perfectly and 
exactly does it cut it to fit the brass. When the brass socket i« 
fitted to it, the.whole is placed in a kind of lathe (o lie planed and 
jsilished. Here tiie same tool cuts away both the wood and tho brass, 
never exerting too much force, so as to cut to) deeply in the softer 
l>art, and n.cvor lacking force to cut quite deep enough when operat¬ 
ing upon tile metal. Then there .are machines for smoothing* and 
polishing the iron pins which form the axes of the pui' -ys. AH" 
tliese different machines are driven by a steam-engine of thirty-two 
horse power. Close to the block -making machinery is a hu ge 
• sawing-house, where circular and vertical saws may be seen con¬ 
stantly at work, cutting up large pieces of timber into planks ot 
any thickness required, trod with an almost surprising rapidity. 

These saws, like all the rest of the machinery, are worked by 
steam, and with such precision do they work that the planks seem 
scarcely to require the carpenter’s plane. 

From this department wo walk on and view tho building slips. 

Hero wo see the vessels in course of construction and in every stage 
of their progress. We went inside of one of those—a vessel 
of 120 guns. She had only her principal timbers laid down, the 
decks not having been put iu nor any of the framework lined. JV 
describe this sight—or rather the feeling it inspired—when we were 
standing, as it were, within the skeleton of this mighty monster of 
tbe deep, wonlB be no easy task. It seemed indeed to us more 
like tlie skeleton of some groat animal than anything else we eonld 
compare it to. Tho keel, tuaffing right along the centre, made of 
•so many pieoes of timber, formed a very fair representative of some 
gigantic vertebra ; while on both rides, throughout its whole extent, 
sprang out the timbers of its sides—the ribs of the great creature. 

Further on we come to the Anehor-smitbs’ shop. Here is a new 
scene.of wonder: the dark, grimy, smoky atmosphere of the place, 
reltov’ed every here and there by tlie fierce glowing of the forge fires, 
as they are acAl upon by the enormous bellows; then the dim - 
outlines of the riorkmen, ft they are seen moving about throug^/vs? 
the Irtish and: smoko that hangs over the whole; tlie. bumtjiftmp 
massso of iron heated almost to incandescence; and the sonndlSp; , « 
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the ponderous hammers striking these masses, and shooting off 
thousands' of brilliant sparks in every direction—a perfect pyro¬ 
technic disphfy. The steam hammer is well worthy of notice, as 
an instancq^f the perfect subjection under which the giant steam is 
held by man. This enormous hammer can be made to descend 
upoi) the iron placed beneath it with a. force of ten tone at' every 
stroke; and yet so docile is it, that it can be made to crack a nut 
without injuring tlie kernel. And from thusc two extremes it can 
be regulated to strike with any amount of force required to the 
.mpst exact nicety. Anchors, bolts, and other wronglit-iron work 
utb forged in this department; and tire visitor is shown how the 
old scrap iron is tied up in bundles, placed in the furnace, and 
then forged at the hammer for new uses. 

Near to the Anchor-smiths’ Shop is the New Steam basin, a very 
large basin used for the repairing of steam-vessels, of which it is 
capable of containing a very great number. It is a handsomely 
constructed liasin, faced with granite, and having dry docks attached 
to it, in which steamers undergo repairs that could not lie done in 
the basin. Some very large steamers arc often to be seen iu course 
of rejiairiug. 

Not far off is n very handsome new range of liuildi tigs devoted to 
the Steam Kngine Factory. Here, as the name implies, the various 
parts of steam-engines are constructed, it is a curious sight. Iatso 
masses of iron are turned in lathes, as if they were tlie softest wood ; 
holes are drilled in immense plates of the same metal with the most 
perfect facility; and a piece of iron is smoothed by means of a plane, 
tlie shavings curling op and falling off, just, as we see them at the 
carpenter’s bench. Iu fact, we see in this factory iron, copper, 
brags—anything, in short,—cut up, hired through, smoothed, and 
planed, as though the hardness or softness of the material worked 
upon were immaterial to the mighty agent which sets tlie machines 
in motion. 

And well might it he so, when we look at this agent itself. A 
large steam-engine works in an engine-house near to the factory, 
and gives motion to all the various machinery within it. This 
■engine, .which is the largest in the dock-yard, is one of Boulton and 
Watts’ eonstruetion. Ii is of eighty horse power, has a seven-foot 


stroke, and the fly-wheel measures twenty-one feet six inches In 
diameter and weighs twenty-fire tens. 

Some very extensive. smiths’ shops are erected dose to this 
engine-house hy Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., the well-known 
contractors for the Exhibition building. The roof is supported hy 
iron columns, in which we see the same principle carried out as 
that employed in tlie Crystal Palace, the columns being bollow, so 
as to carry off the drainage from the roof. 

The foundry is an interesting sight. Some of the HMtal costings 
arc of great size, as they must be to be employed in tee immense 
ships for which they are designed. 

Returning from the northern part of the yard, and observing a 
new battery recently erected, where guns are mounted for -the 
defence of that portion of. the establishment, we pass the residences 
■of the principal officers of the establishment. There is, also, here 
an extensive pile of buildings used as a school of naval architecture, 
a chapel, a surgery, etc. 

In addition to tlie varied objects we have thus endeavoured to 
point out, there are innumerable storehouses filled with the various 
•stores required for the naval Hervice; large -cisterns, in which the 
timber is billed nr steamed before using it; immense stacks of 
timber iu course of seasoning, all marked witli the description of 
tlie wood, and the date when stacked; joiners’ shops, carvers’ 
shops, blacksmiths’ simps; a canvas shed, where the flhnvas for 
hatchway-cloths, hammocks, etc. is painted; boat-houses and 
boat-ponds, where boats - nrc kept in constant readiness for use. 
And at almost every corner of the yard are those most important 
articles —fire-engines and buckets. , 

Our space, however, warns us that we must quit tlie dockyard'. 
Wc have done our best to convey an idea of the numerous and 
varied processes carried ou there. We have felt the difficultyeof 
describing these processes witli anything like completeness; still, 
if we have conveyed any notion of how matters are managed in- 
this great national establishment -if we have imparted to this 
article any portion of the interest which an inspection of the place 
_ cannot fair to afford -our visit to tlie Portsmouth Dock-yard has not 
been quite in tain. 


OUTSIDE STRIFE FOIt BED QUILT. 



Use Brooks’s Prize Goat’s-head Crocket Cotton, No, 0. No. 2, Penelope Hook. 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


WiNCUKSTun is one of the few cities in England at the present 
day, to which one may safely apply the epithet, tmsraUe. A large 
cluster of ennobling memories seems to have settled upon that 
ancient place. Its history-can be traced up to the time of the 
Britons, lie Homans built many edifices in it, in the second 
century of TOe Christian era. The inonnrehs of the West Saxons, 
in the days of the heptarchy, made it their capital, and spent large 
sums in embellishing it; though their works were frequently 
destroyed by tho ravages of the Danes. Egbert, the first king of all 
England, was orowued in it; so was William Rufus, and so was Ibe 
lion-hearted .Richard, when he came hack from the holy war. Most 
of the monarchs of that, day left Loudon at Christina! and Easter, 
and here celebrated both these festivals in groat state. Here 
Henry V. held his parliament before embarking at Southampton to 
spread terror and devastation through France. Here tjticcn Maude, 
being greatly pressed by ln-v rival, Stephen, spread abroad the 
report that she was dead, and disposing her fair limbs in a cofliu, 
was carried sale and sound through the midst of the besieging army. 
Here, too, a gallant army of cavaliers shut themselves up in 1 til'd, 
and lipid the town and castle against tho ranoilheads for a long time, 
till being driven out by Sir William Waller, one of old Noll's generals, 
the fortress was destroyed, all except the chapel. 

The castle and chapel were both famous places. In the chapel 
Hubert, the pope's legate, sat as judge, in 10 7"J, in the dispute 
between the rival sees of Canterbury and York, and awarded the 
supremacy hi the former, from that lime forward and for evermore ; 
and when the castle disappeared, the assizes were held here, and 
still are the Nisi Prills judges sitting under the identical round 
table at which the famous knights of Prince Arthur satuml feasted, 
and quaffed their sack, and passed their quips, and cracks, and 
gibes, ami jests, goodness knows how long ago. What a revolution ! 
Mr. iSurgeuut Ponderous supporting a demurrer, or moving for a 
rule »/«<, against- some lawless railway company, with hi* horsehair 
rubbing against the spot whereon Sir Lancelot ilu Lake, Sir Tristram, 
Sir Felleux, SirGawuili, Sir Gareth, etc. satisfied the cravings of 
their knightly appetites. 

Nor was the place less famed for piety and learning than tor 
warlike renown. It had, it is said, fifty parish churches at one 
time, of which only a very small number remain. An abbey, too, 
there was, renowned for its sanctity and wealth, and so early as 
1300, John Pontissavd, of pious memory, bishop of the diocese, 
founded a college, dedicated to St. Elizabeth of Hungary, which, 
however, was destroyed in the general wreck of religious houses 
consequent upon the change of creed of lloniy YUI. 

But none of these edifices could compare to the abliey and 
cathedral. The present edifice was commenced in l U7D by Bishop 
Wakelyn, a Norman, improved and enlarged by the good William 
of Wykeliara, and finally retouched by Uishqp Fox. Tin* convent 
consisted of a prior and forty-two monks, and flourished in splendour 
for nearly nine hundred years, until it was dissolved by Henry Vlll., 
who instituted the present foundation, and dedicated it to the Holy 
Trinity. The length of this splendid fabric from east to West is 
five hundred and. forty-five feet; of these Our Lady’s chapel 
includes fifty-four, and the choir one hundred and thirty-six. The 
length from the iron door, near the entrance Of the choir, to 
the porch at the west end, is three hundred and fifty-one feet; the 
length of the transepts isa hum 1 ', ‘d and eighty-six feet; the breadth 
of tho body below the transepts is eighty-seven feet, and of the clmir 
forty. The vaulting in the inside is twenty-six feet high ; the exact 
height of the tower is one hundrod and thirty-eight fuetand a half, 
and its breadth fifty feet by forty-eight. The prospect from the 
west end of the middle aisle to the east window, beyond the choir, 
is striking and impressive in the highest degree. It needs hut 
to be once seen to make evident the wonderful adaptation of the 
Gothic architecture to the production of those feelings of reverence 
and solemnity aud sublimity whioh are closely akin to religious 
awe. 

Tho republican soldiers under Sir Willian Waller playud sad bavoo 
with, several of the rich decorations of the interior, but enough 
aurt ived, and enough has since been added, to make it one oi the 
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grandest monuments which England contains, of the piety, taste, 
and enthusiasm of our ancestors, 

.Behind the altar is the royal vault, which contains the bones of 
the Saxon kings, and one or two Danish aud Norman. Canute nod 
William Rufus, the Conqueror's son, lie side by side. The latter 
was brought, a bleeding and “ unwholesome carcase,” in a peasants 
cart from tho New Forest, where Tyrrel shot him, aud was hem 
buried silently and without ceremony. 

Tho church contains several chantries, tlie erection of piety, or 
gratitude, or affection. That of Cardinal Beaufort, which we have 
chosen for illustration, is probably more remarkable than any, not 
only for its own intrinsic beauty, but for tho many historical 
rcininisceiioes which xtivnuiud the name of its founder. We shall 
describe it in the words of Mr. Britton : — 

“Beanfort's chantry consists of clustered piers, with a panne-lied 
screen at the base, an open screen at the head or west end, and a 
closed screen at the east end. There are doors on tile north and 
sooth sides, and the. whole is surmounted by a mass of canopies, 
niches, and pinnacles, which bewilder the sight and senses by then 
number and complexity-. Beneath this gorgeous canopy is an eltae- 
tomb ill the centre of the enclosure, with tho statue. . . . Milner 
says, ■ that tho figure represents Beaufort in tlie proper dross of a 
cardinal- viz., the scarht coal and bat. and long depending cords, 
ending in tassels often knots onoli.’ The low balustrade and Limb, 
tint latter of which is lined with copper, and was formerly mloriied 
on the outside with the arms of tlie deceased, enchased on situ ids. 
are of gray umrhtc. The pious tenor of his will, which was signed 
two days before his death, and the placid frame o( i^s features in 
tho figure before us, which is probably a portrait, lead us to disemlit. 
the fictions of pilots and painters, who describe him as dying in 
despair." •' Regarding the statue, Mr. Britton say sin another place, ■} 
“ Tin- effigy of Beaufort is a vulgar, clumsy pas#of workmanship, 
even worse than its near neighbour, that of Sir John t'loVry. Wo 
cannot otherwise account for the extreme badness of this statue 
than by supposing that it was placed there at a time much laid 
than tin- building of the chantry, indeed since the Reformation. It 
scorns rather the workmanship of a stonemason than of a sculptor." 

It would lie an unpardonable omission to dismiss the subject 
of Hie chantry without raying a word or two us to the cardinal 
himself, especially since Bhakspeare lias immortalised him, in liis 
drama of *• Henry VI.’’ He is there, however, represented as the 
very pink of insolent priests, pioml, luxurious, eoveto’-q, and a 
despiser of the troths lie professed to teach. In the very first scene 
in the play, Gloucester is made to sty to him . - 

—---“ Thou lov’st the flesh, 

And ne'er throughout the year to church thou go'st, 

Except it be to pray against tliy foes.” 

Further mi we meet with him in r. brawl on Tower hill, in which 
Gloucester calls him “a pill'd priest," “a manifest conspirator, 
who gave indulgences to rogues,” “a AVim-lieslcr goose,” “aw»l 
in sheep's array,” “a scarlet hypocrite:” and the bi.Jmp, with 
rather iinlieeuming warmth fora man of Ids cloth, threatens "to 
have Gloucester's heart's blood.” In the third act, in the parliament- 
house scene, Gloucester sums up his character as follows - 

“ Presumptuous priest! this place commands my patience, 

Or thou sliouldxl find thou hast dishonoured me. 

Think not, although in writing I preferred 
Tho manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 

That therefore I have l'orgod or am not able 
l (-i batim to rehearse the method of my pen : 

No, prelate ; sue.h is thy audacious wickedness. 

Thy lewd, pestiferous, and ilisseutious pranks, 

As very infants prattle of thy pride. 

Thou art a most pernicious usurer; 

Frow’ard by nature, enemy to peace; 

Lascivious, wanton, more than well beseems 
A man oft.' -y profession and tUtgree.” 

• Britton's “ History and Antiquities of ihe 8e< and Cathedral 
C Lurch of Winchester.” pp. BA, 06. t P- 8L 
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The general opinion now is, however, that the poet, Inking 
Holinshcd for his sole authority, did the prelate wrong. Proud, 
ambitions, and ostentations he was, no doubt; hut these are vices 
too common amongst men in power to warrant ns in picturing the 
rnrilinaJ as a monster of undiluted iniquity. The limes he lived 
in were turbulent ; men's ideas of right and wrong had not yet 
assumed that fixity they now have. The duties of ministers of 
religion were not so elearlv defined as they now are. The assumption 
of the cowl did not ueeessarily involve a real and veritable repudi¬ 
ation of worldly oures awl pursuits. High-born priests of rank 
were still turbulent limans; base-born priests of no rank were 
often drunken, ignorant louts. 

Beaufort was the sou of John of (burnt, Duke of Lancaster, by 
bis third wife. Catherine Swiuford. He studied law at Oxford, and 
nltorwar.ls at Aix-ln-('lnpello, but on entering (lie church. Ins royal 
extraction procured his speedy elevation to flu* prelacy. In 13ffi, 
lie »a« appointed to the sic of Lincoln ; 110-1, we find him Lord 
(Ilia licet lor of Knglmul, and Bishop of Winchester. He had been 
three times Lord Chancellor by 1117, and some idea limy be formed 
of bis wealth from the fart'that he licit the king Henry V., his 
nephew, twenty thousand pounds -an immense sum in those days 
- -in assist in eanying on the war against France, for which he 
received the crown as siciirity. He was sent on various important 
State missions to the Continent, and was present at the Conned of 
Constance. His influence in Ragland was at this time all powerful. 
He was appointed one of the guardians of the young king, Henry VI., 
during his minority, and in 1121, was a fourth time Lord Chan¬ 
cellor.* In the year 112.1. however, the dissensions between him 
and Humphrey. Duke of (tloucosCcr, the Protector, which ended iu 
tlio death and ruin of the latter, and which agitated all England, 
first came to* head. Their first outbreak is thus quaintly described 
by Holinshcd : “Somewhat before this season fell a great, division 
in the realm of England, which of a sparkle was like to have grown 
to a great flame. For whether the Bishop of Winchester, called 
Henry Beaufort, son to John, Duke ol Lancaster, by his third wife, 
envied tiie authority of Hunifroie, Duke of <(h>ue<'ster, l'roteetonr of 
the realm ; or whether tile duke disdained the riches and pompous 
c.-.tnte of the bishop; sure it is that the whole realm was troubhd 
with them and their partakers; so that the citizens of London were 
faille to keep tlailie and nightlie watches, and to shut up their 
shops for fear of that wliich was doubted to have ensued of their' 
assembling of people about them." To decide tlirir tliliereiie, S, the 
bishop called upon the Duke of Bedford, his nephew, then ltegent 
of Fiance, to arbitrate between them. Tim latter came over, but 
shifted the responsibility oil' liis own shoulders by calling an 
assembly of the nubility at St. Allan's, known as the J'lu lUwu nt 
of liatx, because the partisans of either party came to the s|iot 
armed with clubs, weapons of steel being forbidden them. The 
duke, bowevei, compromised the matter by taking the great, seal 
from Ins unelo and handing it over to the Protector. On his return 
to France, Beaufort accompanied him as l.ir as Calais, and in the 
church of that town received a cardinal's iiat. with the title of Ft. 
Eusebius, sent him by I’ope Aluitiu V. He then lctnrovd t" 
England as papal legate, and made his entry into London with 
pi eat pump. He soon after, in 1 127-S, raised a body of men fur a 
crusade against the Bohemian Ifuswiios, but was compelled by the 
council, in the first instance, to employ them in the war iu France, 
lie afterwards, however, fulfilled his original intention, and nerved 
in Bohemia until superseded by Oariiinal Julian. During his 
absence, his old enemies were lmfily at wink, and poured innumer¬ 
able charges aguinxt him into the royal oar; and attempts were 
even made to deprive linn of liis bishopric —so that on bis return to 
England he thought it necessary t« procure, under the great seal, a 
pardon for all crimes mid misdemeanours that iui„hl be alleged 
against him from the beginning of the world down to the 2(ith of 
July, 141)7. The muulencss of the period to which he thought it 
necessary to ascend, is a singular proof of the exti at oi his fears, 
and his opinion of the accusing powers of his enemies. He shewed 
himself, however, rather lax in not taking precautions for the future 
also; for it W'oubt have been*quite as easy to have convicted him of 

* In the earlier periods of English history this office was held 
exclusively by churchmen. 


an offence to be committed in tlio year 1SOO, as of one which look 
place in the days of the patriarch Methusaleh. 

Notwithstanding his vigilance, however, the indefatigable pro¬ 
tector again drew up articles of impeachment ugainst him in 144*2, 
and presented them to the king, who referred them to his council. 
Tlio council being mostly composed of ecclesiastics, were of course 
inclined to favour the cardinal, and duluyod their derision so long, 
that (i)ourester lost patience, and abandoned the pros^t'ain. He 
was murdered iu May, 1447, it was suspected with the complicity, 
if not at the instigation, of the cardinal. The latter survived him 
only a month, lie is said to have died ill agony of remorse and 
despair, bewailing bis crimes, confessing liis manifold sins and 
wiekedmss, and offering untold sums for au hour of life. Sliak- 
speare, in the third act of tiie play to which we have already 
referred, draws a moving picture, into which all liis mighty powers 
are thrown, of liis last hours, as those of a despairing murderer 
and traitor, without one pleasant memory iu the past, or one bright 
hope in the future. As the passage is doubtless familiar to most of 
Our readers, we shall refrain from quoting it, and shall content our- v 
selves with giving Ilolinshed's summing up of the eanliiinrs character, 
as a specimen of that worthy chronicler's powers of invention, as w ell 
as of English “ undetilcd,” which many of our writers at the present 
day would do well to imitate. “ During these doings, llciine 
Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, ami cailnl the rich cardinal, 
departed out, id' this woi Id. lie was son to John, duke of Lancaster, 
descenil^d of an honourable lineage, 1ml borne in haste; more noble 
iu blood than notable in learning: lmutie in stomach ami high of 
countenance; rich above measure, but not verie liberale; disbiiu- 
f'ull to his kin, and dreadful! to his lovers, preferring nionic before 
friendship; many things beginning, and few performing, save iu 
malice and niischiefc; liis insatiable e ivtitousaess, and hope of long 
life, made him both to forget tied, his prince, and liimscll'c. Of 
the getting of liis goods, both by power legantiiic and spirit null 
briherie, I will not iqioah; but the keeping of them, which bo 
ebiefelie gathered for ambitions' purpose, was both hurt to his 
natural prince a fill native conntrie; for his hidden riches might 
have well holism the king, and liis soeret treasure might have 
relieved the eominunallie when niunie was scant and charges 
great,.’’ 

Though in Ibis harsh judgment mo4, English historians coincide, 
they all agree that by bis death If miry ln-t one of liis bod and 
mo,t faithful counsellors, and that from that day tiie state of 
affairs became worse and worse. Whatever use of his riches he 
might havi made during his life, his disposal of them after 4iis 
death was must praiseworthy. Ill- left au enormous sum to the 
prisons of London ; he ordered two thousand marks to lie distributed 
amongst the poor tenants of liis ilioee-e, and forgave the red, all 
they owed him. He founded an hospital at Winchester, and 
endowed it with the sum of .t'lfiS 13s. 4d. jier annum, according 
to the value of money at that time, bolides some I.mils for the 
maintenance of two chaplains, n master, thirty-five poor men, and 
three nurses, lie lull jewels and plate of considerable value Pi 
nearly every cathedral church and monastery in England. He lies 
buried ia Winchester cathedral; but of the inscription on liis tomb 
nothing remains .save the wor-'e Tribulunr, si u winm mhn'icvr- 
Oia* t,ua>—“ I should l>c sorely troubled, did 1 nut know tby 
mercy.” 


LETTER FROM COPENHAGEN. 

JullC- , 1 So t. 

Tueiir is no part of Eumjic where so much is thought of the war** 
as in Sweden. Wo are, ns it were, on the spit, and the events iu 
the Baltic have roused ns Pi a pipsli of enthusiasm quite novel. 
The presence of the English and French fleets ling set all our 
statesmen devising plans for the aggrandisement of Sweden. Our 
military men are getting up a wot fever, which would he almost 
ludicrous did not the future actually present contingencies which 
may make Sweden play a very important part in tiie (joining events 
of this unfortunate struggle. Sweden is perfectly aware that the 
progress of Bosnia, unchecked and unshaken, would have ended in 
the entire absorption of her territories; and it is more with a view 
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t*i prevent thin than for the value of Finland, tlrnt we hear of 
nothing tdso here lmt Die re-conqncst of that territory, and the uniting 
of the Fins to this country again. Should this lie decided on, the Kite 
of Crnnstndt and St. Petersburg is, ns it wore, sealed, for the aid 
thus afforded to the allied fleets would he incalculable. 

Of course, a country which was united to Sweden for more than 
six hmidred years ninst contain w ithin itself the elements of restora¬ 
tion. Tlieqf are the seeds of union. The Finlanders hale the 
Russians; they are wretchedly oppressed liy that power, and are 
ruthlessly torn from their homos to serve the great northern despot 
hy sea and laud. The immense importance of this territory in 
relation to Htissia will be seen by an examination ol the map; and 
as, in all probability, this emapaiatively unknown country will be 
the seat of important military operations by the Baltic forces, a 
sketch will not here be out of place. 

It is a very large district, being about flOO miles long bv 2f>0 
wide, uneven, mountainous, full of valleys, and almost wholly 
without plains. It is a kind of Hussion Switzerland, ami some of 
the scenery, though rather-bleak, is v< ry sinking and magnificent. 
Its actual area is about “.000 miles, and it is placed in a very high 
northern latitude, a portion of-it, being almost arctic in its situation. 
It is hounded on the north hy Norway, on the west by Sweden ami 
the (inlf of Bothnia, to the south by Die dull’ of Finland, to the 
oast by three Hussiaii provinces. It.s population is not very far 
fiom two millions. A large and iutlueufml portion of this popula¬ 
tion aie commoted by marriage and tradition with Sweden, to whirh 
country llmj look with hope. The Itussians have a party, but not, 
very influential in point of numbers. Tim great body of t.l)e pimple 
are of the patriotic party, the pure Kies, who desire to be neither 
Kn--i.'!n.- nor Swedes, lint. Finlanders. 

There me seveial very lolly mountains, and mime urns elevated 
chains of hills. There aie a great many ’rivers with names of 
celrinity in the history of the country, and lakes are of very fre- 
ijuent ofotivronoe. The climate is not tempting; it is very oold and 
ineleuient; and the winter is very lung and harsh, in some places 
lasting nine, in others six months. The air is said to bj whole¬ 
some: and with civilisation, culture, and the introduction of drain¬ 
age, the climate itself is said to he liecoming’wanner. It is very 
differently peopled, aeeordiiig to the climate, the southern portion 
king more thickly populated than the northern. Lapland is 
Maundy peopled at, all. 

The country is purely agricultural. Sweden looks to it as a 
valuable colony, width would be improved by trade and commerce, 
and give a tine field for'enterprise, if it were restored to its ancient, 
connexion. There is no doubt that its resources might lie con¬ 
siderably dovelopnl. The country prodnees rve, bailey, wheat, and 
oats, to a very great extent. I’otatoes are reaml to tjie extent 
of about six million bushels per annum. Ilemp, flax, and tar are 
the chief experts, with pine and birch wood. These are the 
ai l-iides which it is belieu'd might he developed by a genial govern¬ 
ment. ltussia, it is true, lays Finland rather extensively under 
oniitributioii for all these articles, but not in a way that is at all 
satisfactory to tho poor inhabitants of the (drawl Duchy, which, 
though it produces the best and hardiest, sailors of the empire, is 
none the less oppressed ami misgoverned. 

Since the commencement of the war, a perfect rn::.!a, of cattle 
has taken place. The lliisdnii cunt motors for the ainiy -or by 
whatever crack-jaw name they call them - have not turn very 
delicate in their mode of appropriating the cattle, horses, sheep, 
swine, and goats, which feed i,, .he somewhat rich pasture and 
meadow lands of the country. The reindeer, which are tamed, 
liaie hitherto, from their northern position, escaped the rapacity of 
these gentlemen, who are even worse than Turkish tax-gatherers. 

With such resomcos ax Finland possesses in this way, it is not 
surprising that the production of butler is great, wliil.c wool is 
very productive and long iu staple. Tho horses remind one of 
the mustangs of Texas, anil those wild creatures which Head so 
picturesquely describes in the Pampas, They are net so wild, 
however, anil though small, do good service to their owners. 
Though the amount of produce is small, the tin and copper mines 
arc valued in Russia; while attempts have been made to introduce 
cotton and glass mills. They do not, however, employ a very 
large section of the population. 


It will not surprise many of your renders, when T say that the 
export tmde of this ohseurc country, is considerable. A bind 
which depends so much on natural resources, which is rich only in 
raw materials, must necessarily, in share the general luxury of the 
world, export its own growth in exchange for the irinn.lfnetnres of 
others. It employs nearly five hundred large vessels and nine 
hundred coasters, which convey its planks, tar. potash, cattle, 
tallow, etc,, te the markets of Kurupe ami to the ports of Russia. 
Kvery eneourngement has been given to the development of trade, 
for obvious reftsnns. 

The official language of tile country is Swedish. Nearly all the 
Fins are Protestants; Russia has net been able te tone the im¬ 
postures of its (heck creed ii]*in the peep]-, it is supposed to lie 
gin el-m il by it* own laws, bill Russia takes rare never to saiiiuion 
those wlm should make and administer these laws. It retains its 
constitution, hut, this is not allowed to wuk. It is suspended, though 
not suppressed; and the suspension' is as |fh-pit,iia! as the fabled one 
of Jlaliomet’s eoftiii. There are very few Russians in the remit ry, 
ami these chiefly officials residing at Helsingfors, the new capital. 
The native troops, according to the usual Russian pidiev, have been 
sent to Poland, a country of which they know 1,1 lie, and Finland 
is unmanned liy Russian soldiers. 

There is an archbishop, wlm resides at the old capital, a. inti- 
versity, several academies and schools; and liy these means niueli 
progress in education lias Iron made; but this is rendered of m> 
avail from the fact that all books are prohibited mnv by the 
Russians, save a f> \v elementary chemical and agricultural weeks. 
Ail works of the fancy, novels, poetry, all works of general history, 
are virtually excluded; so that tho Finlanders bvc in happv 
ignorance of the state of t.In; rest of the world a happy state of 
things, of course very conducive te the civilisation, and at all eienis 
to the quiet government of the country. .. The theory of the (loir 
appears to lie, Mind yonr own business, die, hew wood, ilinw 
water, go to school, learn to read, hut, don’t, attempt Pi make any 
practical use of your acquirements. As long as the despots of 
Russia arc able to keep up this slate of thing’s will tin 'S k* aide te 
rule so many millions. Bat as certain as that mi government him 
any right In keep its population in al>jee.t ignorance, so surely will 
this system end in some terrible convulsion. Kiln cation and religion, 
after all, are the only true safeguards of society. 

The Finlanders,-hy the exorcise of these arts, have been brought 
te regard the English and French as a very sanguinary i are; but 
this delusion cannot, last, especially as many of the Fins have been 
long voyages, and will be able satisfactorily to dispel such absurd 
delusions. 

There are several mining-schools lately established, 1 am assured, 
with a view to increase the produce of the tin mid copper mines, 
which hitherto have been rather rudely worked. The absence of 
llrilisb and French engineers and professors will lie milch felt. 
I find that many British merchants have appointed American 
correspondents in Russia, and that an attempt will he made 
in this way to introduce niuchinery. A close blockade will lie 
the only means of entirely crippling the enemy. Loss of men is 
no pniiishuient to tiie (V.ar. Material and money arc the child’ 
objects. 

Sneh is the eountiy which Swedin dreams of re annexing by Hie 
aid id the allied powers; and it is probahlc that many parts of it 
will seen tie familiar to you, as the scene of the operations of the 
British find French fleets. The policy of Kuglaml and France is 
very popular here with the masses, who dream of the time when 
Sweden made such a noise in the military history of’ the world; 
while the thinking and educated classes view with terror the 
prospect of any Russian success, which would certainly lie the 
prelude to a Russian occupation of Sweden. Russia lias for some 
time considered Sweden as a protected power, and Sweden germs 
detariniueil not to lose the opportunity ol’ shaking off Muscovite 
influence. 

I semi you no ordinary news, as you will receive that through 
the usual cliauneis. By the constitution, the king can raise the 
army to 150,ODU Hun ; at present it is’ at 2ji,0U(> men . lint a few 
weeks will probably decide the policy of the government, which is 
not much incliued te lean to that of the party which fakes (justavug 
as their polar star,. 
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GOMAN CHAKIOT 01 ? THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tiikke is scarcely any history more replete with interest or more 
rich in valuable instruction, than the history of invention ami dis¬ 
covery, It is curious hi trace the gradual advances which have t*en 
made from the rudest im|rl«mcuts of barbarous times, to the com- 
|i!icatecl iiunhinory of a highly civilised age, and hi mark how the 
gnesBi a and imperfect attempts of one period reappear in another, 
developed to a ileunc of peifectiou of wliieh the originators had not 
the remotest conception. How striking, for instance, is the con¬ 
trast between the steam-engine of the Marquis of Worcester, in the 
middle of (he seventeenth century, and those Mow in use. llad the 
noble proji elm' been told of (1m high state of peifectiou to which his 
Invention would lie brought in the middle of tile nineteenth century, 
1m would hare rejected the idea as utterly absurd. A similar 
remark would apply l" a thousand other eases of this sort. 

The art of locomotion is one in which we have made greater pro¬ 
gress than almost any other. Vet it i annot be said that the men 
of past ages failed for want of industry in attempting to improve. 


In several special works upon the history of chariot building, and 
improvements in locomotion in the fifteenth and two following 
centuries, we find it stated that a meelmuist of Nuremberg, named 
John llanstch, “made chariots which moved by a spring, and 
went two thousand paces an hour.” Wo present our readers 
with an engraving of one of those singular vehicles from an old 
German plate. The person standing in the chariot is Hanstch 
hiiusclf, driving, or rather conducting. In spite of much active 
research, we have not been able hitherto to ascertain with any 
degree of clearness or precision wliat kind of springs the skilful 
c mtriver employed. In all probability the mechanism was some¬ 
thing like that ot a watch or meat-jack, and required to lie 
wonud up at certain intervals. If so, the invention was more 
curious than useful. At any rale, we doubt nut, our leaders 
will Ik* glad to see an exact representation of this curiosity, 
which' persons properly qualified might find worthy of attentive 
Consideration. 



UKHM.IN CIUltlOT IIP TUB SIXTBESHI CKNTCllV. 


RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE KALMUCKS. 


On a former occasion + wc furnished unv readers with some particulars 
relative to the Kalmucks and their mode of life. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary for ns now to enter into any minute detail on the 
Hobjeet. Ail that we propose to do, is to give some account of their 
religious customs, particularly their sacred festivals!' 

Like most of the Mongolian race, the Kalmucks are Buddhists, 
or rather Lamists ; lmt their Buddhism is very much modified by 
flic admixture of other notions and practices. They have a great 
number of idols, most of which assume the form >f woman. They 
aei'ognise one supreme God, to whom all other divinities, whether 
good or evil, a. a completely subject. They belli ve in the transmi¬ 
gration of souls, which they regard as affording a probationary 
cruse rf di'c.ipline, unite or loss protracted, th’al every creature 

* Yol. ii. p. 324. 


must go through, before admission to the presence and society of the 
sovereign judge The saints, with whom everjr Buddhist may 
aspire to he associated, will be recompensed by eternal repose and 
happiness, without sacrificing their individual existence, 

The Kalmucks celebrate three great festivals every year, each 
lasting fur a fortnight. The most important is that by which they 
celebrate the return of spring ; the second takes place in June, and 
is devoted to the blessing of the waters ; the third is the feast of 
the lamp, and is celebrated iu December. 

Bcrgwann lies given an excellent description of the feast of 
spring called zackwn-zan. Priests headed the procession, playing 
strange airs on 1. rge trumpets, such as are seen in our illustration. 
In the rear came persons carrying iacred chests, containing divine 
images, which they placed on an altar raised iu the open air. 
Shortly after followed the Lama in a palanquin. HesWas set down 
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before the altar, and then the curtains which concealed the gods 
being removed, all present,'people, priests, and princes, bowed down 
three times. The rice-khan took his place near the Lama, under a 
large red umbrella. A dinner, in the course of which they consumed 
many sheep and a great quantity of tea and cakes, formed part of 
the ceremoqy. It lasted till sunset, and wus intermingled with 
prayers and various evolutions connected with religions worship. 

In the religious music of the Kalmucks, bighand low notes follow 
each other alternately, and the time also changes in succession from 
slow to quick and quick to slow. According lo the trav< Her from 
whose sketch our qngruving is taken, this strange alternation of tone 
and time is not altogether without some kind of harmony. 

Yellow and red are the religious colours of the Kalmucks. Their 


temples are generally decorated with richly-dyed silks and a multi¬ 
tude of images, among which the' bronse idol of liuddha Shak- 
kiamouui occupies a promiuent place. There are also a great many 
uffeiiug-cups filled with vurious sorts of grain, and a vessel of holy 
water in which peacocks’ feathers are p'oeed. The priests sprinkle 
the people with this water, which is mixed with saffron and sugar. 
They also drink part of it and wasii their faces with the lemjfinder. 

Although the Kalmucks do not believe in eternal punishment, 
the priests have endeavoured to impress upon them the belief tiiat 
endless termed will be the portion of those who have committed 
any one of the following sins—-irreverence towards tied, sacrilege or 
the plunder of the temples, want of respect towards parents, 
murder, and offences against the clergy. 



RELIGIOUS JIUKIO OF T1IE KALMUCKS. 


PEERS AND M.P’tf, 

Olt, 

LORDS AND C O M M ONS. 

PARLIAMENTARY ORATORS AND ORATORY 

L irk Brougham thus speaks of Canning, in his contests with 
whom he won his proudest Iannis : "His declamation, though 
often powerful, always beautifully ornate, never deficient in admi¬ 
rable diction, was certainly not of the highest order. It wanted 
depth. It enine from the mouth, not from the heart. - ’ 

* If this be true of Canning, still more is it true of the name we 
next mention. Sir Hubert l’oel was hardly an orator at all. It is 
rather as a statesman that he wilt he known to posterity. It is 
tine, as Disraeli writes, that ho played upun the House of 
Commons as an old fiddle, hut be did that because he knew the 
house well—because he spoke to every section of it---because he 
made it his great aim to he the first man in the house, F :sibly 
he might have lieen an, orator if he had tried, but such was 
not liis object. He lived in a transition age, and his speeches 


all tear marks that such was the case. Apparently candid, he 
was in reality cautious and reserved—gradually feeling his way, 
never abandoning himself to a lofty, impulse or a noble prin¬ 
ciple- never borne aloft in divine ecstasy. He spoke as a cold, 
prudent man of the world. One wonid think such a man never 
could have been an orator. Yet he was of a portly presence and 
noble air. He would have teen an orator had ho had the motive 
power. The test description we have seen of Sir lioberl was that 
by Mr. Francis, tiheu Sir Robert was premier. Sometimes a sturdy 
radical or an indignant agriculturist determines to catch the eel by 
the tail and skin him. He puts some plain direct question, and 
demands an answer. You think Sir Hubert must now be fairly posed 
- - his veil must bo rent—parties must resume their old habits, for 
lie must say something positive on which a war-cry can te raised. 
Ho rises, leans forward on the table, playing with his glasses, or 
puts liis, hands un#er the tails of his blue frock coat, and, in the 
most open and candid way, declares liis determination l'raukly to 
answer the question that has been put to him. This is satisfactory; 
it propitiates. All are on the (jtii-vkc. There is hushed silence; 
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all heads arc stretched forward in expectation of the announcement 
of police. Meanwhile the soft, hlaml voice has ]«>nrod itself forth, 
its faintest tone heard in the most remote corner; the hearing 
bespeaks a full consciousness of the responsibility of the duty of the 
moment; tlie face wears the placid expression of innocence. You 
are fairly prepossessed for snob a man. Hut rvhat is he saying? 
By that cheer from Mr. f'otxleu and his Rancho, Mr. Bright, he 
appears to have said" something pleasant to the manutiu'lurers. 
But that roar of delight from the other side ? Oh, he has convulsed 
the country gentlemen by some well-turned eoin/Wiueut to agri¬ 
culture, not as yet the object of his ridicule. And now another 
cheer, more general, is the reward of some pompous maxim of the 
public good. It is clear the house has warmed to hi;.-.. The 
more kindly they entertain, the more, candid grow the iqicaher's 
tones, the more earnest is he to do the best which the state of 
tilings allows. An elaborate statement follows of the three courses 
open to him, of tlioir several advantages and disadvantages, in 
all of which he adroitly rouses the prejudices slumbering for a 
moment around bini, and establishes a sympathy with each; cen¬ 
treing hopes ill himself and setting old hatreds anew against each 
other; until, having thus led the various parties into a mental 
«ie/ee, lie winds up with •‘upon the wlmle,” leading with pompous 
ntlbotntiou of resolve to a declaration of what lie means to do, which 
iu fact comprises in an artful woof of phrases, sounding but bodi¬ 
less -almost everything that lie does not mean to do. Meanwhile, 
be has skilfully diverted the attention of all from the real point at 
issue to their mutual jealousies and asperities. Ten to one lie sits 
down amidst loud cheers, having uttered much but avowed nothing. 
At times Sir Hubert was more than this—at times lit soared, and 
was almost tin orator. 

Bar more oratorical power fa'lnnged to Daniel O’Connell. You 
must have had a clear head and cool heart not to be earned away 
when lie spoke. Sir Hubert l’eel is said to have expressed his high 
appreciation of O'CtimieH's parliamentary abilities. One day, 
while tlie ltcfonn Bill was under discussion, the speeches of its 
friends and foes were canvassed iu a fashionable drawing-rpum. 
On O’OoniieU’s name being mentioned, some critic fastidiously 
said ; “Oh, a brogning Irish fellow, who would listen to him ? I 
always walk out of the house when lie opens his lips 1” “Come, 
Peel,” said old Lord VYcsttnoreland, “let me hear your opinion.” 

“ My opinion candidly is,” replied Sir Hubert, “that if I wanted 
an efficient and eloquent advocate, I would readily give up all tlie 
other, orators of whom we have been talking, provided I had with 
1110 this same brogning Irish fellow.” Sheil is said to have re¬ 
marked of O’Ooimell, that "he flung a I iris id of sturdy ideas upon 
the world without a rag to cover them.” Y.'i.ii a strong sturdy 
frame, with a ready flow of humour, or invective, as the occasion 
required—with a roguish twinkle iu his eye, as if he were ham- 
boosling you all the while -O'Connell was the heaa-idad of a 
popular orator. The most unyielding audience c.mld not choose but 
listen when lie spoke. lie excelled in clear and forcible language, 
in ready and dexterous reply, and in bold and defiant denunciations 
of tyranny, ilis invective was frequently powerful; it sometimes, 
however, degenerated into ooniuiunphtee personal abuse. Dike his 
great countryman, Curran, lie was unequal, lie could sour to the 
loftiest heights of parliamentary deliat*', or talk down to tlie 
level of the lowest democratic audience, A writer in the “ New 
Monthly,” some years ago, gavo the best account of O’Connell we 
have yet seen, lie says : “ Ilis great art is in stating a question, 
lie places it on the most invincible ground he can select; and the 


iron v igour of his intellect is seldom concealed beneath any holiday 
wreaths. Unlike Mr. Stanley, he owes all the effect of his oratory 
to his apparent sympathy with all generous emotions. When he 
indulges in them his eye glistens, and the deep music of his un¬ 
rivalled voice seems to halt and falter. This may he the result of 
his art—for he is a most exjicrienced artist—but it has the sem¬ 
blance of nature. Never, perhaps, has he produced a more trium¬ 
phant effect over his audience than the one when, replying to Mr. 
.Stanley, on the Irish Coercion Bill, he arrested himself suddenly 
from the course of fiery iuvective on which he had prepared you to 
supjwse he was aliout to enter : ‘ But the right 4ioncurable gentle¬ 
man,’ said lie, with a changed and softened tone, ‘ has declared 
that Ireland is ‘dear to him.’ 1 thank him for that assurance, f 
retract whatever 1 have said harshly, 1 forbear whatever more of 
angry emotion was about to rise to my lips. The man who can 
tell me that Ireland is dear to him, ceases to be my enemy.’ ” 
Throughout the whole hostile majority tluJe was a painful 
movement; -there was scarcely a man among them who did not 
seem touched. 

The mention of O’Connell reminds ns we have forgotten Grattan. 
Brougham, who must often have heard him, says : “ His eloquence 
was of a very high order, all but of the very highest, aud it was 
eminently original. In the constant stream ol' a diction replete 
with epigram and point—a stream on which floated gracefully, 
Isicnnst' naturally, flmveis of various hues—was poured forth the 
closest reasoning, the most luminous statement, the most persua¬ 
sive display of all the motives that could influence, and of all tlie 
details that could enlighten his audience. Ofteu^jt different strain 
was heard, and it was declamatory or vehement—or pity was to l«i 
moved, and its pathos was touching tis it was simple—or, above all, 
an adversary sunk in baseness, or covered with crimes, was to be 
punished or to be destroyed, anil a storm of the most terrible 
invective raged, with all the Mights of sarcasm and the thunders 
of abuse. The critic, led away tor the moment, and unable to d» 
more than feel with the audieuce, could, in those cases, when lie 
came to reflect and to judge. And often nothing to reprehend ; 
seldom iu any case more than the excess of epigram, which bad 
yet become so natural to the orator, that his argument, and bis 
narrative, and even bis sagacious unfolding of principles seemed 
spontaneously to clothe themselves in the most pointed terseness, 
and most apt and felicitous antithesis. From the faults of his 
country’s eloquence he was, generally shaking, free. And if he * 
had some peculiarity of outward appearance, as a low and awkward 
person, in which he resembled the first of orators, and eveu of 
manner, in which he had net, like him, made the defects of nature 
yield to severe culture ; so bad he an excellence of the very highest 
order, in which ho may be truly said to have left all the orators of 
modern times behind—the severe abstinence which rests satisfied 
with striking the decisive blow in a word or two, not weakening 
its effects by rejietition or expansion—and another excellence, 
higher still, in which no orator of any age is his equal, the easy 
uriil copious flow of most profound, sagacious, and original prin¬ 
ciples, enunciated in terse mid striking, hut appropriate language. 

To give an example of this latter peculiarity would he less easy, 
and would occupy more space ; but of the former, it may bo truly 
said that Dante himself never conjured up a striking, a pathetic 
ami appropriate image in few er words than Mr. Grattan employed 
to describe his relation towards Irish independence, when, alluding 
to its rise in 3782, and its fall twenty years later, he said; ‘I 
sat by its cradle—1 followed its hearse !’” ,, 


THE TO AH. 


“Tut. toad, ugly and venomous,” says Khakspoare, echoing the 
common sentiment of mankind iu all ages regarding this harmless 
reptile., It would, perhaps, be difficult to find a popular notion 
BKW deeply -roob il than this of the venom of tike toad; and there 
aip doubtless many of our readers who will smile with incredulity 
when we tell them time this cherished belief »lms no foundation in 
fact. The first part of onr great poet’s description of the toad doc* 
tmt admit of denial; there can be no doubt that it is one of the 


Ugliest animals breathing. It is this hideous aspect, no doubt, 
that has led to the popular belief in its malignity; for we find no 
gush property inscribed to the frog, although the two animals are so 
nearly allied in every respect. The real natural history of this 
curious animal, however, presents so many interesting points, that 
we may easily console ourselves for its destroying our faith iu the 
wonderful tales with which the credulity of our ancestors was 
amused; but there is one story told by Erasmpj, " to curiously 
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ridiculous,” to use Dr. Stew’s expression; that we cannot resist 
giving it here, especially as it turns upon two equally singular 
notions—tho venomous nature of the toad, and the enmity supposed 
to exist- between the spider and this animal;— 

“There was a monk,” says Erasmus, “who ted in his chamber 
divers bundles of green rushes, wherewithal ho strewed his chamber 
at his plcusurc: it happened one day, after dinner, that he fell 
asleep.iipon one of those bundles of rushes, with his face upward ; 
and while he thus slept, a great toad carift and sat upon his lips, 
bestriding him in such a manner as his whole mouth was oovored. 
Now when his fellows saw it, they were at their wits’ end; fin- to 
pull away the toad was an unavoidable death ; but to suffer her to 
stand still upon his mouth was a thing more cruel than death : and 
therefore ono ot them, espying a spyder’s web in the window, 
wherein was a groat spyder, he did advi»e that the mink should he 
earned to that window, and laid with his face upward right under¬ 
neath the Rpyder’Pweh, which was presently accomplished. Ami 
as soon as the spyder Baw her adversary the toad, siie presently 
wove her thread, and descended upon the toad, at the first meeting 
whereof the spyder wounded the toad, so that it swelled ; and at 
the second meeting it swelled more: hut at ttie third time the 
spyder killed the toad, and so became grateful to her host which did 
nourish her in his chamber.” This is wonderfully circumstantial, 
considering tlmt there can hardly lie a word of truth in the whole 
narrative. However slight may be the foundation for all these 
marvellous stories, there can be no doubt that tiie history of the 
load att’ords an excellent illustration of the truth of an old proverb, 
referring to the effect of “giving a dog a bail name." 

Few of those who start with a sort of instinctive shudder when the 
load crosses their path in a summer’s evening, are at nil aware of 
the wonderful changes which this creature undergoes before reach¬ 
ing the form in which it excites their disgust and abhorrence, 
llaring the breeding season, the toad, whioh at other periods is a 
terrestrial animal,* visits the waters, and here the females produce 
a great number of eggs, which are arranged in long strings, look¬ 
ing like necklaces of black tea'ds imbedded iu jelly. These, when 
hatched, produce an animal very different in appearance from its 
parent; furnished with a broad head, a long thin tail, and jxtssess- 
ing no tract's of legs. Still more remarkable is tho fact that in this , 
condition the young loads, like fishes, which they much resemble, 
breathe the water, through wliieh they move, by means of little 
tufts or gills attached to the broad head. Presently limbs begin to 
sprout from tlio little creature, the hinder ones appearing first, and 
wliqp these arc complete, the tail is got rid of, and the perfect toad 
is fitted to commence its existence in another element. But for 
this purpose a great internal ohange is also necessary, ami this has 
been going on simultaneously with the alterations in the external 
form just described. The gills, which served it for aquatic res¬ 
piration, are useless in the air, and accordingly lungs have been 
developed in the cavity of the body, and the temporary breathing 
apparatus is at last dispensed with as no longer necessary. But 
although no longer an inhabitant of the water, the toad always 
remains in moist situations j continued exposure to a dry atmo¬ 
sphere would, in fact, .soon be fatal to its existence. The experi¬ 
ments of Dr. Towuson show that these creatures require the 
presence of a great deal of moisture in their bodies ; in some 
iustaneeB he found that more, than one-third of their weight was 
lost by transpiration what left in dry air for a day or two, and that 
ihoy recovered it again in timeourse of a few hours when placed iu 
water, jjfaey are Commonly met with in our gardens and fields, 
but not unfrequcntly find their way into cellars, where they have 
been known, to live fbr years. C :.;ike the frog, whose jumping 
motion most be familiar to every one, tho toad, from the compare- 
live shortness of its hind legs, can onl^ crawl, and this not vory 
elegaut mode of progression has no doubt assisted greatly in pro¬ 
ducing that feeling of aversion towards this animal to which we 
have already alluded. Its food consists entirely of insect* and 
worms, and it never touches an insect unless it he in motion. Dr. 
Townson tells us that the only way in which he could get a 
“favonrite” toad of his to feed during the winter upon a large 
stock of dead ffies which he had collected for its support, was by 
breathing. gently upon them when lying before the creature, and 
then it immediately seised, and devoured them. 


It is assisted iu the capture of animals, which one would imagine 
might havo set the toad at defiance through their mere activity, by a 
very curious arrangement of the .tongue. On this subject, we can¬ 
not do tetter Ilian quote the remarks of 1‘rufessor Bell';—“The 
toad, when abdut to feed,” says the Professor, “remains motionless, 
with its eyes turned directly forward upon the object, and the head 
a little inclined towards it, and iu this ttitude it remains until 
the insect moves, when, with a stroke 1 e lightning, the tongue is 
thrown forward upon the victim, which i instunlly drawn into the 
mouth. So raffid is this movement, at it requires some little 
practice os well as close observation to distinguish the different 
motions of the tongue. This organ is constructed as in the frog, 
being folded back ujsiu itself; and the under surface of the tip 
being imbued with a viscid mucous secretion, the insect is secured 
by its adhesive quality. When the prey is taken, it is slightly 
pressed by the margins of the jaw; but as this seldom kills it, 
unless it be a soft, tender larva, it is generally swallowed alive; 
and 1 have often seen the muscles of the toad’s sides twitch in a 
very envious manner, from the tickling movements of a hard coleop¬ 
terous insect in the stomach.” 

Still more extraordinary are the accounts that have teen given of 
Huh animal's teiug found completely enclosed in stone, trees, and 
other localities, where they must, in all probability, have remained 
for year* in a condition of almost total deprivation of all the neces¬ 
saries of existence. In fact, iu many eases, the circumstance-! 
under which the creatures are mid to have been discovered would 
lead one to infer that they ted been living without food, air, or 
moisture; lint these stories must be received with some allowance 
far exaggerations naturally induced by the tendency of buiunii 
nature unconsciously to make the most of any marvellous fact which 
falls under its notice. We are told that toads have been discovered 
imbedded in masses of stone, or in growing trees, in smli a manner 
as to preclude the access of air; and, of course, "in such eases, the 
creature would find, it perfectly impossible to obtain a particle of 
food (hiring its solitary confinement. But, to use the words of 
Professor Bell:—“ To believe tluit a toad enclosed within a mass of 
clay, or other similar substance, shall exist wholly without air ami 
food far hundreds of years, and aj length be liberated alive, and 
cajiable of crawling, on the breaking yip of its matrix, now lien one 
a solid rock, is certainly a demand upon our credulity wliieh few 
would be ready to answer!” We must certainly in these eases 
adopt Dr. Shaw’s opinion, that much of the incredible iu these 
stories is owing to “neglect of minute attention at the moment, to 
tiie surrounding parts of the spot where it was discovered.” 
Deduction wade for all this exaggeration, however, Bur gh still 
remains to excite our surprise; for tire fact of toads having teen 
found alive in situations where even the air necessary for their 
respiration would find some difficulty in penetrating, rests upon loo 
good authority to admit of any doubt. 

The toad appears to te* rather a long-lived animal; fifteen or 
twenty years being assigned as its ordinary period of existence, 
whilst Pennant mentions a pet toad, which lived forty years under 
Borne steps in a garden, and even then its days appear te have teen 
shortened by injuries done it by a tame raven, -which probably 
thought it an excellent Stroke, of policy to get rid of a rival and 
fill his telly at the same time. During the winter it becomes 
torpid, retiring into some hollow tree, or. under large stones, 
where it remains until the genial influence of spring recalls it to 
activity and love. It changes its skin annually ; and this process, 
according to Professor' Bell, is attended by some curious circum¬ 
stances. The skin splits down the middle of the hack and belly, 
into two halves, which are gradually worked off by the twitching of 
the animal's skies and the action of its legs. When the whole 
skin is firirly off,, the creature rolls it up into a little ball with 
its fore feet; pitta it iuto its mouth and swallow* it at a gulp. 

Two species of toad are found in this country—the common toad 
(Bitfo rid gar is), which is to te met with almost anywhere, and the 
Natter-Jack toad (Bttfo nxlamita), which is far less generally dis¬ 
tributed. The preceding statements apply especially to the former 
species, although •ns Natter-Jack resembles it in most respects. 
The common toad is usually of a brownish eolour, with the telly of 
a paler or yellowish' tint. The skin is covered with warts in which 
are situated tiie organs that secrete the cutaneous exudatiou 
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already rrfr*~“* to, The eye in exceedingly beautiful. The Natter- large •pecimcn. of the Natter-Jack, and a email specimen oi the 
Jft&Ae-ftto brown, olended with dull olive, aad.a yellow line run* common toad. To give » correct idea of the proportions of ftul- 
down the middle'of the hack. Our engraving eontaiiMs repreaent*- grown individual* of the two specie*, the site* ought to .1# 
tion* of bpth species, but the Artist ha* unfortunately selected ft reversed. 
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JOHN HUNTER. 


Is the history of tho pursuit of knowledge under fcfficulftes, John 
Hunter lias very appropriately a place. He won a rare example of 
what industry and perseverance can accomplish—of succe* achieved 
comparatively late in life. He was not brought, up to his. pro¬ 
fession ; he entered it lute. ' He began his education when the 
accomplished youth of our medical schools «gsj finishing theirs; but 
he persevered, and won for himself an immortal name. 

John Hunter, the youngest of ten children, was horn in the begin¬ 
ning of the last century, at Long Calderwood, in the county of Lanark. 


taking thirty drops of iandanum. From school, having acquired 
lint little information, Hunter removed to Glasgow, where he lived 
with his brother-in-law, a cabinet-maker. Bnt his brother-in-law 
having failed, Hunter was again thrown upon the world. For- 
Innately Ids brother William had acquired some reputation in 
London as a teacher of unatomy. To him he wrote, requesting that 
he would allow him to come to London on a visit, making, at the 
same time, an offer to he his assistant in his anatomical researches, 
or, if that proposal should not be accepted, expressing a wish to go 



POMRAIT OF JOBS BUHTM. 


His fatherwns a small lauded proprietor, and on his death, which hap¬ 
pened when he was ten years old, 'John seems to have been left to do 
as he pleased. If ever a boy stood a fair chance of being ruined, # 
was he. He was sent to the grammar-school, hut not having a 
turn for languages, and being spoilt by indulgence, he negleoted his 
studies and spent the greater part of his time in country omuse- 
tinenis. Afterwards he felt the consequences of this neglect acutely. 
Hiving lectures was always particularly unpleasant to him. It was 
with tho greatest difficultythat he oould lie persuaded to speak in 
public. He never delivered the first lecture of hie course without 


into the army. His brother sent him a kind invitation, and he 
reached London in September, 1748. 

We are inclined to believe that the difference, between a successful 
and an unsuccessful man in life is, that the one misses his oppor¬ 
tunities while the other improves them. This was especially the case 
with Hunter. His brother, who was anxious to form some opinion of 
his talents for anatomy, gave him an arm to dissect for the muscles, 
with tits necessary dmttfens «a to how it was to be done, and he 
found. the performance such , as greatly exceeded his expectation. 
Hunter was next employed in a dissection of a more difficult nature. 
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Tbiswas an am in which all the arteries were injected, and these as 
well as the muscles were to be exposed and preserved. The way in 
which this was done gave his brother so much satisfaction, that he at 
once declared that his brother would become a good anatomist and 
that he should not want for employment. Henceforth Huntor laboured 
at anatomy unremittingly. In the summer of 1748 Mr. OhoeeMen, 
at the request of his brother. Dr. Huntor, permitted Mm to attend 
at Chelsea Hospital, and there he learnt the elements of surgery. 
The following winter he was so far advanced ns to assist his brother 
by teaching dissection to his pupils. In the summer of 1750 Mr. 
Hunter again attended the hospital at Chelsea. In 1761 lie 
became a pupil at St. Bartholomew's. The following summer he 
went to Scotland, aud brought up his sister Dorothea; and in 1753 
entered as a gentleman commoner at St. Mary's Hull, Oxford. In 
1754 he became a surgeon’s pupil at St. George's Hospital, where 
he continued during the snmmermonths; and in 1750 was appointed 
house surgeon. He had previously boeorne a partner with his 
brother in lecturing, All this time lie worked unremittingly at 
anatomy. With the view better to understand the human 
structure, he extended his researches amongst the inferior animals, 
anil laid the foundation of liis collei tion in comparative anatomy. 
So eagerly did he attach himself to this pursuit, that he sought by 
every means in his power the opportunity of prosecuting it with 
advantage. He applied to the keeper of wild beasts in the Tower 
for the bodies of those which died there, and he made similar 
applications to the keepers of travelling menagories. He purchased 
all rare animals that oame in his way, aud those, with such others 
ns were presented to him by his fiiends, he entrusted to the show¬ 
men Pi keep till they died, the bettor to encourage them to assist in 
his labours. His fondness for animals made him keep several of 
different kinds in his house, which, by attention, he made familiar 
with him. Occasionally, however, this familiarity was attended 
with danger, as in the following instance related by his biographer, 
Sir Everard Home:—“Two leopards, which were kept chained in an 
outhouse, had broken from their confinement and got into the yard 
among some dogs, which they immediately attacked. The howling 
thuB produced alarmed the whole neighbourhood. , Mr. Hunter ran „ 
into the yard to see what wag the matter, and found one of them 
getting up the wail to make his,escape, and.the other surrounded 
by dogs. He immediately- laid hoi? of th^nv,With and carried them 
back to their den ; but as soon 1 as ; they ;W ere secured, and ho had 
time to reflect upon, the risk of his own situation, he was so much 
agitated that he was in“dapgerAf feinting.”. 

In 1760, Hunter’s jtstlffe was so, much impaired by excessive 
attention to his pursuits, tUat he was advised- to go abroad, con¬ 
sumptive symptoms haying made-tbeif appearance. In October of 
that year, Mr,‘ Adair, lispei^r-^enentl - of ^Hospitals, appointed 
him a surgeon on the staff; and, in'the following spring, he went 
with the army to Bellisle. Hotter- served, while the, war continued, 
as senior surgeon on the staff; both in-Bellisle and Portugal, till the 
year 1768 ; aipl lu that period acquired a knowledge of gun-shot 
wounds, on which he wrote a,treatise, published slier his death. 
On his return to England, he settled in London; where, not finding 
the emoluments from his half-pay and private practise sufficient to 
support him, ho taught practical anatomy and operative surgery 
for many years. In the first eleven years of ids practice, from 
1763 to 1774, his income never exceeded a thousand pounds a year. 
But it gradually unproved. In 1778 it exceeded that sum; and for 
several years before his death it was five thousand a’.year—the year 
before Ms death it was more. No sooner had'Hunter oome book to 
England, than he returned, with^mabated ardour, to the study of 
comparative anatomy; and, as his experiments could hot lie Par¬ 
ried on fn a large town, he purchased for that purpose a piece of 
ground near Brompton, at a pi ace railed Earl's -Court, on which lie 
built a house. We have already related an anecdote connected 
srfrij this retreat. His collection of birds and animals here was 
jjgry extensive; but his familiar study of them and their habits 
wife, not, ay we have already seen, always unaccompanied with 
Tfte fiercer animals were those to which-'’ hr was most 
partUd; jtud he hid several of the bull kind from different' parts 
_ Among these was a beantlM gpld® bull he hod 
queen, with which he 'used to wrestle 'in play and 
»*» exeUgotis hf its own defence. Insane of 


these contests the bull overpowered him and threw him ddwn; and 
had not one of the servants accidentally come by and frightened the 
anintgi away, this frolic would, most probably, have cost him 
bis life. 

In 1767, Hunter was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society. His 
desire for improvement in those brandies of knowledge which might 
assist him in his researches, led him at this time to propose to Dr. 
George Fordyoe, aud Mr. Ontning, an eminent mechanic, that they 
should adjourn from the meetings of the Royal Society to some 
coffee-house, and discuss - such subjects as were connected with 
science. This society comprised several eminent men, such as Sir 
Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander, Dr. Maskelyne, Mr. Watts of Bir¬ 
mingham, and others. In, 1768, Hunter became a member of the 
College of Surgeons; and, in the year following, was elected one of 
■ the surgeons of St. George’s Hospital. In 1771, his treatise on 
“The Natural History of tiie Teeth” was published ; and in July 
of the same year he was married to Miss Horn#. The expense of 
his pursuits had lieon so great, that it was not till several years 
after his first engagement witii this lady that his affairs could lie 
sufficiently arranged to admit of liis marrying. In a short time his 
private character aud professional reputation advanced rapidly. 
His family also liegan to increase ; hut still as much time, and more 
money than ever were devoted to liis collection. The whole suite 
of the liest rooms in his house wore occupied by his prejiaratioiis. 
anil he dedicated his mornings, from sunrise to eight, entirely to 
his favourite pursuits. In the winter of 1773 he formed it plan 
of giving a course of lectures on the theory and principles of surgery, 
with a view of laying before the public his own opinions on that 
subject. In the winter he read his lectures gratis to the pupils of 
St. George's Hospital, and in 1775 gave agionrse for money, upon 
the mm a terms as the other professors. In 1776, Hunter was 
appointed surgeon-extraordinary to liis Majesty. Other honours 
were heaped upon him.. Learned societies at Edinburgh, Gotten- 
burg, Paris, and America, enrolled him amongst their members ; 
and in 1702 lie was ^pointed surgeon-general to the army; he had 
previously been deputy. And then come the end. Hunter died of 
angina pectoris, in the 65th 'fiat of his age, on October 16tli, 
1708. When- in bis usual state of health, lie went to St. 
George’s Hospital, and meeting with some things which irritated 
his mind, he went info the next room ; turning round to one 
of the physicians of the hospital, he gave a deep groan and 
dropped down dead. He was -buried in the parish church of 
St, Martin’»-in-the-Fic-lds. -, 

Huntor was of a short stature, uncommonly strong and active, 
and capable; of great bodily exertion. His countenance was ani¬ 
mated and open, and in the latter part of his life deeply impressed 
with thoughtfulness. When his portrait was shown to Lavator, lie 
said, “That man thinks forhiinself.” Iu his youth, writes Sir Everard 
Home, ho win cheefful in his disposition, and entered into youthful 
follies with others of the same age ; but wine never agreed with his 
Btbmach, and for the last twenty years of Ms life he drank nothing 
but water. His temper was warm and impatient. His disposition 
was candid and free from reserve. His mind was perpetually on the , 
alert. He used to say it fatigued him to be long in a inixed oosipany, 
which did not admit of connected conversation, more particularly 
during the last ten years of his iife. He required loss relaxation 
than most other men, seldom sleeping more than four hours iu the 
night, though almost an hour after dinner. 

lu his writings Hunter displays extraordinary powers. One of bis 
most important papers was tint on the musenlarity of arteries, but 
his grand discovery was that of the life of the blood. More than of 
most men is it true of Hunter, that his work# yet live. # His col¬ 
lection (if comparative anatomy was purchased by the parliament 
for ill5,060. This collection inust be considered os the great 
Abject of Hunter’s life, and as a surprising proof of his talents, 
assiduity, and ■ lobonr. It is Mi attempt to expose to view the 

'.Ail 

found to exist, up to the most-perfect and most complex of the 
animal IwaatioTv—man himself." Hunter, by means of preparations, 
was enabled te preserve the parte of different animal bodies in-> 
tended for similar uses, so that the various links in the ofaain are - 
readily followed and clearly understood. -This ebJleetion is "ar¬ 
ranged according to the subjects they are intended to illustrate! 
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which are placed in the following order :—first, parts constituted 
for motion; secondly, parts essential to animals respecting their 
own internal economy; thirdly, parts shperadded for ports con¬ 
nected wills external objects; and fonrtlsly, parts for the propaga¬ 
tion of the species and maintenance or support of the yonag. 

Hunter’s museum was offered to the College of Physicians, 
which declined the trust. It was then committed to the care 
of the College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, whore it is open 
to the inspection of the public during the afternoons of Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. The corporation has enlarged the 
museum, instituted professorships for the illustration of it, and is 
now forming a library. The most valuable part of the collection is 
that in the area of the great room, consisting of upwards of 2,000 
preparations, which were the result of Mr. Hunter’s experiments on 
the inferior animals, and of his researches in morbid human 
anatomy. All these originally were arranged os illustrative of his 
lectures. The first division alone, in support of his theory of 
inflammation, contains 602 preparations. Those, illustrative of 
specific diseases, amount to 1,084. There are besides, (>52 dried 
specimens, consisting of diseased joints, bones, and arteries. On the 
floor there is a very fine collection of tiie skeletons of man and other 
animals; “ and if the council of the college,” says the writer of the 
life of lluutcr, in theGhillery of Portraits, “continue to augment this 
cullectiou with the same liberal spirit which they have hitherto 
shown, it will be creditable to the nation.” The osteologies! speci¬ 
mens amount to 1,1)36. lint the most interesting portion—we 
might say, one of (lie most interesting exhibitions in Europe to a 
philosophical and impiiring mind—is that which extends along tho 
whole gallery : there the glory of his system shines. Let us tike one 
small compartment in order to understand it. “Suppose,” says the 
writer we have already quoted, “ it is wished to learn the im¬ 
portance of the stomach in the animal economy. The first object 
presented to iis is a hyatid, an animal, as it were, ail stomach— 


being a simple sac with an exterior absorbing surface.. Heijp We 
have the polypus, with a stomach opening by one orifice, ana no 
superadded organ.• Next in order is the leech, in which we see the 
beginning of a complexity of structure. Then advancing to crea¬ 
tures in which the stomach is complex, we find the single mem¬ 
branous stomach; then the stomach with a crop attached to 
macerate and prepare the food for digestion ; then a, ruminating 
stomach ; and finally, all the appended organs necessary in the 
various classes of animals.” When Hunter died, the museum con¬ 
sisted of 70,000 preparations, and was said to have cost him 
A'10,000. Hunter began the catalogue several years before his 
death. He bequeathed to the world nineteen folio volumes of 
MS. materials,' written cither by himself or at ids dictation, and, 
there is little doubt, of the most valuable kind. More MSS. were 
burnt by his brother-in-law, Sir E. Home, for no other apparent 
reason thau that Sir Everard feared his own plagiarisms from 
Hunter’s MSS. would bo discovered. Thus an irreparable injury 
has been done to Hunter’s fame. “Every year,” writes one, “as 
his muse a ui is more closely studied, proves that Hunter had been 
well aware of facts, for the /Unco very of which other observers have 
siucc his death received tho honour.” Happily, however, Hunter’s 
lame has survived oven so scandalous an act. Every year there is 
a grand day at Lincolu’s-inn-fields. Warriors and statesmen- - 
poets and artists—men of celebrity in every walk of life, are found 
among the audience. The president is the orator. Referring to 
the fitness of the day for the subject - tho 14th of February, and 
the birthday of John Hunter—he proceeds, in a notice of his life, to 
show what the college and tho profession and the world owe to 
this illustrious man. Surely no more fitting place could be found 
for such a theme. Under the bust of Wren we read, “.N't ««.««- 
nitiitum rei/uini cireumu/rice." Under the portrait of Hunter in 
Lincoln’a-inn-fields the same may be written. Everything around 
speaks of IIuuUt’h talent, energy, and power. 


ROMAN MONUMENTS AT TUEBIA. 


TlliliU is one .of the principal points of interest in the doubtful and 
disputed territory between Nice and Monaco. On leaving the village 
« e begin to descend; Monaco lies directly below, and looking upon it 
from the terrace of Tiirbia, wo feel almost inclined to take a leap 
downwards ^ but it would be a dangerous thing to do, for the perpen¬ 
dicular height is more than 1,500 feet. The path is cut likoa stair¬ 
case in this awful declivity,' and if this is the ancient way, as it 
appears to be, modern progress has judged well; for, commencing at 
the same point as this frightful break-neck path, there is a fine post¬ 
read, running parallel with the coast, and descending so gradually 
towards Italy, that it only reaches the plain at the distance of three 
leagues. As at the extremity of the mouutain, below which Nioe 
is situated, the eye hovers over France, so here Italy, with its 
gulls, its windings, its hills, and its mountains, lies spread out 
, before us. When Hie atmosphere is sufficiently clear, we may dis¬ 
tinguish Corsica, and the jagged peaks of the Apennines beyond 
Genoa, stretched out afar upon tho liorison. Most striking is this 
glorious spectacle: it seems evident that we here pass from oue 
country to another. 

Tradition would make it appear that it was upon the very soil of 
Turbin that Augustus vanquished the people of the Alps, and, iu 
fact, the possession of this deckd™. spot seems worthy of dispute. 
But we imagine, that even had mot Turbia been tbe theatre of wnr, 
its towering position, which rendered it visible from the coast of 
France as well as from the coast of Italy, would have sufficed to 
determine the conquerors to elect there the trophy of their victory. 
We know very little of this war of the Alps, which nevertheless 
had such important results, since it confirmed the Roman dominion 
iu these caantrieH. Historians are singularly laconic on the subject. 
Suetonius, in his “Lift of Augustus,” merely says: “Ho sub¬ 
jugated the Alpine nations.” Appian soys: “He subdued by force 
all tbe barbarous and warlike nations which inhahitfthe summits ot 
. the Alps.” We find that this war was concluded in the year’ of 
Rome 736, or S;o, 14. Several witnesses show that Augustus was 
assisted by Druses, Tiberius, and Yarn, It may he conceived that 


a war which involved all the population of the mountains, from the 
Adriatic to the Durance, would be very uncertain, and require 
several campaigns. The war itself wile a -natural consequence of 
the extension of the empire by tbe conquests of Julius Ctesar. 
Rome could no longer tolerate independent nations between the 
two Gauls, nor that this communication should be long excised to 
the turbulence of the mountaineers. It is astonishing that, having 
been mistress of Froveuce so long, she should have delayed nutil 
now tu reduce Liguria to obedience. . Ferhaps, with its traditions 
of patience and perseverance, the senate had judged it wise to 
attend first to the most important. This is the opinion of Appian. 

* ‘ I think,” said he, “ that,the state is anxious first of all to secure 
to Rome tbe right of passage through the Alps.” 

However that may he, we learn from Dion, that in order to pre¬ 
serve to posterity the memory of this great event, the senate com¬ 
manded tho erection of a monument upon the summit of the Alps; 
and I’liny lias preserved to ns the inscription in full which was 
placed upon it. This monument is the tower of Turbia. Too much 
injured by the burharians to claim any interest as a specimen of 
art, it is, nevertheless, interesting to study. Who could gaze upon 
these crumbling Btones—the infinite sea stretching out liefore him, 
the horizon of France on one side, and on the other that of Italy— 
and feel no interest in reflecting on the vicissitudes of the past, 
which predict so many for the future'( 

The monument luts undergone such metamorphoses, ,not only 
from the hand of destruction, but also from change of hse, that 
it is difficult to form an accurate idea, from its present condition, of 
what it must have been originally. It now consists of an enormous 
mass, which appears to have been formerly a quadrangle: it is 
surmounted by a tower which has been cut through the centre, and 
oiily one half left standing. It is only in the lower structure that 
the Baud of the primitive architect is to bo discovered : not only 
the construction q|.tfie tpyer, but the embrasures which crown the 
Summit, indicate It a work of the middle agog, ^ehave, in Wb 
the witness of historians to prove that the monument upon which 
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tM barbarous, by way of revenge, were pleased to indict tbe 
injuries of mutilation, was dunged into a fortress in the time of 
the Guelphs and Ghlbellines. Thus even its greatness, which 
would seem to bare been its guarantee agaiust the action of time, 
became the principal cause of its ruin. We find in the “ Nouveau 
ThMtre du Pifimont et de la Savoie,” printed at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, a fine engraving of this curious fortress ; 
but it mould be difficult to distinguish there any trace of its an¬ 
tiquity. The quadrangular structure has been simplified so as to 
form the base of a rampart, from the four angles of which spring 
quadrangular turrets, and a circular tower crowns the whole. 
Long the subject of dispute between the rival parties, this citadel 
was destroyed at the end of the sixteenth century by Marshal 
Villiera, upon the instigation of the Prince of Monaco, the frontiers 
of whose territories it threatened. But these remains still shed 
over the country a ray of the past, and preserve there the great 
name of Borne. 

After examining the rnius still remaining on the spot, or scat¬ 
tered over the village, and comparing them with the account of it 
preserved in some authors, it may he conjectured, that tlic monu 


If the heap of rubbish which has accumulated around the monu¬ 
ment were thoroughly examined, no doubt some important remains 
would bo found j for, although the statues have been broken, they 
have not been taken away. As for the inscription, the adjoining 
representation will show what remains of it. What has become of 
the other fragraenttTi Seduced to the condition of building-stones, 
they serve perhaps for walls to other ruined houses, the owners of 
which were not ambitious of affixing white marble tu their doorway. 
Probably also the stones of the arch, upon which no letters are 
visible, would, if reversed, bring to light the remainder of the 
inscription. It would, perhaps, be worthy of tbe city of Nice io 
remove these stones,.and place them in the Museum library; hut 
to ns their present situation seems so full of instruction, that we 
should regret to see them removed. 

Aided by the text of Pliny, it is not diffienlt to find the value of 
each fragment presented to us by this doorway. The principal part 
belongs to the first and second lines of the list of vanquished 
nations:—“dentes Alpinte devietm: l'rmnpiliui, Camuui," etc. We 
read upon the stone over the left pillar the lower part of “ Alpi,” pre¬ 
ceded by an s, the final letter of “dentes," and above that--for 



yitAOMBKIS or THU 1S8C1UPT10H or SUUUM'US OS A H0OKWAY AT TBHBIA. 


rnent consisted of a quadrangle surrounded by Doric columns, 
adorned with statues of the lieutenants of Augustus, and those of 
the vanquished barbarians, and surmounted by a colossal image of 
tbe emperor. 

M. P. Boyer, a Frenchman, who visited Turbin in i585, relateb 
that lie discovered in the enclosure of the fortress a colossal head 
of Augustus, terribly mutilated, but sufficiently preserved to 


aUow him to take its measurement, from which he calculated 
that thmentire figure must have beta tweuty-eight feet in height. 
He discover*! also the upper )sart of the torso, and studied it 
sufficiently to deliver a dissertation upon the costume. He sup¬ 
posed that the rest of tW statue had been cut away to furnish 
material for two large tombs, one of which then served .‘or a horse- 
pond. Another interesting discovery was a knee clasped by two 
hands. appearing to have belonged to the figure of a captive, from 
wMfb.ks concluded, that the image of the emperor was.not the only 
deomflkilpi.of'tiie monument. Towards tbe end of thdiast eentury, 
a fijM? Drtttrus wgs dug from tbe ruins. It was purchased 
npApppt’iVX^ ty hheprinoe of Denmark, sad pjaeed by him in tbe 
wrhere i* »oy still be seen. . 


the Jotters are upside down—“rumpili” of “Trumpilini,” Upon 
the right pillar, the letters sos belong to the word “ Venoates,’ 
tbe only word of the list in which this syllable is found. The 
syllable ki, which we read upon two stones, ■ cannot be exactly 
determined, for in the list given by Pliny there are ten names which 
havo this termination. However, if we suppose all these atones 
belong to the first lines of the inscription, the letters may belong to 
“Camuni,” to “ IJrueini,” or else to the final of “Trumpilini.” 
But that is of little importance. 

We have only to remark that the stone on the left pillar may serve 
as a commentary on the too concise passage left us by Pliny. As 
naturalists, by the aid of one bone, eau reconstruct the entire 
animal, so may we endeavour by the help of this single piece to 
restore the whole tablet. 

In the text of Pliny there are two distinct things to bt noticed : 
1st. The dedication to Augustus, “Imp. Cesar, die . . . quod 
ejue duciu uuspkiisque, etc.” “ To the emperor Caessr Augustus 
. . because i*was by bis command, and under his auspices, that 
all the Alpine nations of the upper and lower sea wen subju¬ 
gated to tbe empire of the Soman people j” 2nd. The list of the 
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vanquished nations, “ dentes Aljftnie deVictm, Trumpilini, C&muni, 
Venostes, eta.” It is probable that these two inscriptions, of 
so different a character, occupied different situations upon the 
monument. 

We, however, have only -to notioe the list of vanquished nations, 
sinoe of the ethers we have no remains. *Tlie inscription upon the 
stone of the left pillar will assist ns to calculate the length and 
breadth of the whole. The letters “ Alpin,” occupying a space of 
nearly four inches. It is easy to determine that “dentes Alpium 
devict® ” upon, the same scale, would oeoupy more than nine feet. 
This, then, would have been the breadth of the tablet. 

The length, or height, of the inscription may be oalculatod by the 
names inmtioaai by Pliny, compare! with the dimensions of the 
characters employed. The height of the lettors is seven inches, 


•hat of the space between the lines four Inches, whenoe it follow* 
that the spaos occupied by the forty-seven names, with title And. 
margin, would be about forty-five feet. Perhaps this long inscrip¬ 
tion was divided into two tables, and plaoed upon the froutof the 
monument. But be that as it may, it must have been of oolossal 
magnitude. 

It may, perhaps, be ooutended that the names of the nations, 
instead of occupying each its own Hue, were placed one after 
another, which would mush diminish the height of the tablet; bnt 
that each of the names oocupied its own line can admit of no doubt. 

Here is enough to stimulate tbe seal of amateurs; and we wish 
that these lines, meeting the eye of some one oT our countrymen, 
may help to care him of his ill-humours, by inspiring him with tbe 
idea of exploring this precious mine of archseology and the fine arts. 



Bums or ths xowra or anovsxcs ax xpbbu. 


THE WALLACHI.WV R O B B E R.-II. 

Mabwiohea gave no answer to Selim's ambiguous remark, yet it was 
evident these words of the renegade foil upon her like sparks upon 
gunpowder. He, however, said to himself, "Bo very careful, 
Selim Baschi. The capricious soul of woman often desires what it 
onee disdained. They flee that they may be pursued, and when 
the pursuit Is over the game sometimes turns hunter. Thus 
Mnrusehka may, perhaps, have changed her refusal into a tardy 
consent beoause die thought herself a medlar, which must he fully 
ripe to taste well.* 

This musing was interrupted by a question which t|# old robber 
put. “ How i* It,” said he, "young apostate, that you roam 
about alone as a wanderer in our mountains ? ” 


"Do I not know these hills as Wvll as you?” replied Selim. "I 
have not lost my way hunting, but merely staid out rather late, 
and am now preparing some refreshment that I may make my way 
book with renewed vigour. I have a reason for hunting beyond 
the pleasure of it. We are all fond of game, and every deer I get 
improves my position with my superior." 

" You take a good deal of trouble,” observed Marusohka, "to 
please your commanders.” 

“ It is the only way to obtain promotion,” was the apostate's 
reply. Even Turks are not above studying What is expedient 
for the attdnm«Bt%fo|thrir object. 1 am earnestly endeavouring 
to get into favour jirnd it i bokjt: attempt of mine Is saooessful, I 
shall then have powerful advocates who will appreciate my merit 
as It deserves. Mark, MaruaOhka, if you were in a position to 
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"assist main a brilliant ox[loit against the Imperialists, then- 

But what do I say 1 Yon are a zealous Christian, and, consequently, 
devoted in your attachment to the double-headed eagle.” 

“Hush!" interrupted Maruschka, with great impetuosity. 
“The eagle is as hateful to me as spiders and toads. If you are 
disposed to venture upon an attack, I will assist yon both with 
advice and in action, and I think I can render yon great senvice, so 
that yon may take half-a-dozen dragoon’s heads to Mohudia. I am 
prepared to look out for a favourable opportunity, and hope soon to 
succeed.” 

Selim nodded and smiled with satisfaction, and the two were 
soon deep in conversation about the position and movements of the 
Imperial forces. 

While tho Wallachiau female robber and tlio apostate were pre¬ 
paring their secret schemes .by tlu* fire in tho wood, Zdeuku, the 
MInkaberg peasant, was sitting at case upon a bench in his kitchen, 
which served both for a sleeping ami sitting room. Thera was a 
maple-wood Uwlstead in the room, on which he often lazily stretched 
himself, after the manner of the inliabitauts of these parts near the 
Dnnulie, who are all alike in idleness and cowardice, whether they 
call themselves Servians, Wallachians, or Croatians. He was looking 
lazily at tho curling wreaths of smoke from his pipe, while Us wife 
and daughter were getting ready the supper at the fire. The wife, 
an active woman, was as repulsive and dirty as her husband. The 
daughter bore some resemblance to both, hut yet iiad rather a 
different aspect. Her fresh countenance, which iuliorited the 
prominent features of her father’s, was attrae,tive to behold in its 
youthful bloom. The short figure, which she derived from her 
mother, combined with her plump rouudness to produce a model 
of symmetry and activity. And to crown th'o whole, the beautiful 
Wantseha united to all the attractions of health, youth, and love¬ 
liness, a purity of heart such as is rarely to be found even among 
those who have enjoyed the Ughest advantages in point of education 
and example. 

“ Wautsoha, my child,” said the peasant, all at once aroused by 
the savoury odour arising from the fire, “tell me what you have 
there cooking." 

“ A delicacy, father,” replied the daughter, “ four bear’s feet.” 

“Indeed! How came you by them? Have you taken the grim 
monster by the ear?” 

“You will not guess, father. When I went out to-day to take 


and a short sabre. Beneath tho%oat on the left side hung a long 
sword, and a gnnstoek on’which to fix a pistol, if necessary. 

The weapons were in excellent condition. The draw, although 
it had evidently been long exposed to wind and weather, served as 
an ornament to the wearer—at least in the eyes of the beautiful 
Wantseha, wbof deeply Mushing, could not refrain from exclaiming 
in a half-audible tone, “What a pleasant surprise!” 

1 ‘^Praised be the Holy Virgin,” said the visitor as he entered, 
sprinkling himself with the holy water at the door, and making the 
sign of the cross after the manner of tho Eastern churdh. 

“All praise to the whole company of saints in heaven,” answered 
the three inmates of the house. The woman added, “Why so late* 
at night, robber chief? ” 

Tlie latter laid aside his outer coat, mado himself comfortable 
upon a hc.it, and then replied:— “ I wished to visit my wife and 
then go to Mlakaberg. But Maruschka was not in her retreat. She 
had gone, they said, to meet her messenger, the active Iiobru, 
whom she had sent out. for some gunpowder. I waited for her to 
come back beoausc slie. had promised to let me have a pound of 
powder as soon as she got any. But I waited in vain, she did not 
come, arid at last X went away. Hence I am a late visitor here, 
hut uot too late, I perceive. I have come just in time for supper, 
and my nose tells me it will be a good one, too.” 

“Torhaps we expected a visit from you, Pctru Bagyu,” said 
Wautseha, laughing, “and have, therefore, prepared something 
very nice.” 

“Joke away,” was tlu; robber’s reply; “I have swallowed many 
a luce morsel intended for another without being any the worse 
for it.” 

“It would not answer for you to be a rubber,” said (Vuika, “if 
you were not always on the watch to snap up wlint belongs to other 
people.” 

“ Better be a Wallaehian robber,” rejoined he, “ than a Croatian 
thief.” 

The conversation continued in a strain ot social jocularity. In 
the eyes of the peasant and his family, robbery was a sort of profes¬ 
sion or handicraft to which they need entertain no unfriendly feel¬ 
ing, as long as their own property was respected. Still the wife let 
fall some expressions which were not altogether without bitterness. 
She had remarked that Fetrn had for some time past considered 
himself as a Turk, and although he made use of the holy water, 


the herdsmen their dinner, they Were just killing the bear whioli, might, like any other unbelieving Moslem, be disposed to take a 

had fallen into the trap in the course of the sight, and I brought second wife, if not threo or four. Fetru understood what she meant 

bogie the feet and hocks.” well enough, but abstained from any reply. With a quiet serious 

“The men may have the rest, themselves,'« said Zdeuku, smiling; air he put his hhml into his knapsack, which he laid on the bench 

and then turning to his wife, added, “ we have a clever lass there, with his far cosSand sabre, and pulled out a large flask, saying, 

that is very clear.” “Let us drink, I liive bettor stuff here than any pasha can get to 

“She is not active, at any rate,” muttered the woman; “in drink.” ‘ 
that she takes after her father.” Oinka smiled in a good-natured way, and accepted his invita- 

Wantseha was ready in a moment to defehd herself*from her tiou without any reluctance. The lazy Zdenku was all of a sudden 
mother's reproach. She thought it was only prudent not to wish - as brisk and active as any waiter at an hotel or coffee-house. Even 
to be married to an old robber, and was about once more to justify,, Wantseha did not scorn the tempting offor, but took more than one 
her reluctance, when the entrance of a stranger interrupted her draught with much pleasure. The bear’s feet were brought to 

just as the first word was on the tip of her tongue. This unex- table. The meal passed amid plenty of talking and joking, and 

pected visitor was so tall tliat he was obliged to stoop a little to though Zdenku might at first have felt a little annoyed when ho 

avoid knocking Ills head against the upper part of the door. Yet found a visitor had coine to partake of the rich dainty, he consoled 

with all this unusual height of stature he was as square-built and himself as well as ho could with the flash, and was the more 

compactly-formed as the merest dwarf, while neither symmetry nor contented when Fetru promised to leave it behind him. 

pliancy of limb was at all deficient in his gigantic bulk. His At last tbe robber chief rose to go. “It is getting late," said 
Countenance, like his person, bore traces of a stem kind of beauty, he, “and I have a long way to go.” 

Beneath his lofty forehead and overhanging eye-brows shone forth a “Won’t you stay for the night ?” asked Cziuka in astonishment, 

pair of dark eyes. The nose was broad and large, with wide “I should be glad to do so,” was the reply, “bftt I cannot; I am 
nostrils.- Over Hie lips grew a thick arch of black moustaches, expecting a messenger to-night, who will, perhaps, bring good news.” 
which united with the whiskers und stretched out at*thc ends more '‘Only perhaps?” said Zdeuku, yawning; “for a perhaps I 

than atrincli each way. The dress, as well as the form- and coun* would not stir my little finger.” 

tonancsy^jtbe giant was strange and striking. It consisted of a “ Yon are right enough, to take it easy,” replied Petra; “yon 


lonblet without arms, a sort of open waistcoat of blue 
adorned with silk cord, and red trousers wjjich ter- 
t t injased ha^f- boots,. The hack and left side were covered 
t &Mfkin husear’a coat also, corded an ilfas trued under lie 
to leave that Inn quite ot liberty. -His right land 
sgod sa'reaiah or Hungarian axe, a dangerous weapon when 
ifally wielded. In. his girdle wore stuck a pair oflorse-pistols 


haye a good home, a wife, child, and servants, with plenty to eat 
and drink; and may dt here watching the birds from morning.to 
vj-gbti, without any anxiety. But I have a dozen mouths to fill by 

S own exertions, in these hard times. Business with me is very 
* and rather dangerous, beside-. As 1 caunot make myself so 
. comfortable *tts I should like, I am now going from Hch&dia to 
Orsova upon a mere uncertainty.’’' 
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‘THE MARQUIS OF LAUSDOWNE, K.G, 


It is sometimes said that the ago ut statesmen has fled—meaning 
thereby, that the growth of statesmen has ceased, or passed away. 
It is recorded of Sir E! Peel, that one of the contemplations that 
filled him jrith distrasWof the future of England was the Act, that 
towards the close of his career, or at least after he had spent a long 
life in the service of his country, he saw no nppearanoe of that 
younger race of politioal capacities which, in the natural order of 
things, should give, promise of worthily filling the public stage as he 
and. his contemporary actors quitted the scene. And really, the rea¬ 
sonableness of this foreboding strikes one most seriously in glancing 
at the majority of men uow in office -recalling the duration of their 


return !-—were to take up a journal or periodical, and read of lord 
Lausdowne making a speech in the peers,, or assisting in the 
deliberations of the cabinet, or, still more, of giving a magnificent 
fashionable fSie in Berkley-square, with half the patricians in 
Burke or Debrett figuring there, he, the said returned voyager, 
would conclude, as a matter of course, that the individual in ques¬ 
tion was the son of that Marquis of Lausdowne who was a most 
aged and patriarchal politician when the arctic explorer had set out 
on his expedition. lie never could conceive that the Marquis of 
that era was the Marquis of this ; that after all the mutations iu 
systems and circumstances, an individual who had been a prominent 



thk XARqms or lAM-OWS*. 


duties, and looking forward in vain for others competent to dis¬ 
charge those duties as well, or anything Eke ns well, though those 
now discharging them have attained ages which, in any other occu¬ 
pation ip life than Mutt ef governing the country would have 
entitled theta to all the ease and unruffled honours of retirement 
fonfi, longsgo. To no man inth* ministry—though the head of it, 
lord Aberdeen, ishimsalf a phenomenon on the scare we are speak¬ 
ing of—» no man cut .of the miafotry, .wtth- the^gle exception, 
pM^pvuf.Lor& Lyndbur*^ whose. ihteUeat is.ne ' 


to *11 apposrauoe, 

a 1 


legislator for the fathers, the grandia there—ay, the graft-grand- 
fathers—of the present generation) could still be. in office,, stilt 
^looked up to, end his advice and nseistanoe be deemed absolutely 
essential to the guidance of the political concerns in which he still 
take* a conspicuous personal pail . + ■ _ ■’ k . ••' 

One ean ^rdly realise the iffittenaasweep of time over which the 
life, the active political life, ot Lord Lansdowne extends. people 
are aoeuittHasd to hold ttp their and ope* thetnejeen la 
,fs they ary ■■ toid that .Lord, Jslmerston w** mttoWe ■ ’ 
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couut, still buoyant and vigorous, and with a score of sessions in 
his constitution, it does make one despair of the likelihood <!f such 
a raoe of men as the member for Tiverton belongs to ever again 
becoming known to our history. But he is a mere chicken compared 
to the Marquis in point of official standing. We of tSia age think 
that the period of Bari Grey and the Reform Bill is somewhat dis¬ 
tant; that Canning is among the classics as to time;,that the 
Xiverpool nnd Castlereagh days belong to the mists of history ; and 
as for Pitt and Fox? why, we regard them with something of that 
veneration in respect to antiquity with which we look, upon the 
early records of the ldraseof Hanover ; while as to meeting with any 
one who ever saw either of theso, oelebrateil personages, such a' 
thought never occurs to us ; '.or, if it does, we think of suoh veiier-^ 
able individuals as we do of the “ oldest inhabitant” of the news¬ 
papers, as of one who sits mumbling and dosing in a corner, enter¬ 
taining his own senility with garrulous gossip of things his father 
before him had told him, rather than of matters within his own 
eognisance. What, then, must he our astonisiiuent as we confront 
in Lord Lanadowne a person with whom Pitt and Fox were not 


two preceding administrations, show, that if the first consideration 
of his grace was to secure an advantage for his party, the next con¬ 
sideration was to turn that advantage to his own individual 
aggrandisement. True, his transference of the premiership to Peel 
on the second occasion of being at the head of affsirs, and hie 
retention of nearly ill the seals of all the offices till Sir Bobert’s 
return from Borne in 1834, is suggestive of grett seeming indifference 
to official ambition. But it is fo be recollected, that at that period 
thg duke had come to the conclusion that the first minister of the 
crown should belong to the Commons’, not to the Peers’ House of 
Parliament; and, moreover, it was a matter of notoriety, of which 
none was more conscious than his grace himself, that the main 
stay of the ministry was the uamc of Wellington, and that his word 
was as much law in the cabinet as it would have been were ho in 
camp. Very different, however, has the conduct of Lord Lansdowne 
ever been. Self is the last thing he has ever thought of. Though 
possessed, os we have seen, of unrivalled experience—though a man 
of great natural ability, aided by the highest culture and incessant 
study—though one of the richest men in the peerage, commanding 


merely traditional celebrities, who were quitting the sphere of 
politics as his boyhood was beginning to comprehend the sort of 
men they really were, but one who was an opponent of one and a 
colleague of the other of them. Lord Lansdowne was actually a 
cabinet minister in the days of Fox ; he was Fox’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, three years before the present ohe, Mr. Gladstone, and 
one year before the late one,' Mr. Disraeli, was born ! Of course, 
he must not only have been of frill age when he was appointed to 
that office, in the very crisis of a war still more formidable than that 
we are now engaged in,—for the whole continent was allied against 
us, aad the nations that occasionally took, heart of grace to fight for 
themselves had.-to he paid by. us for them patriotism,—-but he must 
also have been a, party man of long standing, and one had given 
great evidence of aptitude for that species of business which, can 
only he acquired by experience. . On the occasion of the present 
Chancellor of the;Exchequer coming into the post he.now fills, he 
spoke of himself as a veteran officer, of one whose office-life dated 
book twenty years, and- talked like (me whom age had given a pre¬ 
scriptive right to lecture the rigid sod comparatively immature,, and. 
therefore, perhaps, frivolous critics who are captious about occur¬ 
rences that are incomprehensible or disfosteful to them merely from 
their novelty. •' How, then; jnost It be with the Marquis, who, as 
we have just said, .was an - experienced and distinguished official 
before Mr. Gladstone was harp! "Iisae a/man wlgsn Heator'a 
grnndsire sucked,’’ rays Ulysses, in the drama; and certainly the 
sayiug might 1 'be paraphrased with w^n»-;#,i#k ,>y Lord Lansdowne 
if applied tolsome of his cabinet colleagues, eaj the noble Privy 
Seal, the Duke of Argy^e, for example. 

Long , as his life has been, it hoi* ewer beep free from taint er 
reproach,of any kind; even from Mm taint wkbh in these days is 
hardly felt to he a reproach—that (^ inconsistency. Sprung of a 
Hneege of liberals, ooming before the public as the jwfcjpfi friend, 
companion, and colleague ofliberals, be has never once deviated from 
the path of progress, nor have his actions ever given warrant for 
the supposition that he did So. Even now, as one of a ,cabinet 
composed in part of men whom he had for years and years opposed 
as re-octionists, his presence is the pledge of progress; and the 
public feel, that though at liis yearn it is Wholly impossible he should 
materially influence any line of policy, still his sanction of the policy 


the highest social position in right of his wealth, taste, and the 
unbounded personal respect in which he has ever been held—he has 
never sought to obtrude himself on the public or parliament; lias 
al ways been content to fill a subordinate post, aud satisfied if, iu 
the oapacBy of a comparative cypher, he can contribute to tlic sum 
of human happiness, in the interest of those principles with whiuli 
liis name has ever been most honourably identified. Nor has be 
sought to indemnify himself for this forbearance iu public by the 
indulgence of the love of intrigue in private, as has been the case 
with men Bomewhat similarly situated iff all ages, and as is said tu 
be the case now with Prince Metternich, who is alleged to have the 
same powor behind the Austrian throne, in privacy, as he had so 
long before it; and as was also the case, according to popular 
belief, with Lord Bute, in the early part of the reign of George 
Ilf., secretly influencing councils for the results of which lie wns 
1 not responsible. 

, Intrigue, trickery, plotting, and sohemiugof every kind are foreign 
to Lord Lansdowne. Noble alike by nature, position, and the 
ciicumstanoes that have surrounded him, or rather that lie lias 
created for himself, he has gone through life so purely us to have 
been untotmked even by the breath of calumny ; and amidst all the 
accusations, which party malice directs against its objects in times 
of political strife, none has ever impugned the integrity of his de- 
clamtiane on public subjects, or hinted that a sordid,- unworthy, or 
even personal motive Of any kind has influenced what seemed to lie 
irift MHe ef doty, .Hence, on the occasion of his quitting office, to 
all apg*uqm 9 ' forthe lash time, ai the break-up of the ministry of 
1mA Jfiha BraieH waa the head, in 1852,’ everybody felt that 
thagfewtag BfefeMaoed uptm him by his politicaf rival 

and then successer.te the xahtioterial leadership in the upper bouse, 
the Bari of Derby, was something more than a routine oourtesy, 
something vary far beyond the mere conventional compliment pre¬ 
scribed by,eastern. It was admitted on all hands that the Marquis 
had deserved everything that was said of him ; and the best piOof 
that ho did so was conveyed in the circumstances which soon after 
fctiuwWd When the Derby-Disrueli government wore overthrown, 
the Sovereign and the leaders of the two parties embraced in the 
coalition ministry that was then in a state of formation, simulta¬ 
neously resorted to the advice of Lord Lansdowne, knowing that 


which is being pursued implies that that puliey is of a mere English - 
and libera^ nature than would bo that other policy whieh his refusal 
to make part of the present ministry would have entailed- upon the 
Wuntry. The character of the Marquis is onoof which the whole, 
English nation may be justly proud; it is the realisation of that 
' toral character which the warmest panegyrist of out patrician iasti-' 1 
Mknia might select for portrayal. In the first place, it hi as purely' - 
d i sh a tes oste d » character as eaa.vfiB . be imagined « one of bis 
pefittfavand i» porimpa the m«*t disinterested which (for whole party 
affords—mach more so than that of the Dukeof ' 
* *s. whee* it u easterner? to regard as the tbps of pfenoMd 

m y p W sHt y.ia mmh matters. The dukeWin, exael^iW^ 

sake; 

«h» records «f ik» 

uMuite r y -,nf:-/i4ffil f .-sind -of the events which, led 


they -would find in his wisdom and unselfishness the very best 
guidance through the unparalleled party predicament in which the 
country was then placed. Nor were they disappointed. It was at 
Letd lAasdowne's suggestion that his life-long friend and'almost, 
popfl, Lord John Bussell, agreed to merge all minor differences 
between Ale old foe, Lord Aberdeen, and himself, in the common 
oause fif seeming fry the country few greatest aggregate of adminis¬ 
trate# abiKty wMefc could be randwred available. It was at Lord 
Unfiforafi’s instance that Lsird Aberdeen, who hod oever before 
bMfe.jfelitkftUy. aoiettated with any of Lord Imustewne’if usw- 

**»> * WW •##:.* 

d#eJisjfisty agreed -*o accept for 'kfog%.. 
'' toti'trtitii' Imh InoWiri mnoa as tke • 
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plan* for giving expression to tho* principles; for even Under the 
modern liberalism of the Peelites, their maxim has been to do 
everything for the people on the Austrian model of governmental 
machinery, where** the precept of the elder and ooneistent reformers 
is to let tiie people do that for themselves which the law and the 
constitution allow them. Nor did the good offices of Lord Lsns- 
downe stop here.' When"differences arose between the,reform 
section of the cabinet, when the- views of Lord John Russell and 
Lord' Palmerston on certain points clashed, or were said to have 
clashed (for the real foots never transpired). Lord Labsdowne was 
appealed to by each, and succeeded in reconciling both ; and by a 
singular ooinoidenoe, the noble visdOunt,- at the time the disagree¬ 
ment came to a rupture, was on a visit to BoWwood, the seat of the 
Marquis— the confidential friend and guest of the man with whom 
be bad his first political quarrel not far short of fifty years before ! 
namely, at the election for the University of Cambridge, when he 
defeated the noble Marquis, then Lord Henry Petty, iq 1806, 
Palmerston then representing the principles of Pitt, and his compe¬ 
titor, of course, those of Fox. This reminds us that it is now time 
to say a for words chronologically of the career of tho subject of 
our memoir. 

Tho fomily of the noble Marquis, Petty, traeos its ancestry to a 
very remote period, the eleventh century, when one of the race 
figured considerably in the wars of Strongbow, in Ireland, where 
they obtained vast possessions, and where at the present day the 
family still own immense tracts of fine territory, especially in Kerry, 
which gives the title of earl to the eldest son of the Marquis of 
Lausdowne. The present eldest sms of the Marquis is, however, 
Earl of Shelburne—the Earl of Kerry being dead some years—and 
why the eldest living does not take the title of his defunct brother, 
is a puzzle to our very limited heraldric sagacity. The fomily of 
Petty was altogether, ohsoure and unknown in England, and very 
insignificant in Ireland, If, indeed, they could he said to be known 
at all there, for many generations, till the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when William Petty, the son of a clothier in Romsey, in 
Hampshire (where Lord Palmerston was also born), attained 
wealth and subsequently great public distinction by his proficienoy, 
first in mechanical and afterwards in medical pursuits. These 
latter he followed with infinite profit' in Ireland for many years, 
investing his gains in land and attaining the dignity of knight 
himself and a barony in her own right for his wife, Baronese 
» Shelburne. One of his sons became the Earl of Shelburne, and 
famous as a politician in ike reign of George II., and is described 
by Mr. Disraeli in “Coningsby,” as one of the greatest politicians 
in our Snnals, though the history of what hie did is all but unknown 
to posterity. The earl's son (father of the present marquis), was 
himself for some time prime minister to George III.; no that we 
seo the subject of onr sketch has large hereditary claims to political 
eminence—a quality, however, which dobs not seem te be further 
transmissible,, for his son, the present Earl of Shelburne) of whom 
wc bare just spoken, though long in parliament for the fomily 
borough of Caine, in Wiltshire, and for a brief period a Lord of the 


Treasury, has never acquired the smallest prominence as a speaker 
or otherwise. The present Marquis was bom in 1780, and conse¬ 
quently is in his seventy-fifth year, - He was eduoated find at 
Westminster School, subsequently at Edinburgh, where, in oommoq 
with many others who have since reached prominent stations, b# 
was a pupil of the celebrated Dugald Stewart, and afterwards a$ 
Cambridge, where he became a Master of Arts, Availing himself 
.of the brief Peace of Amiens, he made a hurried run through 
Pranoe with M. Dumont, and then took his seat for Caine ; hi* 
maideli-epeech being foil of promise, which his after efforts, folly 
realised, especially on the impeachment of Lord Melville, for, the 
malversation of public moseys as Treasurer of the Navy. Ip the 
first election for Cambridge, which he contested with Lord rainier - 
Bton about this time, he succeeded—in the second ho was defeated,; 
the latter being owing to his advocaoy of civil and religious 
claims, in contrast with the restrictive and bigoted views then 
upheld by Pitt’s followers. In the budgets brought in by Lord 
Petty, while Chancellor of the Exchequer to Fox, there was no. 
great room for the exhibition of what may be called popular 
finance, the war demanding new taxes instead of the remission of 
old ones; and the necessity of the noble lord to continue the income- 
tax, which he and his associates had long denounced, exposed him 
to considerable ridicule, of which the caricaturists of the time were 
not slow to take advantage : but of his great financial ability no 
donbt was ever entertained ; and to this day few men in either 
house can deliver a speech more instructive or rich in information on 
any subject involving an exposition of the true canons of political 
economy, especially of a fiscal kind. The death of Fox, followed by 
the brief experiment of Earl Grenville’s ministry (who, however, 
pasqed the Abolition of Slavery Bill, but were turned out for their 
support of Catholic emancipation), broke up the Reform party com¬ 
pletely, as for as regarded their prospects of office. It was not 
till 1827 that the modified ministry of Canning gave the most 
moderate liberals a chance; and, accordingly, his lordship, who 
had been In the upper house since 1800, was made Home Secretary, 
an office which he filled with great credit, Again, the death of his 
chief drove the noble Marquis into opposition, of which he became 
leader in the Peers till the formation of the Grey cabinet in 
1880, when he became Preeident of the Council, the office now held 
by Lord John Russell, and continued to fill it during every liberal 
administration that has risoe been formed, with the exception of 
the present, in which he holds no office, though a member of the 
cabinet. It is needless to add, after what wo have stated, that in 
every cabinet to which he has belonged, and In evetjy position which 
be has filled, whether in office or opposition, Whether in public or 
private, h» lordship has been the warm friend of enlightenment 
among the people and progressive liberty in all our institutions. 
Hi* great hereditary wealthlargely fugmented by matrimonial 
alliance with the affiuent fomily of the llehcatere, he has always 
employed in a wide munificence, promoting literature and the arts, 
with a generosity doubly valuable, because of the taste and discri¬ 
mination that guide it, 


THE CONVENT OF SANTA. ENCKRACLA, AT • SARAGOSSA, 


Those who have read'Napier’s invaluable history of the Peninsular 
War will remember the principal circumstance in modern tfiSbs’for 
which Saragossans remarkable. Wo allude to the famous siege of 
the place by the French' under MarsWils Mortier and Laones, which 
looted from July 16, 1803,, to' Feb/'1,'1800, with only some occa¬ 
sional and slight interruptions. * It ’was not till 6,000 men had 
perished In battle, and mdre thou 80,000'' men, - women, aiid 
ehildreh hod been destroyed by fofclrie, pestilence, 'or-cruel 'out¬ 
rage, that the French succeeded in taking p&feMkm of the city. 
The siege bare a strong resemblance to that of Jerusalem in the 
obstinacy of thereaistimee made, the suffering* of the besieged, 
and thtir fimaticCl barbarity towards one another as well as the 

' Amd&fi ether'stored iditfoee Which were toett destroyed, Was the 
oohvent ' of 8&it* ! Engfoela, 1 the' rums of which We hhve depicted, 


It was founded by. Ferdinand and Isabella, whose reign is mernc- 
rabid’on many accounts, particularly for its connexion with the 
immortal discoveries of’Columbus. Much has been said in praise 
of the eloister, which -is adorned with marble columns and numerous 
armorial bearings; but not more than it fairly deserves. In this 
cloister was buried Jerome'Blancas, the historian of Aragon, who 
dted-ih 1600/ It Was over the smoking ruins'of tho convent that 
the-'Preach foreed theV way into* the city in the terrible siege of 
1800. The doorway, hoW riddled with - bullete, is a remarkable 
work of the fifteenth century. It hi the* described by Alexander 
Delaberde, “ The doorway, which is in the form of an altar-screen, 
consists of two alfehiteetttrol portion*. The first is adorned with 
fout odnunie, atii ttie etotoes of few learned ecclesiastics. The 
second contriM threeettttoss, riMt of the Virgin with tho infootJesns, 
and those of King Ferdinand V. find bfo Qiwen Isabella kneeling <m 
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each aide. These two portions aro surmounted Toy a cross and 
statues of the Virgin and St. John. The arch of the door is orna¬ 
mented with heads of seraphim, and near them are two ancient 
medalliomi, above which are writted the words ‘ Numa Pompllius, 
M. Antonins.’ ” The oelehrated traveller adds, that in the 
interior of tike church the decorations in marble and gold were 
distributed with artistic effect. There might be seen the mag¬ 
nificent mausoleum of the historian, Jerome Zurita, who died 
in WO! 

A ride-door led to a second church, whence there was a descent 
to the crypt of La* Santa* Mwsas. “ This is,” says Delaborde, 
** a veritable catacomb, in which are deposited the relics of many 
martyrs. The arched roof, which rises about twelve feet, and is 
covered with state upon an azure ground, rests upon thirty small 
columns of differait sorts of marble, fanning six small naves. 
Here are preserved, among other tilings, several crystal vases con¬ 


taining the blood and ashes of various martyrs, and the bond of 
Saint Engraeia in a silver shrine, adorned with a necklace of 
precious stones. There is a pit in the middle of this church, 
surrounded by an iron balustrade, which is said to contain the 
ashes of a great number of the faithful, whom Daoian had burnt 
at Saragossa.” ' 

Within the last twenty years Saragossa has witnessed fresh proofs 
of Spanish valour. Caballero, a general in the interest of Bon 
Carlos, managed to miter the city by night, and got possession of 
the principal paste, on the 2nd of March, 183S. Even under these 
apparently desperate circumstances, tjje people never tor one 
moment lost their courage. Totally unprepared as they were— 
without leaders, and very insufficiently provided with arms—they 
nevertheless rushed upon the intruding force with dauntless spirit, 
and ultimately succeeded in capturing 2,000, and driving out the 
remainder. 



SfM COSVENT OF FAST* KSQfcACU, 


THE LAKE OF SAABNKN.. 


Nd porrion iff the continent of Europe abounds in picturesque and 
romantic Scenery to so large an eztent as the mountain land of 
■ Switzerland. There the most striking and sublime aspects of 
nature are accumulated, forming a sonree of perpetual inspiration 
print** and thApoet. There the mountain.rears its gnow- 
nappfed summit to the clouds, the glacier presents its glittering and 
front, and (lie torrent brawls among the rocks which 
obstruct h» passage through thp valley, or tolls thundering down 
the toco of almost p< rpendicular precipices, There the sublime 


and beautiful phenomenon of the rainbow is seen above the rataroot, 
ami tiih lammergeyer wheels above tho pinnacles of the mountains, 
markipg the bounding chamois or the browsing goat for its prey. 
Not qqjy is Switzerland the most elevated portion of Europe, but 
.% bogies of: its scenery are condensed, os it were! so that the 
toqijst Jpg jot to travel over many miles of uninteresting coun^f 
tq gdipire a waterfall here, or climb a’ mountalf there. In Switsev- 
■ land ail-hi picturesque; the tomtet cannot take a,walk prfew 
uiUes without meeting some object to awoken hie interest and 
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excite hie admiration. Everywhere he beholds the mountains 
towering to the akies, the river rushing through the valley, or the 
l.t-f spread out before him, its blue waters dotted with the white 
sails of numerous fishing-boats. 

The changes which the aspect of the landscape undergoes at 
different periods of the day are as varied and beautiful as the scenery 
itself Early in the morning a mist envelopes the mountains, but 
as the sun rises above their peaks, it disperses, and'tiro lake 
reflects the blue sky, against which the snowy summits are dis¬ 
tinctly defined. As the sun declines, the lake glows with crimson 
and gold, and tire snow on the mountains gradually change* its 
hue from white to mse-wlour. As the light decreases, the rose 
changes to purple, and the purple to gray, when the moon rises, 
and restores the snows the white garb with which they are clothed 
by day. gtA constant charm is thus experienced by. the traveller as 
he journeys through this' picturesque region, the beauties of which 
have inspired some of the finest poetry of Coleridge, Byron, and 


.On thp height of L««denhurg was the fortress of the lards who 
formerly dominated ovfir Uuterwald. The ruins of their castle now 
serve in the summer as rude seats tor the inhabitants of the district 
when they assemble to elect their magistrates *nd their deputies to 
the diet. The ancient seat of Austrian tyranny is thus converted 
into the rustic forum of a free people, where they exercise those 
rights which their ancestors won at the sward's point, and which 
they have ever defended with such unexampled heroism. 

The courage of the Unterwalden peasants has been displayed on 
several signal occasions. United with those of Schwitx and Ur 
from time immemorial, a confederation known as the league of 
Waldstettin, they were the veritable founders of the Helvetian 
republic, and took a brilliant part in the glorious battles of 
Sempach and Morgartcn. in 1798, Unterwald, united with its 
two ancient allies, hail another occasion for displaying the oonrage 
of its hardy peasantry. These three siXtll cantons repudiated the 
constitution which had lately been proclaimed in Switserlani 
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Shelley. The lakes of Switzerland comprise some of its most 
pleasing scenery, though not the most sublime ; anti those tourists 
who are content with gazing at the Alps as they rise from the 
opposite shore of a wide sheet of water, and whose love of the 
sublime is not strong onongh to urge them to encounter the (fatigues 
and dangers *of climbing to the top of Mont Bluff, pass most of 
their time at the pleasant towns on their shores. 

The lake of Saanten is one oi the tour small lakes of the canton of 
Unterwald! It ie about throe miles in length, and a mile ami a 
half in average breadth. The traveller who crosses the Brnnig to 
reacto Hie lake of the Four Cantons comes upon this little lake, and 
the town of the same flame on its shares. At a little distance is 
he elevation of Lendenburg, the view from which embraces a 
varied and extensive panorama. On one ride ie the lako of Saarnen, 
surrounded by its picturesque shores, and in the distance the 
Bernese Mils j on Mi other side, the river Aar flows through a 
verdant vaUey on StTway towards Hie lake of Lucerne, into which it 
dieoberges it* waters; and beyond, the forest of Kerb. 


under French influence : all the decrees, all the menaces of the 
Helvetian directory were in vaiu. In defending their ancient 
constitution, they believed that they were defending the conquests 
over tyranny which had been cemented with the blood of their 
forefathers. Twelve thousand French troops were marohed into 
the country to subdue them. They met in battle on the 6jh 
September, 1798. The Swiss numbered only two thousand, 
but held a strong position in the mountains, which they defended 
during nine hours with unexampled bravery. The women, the 
old‘men, the children, all assisted in'tbe combat. Eighteen young 
men fell, with weapons in their hands, before the chapri erected 
in memory of Arnold Wlnkelried. Not far from Slants, the chief 
town of Lower Unterwald, forty-five peasants of Nidwalden resisted 
for a long time the progress of a French battalion. Their undying 
attachment to their old institutions has led, bn several occasions, to 
serious disrates fewigea the great and little cantons, and it was 
these differences of opinion thjkt produced the Sonderhund, which 
sgitateil 'm Fo&wril world in JAM,, . 
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THE FOOTPEIHTS Of BHB'HHA SHAIKYA»MOHNI. 


pores says in jjis history : “They show in Scythia a thing 
worthy of admiration : it is the footprints of Hercules upon a rook 
near the Tyras.* They resemble those of a man, but are two 
cubits in length,” Similar impressions elsewhere hare been objects 
of veneration among the heathen; and at the present day the 
Buddhists honour, in like manner, the footprints of Shakkya-Mouni, 
the Buddha of the authentic period, who lived in the sixth century 
before the Christian era. 

The most celebrated of these impressions of the feet of Buddha is 
that of bis left foot, which, according to the Cingalese, is to be seen 
on the summit of Adam’s Peak, in the island of Ceylon. The 
Arabian navigators of the ninth and fourteenth centuries made 
known their existence; bu^they supposed them to have been made 
by tho feet of Adam. -A Moslem tradition, mentioned by Marco 
l’olo, states, that Adam was buried on this same mountain. Bar¬ 
bosa, Biego do Cento, Riheiro, Baldmus, Laloubure, It. Knox, 
Fhilnltthes, Yalentyn, John Davy, and a great number of other 
travellers, hate noticed and authenticated the existence of those 
impressions. Similar traces hare been observed in different parts 
of Asia, especially on the coast of the peninsula of Malacca, opposite 
Salon, Salang, or Junk-Ceylan, on the mountain SAwamna C'app- 
hatc, or Khan-phra-phuti-batt —that is, the holy mountain of 
Buddha’s footsteps; at Nagepuri, on the mountain Khan-nang- 
rung, in Northern Laos; on the banks of the Jumna; on those of 
, the Canges; at Gangantis, in a temple on the coast of Temosserini, 
north of Tavoy, etc. Another formerly existed at Mecca; and it is 
probable, that the fact of tho spot being already consecrated by the 
veneration paid to this remarkable footmark contributed to render 
it the cradle of the new religion. Colonel Symes, during his em¬ 
bassy in Ava, made a drawing of one of these singular impressions, 
which is shown near Promo. Captain Junes Low has lithographed 
another,’from.a towing made by a Siamese artist, which the Budd¬ 
hist priests assured him was an acenrate representation of the 
veritable footprint of Buddha, held in veneration throughout the 
kingdom of Siam. Fr.m this lithograph onr engraving is taken. 

The impressions that are regarded as the real footprints of 
Buddha are not the only objects of puilio w orslpp in the countries 
in which the ancient creed is held : on account of their rarity, imi¬ 
tations are made, and placed in the temples for the adoration of the 
faithful. La this maimer they form symbols of the principal 
Buddhist sects. The one we have represented presents a curious. 
mixture of the symbols of Brahminiam with those of Buddhism. 
Imfuct, the Siamese do not profess the pure feith of Buddha, which, 
among them, has been considerably modified by Hindoo influences. 
The priests communicated to Captain Low a portion of a Pali book 
explaining these symbols, a roll of which, consisting of fifty eight- 
syllabled verses, is recited in the temples as an invocation. Captain 
Low has added to his drawisfoan explanation of the numerous signs 
of which it is composed, but unfortunately without letters of 
reference. Eugfost Hhrnq|A has since given a more complete de¬ 
velopment of tile subject In his “ Lotus tie la bonne Loi." We 
borrow from these two authors a very summary interpretation of 
the whole sestofif'lf M ii l WI , which will serve to guide our readers 
through the labyrinth of subjects presented by the engraving. 

The five toes are represented by five flowers of the.dak-p-hekim. 

In the centre is tho tchakra, the shield frequently carried on the 
arm of Bmhmn or of Vishnu, a wheel of fire, an instrument of 


y ne in the Siamese hell, a threatening comet in the heavens, a 
of disaster, a type of universal dominion, and a symbol of 


Colonel Symes are represented by as many of these uatia-eang-h). 
According to the fable, Baddha assumed this figure previous to his" 
last incarnation. The Buddhists attaoh great value to these spiral 
shells, and Crawford says that one of them bus been sold for a sum 
equal to £200 sterling, 

The Buddhist pot, or the bat-keo-int-hman of the Siamese 
priests. According to Eugene Buraouf, the pimakataiaya (in 
Sanscrit), a full water-pot—sometimes several pots carried on a board, 

Sanyo, the sun in his’ chariot, soWk times called kaeeyapa. 
(Fourth compartment of the fifth row, on the left of the tchakra.) 

Chand-heina, nr phra-fhan, the moon town by horses. The 
moon or chandra is generally represented by the Hindoos an drawn 
by antelopes. (Fifth compartment of the third row, on tWleft of 
the tchakra.) 

Nak-hata, the polar star. * }* 

The ialapaf-nang, or ordinary umbrella, formed of the leaves of 
the talipot-tree, a species of palm. (The compartment forming the 
right-hand corner immediately above the tchakra.) 

In the same division are two trumpets of peculiar form. 

Tho tauhai-lakchai, the royal standard, with seven divisions, 
used by certain Buddhist sects as a symbol of Mount Merou. 

The paeeato, or Siamese praeat, a square palace, richly orna¬ 
mented and having a roof of spiral form ; called m Sanscrit, 
according to Eugdne Burnouf, prdeddaya. 

The pi-thakang (in Siamese, tiwny-t-hmg), the* bed of gold. 

The banlangko (in Siamese, t : hm-ban-lang), the bed of repose, 
or, more jirobably, the altar of Buddha, abatis placed in the areas 
of the temples, and on which worshippers deposit their offerings of 
flowers and fruit. Eugene Burnouf calls it the golden litter or 
palanquin. 

The d-hA-chang (in Siamese, t-houy-chat), a pavilion. 

The palo (in Siamese, t-hong-thadat), a paper flag. 

K-kan-han-ola, the royal palanquin, or covered litter. 

The t-pat-t hajw, or chat-thong (Siamese), a kind of chalice. 

Wuchani (In Siamese, p-hatchani), the royal &n. 

Mount Merou (in Siamese, Mtrn-rat ami fym-pramen). Accord¬ 
ing to the Buddhists, it has eight eotfM suipnits rising one above 
another. 

The seven great rivers that flow between the hills of Mount • 
Merou; satt-ha-maha-k-hang-ka, in Siamese, memm-yai-rhrt. 

tchakra.) 
encing at 

adjoining 

the preceding.) 

The four dwipat, or divisions of the world, represented by the 
.heads framing the designs that indicate the particnlar character¬ 
istics of each of the four quarters of the globe. 

The champ-hu-tlnpa, or the jambou-dwipa. It has a form 
analogous to that of a coach, and it is said to have been formerly 
covered by the waters. Men lived upon it to the age of a hundred 
years, subsisting by the sweat of their brows—that is, by labonr. 

A mniarak-loytmi, or circular dwipa, the inhabitants of which 
ore of the figure of the full moon, are twenty cubits high, and live 
six hundred years; invisible hands bring them all the nourishment 
they desire. 

Ut-araka-ro^r dvipa of a square form, an isle of the north, 
the men of wtoR are more than twenty cubits high, and live five 
hundred years. The tree kappa-phrek supplies them with all that 


(First compartment in the second row, on the right of the 
Thu six celestial worlds, (Four compartments. thum 
the fourth row, and concluding at the Bcventk.)'*^^ 

The sixtedn worlds of Brahma. (Three compartments 


eternity. Before the image of the tchakra the devout Buddhists 
cover th sir foces with their hand*, and cry: “ Behold the Krong- 
ieUk, and tie glorious splendour!” In the fourth row, on the left 
of the tchakra, is the pyramidal tiara of Buddha, a symbol of the 
< MB; called in Siamese, the mongkat. 

• Watta^tang-ho, the shell baccimm (in the centre and near the 
'whe#, r«sti»g on a support). A great quantity of these shells are 
' fete Bengal. * The five tees of the footprint town by 
■ %, • 'Jfyttricsi Educator,” vol.i. p. 296.'* N« mention b*s 
tale' of ibis imprint by modern travellers. The river here 
ttedhy Herodotus is supposed to be the "bntetcr. 


they Require. 

Bapp-hawii-ho, or dwipa in the form of a crescent, of the moon 
at seven days old. The inhabitants are likewise of the dresceut 
form ; they live four hundred years, are sixteen cubits Ugh, and 
imbMst bB the air. 

The tree called eho-mkk-ho, situated in tire centre of the earth, 
enppoeed to be the kalbirj of India. The perfumes which it 
nrriih the sense*, and its foliage, agitated by the sephyrs, 
fid he sir with harmonious sounds. It has four branches direetsd 
towards the four cardinal points, and whre the fruit ,oa tfce 
northern branch is ript, it tops into the northern comb to supply 
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the M with food. The fruit on the eastern branch is changed 
into gold, and that of the western branch into diamond*. 

Maha-tamntd-ho (according to Buraouf, tamudraya), the great 
a*o*ena that aarreunda the four principal dwipat. (Second compart¬ 
ment of the drat onteide row, on the left of the tchakra.) 

T-haaiwi-iahatta-panwara, the two thousand little dwipat, or 
islands that surround the four great dwipat. 

Yvk-halang, enormous gold fishes that lire in the ocean between 
Mount Melon and the dwipat. (Third compartment of the second 
row, on the left of the central wheels 

Itaja-naja or phria-ru^c, the king m the serpents. (Fifth compart¬ 
ment of the first row on the left.) ( » 

Tchakrawalaug, the horizon that, under the form of a wall, sur¬ 
rounds Mount Merou. -(The apace in the centre of the first outside 
row, -j£tke form of the wall of a fortress.) 

Qltaitmcha, the > veiatchhat-raya of Bughne Burnouf; a parasol 
of seven rows, in allusion to the seven cones of Monnt Meroti. 

Hemawa, or*Himate, the mownt&in-chain of Himalaya, in the 
north of India. 

Hatta-maha-tara, (in Siamese, ta-kai-chet), the seven great lakes 
of the Himalaya range, abounding with fish and the lotus plant. 
(Third comj&rtment of the first range, on the left of the tchakra, 
divided into seven squares.) 

Pamclta - maha-rwth i, the five rivers that flow out of the lakes. 

Walahako Jin Siamese, ma-p-haldhok), the celestial horse, or 
the white horse of the Himalaya. 

Kanthat-assawarat, the horse that carrier! Buddha across the 
Jumna. (Next to the umbrella in the third row on the right.) 

Tckakravartin, the possessor of the seven jewels, represented 
with a glaive in one hand, and a shield in the other. (Third com¬ 
partment of the fifth row.) 

Sing-ha-raja, or phreea-rajhati, the lions. « 

P-kayak-ha-rkajha, arc p-hrea-tttia-krmig, the royal tiger. 

bb-hosut-ho, the green elephant, one of the royal elephants of 
Hemawa. (The seventh oompartment of the second row an the 
left, next to the horse.) 

Tchntt-lanto, the white elephant, venerated by the Siamese be¬ 
cause it carried Rija-ekaka, by the Buddhists of Oe/lon in memory 
of the form once taken byBhakkya-mouni. 

Saking-nak-ha, or taki-nak-ho, the red elephant of Himala; ac¬ 
cording to Colebrookc, the emblem of the second Juina. 

firewanno, the elephant of Indru. (The caparisoned elephant, 
third compartment of the fourth row on the right.) 

lltab-ho, the royal white hull of Hetnawa. (The left-hand eom- 
phrtment immediately below the wall Of Mount Merou.) 

Mc-k-ho, the cow St abundance, and Wec-tako, or thai-lokk-ho, 
the calf. (Compartment adjoining the preceding.) 

Nawa, the goldei vessel, or ark of Noah, a symbol of the world, 
(Third compartment of the first row on the left.) 

£ Ohamnachnri, the tail Of the yak, used asF fly-flap; according 
i to Buraouf, tchamaraya. 

Ninla-pal.mig (the nUotjialaya of Buraouf), the blue nymphsa, 
or rather the water-lily of Hemawa. When Buddha was marching, 

' this lotus grew under his feet. 

Battang-palang (the ruktapdtmaiia of Burnouf), the red lotus of 
Siam. 

Sitapatang, another variety of the lotos; according to Burnouf, 
sretapatmaya, the white nymphsm. 

Mora-puchang, or pincha, th* peacock’s tail; according to 
Burnouf, mayarakadaya, » handful «f peacock’s feathers. 

Chaltu-muk-ka, a figure ofjfnthma, represented with four heads. 
(Third compartment of the fifth raw,™ nearly below the snutral 
wheel.) 

P-hammarocha, soaraJMnm, beetleof the golden mountain. 
(Fourth tow on the left, neat’ the lotus flowers.) 

SuaatvM-koch-hapo, the golden tortoises. (Fifth oompartment 
of the second row on the left.) 


Mattg-karo, an aquatic monster, occupying the plaoO of Capri- 
oornusin the sodiac of the Siamese astronomers. (Second com¬ 
partment of the fourth row on the left.) \ 

Karttwiko, the melodions bird of Paradis*, represented without 
feet.. (Seventh compartment of the third row on the left.) 

Kinaro, a creature half man, half bird, called by Engine Burnouf 
the genie Kiinparacha. (Seventh Oompartment of the Stcoud row 
OB th* right.) 

Magma, the king of the peacocks. (Tenth compartment of the 
third row.) 

Kaja-raja, a bird of the Himalayan range that lives on iron, 
and of whose excrements sabres of the finest temper are made. 

Ohiwa-kvmeika, an eagle or faloon, emblem of the god Ananta; 
according to Bnrnonf, the king of the pheasants, or of the par¬ 
tridges. (Ninth compartment of the third row on the kft.) 

Sapanno, a favourite bird of the Siaqume, which plays an im¬ 
portant part in their mythic legen'ds. (Sixth compartment of the 
first row, on the left of the central wheel or shield.) 

ftuparna, half man, half bird, the king of the tuparnat, and the 
enemy of the nagat, or serpents. 

Sung-tn, the alligator. 

Gancm, Hiramla, or Hera, a four-armed divinity of the Hin¬ 
doos. (Below the figure of Brahma.) 

Toranang, the rampart of wood that surrounds tl.c house of 
Snmonocodom; according to Burnouf, it is the Toranaya, or arch 
of triumph. (On the right of the palace Prasadaya.) 

Makatta, a flower resembling the marigold. 

Parechatta, the flower that grow* only in heaven. 

Paraphet, nine sorts of precious stones. (Supposed to be in the 
vases on the left of the tchakra.) 

The mountains Suttap-hanp-hot. 

Mahmgta, or malt ad lo, the buffalo. • 

. Pamamra (the Siamese Pam-amr, and perhaps the llama of the 
Hindoo myths), one of the warriors brandishing a sword. 

Ut-dha-tapata, a saint and prophet of the Siamese, who, accord¬ 
ing to their legends, still lives upon the earth, though he was bor 
before Buddha. He is represented as seated beneath a tent. 
(Second row on the right.) 

Ma-ckang, the sacred bow which Kama and Buddha alone have 
the power of using. ^ 

(’tsat-hi, the star called by the Siamese Dau-kammap-kruk. 

Atmvatsa-mnnang, the goblet of geld, according to Cbptain 
bow, and aratam-taka, a ring suspended from a small gibbet, 
according to Engdne Bnrnonf. (Compartment just below the 
tchakra, towards the right.) 

Paduka, the slippers or sandals. (Third compartment of the 
fourth row on the left.) 

Tkcwa-Tkittamani, the goddess of the clouds: supposed to lie 
the female figure holding s flower and a mirfbr. 

finuanna-yiikhi, the golden gazelle. (Second compartment of 
the second row on the left.) 

Kukkata-wannmg, the Siamese cook. (Eighth compartment of 
the third row on the left.) 

Saticka (in Siamese, hak), a lance, 

Tn-mctchocha, or rather, rri-vatfaya, a diamond ornament, a 
collar or necklace; a sign of prosperity. St 

Watalo, part of the head-dress that Jails down at the hack of 
ho head. 

These explanations, confused and Incomplete as they are in some 
respects, are, nevertheless, sufficient to show that the figures reme- 
Sented.have not been designed at hazard, or. without a purpose. 
The majority of the more, prominent are designed to shadow forth 
the power and dignity of Buddha, V Thus,” toys Eugene Burnouf, 
“we first obeerys. the mystic rips that announce die .prosperity 
and grandeur of him of whom they are the. impression. Then 
follow a long series of material objects, as the dregs, the arms, the 
furniture, that are. In the eyes of the Hindoos, the appurtenances 



cha, the goose of the Brahmins; this bird is represented 
F Aya, but it does not now exist hi that country, 
menkprohaHlrty, oaUsltthe cassowary, a.bird that 
hoMtam osuineula. 

the,Bag. of the red geese, (Eleventh «ompari- 


of mffd power. From the physical World are borrowed those that 
.ere mere sMking and kaprssmve: the *UB, the oeeaa, the t 
-«m»»Jt#*t am most, : M»ari*ble .or mo . a 
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images of the fiiat of the gods, according to the Brahmius; those of 
the celestial world, and the various classes of genii that inhabit it, 
according to the Buddhists.” Of the remainder, Burnmif observes, 
that uoh a confused assemblage of figures is not in accordance with 


Hindoos and the ancient Egyptians, has its esoteric form, in which 
we find much to admire and oonunend, so much more pdre and 
elevated 1* it than the absurd myths that have been graftfw upon 
it. The mythologies of Egypt and India were founded npon th% 



'jSjjt jsjjifUj- (jft|»'|hid(tlilit rrllgfTi t and we may, perhaps, attribute 
m^ndukmr-iit the AsMta. .<*fhe indro of. 
■Bjjlpjped ludWIliits'of'Chian aad Japan admit, upon the ropes. 
airifo^ df i>« -foo^rCiit of Bnddbay -only the tsfarfcrn, the symbol 
of efcrmty. Bhddhtsm, in foot, like the rolljjfons aysteme of ■ 


symbols need by the hierophants to convey religions instruction to 
th*%fiN*nt masses, and we look invalnamong thepopular creeds 
or the for But for the, elevated philosophy afethe Vedaa, dad the 
aabms of,, pore morality to be .fotmdia the ancient acripttwa-Of 
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warfare, stow* to that toot and warjMwtias comb** whi<* 
ha* made jU* «m« i»K»W4«—fiNW Aseaye to Waterloo—the 
Irish soldiers with whom your armies were filled were the inseparable 
auxiliary to the glory with which his unparalleled'successes have 
been crowned- Whose were the athletic arms that drove your 
bayonets at Vimiera through the phalanxes that never reeled In 
the shock of turn* before 1 What desperate valour climbed the 
steeps and filled the moats of Badajos ? All, all his victories should 
have rushed sad ocowded baok upon his memory—Vimiera, Badajos, 
Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse, and last-of all, the greatest- Veil 
me—for you were there—I appeal to the gallant soldier before me 
(pointing to Sir H. Herdinge), who bears, 1 know, a generous heart 
in an intrepid breast; tell me—for you most needs remember on 
that day when the destinies of mankind were trembling ip the 
balano^fhile death foil in showers upon them; when the artillery 
of Frame, levelled with' the -precision of the most deadly science, 
played npon them; when her legions, incited by the voice, inspired 
by the example," of their mighty leader, rushed again and again to 
the contest —tell me if for an instant (when to hesitate for an 
instant w to be lost) the aliens blanched 1 And when, at length, 
the moment for the last decisive movement had arrived; when the 
valour so long wisely checked was at last let .loose; when, with 
words familiar but immprtnl, the Qreat Captain exclaimed, ‘ Up, 
lads, sad at them!’—tell me if Catholic Ireland, with less heroic 
valour than tho natives of your own glorious isle, precipitated her¬ 
self upon the foe. The blood of England, Scotland, Ireland, flowed 
in the name stream on the same field; when the chill morning 
downed theur- dead lay cold and stark together; in the same deep 
pit their bodies were deposited; the green arm of spring is now 
breaking on their commingled dust; the dew from lieavi n foils upon 
their union in the grave. Partakers in every peril, in the glory 
shall we not. participate? And shall we foe told, as a requital, that 
we are estranged from the noble country for whose salvation our 
life-blood was poured out?" As an instance of Shell’s power of 
sarcasm, the following is one of the beat:—One day, at a mcclTig 
of the Catholic Association, a volunteer came forwm) with a very 
inflammatory harangue, and offered to lay his head on the block in 
the cause of Ireland. Hr. Shell rose immediately after and said, 
“The honourable gentleman has just made us an oblation of Ids 
head—lio has accompanied his offer with abundant evidence of the 
valuo of the sacrifice.” Shoil was an artist of the highest order— 
poetical, and sensitive; if oratory be an art, it is an art he had 
mastered to perfection. 

We liavo now finished our survey of English parliamentary oratory 
down to the present time. Of the living we Lave yet to speak. 
With rare exceptions, what we hear now seems cold and tame 


compared wkb what dfwl our fetimre’ hearts in tb« Stogwy 

contorieflfifcw’paat. 

If ow readers have never hem to the House of Lords, let them 
take a description of a debate in that frigid zone from one-who has, 
In one.of his novels; the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Eight Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, thus’ describes the scene : 

“ -The Duke of St. James took the oaths and his seat. He was 
introduced by Lord Fits Poinpey, He heard a debate. We laugh 
at such a thing, especially in the upper house ; But, on the whole, 
tfoe’effair is impos1n$,partioularly if we take a part in it. Lord 
Ex-Cbamberlaiu thought the nation going on wrong, and he mode a 
speech foil of currency and constitution. Baron Dcprivyseal 
seconded him with great effect, brief font bitter, satirical and sore. 
The Earl of Qfiarterday answered these, full of confidence in the 
nation and in himself. When the debate was getting heavy, Lord 
Snap jumped up to give them something light. The Lords do not 
encourage wit, pad so are obliged to put bp with pertness. But 
Viscount Memoir was very statesmanlike, and spouted a sort of 
universal history. Then there was Lord Ego, who vindicated his 
character when nobody knew he had one, and explained his motives 
because bis auditors canid not understand bis acts. Then there 
was a maiden speech so inaudible that it was doubted after all 
whether the young orator really did lose bis virginity. In tho end, 
up started the premier, who, having nothing to say, was manly and 
candid and liberal, gave oredit to his adversary and credit to him¬ 
self, and then the motion was withdrawn. While all this was 
going on, some made a note and some a bet, some consulted a book, 
some their ease, Borne yawned, a few slept.” We are not awuro 
that debates in the Lords have grown livelier since the above quota¬ 
tion was written—rather the raven* is tho case. The real truth is, 
the battle of party is fought iiffthe lower not the upper chamber. 

At this time the upper house is singularly destitute of orators. 
On the ministerial side of the house you have fin first-rate men at 
all. The head of the cabinet, 

“ The travelled Thane—Athenian Aberdeen," 
fox* never alone in debate. It has never been hie fate 

“ The applause of listening senates to command ” # 

In person be is of a spare figure, rather above the middle size, 
plain and sedate in bis garb and bearing. His style of speaking is 
grave and dignified, with a dash of formality, and his jmm are 
somewhat monotonous. He never foils to command the attention 
of the house ; but that attention is due to bis exalted position, bis 
great experience of political affairs, and to his matter rather than his 
manner. 


THE ASSYRIAN* BA$*BELIEFS IN THE BBITISH MUSEUM. 


Having in a former volume* given a general aooount of Mg, Layard’s 
researches at Nineveh, and a sketch of the gnfiisut history .of that 
'long-buried city, it is only necessary in the present article to 
describe the subjects of the illustrations with which v# now present 
the reader. On returning to the scene of his former labours in 
1849, Mr. Layard’s first visit Was to the excavations which had 
been mode at Kouyunjik, during his absence, under the direction of 
Hr. Boss. The owe of two chambers had been exposed, but of 
the long series ot baa-relieffowfoich covered .them the greater port 
hod been defaced by-tfoe flaim Which destroyed the palace. Borne 
paaaages had beefo exeovatodl^into wfcfeh Hr, Layard descended, 
and explored the great hafl» A* bas-reliefs of which hod also 
. snfferjfi greatly froi^ti^tfiie, In this series of basrreliefr,” says 
he, “the history of an imiyfiaaodnqueet was fotera fully portrayed 
than in any other yet discovered, from fcbe jgoing o at ef the monarch 
to battle^ to his triumphal return after ti complete victory." The 
king, with his war-chariots and horsen^n, appears to have passed 
through a mountainous and wooded country, the physical ‘chartc- 
teristios of whieh seam to indicate Armenia or Kurdistan, regions 

; * Tss 4Mr«Tju*m> jSgaisiToB .**»• Manama* or Apt, 
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which we know were invaded by tho royal builder of the palace. 
In some of tho lias-reliefs, the Assyrians are represented in close 
oornbat with the enemy, who appear to be defeated and overthrown. 
The Assyrian warriors are armed with spears and hows, both of 
which weapons they use of full speed ; the enemy appear to be all ' 
archers. In other compartments the enemy are retreating, pursued 
by the victorious Assyrians, who thrust them through with their 
spears, and trample them beneath the feet of their war-horses. 
The campaign appears to have been successfulfor the triumph of 
tho conqueror follows, In which he is represented in bis chaript, 

. beneath the royal jgfrsaol—the emblem of regality nil over Southern 
Asia —attended by dismounted cavalry soldiers, holding noble 
horses, riobly caparisoned, and infantry, arfted and accoutred in 
various ways. ; Seated in state, and summaded fo? all the outward 
evidenoe* <rf power, the Assyrian conqueror rfomjwratlie captives 
tbo spoifo ond ths haeds of the slain. Y/&>* ‘re ween 
throwing these ghastly trophies of victory into While officers 
record the number in their tablets. ' This ltorf^nS Custom still 
prevails in Feral*, jmd did, until a raitat period l^fh^hty-alw; 
butinthe IWtwenW^ry-it is now forbidilen fora spatial Annas ot 
tfo<ayfoia§p|'#»k|Mi>' ; f* *l»ddfcUwMf toWN*«w d'^giag,. 
after thiw, wrdSving before then?, 4m Mpmw% 'among wItem mti.■ 



xoxtoam WTHaraa an enemy.—jugm a baS'B*uef in the bbitibh museum. 
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Tho other bM-reiUfs contei., figure* ot or atleeet of torn country north of Assyria, though only « 
”F* , JM ^> WM ™ “* Assyrians had seized in tho tun, is one which is strongly supported hy the nature 
«aqu«*d enemy. • oosntry through which the iuyader* fiartbed, ae reomtated 
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sculptured wail* of these chambers. But during tlio latter part of 
Mr. Layard's residence at Mogul, a chamber was ekchvuted is the 
mound at Kouyunjikin which the sculptures were in better condi¬ 
tion than any which had hitherto been discovered. They repre¬ 
sented' the siege and capture by the Assyrians of a city defended by 
double walls aad bajttlemented towers, and some of tbe slabs were 
almost entire, and the inscription on the upper part complete. The 


are planted against the trails, which the Assyrians ascend, holding 
their shields before them to protect themselves from the arrows of 
the enemy. A portion of the eity appears to he already in the 
hands of tbe assailants, for. ft long train of captives, camels, and 
carts drawn by oxen, and tilled with women, children, arms, fur- 
nituoe, etc., is seen issuing from an advanced fort, and approaching 
the throne of the Assyrian monarch. The captives wear tnrhans 



wAnurous NRViuaxo fbom battls.— from a bas-murf in thr mutism museum. 


city, the capture of which appears to have taxed all the military 
resources of the empire, was situated amoug hills and forests, and 
the vine and the fig-tree grew in its environs. A compact phalanx 
of archers discharge their arrows at the enemy on the walls r.nd 
towers ; seven battering-rams are directed against the walls ; and 
ten mounds of stone, bricks, and earth have been thrown up to 
command them. The place appears to have lieen defended with n 
degree of courage and determination . commensurate with the piepn- 


siiuilar to those worn at the present dny by thesArabs of the Hodjas, 
and the helmets worn by the defenders of the city differ from those 
of the Assyrians, in having a fringed lappet oovering the ears. 
Some of the prisoners are being slain I-efore the throne of the king ; 
two aie strctelnd naked upon the ground to he flayed alive, and 
others are being impaled by their captors beneath the walls. 

, Above the king is an inscription of four lines of cuneiform or 
arrow-headed characters, which-Mr. bayard thus translates:— 



rations of the besiegers, The battlement! are thronged wiffe bow¬ 
men and slingeraj" who discharge shower* oil arrows and stones 
against the Assyrians, while others throw biasing torches, with the 
view of destroying the warlike engines rolled against their walls. 
On the stage of the battering-rams archers are discharging their 
arrows, to drive the’enemy from the part of the wall against which 
tiw attaokis diiroted J and htkere are pouring water from ladles 
npon tho blaring torches thrown from the w*U», Sealing-hidden 


, f ‘ SermaeWft, th# mighty.$blg,.king of the country ot Assyria, 
sitting on the tiiijaw of4»clgment,' iy i bre (or at the entrance of) the 
eity of Laohish (Lakhisha). I give permission for its slaughter.” 
Here we have, then, an actual pictorial representation of the siege 
and capture of Jfechish by Sennacherib, king of Assyria, as men- 
tloned jftt a Kings Jriii^iH, awl' Isaiah xxxvi. 2. The interest 
, which attaches. 4b is increased by the facts. Urnt 

there i* in th.i cane »o doubt whatever of'the scene represented 
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being what Ur; La yard supposes, The physiognomy of the captives 
is nndoubtedly Jewish—a type at countenance recognisable at the 
first glance' by every observer, and about which there can be no 
mistake. That the king represented is Sennacherib, is equally 
certain. A Continuous inscription, consisting of a hundred and 
fifty-two lines, slightly injured, but still sufficiently legible* to be 
deciphered almost throughout, appears on the massive bulls forming 
the grand entrance of tho palace at Kouyunjik. This record con¬ 
tains the annals of sir years of the reign of Sennacherib, besides 
numerous interesting particulars respecting the religion and mytho¬ 
logy of the Assyrians, and is therefore of the highest importance. 
Dr. Hincks was the first to decipher the name of Sennacherib on 
Inscribed bricks from Kouyunjik; but it was not until August, 
1851, that an inscription was discovered which mentioned any 
historical event, thus placing the matter beyond a doubt. The 
honour of this discovery is due to Colonel Rawlinson, who has given 
a translation of this remarkable inscription whioh forms a complete 
summary of the events related in the Bible, and by Josephus, 
Abydenus, and Polyhistor. “As the name of Sennacherib,” says 
Ur. Layard, “as well as those of many kings, countries, and cities, 
ore not written phonetically, that is, by letters having a certain 
alphabetic value, but by monograms, and the deciphering of them is 
a peculiar process which may sometimes appear suspicious to those 
not acquainted with the subject, a few words of explanation may 
not be unacceptable to my readers. The greater number of Assyrian _ 
proper names with which we are acquainted, whether royal or not, 
appear to have been made np of the name, epithet, or title, of one 
of the national deities, and of a second word, such as ‘slave of,’ 
‘servant of,’ ‘belovedby,’ ‘proteoted by;’ like the Theodosius, 
Theodoras, etc. of the Greeks, and the Abd-ullah, and Abd-ur- 
Bahman of Mohommedan nations. The names of the gods 1 icing 
commonly written with.a monogram, the first step in deciphering 
is to know which god this particular sign denotes. Thus, in thu 
name of Sennacherib, we have first the determinative of ‘god,’ to 
which no phonetic value is attached ; whilst the second character 
denotes an Assyrian god, whose name was Saa,” As to the 
Identity of the Lakhisba of the inscription with the Lachish of the 
Bible, Colonel Bawlinson has expressed doubts, but the reading of 
Ur. Layard is supported by the opinion of Dr. Hincks, one of the 
first orientalists of the day. Moreover, the name of Heet-kiah 
occurs in the. inscription, and the amount of treasure taken from 
the Jewish king in gold, is stated precisely os we find it in the 
Old Testament. “ Had the name stood alone,” says Mr. Layard, 
in commenting on the identification of the builder of the palace 
at Kouyunjik with the Sennacherib of the sacred volume, “we 
might reasonably have questioned, the correctness of the leading, 
especially as the signs or monograms, with which it is written, are 
admitted to have no phonetic power. But when characters, whose 
alphabetic values have been determined from a perfectly distinct 
source, such as the Babylonian column of the trilingual inscrip¬ 
tions, furnish ns with names in the records attributed to Sennache¬ 
rib, written almost identically as in the Hebrew version of the 
Bible, snch as Hezekiah, Jerusalem, Judah, Sidon, and others, and 
all occurring in one and the same paragraph, their reading more¬ 
over confirmed by synchronisms,. and illustrated by sculptured 
representations of the events, the Identification most he admitted to 
he complete.” 

THE WALLACHIAN ROBBER,—III. 

Poor Zdenku wag filled with serious anxiety, lie racked his 
brain to no purpose in the attempt to discover why the formid¬ 
able woman was so severe upon him, Meanwhile, his wife had 
managed to get an inkling of what was in the wind. From the 
glances of Maruschka and Dschurdschu upon Wantscha, who was 
Crouching down in the corner, as Weilal from the alarm betrayed by 
Wanisbha’s looks, she gathered mens than was spoken. Perhaps 
she also, with womanly Ingenuity, guessed What had taken place at 
thegarden-gate. At All events May seemed to fast dangerous, for 
die immediately sprang upon her daughter liken wild cat, dragged 
her' oat wf the cornor, forced her d iwn upon the stone floor, and 
•gpSmB? “ihe fa year slave, body aadsonH mistress i Ke a stone 
About Her neck sad throw her into the femes where it is deepest; 


fasten her to a post and whip her till she stands in n pool ofbiood ; 
tie her hands behind her bock and sell her to the Turks I Do what 
you please with h#r, only do not withdraw from us yoar protection 
and favour.” 

Wantscha, who had in the meantime a little recovered from her 
surprise, attempted to resist. But her efforts were all'In vain. 
Her.mother kept her down with hand and knee, and compelled her 
by blows to submit to her fate. Zdenku stared in blank astonish¬ 
ment at the strange scene, which was a new riddle to him, instead of 
a solution of tire former one. But Maruschka smi led with malicious 
satisfaction, and after watching the woman’s unmotheriy behaviour 
for some time, at last said : “ Let the girl alone, Csinka. And 
you, WantBcha, come to me; I will offer you a bit of good advice 
—rrdnd you give it a wise’ bearing.” 

The iU-nsedgirl arose, and, while she arranged her disC^red hair 
and smoothed down her clothes, she looked in no humour to listen 
fkvourabiy to any advice. She shot malieious glances at Maruschka, 
and every now and thou flashed soon) and indignation at Dschurdschu. 
But Maruschka took care not to be disoomposed by her untoward 
looks and behaviour. With an apparently friendly tone, which was 
only redeemed from hypocrisy by the touch of scorn with which her 
soft words were seasoned, she said : “ I think you are a good child 
to your father and mother. They both love you beyond measure. 
There is only one tiling that lies nearer their heart than th*b own 
child, namely—what is quite reasonable--their own welfhre. They 
would, perhaps, not hesitate to sacrifice their life and their property 
to save your life ; but assuredly they will not lose all they have 
just to gratify your whim. Do you understand me, Wantscha. Are 
you aware that your father and mother are lwggars, the moment I 
withdraw my protecting hand from their flocks, their threshing- 
floors, and their house 1 If not, let me tell you so now. They will, 
therefore, find some means of conquering your stubborn will; and 
even if they had not the power to do this, I am sure you are much 
too good a ilaughter to bring down a curse upon yonr father’s honse 
and plunge those to whom you owe your existence into tho deepest 
misery. You would not exact such a sacrifice at their hands, even 
to save your life. You are too dutiful and too noble for that.” 

Wantscha burst into tears. Her spirit was broken. As soon as 
the powerful mistress declared horself a suitor in the name of 
lschurdschu, the poor, girl abandoned all idea of resistance. 
Maruschka could brook no refusal at any time, and her tyrannical 
disposition was now irritated by the keen sting of jealousy. Nobody 
knew better tiian^Wantscba how to act on the sp -r of the momfent. 
Hence, resigning herself to her fate, she said with repeated sobs : 
“ I obey, mistress.” ' 

“You do well,” said Maruschka, and turning tft Zdenku, added: 

“ Join the hands of this pair together. Your daughter consents to 
become the bride of ray faithful servant.” 

Full of joy, the rough old Dschurdschu sprang towards the poor 
girl, who offered no opposition to his embraces. At last light broke 
in upon the sluggish peasant, her lather. “ Is that all V ” muttered 
he. “ I was wondering what would come of all your threats. It 
was hardly worth while to talk so ominously just tat this. How¬ 
ever, it is all one to me. Yon have got a good wife, old fellow, and 
a nice little property. Take her, and may Heaven Ideas you both ! ” 

With these words he betrothed his daughter to an old man, whose 
only recommendation was his being a protfgi of the overhearing 
female robber. Csinka laid her hands cm the heads of the affianced 
pair, and said, as she thought of Petra’s dangerous schemes, “ That 
trouble also is now at an end; we shall be able to sleep in peace. 
God be praised for mas !^ ’ ,, 

Maruschka and the happy bridegroom remained all night at 
Mlakaberg. The amazon was even gracious enough to spend a great 
part of the morning there, and at last sat down to a late breakfast 
which served as the betrothment feast, whioh was prolonged beyond 
ill expectation. Her malicious exultation over Wantaeha's hardly- 
fop r ce eed team gave an additional relish to the food, and the flask 
width her husband left behind also contributed to lengthen W stay. 
Site did not move from her Heat till she had completely drained every 
deep of the liquor. By that time the day was far advanced, and 
their departure, which was originally fixed tor the motningi did not 
take place till the afternoon. The trees on thb mountains ■ 4 : #«s 
already stretching their broad shadows towards Turkey, when toe 
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pon toss **■ ifj'gth. fonnd an opportunity of giving vent to her feelings 
with teen in quiet retirement, while her merciless tormentor and 

■ Mr 1 bgjdegroom were roaming through the wood. 

* Both the travellers slept on apace, looking anxiously around, and 
listening attentively to every sound, like sportsmen who in unfre¬ 
quented wilds make war upon the animal creation. After they had 
gone a good distance, Marusohka stopped at a stoop elevation, from 
which she looked down into a valloy where a herd of wild hoars weTo 
taking their midday repose on the marshy soil. It was not, how¬ 
ever, tire wild boars that attracted her attention. She had seen in 
the distance beyond, the shadow of a man moving among the trees, 
The man had disappeared amid the foliage, before she had time to 
distinguish who he was. After a time the form appeared again 
through an opening in the trees, and Dsdiurdsohu, who observed it, 
could nohjMp exclaiming, "It is Micklos! What can he want 
here?" 

‘.‘ We shall soon know," replied Marnschkn, upon which she put 
two fingers in her mouth and guve a shrill whistle, which echoed 
far and wide. The man sprang with a sudden bound behind the 
trees before he ventured to look round. But when lie had done so, 
he came slowly out from his concealment, waving his hat, and indi¬ 
cating by his .friendly greeting that ho recognised- his leader’s wife. 
Ho was a Hungarian by descent, named Nicholas, which the ohl 
Wallatikiau corrupted into Micklos. 

Maruschka beckoned him to come over to her, He assented, and 


immediately disappeared for the purpose, but did uot take the shortest 
way. Probably he thougbt.it advisable to avoid the armed cavaliers, 
and the furious wild sow with her numerous tribe of yonng ones, 
In this uncultivated region the wild hoar 'still retains its original 
fierceness, though iu Germany its nature is so far softened that a 
single shot is sufficient to put a whole herd to flight. Micklos came 
cautiously on, but all the more safely. “Where have you come 
from 1 ” asked Maruschka, ‘‘ami where are you going to ?” “To our 
chie^" replied Micklos. “There is likely to be a capture. The 
imperialists started very early this morning on a bunting expedition 
upon the mountain. Ono of them has missed his way. They are 
blowing, the horn and calling out for him like mad ones. Ho must 
be a good prize, otherwise they would not make se much noise about 
him.” 

“By the time you get up to where he is, they will have found 
him long ago,” said Maruschka. 

' Micklos put his finger to his nose, and said: “Yes, if they know 
what I know. They are looking for him up there, but he is on the 
other side. I saw him fire down in the ravine. I stood on the top 
of the mountain aud listened on both sides, while they could not 
hear anything. The man has fired at least six times, and each time 
further away from the right path.” 

Maruschka winked with a smile of satisfaction. “You must 
lie right,” said she, “and I will accompany you to nunt the 
huntsman,” 


THE WATER.CABBIBK8 OF PEBU. 


Lima, the capital of Peru, labours under the serious disadvantage 
of uot being well supplied with water. Rain rarely falls in the 
neighbourhood, so that the inhabitants are forced to‘depend upon 
* artificial means of obtaining this indispensable blessing. Even iu 
what wc are accustomed to call barbarous ages —before the exist¬ 
ence of the vast coutincnt of America was known or coujeotured in 
Europe—the Incas of Peru had given proof of their civilisation by 
making many canals aud trcncheB to convey water into the capital. 
The Spaniards, fully appreciating the rafure of these works, paid 
great attention to keeping them in order ; but they aro now in so 
bad a condition that tho inhabitants are obliged to buy all their 
drinking water of men who procure it from the large fountain in 
ihe Plafa Ma/,o r, and go round the city with it on the backs of 
usses, as represented in the annexed engraving (p. 72). 

Of all asBes in Peru, the ayuador, or water-carrier, of Lima, is 
the most laborious, the steadiest, and the most patient. He begins 
work at six in the morning and dues uot rest till seven in the 
• evening. A few handfuls of bran, which he carries in a little bag 
Banging oh his ueck, constitute the whole of Ids food for the day, 
and at night he contents himself with Some stray blades of grass 
that he manages to pick up from any odd corner where he can find 
them. He is anything but stupid, in the sense of being without 
intelligence. As soon as he reaches the fountain, laden with the 
two casks fur containing the water, he tnrns round and stands still 
while the negro gets off, fills the casks, and takes the pad out of the 
hell. They then both proceed on their way through the city. The 
poor animal knows when and where he has to deliver water. He 
knows that after supplying snch a house, he has to go- to such 
another.' If he has occasion to stop, bis master may leave him ail 
day, with the certainty of finding him still standing where he left 
him. These of the customers who arc at sM good-natured leave a 
box for him at their kitchen door, containing all sorts of odd bits 
that may suit his palate. . He ihowx hk Bense of their kind eon- 
sidjration \y eagerly devouring'^hetevmthoy bestow upon him, 
though it is often scarcely fit to eat, consisting of bits of old huts, 
greasy papers, bones, and other’ indigestible odds and ends. His 
choicest delicacies are husks of melons. 

But carrying water is not'the only purpose for which this useful 
animal is employed. He Is a general earner, used for conveying 
all softs of things from one part of the town to the other.; and not 
unfrequeotly for moving furniture, vast heaps of which, in the 
simpa of chfiirs, bcxes, tables, etc., are mercilessly piled upon his 
haffit, ns seen in the fowsr part of enr iUattratiea. 1$ as some¬ 


times happens, he is overloaded, or loses his equilibrium, the whole 
collection of movealdea cooes down with a crash, axd tile driver, 
fearful of not gaining anything by bis job, revenges himself upon 
the paer beast without much mercy. 

■When the ass is employed neither iu carrying water nor moving— 
as, for example, on festival days—he gets his recreation by taking 
the whole iaraily of his proprietor on his back, or racing with sotre 
of his comrades, whose masters go with his own from one place of 
amusement to another. Some negroes, who are a little more, 
thoughtful or kind than others, endeavour to lighten the labour 
and save the strength of the ass by going on foot with him when 
the water-casks are full; hut these are exceptions to the general ' 
rule. In most oases the poor animals are subject to much reckless 
barbarity, which fills the foreigner with indignation on his first 
arrival at Lima. To save the trouble of whipping, the wretches 
who drive them make a gash behind with a bone or sharp piece of 
wood, and thou keep them in constant misery by poking at the 
wounded pert. When the poor creature foils' from sheer exhaus¬ 
tion, it is not uncommon fur the brutal driver to slit np eue of Mb 
nostrils as a puui^unent for the first offence. If the helpless crea¬ 
ture has the audacity to repeat the offsnee, his other uostril is 
treated in the same abominable way. A third crime of this sort is 
punished by cutting one of the ears, and a fourth by cutting the 
other. At last, if the previous barbarities have nut been sufficient * 
to break kirn of this bad habit, his tail, is cut bit by bit, till the 
poor creature a so disfigured by these successive mutilations, as to 
be hardly recognised. To such an extenhss this brutality practised, 
that it is a rare thing to meet with an ass which is not mutilated 
in some way or other. 

The driver of tire, water-carrying aas, whoit often designated by 
the title of oywtdw or water-carrier, though it is not he that 
really carries tile water, does' npt'enjoy tireprivilege of accompany, 
ing the art without being subject*to some polios regulations, The 
first is,: that^he present the town authorities wifi thirty dogs, 
killed by himin the course of a year. Hence, those who wish to 
bo licensed as water-carriers meet together on certain days at an 
appointed place, and make a regular battue from street to street. 
All the dogs that they have encountered, but not completely, killed 
at the first Mow, are collected in an open ejsace, where they are 
dwpatqjred with sti#H and.iplubs. The sportsmen then divide the 
bqs»ay Mg,ass’* tell—If the poor thing is 

fortohittis hareSbv % this way they go' in a body to , 

maketbeir nSWtnga'foi'ifc* ^f»;a«ltoritie»,:dre#p«g the 'dead' dogg- • 
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as trophies of victory. The second condition imposed upon the the corporation. They form a distinct class which is not alto 

water-carriers is, that they water the streets and public places with getber devoid of political influence, especially at election rimes, 

the water in their casks. Some years ago a oompany made a proposal to the government 

It might seem that tliese obligations wonld have the effect of undertake the distribution of water throughout the city on very 

diminishing the number of this class at Lima, but such is not the advantageous terms, both in a pecuniary and sanitary point of 



lit Ch&l I tru Xnntt an. 


irk watkb-oakwhb ot mat). 


base by any means. On the contrary, they are very nttinerbns, 
tltwRgfa t>» price paid for the water is for from h%h. They have 
tlyefr chiefe, -who are well known, and treated,by them frith'" 
much The supreme chief undertakes the task of setrifng 

;n portent dilutes, and is authorised to acbnit or expel member* of 


vf?w.- .No sooner hod the water-carriers heard of the propose 
than they assembled in great fbrcm .mounted their aseee, went in 
^prakdhlMi,' with bankers at the' head, to the president's palace, and 
iiiSde such ado with their words and their gesture* thdt they « 
WagtbBTioceeded in getting the proposal' r«}ecWd. ' ‘ 1 * 
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HERNAN CORTES AND JOHN SMITH, 

Au . mo , n higtory abound* with subjects adapted alike for the ehirabywae bathed, and the solemn peabna of the gray-haired 
nainter’a liendl and the poet’s pen. There fl not a more romantic sires of the faith had eeasod, we find fresh interest in the-increasing 
story in the world than the discovery of tills vast continent and its strength and power of the country, and in that mighty struggle 



COETKS A8D HIS ARMY APPROAdhlHQ IBB CITY Of MBX1CO. 



tot colonisation by theSpanish settiaw; tod the **tatd of the 
pilgrim friers, so teueJWng in its (jusiat simplicity, never ladk» 
interest; and farther* still, when martial masked 
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f4. M. tto frbW fbngWfch jwHM fid gteat and^itaions land and 
pWitt H - IJafifS Statae.' 1 -' 
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remained bo long hidden from the rest of tho globe ; that till the 
fifteenth century its extensive prunes and noble rivers should he 
unknown, that people should talk of a submerged continent, an 
islaud of the devil's hand, u cloud-land seen by the inhabitants of 
Madeira, and that no attempt Bhould be mode to find out the 
truth. But tho priests and the schoolmen had no faith ia a land 
which, if at their antipodes, must be peopled by those who walked 
with their heels upwards and their heads hanging down. It was 
left to the poet to say— 

“ At our antipodes, arc cities, states, 
i And thronged empires ne’er divined of yore.” , 

No such topsy-turvy world was to be believed by sane men ; so the 
lied Iudians held their own, and tho Incas ruled In golden glory. 

Thou conies a change. Tho royal standard of Castile and Leon 
is displayed. The Santa Maria, the Pinto and the Nina sailed from 
Audalusia ; and although tho sea and sky were filled with omens 
terrible to the peer ignorant sailors, Columbus, with his deep and 
earnest faith, Went on feeling within him tho certainty of conquest; 
aild he was not disappointed. Then arose-a fiu we for America, a 
new impulse waa given to the people of Europe, the eagerness to 
explore the wonderful secrets of the new hemisphere became so 
net!vo that the principal cities of Spain were in a manner depopu¬ 
lated. Emigrants thronged the quays and wharfs; new vessels 
were, chartered ; busy people grow weary of their common business 
and longed to be busy in another clime; they flew away like birds 
of passage, knew no fear, admitted no doubt, were full of hope and 
confidence, only crying out for sea-room and a fair start. 

Cupidity, even stronger than curiosity, gave hew attractions to 
America. The name of Ctutilln del Ore held out a bright promise' 
to the fortunate settler. The land, it was said, was so rich that 
the sands sparkled with gems, and golden pebbles as large as birds*' 
eggs were dragged out of rite rivers in nets 1 Burnout* of tile 
magnificence of the Montezuma empire—where gold was cheaper 
than iron—excited the general imagination and led to the enterprise 
of Ccrtos. 

When Cortes landed, he ibund the people no longer—as earlier 
adventurers had described them— rude and half-clad savages, but 
well dressed in cotton garments, and living in stone houses. The 
natives received the strangers with hostility. Wild rumours were 
abroad of what the Spaniards had already done, and so a battle 
ensued, which ended in the triumph of Cortes. Montezuma, tjic 
Mexican monarch, hod sent to learn the object of the Spaniards. 
Cortes demanded to have a personal interview with the king; this 
was respectfully, hut firmly, declined; hostilities wet* renewed, 
and Cortes marehpd towards the capital. 

The vast plains of Mexioe sow opened before them. As they 
looked from the brow of the hill, they saw in the centre of the plain, 
partly encompassing a lake, jartly built on an island within it, 
the metropolis of Mexico, backed hy a wood of dorjk eld trees, and 
sparkling in the sunbeams like a monarch’s signet-ring. AH 
round about the city stretched the white tents of the people, 

Montezuma received the Spaniard* with kindness—admitted 
them into the city, appropriated to their ttae splendid mansions, 
supplied all their wants, usd presented them with costly gifts. 
Shut up Is the unknown city, Cokes began to fear for his safety. A 
bold expedient occurred to him. Me seised tbs person of the king, 
imprisoned him in his own palaoe, and eo Worked Upon hit tabid, 
Unit he at length induced the montroh to acknowledge himself a 
vassal of Spain, and engaged to pay An annual tribute, 

The example of cruelty whisk Ooetoe eet was bettered by those 
whom be left behind, wkeu recalled to.8pain. f be Mexican* rebelled, 
and os his return, Cortot ftgtsd an enemy ready to contend wfek 
his own. weakened* forces, and' hi* peogde thoroughly dispirited- 
- Battle followed battle. As of old, the Mexicans werqhuntsd down 
like wild beasts,, and the deep hay of the Woodlmunds was heard 
through the wintry nights. At last the imprison A kin,- was 
brought forth, and in the presence of his subjects declared himself 
a vassal of Spain. It was pnoegh—* piercing cry was raised, a 
frightful battle ensued, and Montezuma was the fipt shun; 0» 
tkl* the Mexicans fled. The superstition of their fireed taught them,, 
that Heaven’s' vengeance must fall upon them now, that tiwir king 
was deed: eo Cortes was triumphant. 


The great effort of Cortes was to raise the power of his nation 
above that of all the nations of the earth. For this he sacrificed 
everything, and he had his reword. Spain was oareless of her 
heroes when the work, was done. Columbus had died of a broken 
heart—Balboa the death of a folon. What could Cortes expect I 
He fell into neglect. One day he forced his way through the crowd 
which had collected about the carriage of the sovereign, mounted 
the door-step, and looked in. Astonished at so gross a breach of 
etiquette, the monarch demanded to know who he was. 

‘'I am a man,’’ replied the Mexican conqueror, “who has given 
you more provinces than your ancestors have left you cities I” 

After this he withdrew, and ended his life in solitude. 

More deeply interesting, and still more touching and romantic 
than the life of Cortes ip the story of Captain John Smith. Tho 
Ohl Colonists, of whom Smith was one, had intended to establish 
themselves at the old settlement of Sir Walter Raleigh ; but a 
Storm changed their purpose, and the emigrant ship flontedgn the 
magnificent Bay of Chesapeake. The headlands at the entrance of 
the bay ore still called Cape Henry and Cape Charles, names which 
were given to them in honour of King James's Bons, on the first 
arrival of the emigrants. The aspect of the country woe then, as 
now, beautiful and cheering. “ Heaven and earth,” says Smith, 

'' seemed never to have agreed better to frame a place for man’s 
eommedious and delightful habitation.” Fifty miles above the 
river wns founded the first permanent English settlement in 
America, called, after the reigning monarch, Jamestown. The 
nqjast accusation brought against Smith, the sincere friendship of 
Robert Hunt, the trial by jury, and the wanderings to the Indian 
emperor, Powhatan, a tall, sour, and athletic man, about sixty 
yearifold, were the first incidents that occurred to the early r.ettlers. 
Then disease broke out, provisions became scanty, the water was 
bad, and the country, once so beautiful, seemed blighted iu a 
moment. Death made Bad havoc among the little company ; fifty 
perished before the end of the autumn. The dishonesty of President 
Wingfield threw the burden of the oommnuity on Smith, and it was 
then that his wisdom and energy began to display themselves. All 
that he did for that colony need not be related here. Anxious to 
accomplish the great purpose of the mission, ho set about reeking 
fur a communication with the South Sea. With a spirit of iioroic 
daring be advanced up the river Chiekahominy, accompanied by 
two Englishmen and two Indian guides. Then it was that, after a 
desperate resistance, he fell into the hands of the Iudians. His 
oaptivity among this tribe of Indians is a more wonderful and 
romantic event than any other preserved in its tradition. Never 
had they seen a man to brave, so wise, so calm and self-possessed. 
Indians from other settlements flocked to look on the wise pale-face, 
and they treated him with hospitality and reverence. 

At last came the time when his fate must be decided. The grim 
warriors of the forest, with old Powhatan in their midst, sat down in 
solemn council. They, saw this bravo yhite man to he superior to 
themselves; they feared him, and determined on his death. But 
rimy did not slay him at once. Days passed on, and the white man 
made hatchets and strong beads for Pocahontas, the daughter of 
Powhataa. Pocahontas was a girl about twelve year* old, called, 
not unfittingly, “the nonpareil of tike countryand she learnt to 
listen to tha vote* of the stranger, and to feel commiseration for 
him in to* axils and approaching doom. Than rife day same, and 
the kovr; and within the palisade the chie£ arrayed in all the 
penpal savage attire, sag town to see the end. Tho prisoner was 
to di* hy tha tom of the hatchet; and, with his hands bound, 
knsK dawn fcerida tha figtl log. His;did nottromNe, nor his 
tipitfoaU. Already theax* was uplifted, when Pocahontas sprang 
to tos aido, and aa sittpleadsd pftfc *U the energy and eloquence of 
tbs glim wanton* ware turned from their purpose, 

' and tparod U* bib,; 

'Ths^tlsfp refos&lof Smith to engage in any attempt upon the 
people eff Jamestown, hl» consistent and noble bearing, won for him 
, a place in the estimation of the Indians, and his residence amongst 
them was the means of establishing a friendly intercourse between 
them and the English colony. Pocahontas remained faithful to her 
oM friend j and when famine same upon the emigrants, sh* it Was 
who brought baskets of asm and ether provisions for Eolith and hi* 
people. 
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DOMINIQUE DE GOURGUE. 

Tamil we men who appear and disappear in history without leav¬ 
ing traoe or track behind, who do some one deed, which at the 
time raises a sensation, and then sink into utter obscurity. Host 
persons recollect the brilliant oratorical display of Single-Speech 
Hamilton, who made oue oration and spoke no more. Perhaps 
this might be explained by the fact that Burke was his private 
secretary then,* and left him directly afterwards. The history of 
the man whose name is given above, is involved generally in utter 
mystery. Bat one aet of his has secured for his name a permanent 
place in history. 

Frnnhia the First of France, jealous of tho discoveries of the 
Spaniards, sent out one Verasoni to conquer and discover for him. 
His journeys led to no result. Jacques Cartier of St. Halo, how- 
over, in 1584, was more successful. He entered tlje Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and paved tho way for the attempt to colonise by Ruber- 
val iiHSiO. The new establishment was an utter foilure ; and a 
subsequent expedition under Cartier was never more heard of. At 
a later period, Admiral Coligny conceived that an asylum for French 
Protestants might lie properly created in America, where they would 
be free from persecution. His plans for. agricultural settlements 
were admirably laid down. Henry IX. patronised the idea, qnd the 
wretched Charles IX. even countenanced it. 

Oue Nicolas Buranu do Villegagnon, a Knight of Malta, appeared 
to have formed the strange scheme of feigning abjuration and pro¬ 
fessing the reformed faith, to overthrow this plan. He joined 
Coliguy iu his projected oolony in 1565. He was a brave, adven¬ 
turous schemer, and wore the mask of religion and humility with 
perfect suocess. He obtained command of the expedition, and, 
sailing f ir America, encamped near where Rio Janeiro sow stands. 
Calvin, on hearing that,the pilgrims had hit upon a desirable loca¬ 
lity, encouraged the emigration. A large party went out under. 
Philippe Dnpont, a sealous Protestant gentleman, who, after some 
dangers by the way, brought his people suooeesfaliy to on end of 
their journey. 

Villegagnon received them with «U the austerity of a Puritan. 
He was severe both In religious and political matters. He made 
all emigrants work at the fort; and his hypocrisy and bigotry were 
beyond ail power of description in these more enlightened days. 
One great mistake of his oolony, however, was, that It was wholly 
composed of men j except five young girls, none would venture out 
to the far distant land. 

But the intolerance and cruelty of the governor waa the great 
drawl lack to success, and. at last he showed himself is Ids true 
colours. He re-professed the Roman Catholic religion, persecuted 


to 

aiul drove away all the Protestants, who nearly perished by the 
way. Returning to France, he died a zealous Papist, a noted per¬ 
secutor of the Huguenots, and with the name of tho Odin of 
America. 

Coligny, though thus'frustratod, determined to try another part 
of Amerioa. He choBe Florida this time. Jean do Itibaut sailed 
at the head of the now expedition in 1562. Ho landed and founded 
Port Charles; then, leaving a lieutenant in command, ho returned 
to Franco. The lieutenant proved a brutal tyrant, who, after 
committing several murders, was put to death after an insurrection. 
This expedition was also a fiiilure. A third expedition promised 
to be more successful. It took out a good number of colonists, who 
settled, and after some early difficulties, appeared to he in a 
prosperous way. 

But Spain would not quietly allow a French colony in America, 
and accordingly a squadron was Hent to exterminate the infant 
settlement, under one Menendez. His force was overwhelming. 
He attacked the fort, captured it and nearly all the inhabitants, 
whom, with characteristic Spanish brutality, he hung on tho 
adjacent trees, with this inscription over their heads 

“TilUSE WRBTOHXS WAVS BEEN BXBCETKP, NOT A3 FhEXCHHKN, 
BUT AS HERETICS," 

The horrible amities of the Spaniards are not to be related in 
foil, The horror of France was great, but the wicked king rejoiced, 
because the victims were Protestants, This feeling made the court 
pass over the fearful ontrugo without notice. But there were iu 
the land men who lived in the hope of vengeance. One of these 
was Dominique de Gourgue, a gentleman of good family, of Mont 
Marson, in Gascony, He was a naval eaptaiu, and being engaged 
against the Spaniards, was taken prisoner, and chained,as a slave 
to a galley. This galley was taken hylhe Turks, and released only 
in a battle with the Knights of Malta, He woe considered one of 
rite best navigators of thfe day. 

When he found that the king and court would not take notice of 
the Sp'uiiah crime, his - rage knew no bounds. He then sold his 
estate, fitted out three ships, collected hardy crews, and sailed for 
Amerioa.* He took the Spaniards by surprise, attacked the-fort, 
captured it, and hong the prisoners on the same trees where, hut a 
little While before, hie countrymen had perished. Then he wrote 
over them 

‘‘Htwo, but as Spabiaubs, but as assassins.” 

The terrible avenger then returned to France, to perish, some 
gay, in that horrible day of St. Bartholomew, which has handed 
rilt name of Charles IX. and his mother to eternal execration.. 


SKETCHES OF DOGS BY T. LANDSEEB. 

OAT-AHB-BOO UR. 


Or course^ respected reader, you keep a dog. We don't, for we 
can’t afford the tax; and in our chambers, besides, a dog would 
waste away its ignoble lift far from fresh air and green fields and 
the vermin which are its natural prey. You tel! us a dog is usefttl 
for self-defence ; that he watches over your property and your 
person ; that he warns off the ill-conditioned sad evil-designing ; 
that he worries a beggar as he does a rat. Bnt what is that to us ? 
beggars don't persecute authors; our property is in no danger. 
Onr few treasures are all mad* foot by one of Chubb’s patent looks, 
and our peregrinations seldom ex;end bepend tho confines of the 
metropolitan police district, Campbell tells us of the “ nursling of 
the storm," W he Walks restlessly along bis shattered bark, that 
" Hope can here her moonlight vigils keep, 

And sing to charm the spirit of the deep; 

Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole. 

Her visions warn the watchman's pensive soul j 
His native bills that rise In happier climes, 

The (xet that heard hit song of other times— 

Hi* cottage-homo—iiis hark of slender sail— 

, „ Ri* glassy lake and broomwood-blossomed vale, 

; Hush on his thoughts: fie sweeps beforo the wind, 

' Treads the loved shore he sigh'd to leave behind; 

Moots, at each stop, a friend’s familiar face, 


And flies, at last, to Helen’s long embrace— 
Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear. 
And cla-pt, with many a sigh, his children dear; 
while, long-neglected, bat at length caressed, 
His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest, 

Points to tho master's eyes (where'er thoy roam), 
His wistful face, and whines a welcome homo.” 


Well; as we don't keep a dog, of course we can't realise snob 
touching poetry. If we veyage on a hark, it ia a Citizen steamer, 
as for as Putney or Kew, and a laundress welcomes us home. In 
the crowded streets, if we cannot take care of ourselves, there is 
always a guardian augel in the shape of an efficient policeman 
dressed in blue, With a glazed hat and a small staff; and if in 
less-peopled districts we lose our path, instead of having a deg to 
trail it for us, there ia almost always a direction-post. Thus, as 
regards ourselves personally, we have made out a good and sufficient 
reason why we do not keep a dog. But you, 0 reader 1 are in a 
different category ; you are not a poor author, fighting the rough 


battle of Rfo 


s Atoms-A'otm —atone, 

Alinie on thie wide, wide sea 


but a substantial, well-to-do man of the world, with property to be 



7e the ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART.: 


watched, and you ketp a dag ; or yon aw a lady, and yon beep 
tlw pearl of pugs. Tie heart mart love something ; and so, till 
something else claim it, you love your pug,—something like Mrs. 
Tuokei'i in “Timo Works Wonders,”—a beauty “that could not 
move for sentiment.” “I see him, now," she exclaims, ‘ 1 with his 
beautiful face so blade yet so benignant! Now (trapping a (Way 
with bis lily-white teeth ; and now looking up and barking at me, 
as If he know my inmost thoughts.” Or yon are a sportsman, and 
you keep a dog to travel with you and your gun over hill and dale, 
on die sunny moor or by the shaded loch ; or you are s gentleman, 
with nothing to do besides reading the 41 Times ” and the 44 lu.es- 
SUITED IIaoamks or Abt,” and you have a dog to keep you com¬ 
pany ; or you are a professional man, and yon keep a dog that, 
now and then for half an hour with him yon may forget patients 
and clients—the unfortunate victims that cruel fate has thrown 


the cat springs on her unoffending victim. Of course ths dog defends 
himself and the oontest promises to be fierce and bloody; Miss 
Lydia shrieks in sgony; you kick your unoffending dog out of the 
room; pussy, angry and mewing, takes up a secure position, and in 
time the turmoil dwindles into a calm. 

Go in again, and the same scene is invariably repeated. This is 
cat-and-dog life. It was so in days gone by, and so it will ever be j 
at any rate, so long as this tight little globe of ours rolls round the 
snn. 

‘ The same little drama is acted every day. In town and country, 
in the parlour hnd the kitchen, in garret or in cellar, it is the same. 
An Irishman cannot go to Donnybrook fair without a row, nor can 
a dog and cat meet witbont the same contretemps. It is not a mere 
matter of party feeling, er of temporary excitement, but of race 
against raco. The cat is generally the aggressor, and the eat often 



nto your hands. At any rale, l e yon what you may, call yourselt 
what you will, yuu keep a dog. 

Of oourse, then, you will agree with the writer of this article in 
what ho is now going to state, that if yon, with your dog, enter a 
room in which there is a oat, there will be such a terrible row, as if 
Bedlam had broken loose, or as if cltaos had come again. You may 
try the experiment yourself if you will not take our word for it. 
You call, for instance, on Miss Lydia Languish, a genteel s pinster 
of uncertain age, with a growing fondness for cats, in .preference, air, 
to the deceitful sox, as she terms them, to which you and I, air, 
We the honour to belong. Of course there is a piano in the room, 
and under that piano, with bristling hair and stiffened back, is the 
feyeurita cat. Your dog, feeling himself a stranger, and being * 
gWtUman, fellows you quietly into the’ room, not having the 
slightest idea of danger, or the sUghtaet wish : to make htoseif 
obnoxious or llisagreeablo. No sooner, however, doge he make his 
ipfemtiace, than a low growl is heard, then a feminine shriek as 


triumphs. However, when she does get the worst of ih sheas pretty 
well served out. Life is often the penalty she pay* for her audacity. 
She if generally saved by her power of flight, and her facility of 
escaping to the housetop; still, her hereditary fee, his passion raised 
and his blood boiling, remains barking end foaming below. Her swift¬ 
ness is her salvation. When there is no way of escape ibr her—when 
she must stop and fight it out—she is generally terribly mangled 
sad mauled. Sheds so in the picture before ua. For esioe she has got 
her match. The scuffle has been a terrible one. The affair has 
beet ajapphur Sinope. The ,whole kitchen has been upeet, the culi¬ 
nary «$leries have been ruthlessly invaded, the oook has beau 
called from her solemn and mysterious rites, her favourite dishes 
have been upset in the ftay, her utenslle have been pro&ned. 
Blow afar blow elm levels on the dog's broad back ; she might as 
well like Mss. Partington, try to push back the Atlantic with a 
mop. The felon is savage; them la Mood in his eye, and he will 
only be satiated with his victim's death. 



THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ABT. 
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H it a sad thing to think of, that oat-and-dog lift. It la etui 
ptofte moot with it in the ftmily drab; that sometimes husband 
and wife, parent* and ohildren, brother* and meter*, masters and 
servant*, lead bat a eat-and-dog lift. This is a sadder thing still. 
'Cat* and dog* can b* tamed, can live together, as we see in the 
Happy Family in Trafelgar-square'; but discoid on the hearth 
grows blacker, darker, every year. It is to be hoped our readers 
knew nothing of snob oat-and-dog life, but the name, and that they 
may never know it a* some know it, as a daily curse and blight. 
x TAu.-pntc*. 

"Thereby hang* a tail.” Yes, truly, Sit trantit gloria mundi. 

" Behold before yc «. 

Humanity’s poor sum and story: 
life, death, and all that is of glory.” 

Every dog ha* hie day ; at any rate, so it has been in our pages. 
Dogs, well-conditioned and the reverse, of high degree or low, 


your reverend divine once 'considered rat-catching glorious apart; 
your eloquent statesman. ono§ found no dearer joy than rabbit¬ 
shooting, They have done with dogs, as we have done with them— 
as, mote or less, ali England is' learning to do without .them; for 
our great cities are growing greater every day, and the tax-gatherer 
and the new police and the dog-stealer have no mercy on the canine 
race. Pbtfhboy, whilst you can; find in your dumb companion a 
feith yo^Mpsoon learn to doubt amongst men. Soon busy Eft will 
leave you uK little time to play with dogs. 

So we lay down our pen and lad the dogs—such of them a* are 
left, for two of them have already been hung, we trust to meet the 
ends of justice, and to teach a moral lesson to the dogs around, a 
lesson not always taught when Jack Ketch hangs a man—a long 
and reluctant farewell. It is hard to part with old friends. It is 
hard to tear up old associations, but the dogs have got to the end 
of their letter. There is nothing left for them but to vanish into 



learned or rude, peaceful or quarrelsome, nuisanees or blessings to 
well-regulated fiunili**, have found a place in our pages. We have 
discussed them individually and collectively, in their goings-out and 
their oomings-in, in the relationships which they sustain to each 
other, and in those whieh they bear to their lord and master, man; 
and now we have done with them, as moat of our readers have 
done with them. There was a time; ere we had trod the world’s 
ways and tasted, the bitterness of life, when all around us was 
bright and bit ; when we dreamt not of falsehood in woman or dis¬ 
honour in man; ere the hard struggled existence haduggrossed 
cur every power; when, light and fine, with buoyant HKn and 
careless step, we rambled at our own sweet will, with dogs, the 
choioeat and truest of their race. There wa» a time whan, we doubt 
not, the reader did the same. Those jocund day* are gone, never 
tc (Sturm Their aameiy is left, rod that is all. So it ha* been 
with every one of u*. > Tour eoher ettisea waa ones a jolly hoy; 
your paunchy capitalist cam owned nothing hotter than a dog; 


the palpable obscure. One is gnawing his last bone—another biting 
bis last flea—another snapping the last time hi* companion's tail— 
and another, .for the last time, poking his nose into the cupboard, 
whieh seems hat little better furnished than that of the for-ftmed 
Mother Hubbard herself. The scene our artist has engraved is 
only paralleled by that which takes place when a oity is captured, 
or when there is a general conflagration—when selfishness prevails 
universally, when the maxim is, “ Every one for himuglf.” Mo one 
seems to We the least regard feu his neighbour. It la a general 
scramble—neither more nor lees. Politeness, for the time, is quite 
offt of the’ question; ss much so as when you are waiting for tickets 
for aa excursion train. It is not a pleasant phase of dog life that 
we are contemplating, but it is a true one, nevertheless. They. 
are and preying on each other. It is a 

paints! picture to oofttomplete, became it is human. It bean 
too strong a reimhianee to real life. Lett then, the curtain be 
dropped; and so w« Wind up with a “TaH-piwe." ^ 










PHYSICAL ASPECT OF CHINA. 

' Vt WILLIAM KNIdnTOJ, 

Thu Chinese Empire may lie said to include almost all the east 
and metre of Asia. From the. borders of Independent Tartary to 
the Pacific, from the frontiers of Siberia to tho south of the Eastern 
Peninsula, all the sovereigns and princes of tho various tribes and 
people of those .regions regnrd tho celestial emperor gfi^lhoir sove¬ 
reign lord. From the fact of its thus extending unSferruptedly 
War vast tracts, nil adjacent to each other, -wo are apt to think that 
if dogs not present that variety of people and manners, \ybiah the 
great empires of the world comprise. This is quite a mistake. 
Phare eao soareely be a greater contrast than between the roving 
Tartars, ever on horseback, and the polite oitUcns of Nankin and 
Canton, who regarl the said Tartars as arrant barbarians ; whilst 
tho Tartar, despising the thrifty habits of the commercial Chinese, 
fully returns the compliment. And again, in the Eastern Punin- 
sula - in Lao and Cocliin-Ohina—there is a somi-civilisation totally 
different from that of Nankin or Pekin. The Malay, tho Chingpmn, 
and the Tartar may bo allied to each other, as respects the class of 
humanity to which they belong; hut they differ essentially in 
tastes,' habits, nud physical powers. The Malay --the Italian of 
Asia- is quick-blooded, revengeful, jealous ; accustomed to the use 
of his stiletto, the Ireesc, and but too ready to use it on the 
. slightest noeasions. His harmonious language is adapted tor poetry 
and music, and lie is fond of both, He sings of love .to-day, and 
stabs bis enemy to-morrow. The Chinaman is infinitely more 
phlegmatic, as unlike the Malay as the Dutchman is unlike tho 
Italian ; lie secs no reason why he should put himself about tor any¬ 
thing,' lie loves narcotics; and idolises opium as much as the 
Dutchman tobacco. His shop and his merchandise are .his ruling 
passions, heueldom thinks of anything else, or, if he does, allows 
it to have liftle influence on his life. A* to love, he would-no, 
mere think of allowing it to give him all the trouble if gives the 
Malay, than he would think* of allowing the tow hairs %t nature 
sparingly scatters over bis face to he shaved off every day. 

It would be a great mistake, therefore, to suppose that the 
empire of Chiua is singularly homogeneous, merely heesnse It 
extends over adjoining countries. Nor does it differmore in its 
various races and their characteristics than,in jt> physical features. 
Vast deserts, second only to,those of Africa, oocupy large portions 
of its central high lands. ’ The groat desert of Gobi, for instance, 
in Chinese Tartary, occupies 800,000 square miles, and has its 
sandy, its sajt, and its rooky, districts; all equally barren, all 
equally deftdlent in fresh water-, but some far more difficult tor 
man to travel over than others. Here, as in all deserts, Ufa 
summer's sun is scorching, no rain falls, and, when fogs occur,.' - 
they are tit the precursors of fierce winds, which blind the unfor¬ 
tunate traveller with salt er bury him in land. In winter again, 
these districts are intensely cold. The ley blasts from the froze^ . 
plains of Siberia sweep ever the oountry in rapid snoceesion, pro¬ 
ducing a degree of oold on the elevated desert land, of which we, 
in England, can form no adequate conception. 

China has its mountainous regions too, and in no country in the 
world do the mountains take more fantastic forms than in the ' " 
province of Shan-si. 

' Temples like those amongst the Hindoo#, 

Churches, spires, and abbey-windows, 

. And turrets all with ivy green— 

Build up a wild, fantastic scene. 

•Mountains rivalling the Alps in height—not the miniature moun¬ 
tains to which we are accustomed in England, bqt huge chains, of 
-forbidding ragged exterior and afijpHrauce, fall of glaciers .and 
wvalam.hea, and fall toe of peaceful, happy valleys between, where 
llmture invito? man to be happy, if he can only consent to accept 
.the invitation. 

--Bytov tbs larger proportion of CSdna proper is occupied by tie 
1 of kills, on which the tea-plant is principally cultivated. It 
letter^Eke coffee, u^n the-aides of these hills than the 
ground* odd* fortes the staple production ,^-Mw^^tetW|tegion. 

cun get four-pence a pound, far wjfr tor*' 
ridllings.. he ie a suecessfal cultivator aid will 
' too« he oaabtod te esSteu his buslnese—io vastly do -4ifie% 


transport charges, and etportadon expenses enhance tite-vnfettof 
an article, or rather inoreaee its cost, for the vatee is butnomi* 
naily, not really, increased., These ranges of hills are cultivated 
to the very summits—terrace above- terrace, artificial layers «f 
earth provided wljere nature has deposited none; the one tortili** 
aieg stream from the summit flowing from terrace to terrace sa 
it descends step by step, making each rich, tho very type of pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

There ie no oountry in the world so productive as China. Its 
vast alluvial plains, watered by magnificent rivers, present an 
amount of agricultural industry, end yield a proportion of vegetable 
and animal food, unknown elsewhere. Two hundred and. ten 
thousand square miles of rich soil, spread all along the east of the 
country—a plain, seven times the size of Lombardy—and perfectly 
irrigated by its extensive river system and by canals. The Great 
Canal, for instance, traverses the eastern part of the plain for 
700 miles, of which 500 ’are in a straight lino of considerable 
breadth, with a current running throughout the greater part. 
Almost the whole of this vast plain is cultivated by the spade, and 
yields rice and garden crops in abnuduncc. The canals present to 
the European traveller an extraordinary sight, being so covered 
with vessels that the water appears more thickly populated than 
the land. All along the margin of these wonderful reservoirs runs 
a stone quay admirably pnt together, whilst substantial bridges 
cross them at convenient distances, 

„ Agriculture is, indeed, the art which the Chinese most highly 
.prise, and to the successful prosecution of which the higheet 
honours are awarded. Even tho emperor is obliged by immemorial 
custom to honour tillage by engaging in the pursuit once every 
year-s-f religions ceremony which must not be neglected, and 
which was doubtless intended at first to tench the people that there 
was: no occupation m'ore honourable. In the beginning of March, 
tit# emperor repairs in great state to the field appointed for- the 
:oe*#*pi*Jj the priaees of Ids family, the presidente of the five 
gra*fi. tribunals, and a host of mandarins accompanying him. v 
Two tides of the field are lined with the officers of his household—a 
third is ocoupied by the highest mandarins from the provinces and 
capital, whilst the fourth is left open for the labourers of tlie 
neighbourhood, who are to see their occupation illustrated by 
imperial majesty itself. The emperor approaches; mutie—discordant 
enough, according togjffi ideas—pours forth its nofas volubly and 
loudly, in honour ofififfieemiug. He enters the field alone, the sides 
are regularly kept- ‘Hf^Mfatands by itself, nobility and com¬ 
monalty gase raapectf3lj§rIiWfrora the*tides- Prostituting him¬ 
self nine tifaes kefora Tien, the lord of heaven, the emperor repeats 
with a laud .voice a prayer prepared for the occasion by the Court of 
Ceremonies, la this prayer, a blessing is invoked on his labour and 
on that of his whole people, whilst gratitude is expressed for past 
favours. Than, with tifo assfatanee of the priests, he sacrifices an 
ox to the ghpr of all good,Ti*a, the lord of heaven. Whilst the 
victim % WWflfi g on the*®* a dim pioughiis brought, to which 
are attached *f»lr.ef oxen, ornamented in the" most magnificent 
lhe‘ emperor lays aside his imperial rqbes, which one 
‘ suppose would have been aomewhat in hie way fa the 
sacrifice, lays hold dfofae plough-handles and opens 
several farroumxound the field. BmKmii buds this implement to 
one of his chirfmandarios, who acts.tiWmriy i-iMd thus, etui after 
the other, they proceed, each labouring in snosmtiensnd displaying 
each his peculiar dexterity, A distribution ofIfaasy and pieces of 
doth to the labourers ends the ceremony, wfatist the abtast-wf those 
present and the most emit finish the phmghingot tile field which 
has been faasimperirily'ti*gt#r> Afterword/*** the-proper season, 

ily^^^gCKfo.'ntil k-.Juptfar sacrifices 
iattts esptfarafene mu» tw* ceremony m 
pcrfonpgd, la each of tbeWetinesu, tim rioeroy rimilarly officiates, 
supported by, tits mandarins el.-the vieinity. Then is doubtless 
much superstition, sod muds hypocrisy, ntfxed up with all this; bat 
farintt, too, tbe gem ofmushthnt isgaodv-tenching the 
pepd* prthre-is a dignity in4*bo«r that hallows andoonseerates 
tiB bh wi t sm ffl s ym w tt by which tfipi-ritihshls-bwad.' This is a lesson 
it would.be well ifweconldaUfoMu. It would teach ns notto despise 



















fas painting from 

copied is by Nicholas I/aao rJ fa> celebrated painter of the French 
school.* It b fkcHhrth," which title doubtless owes its 

origin to such gaorgici as Yirgil and giber poets hare composed. 
A verse under an old engraving from this picture tells us that “the 
earth is the mofliirftf every blessing, but that it is only by the 
labour of her children that she will yield her increaseand thij, 
in true courtly style, Lnnoret has pictured out in his design. At 
the foot of an elegant fountain sit a marquis and a high-horn lady, 
enjoying the pleasures of the field and admiring a hunch of flowers. 
Behind this couple, another company, that might possibly pass for 
the (Jraees in the dresses of ladies of fashion, arc arranging a large 
supply of the richest fruits; while another lady stands under the 
branch of a fnui-troe to receive in her robe other gifts of Pomona. 
Standing on a ladder, and gathering the fruit, ht one who is 
doubtless another marquis, in the disguise of a peasant. The two 
gardeners, one digging the earth, and the other watering the plants, 
we may regafd as lords or viscounts, for there is over all the picture 
that air Of elegant refinement which-forams all notion of plelieian 
rustics, The instruments of lobour are bountiful in form, and 
designed with the utmost amount of taste. We look in vain for 
Hodge the ploughman, or Mabel with licr shining sickle ; these are 
metamorphosed into the denizens of palaces and courts, and, in i>lacc 
of a delightful landscape we have trees arranged with all the skill of 
modem gardening,, and An elegant marble fountain supplied from 
the waters of Versailles. Art is contrasted with nature, aud the 
charm of the country is sacrificed to the taste of the age. Against 
this siinte have protested. Diderot launched out against it as “ a 
factitious and d^enerate school of art.” He says, the depraved 
state of colouring, characters, expression, and drawing, “bos 
followed. Step by step, the depraved state of public morals.” 

In the preface which Saint Lambert attached to his poem of 
“ The Seasons,” we find an elaborate dissertation on the union of 
pastoral life with the gallantry of the court, which wob the fashion 
in Franee during the most brilliant period of the last century ; but 
Saint Lambert only saw nature in his own beautiful gardens, as 
viewed from the windows of Ids chateau, and Lancret illustrated 
Lambert. Apart, however, from these criticisms, the picture is 
very beautiful,,and affords sufficient indicatiqjyaf what the painter 
could accomplish. 10 some of his prodpfitiotijr be fell into the 
fashion of tiie times; but the de^^Ojij^pnecutiou are both 
admirable, the groups are tastefully arranged, and there is an air 
of surpassing grace over the whole composition, More than this, 
the painting la a fair sample of Lancret’s peculiar style of art. ’ 

Nietofrm Lancret was horn at Baris in 1690. After studying 
painting under several masters, he at length bgpame intimate with 
Watteau, whose,'friendship he cultivated, and whose style he 
adopted;’ I Sfhis evident imitation of the great master is Seen in all 
the works, of his talented disciple, but still each has retained his 
own distinguishing characteristics, as may lie observed by com¬ 
paring Uufr varied productions. 

In lffifb tntiwi* was received into the Academy, undsgg 
of the '■* 

and roM 
the king, 
of the 
distingi 
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(tl. He was the favourite < 
renown. The court patrott^jjd him, and 
his councils; he frequented the saloons 
>hhd the wittiest, and was everywhere 
tokens of approbation. He was one 
'iMf'^Sne, and hi* life was passed in the 

..._ _ -ospeity. , Birt dSfife will come, even into 

kings’ orefdfod. He left 

The titlh.ef3^ : ^j^^^t« l< gIneta^lf^^ent of 
Lancret^ He painted nature, but' it W«'a**«w adomed, Arranged, 
and ooloured after teeraostappwvipjelyle of fashion—nature, 
such as one sees at the opera. He manufactured an artificial 
nature, made up of all the elegauees-of a well-ordered garden, “ a 
painted pasteboard, varnished, and perfttmed nature, with rouge 

• A full aeoounf of the Ufa of Lancret, with speeintaniiof his 
works, and remark*'tipoa' his peculiarities, maybe found in the 
“ Wo»« on EmKMtT Masrans,'’ vol. i. pp. 97-iJM. 

Vefa HI., ir. I.—|7, 


fur a complexion And powder for haSr. ft Like his friend Boucher, 
he ,<«td died in a boudoir hung witk roiie- 

cidq^P^k'i ,«p* indeed, when thfib,printer assured him‘that 
mi too bsdly l>|§ted, Laneret replied,' “I 
yi». )^atimenta, . nature is wanting in harmony and 
attraction.” He painted what he conceived nature ought to be, 
and bis figures-too often resembled marionettes. 


■ , THE WALLAOHIAN ROBBER.-IV. 

Micklos had heard and judged rightly in the main, though not in 
every particular. There were two huntsmen who had separated 
from their companions, taken the wrong road, and kwt getting 
further and further from the valley of the Temes, to which they 
thought they were approaching, as they vainly Attempted to make, 
tlieir companions hear by incessant firing and shouting. They were 
bull, fine men, still young, of elegant farm, with gray over-ooata on*, 
such ns Austrian officers still wear, though of a different make. 
Their coats were made of strong Flemish (doth, and gave the wearers 
an air of superiority in this wild region, the few lmmaninhabiteuta 
of which were clothed no better than the foxes, wolves, pmd bears 
of the mountains—often scarcely so well. 

The wanderers reached tho top of a mountain, from whioh the 
want of underwood between the. tall tech-trees opened a wider pros¬ 
pect. Here they stoppod, looking attentively round upon the wild 
mountain region, but not to observe its picturesque ..features. 
“Crooked people are proverbially mischievous,” said the elder, 
“and crooked paths over mountains are not particularly useful.” 

“You we right, Frank;” replied the younger.; “gotin joking. 
We may want something to cheer us. Matters are beginning to 
look very awkward.” 

“ We have gone astray,” Raid Frankevith a smile, “anil now is 
the time for reflection.” “And fasting too,” added the other in a 
desperate and yet light-hearted mood ; “ but famished a# I am, my 
reflection does not enable me to di.cover on which side the Turks 

lie.” V.' 

“It would be no joke if we were to foil,in with the fiendish 
monsters. We should have a heavy reckoning to pay.” 

“ Heavier than even if Seckendorf were again to taketbe field to 
destroy his Majesty’s country and people.” 

Undecided which way to go, they moved forward a little to the 
brink of a precipice, to see if they could discover any human dwelling 
in the valley below. Suddenly tlieeldor seised his Compani es arm 
aud whispered in French, “ Look down there 1” The .prospect to 
-which the young man’s attention was called won net very, inviting. 
By a fire wore encamped five or six men of savage appearanoe. 
The huntsmen saw it was impossible to escape from them, *> they 
put the best face upon the matter, and wafted With an sir of apparent, 
indifference up to the desperadoes: 

The men near the fire were Petrn Bagyo and some of. Us men. 
They jumped tip in no Httie alarm at the eight of twomen with gan* 
'coining straight up to them- .They thought they mustbe thdfenn- 
guard of a patrolling party, by which they were, 
surrounded. Sewn were already whispering something *l> 

“Stay where yeullre,” ordered,.the,rebbift^ef 
fellows won’t eat us” After a Wwe Jfe,'.-#id&i,;b: 
atone ; very likely they have lost themselves; whilehuwting- Bis 
quite dear they are nice young gentlemen, awl have plenty of 
valuables about them. Their purses, watches, and ring* are not to 
lie denj^eed. Wo wtit ntiip *bop, and then consider what to do 
next.” ' ' - ' : "ivpSis 

The twoybung men were token by surprise at the $JUgh recep¬ 
tion' they met with. In a moment they, were deprived of. tiieir 
weapons, with a show of courtesy that seemed like polite attention. 

A giant, who in size, and strength resembled the colossal figures of 
Hercules, took the elder by the collar of his coat. With his iron 
fingers he unbuttoned the overcoat, under which he found a white 
coat »'syiendid star,betokening-bis high rank. . 

'Vent -hack a ytsf^mM «W oat sud¬ 
denly “Stop;- 1 comrade* t TSeijs is more to be get frtan 
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than they carry about thorn. 1 Do you ace thin star 1 Do you know 
what Ktieli a tiling means ? On an old man it denotes a commander 
of high rank; on a young one, a prince, The stranger i«, therefore, 
a prince, and the other is his brother, if « envoy judge from his 
look*. The gentlemen cannot deny this.” * 

The two huntsmen understood the dialects of the country 
tolerably well. The elder, without, hesitation, answered: “Wehave 
not learnt to disown our name, aud will not disgrace ourselves so 
far for your sake. 1 am Francis, Duke of Lorraine, and this is jay 
brother (Jliarlcs. You siiall l>e worthily recompensed if you w ill 
conduct us back to the citinp.” 

The prince said this, not so fluently as it may lie here read, but 
clearly enough to lie understood with the assistance of accompanying 
gestures. The chief invited the duke to take a seat, provided theta 
a substantial meal, ami entered into a long conversation with them, 
in the course of which lie described in strong language the dangers 
to which they were exposed if he did not take thorn under his 
protection. The two princes listened patiently to liis diffuse dis¬ 
course as long as they were engage 1 in partaking of the refreshment 
•they so much needed. They were delighted with the thought - f 
having met with a clue by widen they might bo extricated from 
their difficulties. It would no doubt cost them much money, but 
that was nothing in comparison with what the Tnrks would have 
demanded for their ransom. For the apostate Bnnneval the cap¬ 
ture of (heir persons woidd be more valuable thau the most success¬ 
ful campaign. Besides, the robber chief did not appear to think 
about money, fur his whole talk was about the ravine, bears, and 
wolves, and the torture of hunger. 

“Friend,” said Duke Francis at last, “why so many words? 
The thing appears simple enough to iu«. You do us a service which, 
perhaps, we no not know hew to value according to your estimate. 
But let that pass. You are not obliged to jierfurm an act of mag¬ 
nanimity without satisfactory reason. Name your own conditions. 
Of comae, yon and your eompanbms will ot least guarantee us safe 
conduct, will y. u not ? ” 

“ I should think so,” said Petru in a tone of assent; “ we have 
a long score to pay off.” 

“ Consider that already paid,” replied the illustrious duke , 
“ whatever any one of you has done up to this time is forgiven and 
forgotten. Thus wuoh for the past; now let ns come to the future. 
What you chiefly want is money, is it not 1 " 

“Plenty of money, wy lord duke : money in abundance, by all 
means.” 

“Tell me plainly and briefly what you want.” 

The robber-chief could not express himself in few words; how¬ 
ever, at last he managed to explain his meaning. He declared his 
intention of abandoning his present lawless mode of life, ior which 
purpose he considered it necessary that each of his followers should 
he put in possession of a freehold farm. This demand was easy to 
grant, as there was plenty of fruitful land in wont of cultivators. 
Nor was it less easy to accede to the request, that those who had 
no fancy for agriculture should have the means of becoming herds¬ 
men. The sum of money which Petra demanded for his companions 
was by no means too great to bo raised. For himself he required 
a ld%e mansion in the district of Szlatina. which, he said, was to 
he had cheap; ready mouey to the amount of a hundred ducats; 
ftnd lastly, the reversion of the office of governor of New Orsova, 

Francis laughed outright. “Tile bear,” cried he, “whose skin 
you Want is still running in the wood.” 

“ I don’t want the skin,” replied i’etru seriously, “before you 
liavo the hear; hut you must promise that I shall have it ns soon 
as the hunt is brought to a snooem-hd conclusion. It is only the 
reversion I want, not immediate possession.” 

“do lira as I am concerned,” rejoined the duke, still smiling, 
“ you shall liave your wish, if it is at all possible." 

The robber-oluef nodded, and his eyes sparkled with delight. 
He fancied himself already comfortably seated, with his nargnileh 
by his side, in the mansion, gazing upon the mighty stream which, 
tiling in a principality on the border of the wood, flows on to the 
Slack flea. He dwelt with satisfaction on the wsjfttb and honour 
him. “ Yen could not,” he exclaimed, “ have a better man 
. gf§ f Hfe oechpant of such a post. I am watchful, faithful, wad just.” 
‘“ j tfh6 princes m* began to think of retiring, full of joy at the pros¬ 


pect of getting out of their trouble. They had apparently nothing 
more to do thau go the shortest why home with their guides, to put 
an end to the torturing anxiety aud suspense of their faithful 
followers. “ We have had to pay dearly,” said Charles in French to 
his lmothcr, “ for oat- thoughtlessness; the chamois which tempted 
us into the deserted spot hail perhaps some object in view. 1 will 
remember the lessou.” 

“Thank Coil, we are saved!” replied Francis; “lot us no 
longer dwell upon our disappointment.” 

' It is not safe to speak well of a day before the evening. The 
princes fancied they hail got over the daugers of this adventurous 
day when, in fact, the real danger had yet to begin. For just as 
the chief was moving off to escort the wanderers, the warlike 
Maruschka with the Hungarian suddenly appeared on the scene, 
heated with running, and red with fury to find the two princes 
under Petra's protection, after having exerted herself so much to 
get them into her own power. Duke Francis beheld the stately 
amazon with "more interest than was quite proper for one who 
had been married two years. “A line woman, indeed!” he 
exclaimed. Charles checked him good-naturedly, »ud he was 
quickly cured of liis momentary wandering of affection. 

“ Holla, there ! where are you off to ?” cried Maruschka to her 
husband. 

“ To Karauset.es,” was his reply ; nml he explained to her all 
the t iicuinstances of the case. 

“Not tilde,” slm rejoined; “ilic prisoners belong to me. 
They have only come here by accident a little before me ; and ibis 
is my territory.” 

“ That in nut Irne ; y.-ur boundary extends to the left, over the 
mountain.” 

“No, it goes right through the valley.” 

“But even if you are right, my lady, that would not make any 
difference. You have no more claim over the gentlemen thau 1, 
mid must share with mo as 1 am willing to share, w ith you. This 
day makes us rich people, wine against all prosecution, and 
esteemed as loyal -.objects of tile emperor.” 

Marnsclika few into a violent rage, which completely changed 
the anpict of her features. “A curse,” said she, “upon the 
emperor and all licit belong to him ; they have murdered lay 
brave Dohrn, and I must have revenge.” 

“ Veer young fellow !" said Petra with great indifference ; “lie 
would have made a first-rate rubber." * 

“lie was one already,” oonlinucd the furious amazon; “1 am 
determined to have vengeance for him. The heads of these two 
must go to Slamboul," 

“Gently, gently, my dear!” cried the robber-chief; “don't 
you know who they are V 

“You haven’t told me their names yet.” 

“One is the emphror’s son-in-law, and the other is the latter's 
brother. Such beads are not for the executioner.” 

These words acted like an electric shock upon Maruechka's agi¬ 
tated frame. With eager haste she called her husband to her side, 
and whispered in his ear - “ You monstrous fool! do you mean to 
give up such a fine catch for a glass of liquor and a few shillings ! 
Don’t you understand how to reckon better than that ? The Turks 
will pay us more for the two than they have in their pockets. I 
will guarantee yon ten thousand florins for your share alone.” 

“ Ten thousand florins 1" muttered Petru thoughtfully. 

“Besides, you shall be governor of New Orsova,’’ added Ills 
wife. 

The two princes did not understand a word of the conversation 
which was going on between the gigantic pair, but they were filled 
with sad forebodings, for Petru kept glancing at them in a very 
suspicious way, and Maruschka was evidently in good train for 
winning him over to her purpose. 

“The horrible creature I” exclaimed Francis at last, “she is 
fast getting the better of him. Wo must make a higher bid.” 

“Let us bid ten times as much as we did at first,” said Charles. 

, “ A hundred times, if it is necessary,” replied his brother, 

ilcsolved, if possible, to ward off the danger without a moment’s 
delay,' both went up to the chief and his wife; hat the danger was 
over already, for just as they got up to them, Petru pushed his 
wife away, adding in a tone of fierce indignation, “ I tee given 
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toy Word, and I won’t be a traitor for the take of paltry money. 
Away with you, you poisonous snake I” 

“ Well done, my brave fellow!” cried Francis. He might, 
however, have spared his praise, for Pctru's wrath was not 
excited by any shock to hiB sense of honour. It was no heroic 
pride that stirred up' bis wrath. The real cause was a very 
different one. ■ 

Maruschka had given vent to her spiteful jealousy by telling him 
of Wiintseha’s betrothrncnt to Dschurdschn, and by ho doing, she 
at once brought the negotiation to an unfavourable conclusion. 
“Away with you, you detestable hag!” roared Petru, at tho 
same time noising the hilt of his sword in a threatening manner. 

Maruschka cautiously got out of his reach, well knowing his 
violent tamper. She cast a glance of indescribable malice' at Duke 
Francis, and cried as she went off : “Before the snu sinks behind 
the mountains I will press the fine lad to my heart, to reward him 
for the tenderness with whteh he greeted me at first. I #m not 
ungrateful, iny dear lamb, but Maruschka will keep the rich 
reward for herself. Petru shall not get a farthing of it.” With 
those words 'she disappeared in the woud, Petru laughed aloud 
altar her as she wont off. 

“ You need not laugh," said Jfickios, going-up to him, “the 
woman lias twenty Turks by the Witches’ Well, and tho pass is 
completely blocked up, so that we cannot possibly get through." 

Petru was dreadfully alarmed, almost as much so as his two 
l.ratci/ci), but he showed it much less than they. “It is well for. 
ns that wc know it," said he( “we must go round a little, to 
avoid filling into the hands of the Turks. But first give me my 
■h-hiking-ciip ; wo will pledge our guests with a draught, that they 
may he sure of our fidelity," Some of his followers ventured upon 
a slight murmur of dissent, 8S if they had made up their minds to 
hell-ay the princes to the tender mercies of the Turks. 

A severe look on the part of the chief, however, was sufficient to 
suppress the rising opposition, ' and at the same time let the 
princes know tlmt their safety depended U]#m him. The eup was 
In-ought to be handed round. It contained nothing but spring- 
water ; yet the abstemious draught filled the hearts of tho princes 
with a cheerful courage, such as no wine or other intoxicating 
beverage ever inspired. 

The chief lost no more time, hat put his company in motion, in 
a direction which would have excited the suspicion of the princes, 
had they known they were goieg up to the sourcua of the Teincs, 
instead of down to Silatioa. “I cannot take you home to-day," 
said Petru on the way J “ wo must go some distance round, if we 
an- ever to get there at all, Better late than never, os >ny old 
grandmother used to say.” 

“A wise woman was your grandmother,” replied Francis, in a 
sportive tone; “may the earth lie gently upon her.” 

“ The earth does nut cover her at all,” rejoined (he chief, “she 
is still alive and hearty." 

The pathless course which the fugitives took was as rough and 
difficult as can well be Ln*gined-'--alw»ys through the thickest 
bushes, straight up steep mountain (dike and down abrupt crags, 
sometimes on one aido of the Teraos, at others on tho opposite 
side, and every now and them in a backward direction, like the 
doubling of a hare with the hounds close at hand. And this 
laborious caution w» anything but needless, as the princes bad 
many opportunities of learning in the course of a two days’ wander* 
big; for more than onea they saw, at a safe distance, the in¬ 
furiated Maruschka going with a strong guard trf Turks through an 
opening in tfe wood which they had themselves crossed only an 
holm before; and even more frequently Pctru’s companions, who 


TIIE ENTRANCE TO THE 

Tun Arsenal at Venice, winch dates its foundation as fur bunk n» 
the year 1804, and which the Republic, in the days of its prosperity 
and glory, repeatedly enlarged and embellished, is surrounded by 
strong walls end -towers. Its entire circumference is estimated at 
more than two miles. 'The principal entrance on land, which is 
here engraved* is Jn itself a magnificent monument, The arch of 
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had been sent out to explore, brought word of the near approach 
of the pursuers, who, with wonderful cunning and activity, 
endeavoured to cut off all way of escape. But the robber-chief was 
more than a match for them. lie always managed to have got on 
before, when Maruschka thought she was sure of catching him. 

The fatigues of flight were all the more oppressive to the young 
princes, os they did not end in mutual congratulatious in tho 
evening, like the toils of war or hunting. The effort did not in this 
ease servo to euhanco the pleasure of success, as the sotting of a jewel 
increases its brightness. They did not return at uiglit to silk 
garments, soft slippers, or handsome couches of horsehair or down; 
still less to a rich repast, daintily prepared, and accompanied by 
golden wine and the dark beverage of tho Levant. They we$s fain 
to content themsclvea with raw "bacon and bard bread, with eolil 
water in the wooden cups which hail go»o round when the chief 
and his companions pledged them their faith. To he sureytgainc 
was to be had; hut l’gtru durst neither shoot nor light a fire, for 
its smoko by day and its light by night would have at once betrayed 
them. Hence they were obliged to sleep in the dark clefts of 
the rocks. 

Ou the third day, Duke Francis could hardly stir another stop. 
His kgs were aching with fatigue, aud bis feet were quite sore. But 
a trifle of this sort did not occasion tbe chief auy embarrassment, 
lie gave bis gun to one of his companions, mol took the young 
prince on his broad shoulders with the greatest ease; in consequence 
of which their pace amazingly quickened, the other prince being 
no less swift of fool than the sons of the forest themselves. 

From an eminence the fugitives beheld their pursuers in a valley 
scarcely a quarter of an hour behind them. 

“ Thank God they are there I" cried I’ctvu, 

“Why thank God!” asked Francis in astonishment. “The 
nearness of the Turks is anything but agreeable to mo.” 

“They are behind us," replied Petru smiling; “aud now I 
know well enough they cannot intercept us un our way to Szlatina. 
They have seen us: now for it —rim for your lives!” 

Tbe active man ran with his valuable burden over stumps and 
stones, till at last be reached tbe edge of the wood, and the steep 
rock ni-ir which tho small church now stands, “Wo are saved!” 
cried he with a loud voice, when he saw the imperialist tents and 
the roving dragoons. The eight onoe more restored the courage of 
Duke Francis, yet he did not stop to feast his eyes upon the agree¬ 
able prospect. He slipped from the shoulders of his hearer, aud' 
ran with all haste to his men, 

Maruschka, Selim, Dsohurdschu, aud their companions had, 
indeed, caught sight of the fugitives iu the valley. Thqy had 
observed that Petru was carrying cue of tho princes, and, thinking 
themselves all the more oertain of success, they redoubled their 
effort*. But they had reckoned without their host; for when they 
reached the edge of the wood, they were only just in time to hear 
the slumt of triumph with which the rescued princes were received 
by their impatient countrymen. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that Petru obtained from tho 
generous gratitude of blur whom he had rescued, a far nobler return 
than be either demanded or expected, In addition to ail his teller 
good fortune, he had the stimulus of hope to cheer liis idle hours, 
which, it Is well known, ore very numerous with WaUachians. 
Ho was Invested by charter with the -reversion of the governorship 
of New Orsuva, “as soon as the stronghold should lie taken from 
tbe Turk*.” With tide expectation, the former robber-chief died at 
a good old age e» a peaceful husbandman ; and among his last 
Words was the expression’ of a wish, that he might live long enough 
te witness the recovery of New Orsova, , 


ARSENAL AT VENICE. 

tho door is decorated with sculptures executed at the dose of the 
sixteenth century by the disciples of Sansovino; the four marble 
columns which support tbe pediment aud entablature are more 
ancient, having been Rxeented’or conveyed here about a. n. 1490f 
according te general belief, jjt wan natural that tbe lion of St; 
Mark should be placed above the arch as the guardian aud jw 
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toctorof the navy. On the summit of tlie pediment stands the winding about the .mane of the noblo animal, whiuh 

statue of St. Justina, sculptured by Girolamo Cainpagna. It is a tasked the ingenuity and learning of those who hare * Pr" 

reminisoeaee of the viotory obtained by the Venetians over the decipher them. As yet all the efforts bestowed upon t W! 
Turks Op St. Jastina’s day, in the your 1571. The other statues pwtation hare proved of little avail. Among othms who h» 

plaoed os pilasters behind the railings, representing Viotory, Wis- turned their attention to them, we may mention Atermaa ana 

dam, Power, and other allegorical personages, recall the same Villoison, who supposed them to he Runic; Bow an anew , 
ermi, who asserted that they wore Pelasgian; and Rink, who declared ne 
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-,«f Th* four lions iff penteliean mhrble, one onthwleft, and the -— 

i ttoaa others on the right of the entranoe, am sot .the least remark- r^Pon eonseeratod at Athens." Oanora felt no beeftation in pro- 
it,-., They were brought fcan Wreooe by . ;! *p|BSij§.^ie sculpture to bo a Grecian work, and acme scholars 
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It is a little remarkubie that, for about acentury aftf the first 
discovery of Amerwa—during wiiobiatervaJ Spain was extending her 
conquests and jpwwesjttons in the southern continent, and France sent 
out severs! expeditious to the north with various success—England 
made-eearcely any effort to establish a colony in the New yorid. 
It is true that some exception mmit be made in favour of the 
Cabots, two enterprising merchants" at Bristol, who, within five 
years from that memorable achievement, began a career ef dis¬ 
coveries on the Coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland, which formed 
so an worthy sequel to so glorious a commencement. Speaking of 
the son, Bancroft says: “ The caress of Sebastian Cabot was in the 
issue sa honourable as tfif beginning was glorious. He .conciliated 
universal esteem by the plaoid mildness of his character. Unlike 
the stem enthusiasm of Columbus, he was distinguished for serenity 
and contentment.’ For sixty years lie w* 9 renowned for his 
achievements and skill." 

But though the intercourse opened by these explorers between 
England and North America was never wholly suspended, it never, 
on tiie other hand, ripened into any important results. It wss not 
till the connexion established between England and Spain by the 
marriage of Mary and Philip, that any adequate notion of what 
Spain bad accomplished, or any desire to imitate her example, 
appears to have been entertained in this country. As soon as the 
desire was fob, St received aft. the encouragement which so enlight¬ 
ened an'd powerful a sovereign as Queen Elisabeth could afford it. 
She took tiie deepest interast in the project of planting an English 
colony in the poW regions of America, which were supposed to 
abound' in geld and ether mineral wealth. The seal with which 
the accomplished Sir Walter Weigh entered into sueh schemes is 
too well known to require sky detailed description here. Undis¬ 
mayed by the disasters .which attended his first expedition, in 
which the largest of his three vessels was wrecked, and a hundred 
persons lost—including Sir Humphrey Gilbert, his step-brother, 
and Farmenius, a Hungarian, who went out for the purpose of 
writing a history of the expedition—he determined to gain a footing 
for England on those shores; and without difficulty obtained a 
patent, giving him absolute authority, as Lord Proprietary, over all 
the territory which he might discover between the thirty-third and 
fortieth degrees of north latitude. Accordingly, he despatched two 
vessels, British reached the coast of North America fa July—a time 
of the year most suitable for impressing 'the new-comers with 
favourable opinions of tile country. They landed in Florida,, and 
afterwards sailed to the island of Boanake, where they met with a 
most hospitable reception from the wife of the reigning chief After 
a short stay they returned home, having their vessels well laden 
with oeilar, skins, furs, and sassafras. On their arrival, they gave 


restlessness of a rising colony was still farther increased by the 
evils of miaynyehunant... It w*s no uncommon thing for persons to 
obtain appointments,' through the influence.of the English council, 
for which thty were altogether unfit. The prosperity resulting 
from the good government of one governor was counterbalanced by 
the ill effects o£;tbe tyranny of another. . At length, in June, 1610, 
the foundation of constitutional liberty was laid by the convocation 
of the first colonial assembly at Jamestown—oon sis ting of the 
governor, the council, and two representatives from eooli of eleven 
boroughs—the reform ef many abuses, and the establishment of 
equal Jaws, representative government, and triad by jury. It is 
this interesting scene which our artist lias chosen for illuatration in 
the first of the accompanying engrav ings. Henceforward, the pro- 
gross of the colony in freedom and general prosperity was uninter¬ 
rupted. King James oomjdshaed of what he termed, this “ seminary 
to a seditious parliament," find attempted to restrict its liberties; 
but it was now too late. . 

The scene represented in cup second, engraving la one of still 
deeper interest. It brings before-us a west devoted missippaiy 
instructing the wild untutored r*aIndians in tba soared truths of 
Christianity, convincing them of the evils of their present condition, 
and direoting their thoughts and aspirations to a better life Here¬ 
after. As these savage tribes saw tjte white men gradually en¬ 
croaching on their territory, and living hjkiti industrious oultiva- 
tion in a degree of comfort and plenty which painfully contrasted 
with then- own miserable neediness^ they not unnaturally began to 
look upon them with an oyil eye. Jealousy gave rise to quarrels, 
acts of violence committed by one party were avenged with frightful 
cruelty by the. other, whole tribes wejfi massacred, and. colonies 
disappeared never more to be heard of, notwithstanding the most 
searching investigations. But with all this violence and barbarity 
there were instances of better feeling between the white and the 
red man. Eager as most of the Europeans were to acquire land 
and increase in wealth, no matter at what cost to the uncivilised 
Indians, there were others who had higher objects inyiew. They 
sought to raise the Indians to a level with themselves by teaohing 
.them all the arts of civilised life, and especially by imparting-to 
them the blesrings of a pure and hdly religion. 

One of the earliest of the labourers in this noble field of enter¬ 
prise was Alexander Whittaker, whose active exertions in preach¬ 
ing to the Indians «n the frontier of Virginia prepared for him 
the honourable and well-earned title of “The Apostle of Virginia.” 
Another of this devoted band was Mayhew, ‘"‘that young New 
England scholar,” as he 'has been styled, who sailed to England 
with a view to exotic the seal of his countrymen in the good 
cause, buC was unhappily«lost with the vessel in which he 


most animated accounts of the country they bad visited; and the 
result was, tliat the virgin queen, who frit a pardonable exalta¬ 
tion in haring contributed to the discovery of so glorious a land, 
gave expression to hersatiefeotioa by bestowing open it toename 
of Virginia. 

The territory to which this appellation was given, included tbSttr 
portion of .North Aroarion wbich Ha*; between toethirty-fourthand 
forty-fifth degrees of math latitude,' It was divided Into North 
Virginia, which was , bo4jr ’TjaBstotort .as the 

Plymouth Company, add South Virginia, the property of another 
corporation c&tiedNRie London Company. 'Beside-; rendering homage 
.te the British crown, they were bound to pay s *1 of one-fifth of 


jhe gold and «ilve»dbte4ned,aud one-fifteenth of 


* sidled. Sueh, however, was the infiaenee of his example, that 
his father, though seventy years of age, nadertook to continue 
his labours, and preached and instructed the Indians with great 
success till he had passed the advanced age of fourscore. As 
a striking proof of the success of his efforts, It may be mentioned, 
that though the Indian* were tweaty tlmes more numerous than 
the whites in .Massachusetts, they abstained from all attempt to 
Injur* them, and lived in .firm friendship With them. Villages 
of “praying Indians” were established; and at the University of 
Cambridge on. Indian obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Bat a still more remarkable instance >W missionary seal was 
affwdad by John Eliot, “the apostle of the B#tos,” who began 
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to dreW^W.W^eof law* ^r.^'wgriitifcm IWN 1 *" <* Jl» whole Bible 

mqfot be eonjeot^cd firiJti ')^itotWe^itoWed.)prisidiQ^>^ tseughto, bfo desires, sti worotoehue* of dicta- 
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, • ft 'merles u$ vi^tosudes, kdudbi* feme Wffermgs loft*,:, 
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Ifofite to toe manufacture of potash, soap, e»«~ 
aWMchtoey eoald not reasonably hope to com- 
to* to* toe Bsltic-their todustiy- tofore j«*d 
wjtolto fiewed to,., and . : wi$b thepower to 
ofawre wtendri-tiberty, Tbe.natusid 


rfttWfcjto* explained toe Virtues of eelf-denial. He 
)to*il»e^tlirir lawgiver. He taught the women to spin, toe. men 
to dig the groutd. He established for them simple forms of govern- 
nwCtj aad, in spite of menaces from their, priests and chieftains, 
he sartieesfnlly hnparted to them^ hfo own rriigioue fUth. Qrmsps 
of jlndiaBS.-. tt sed- to gather mnd him, ae round a fitiher; and, now 
that toriftmtods were aweltened to reflection, often perplexed Um 




till 


OB D.jrcjt-BttJ-l 

OB SPINY ANT-3 


ip THN ECHIDNA, 


Am the opposite extremity of the globe, separated from tbie country 
by many thousand miles of eca, ia an immense continent, wkieh, 
although its discovery oaascarcely be dated two centuries back; Uqtw 

• the home of a net number of pur countrymen, Bleat with a tempe¬ 
rate tand almost European climate, the cultivated' phot* and do¬ 
mestic auimale of Europe thrive here as weUee in tbeirantiM hesss, * 
and the emigrant sway surround himself inhi* new abode with all 

• those familiar object* which met his eye in the eouutry from which 

bo ha* been driven by necessity- Of the love of cliange. -But 
althofljjh the climate of Australia appears so eminently favourable 
to the existence of these iuhabitontoof distant- lands, the natural 
productions of this extraordinary load and its 1; adjacent iris^dsam 
in moat, eases widely different from tboseoftherest of the world. 
The, mammalia, or beasts, of Australia in particular, exhibit this 
difference in a most striking malneT. With the exception of a few 
rats and bats, and of the native dog, os dingo, which very probably 
was introduced at some distant period, aparlyr aS’ the imbn^ls of 
this class found in this region, possess a singular character-- that of 
bringing their young into the world m an woceffiegiy imperfect 
state, and receiving them after birth in a poueh, where they adh«re 
to the teats of the mother until their demfejitaeni I* sadWently 
advanced to render them independent. The animals .Which exhibit 
this peculiarity are ea'Hed marsupial animals by naturalists (from 
the Latin word marmjiiyii, a punch); with tike exception of 
the opossums of America, anda few othto creature* found in the 
islands of the JBastern Archipelago, they ate slow confined to 
Australia, although in earlier periods of tike eaith’e iuetory, • inrilar 
nnimais existed even in our own country. ‘ ,> : 

We have said that nearly all the native Australian maumiaiia 
present theanrious character just mentioned; for the two extramf 
dmary creatmes which we now bring before the notice pf the reader 
do not exhibit it, although their near alliance with the truly 
marsupial animals is.indicated ha many ways, and especially by the. 
presence of two short horn*, imbedded in the muscle* of: the belly,, 
which in the latter serve to support the pouch, but still exist in 
the OTnithca-hynchuS regi echidna, although time peeress no such 
protection for their, yondg. But they are distinguished from the 
marsupials and from ell other mammaliaby a stillgreater sin¬ 
gularity of structure. Liko birdaoud reptiles, tbey hayebat a single • 
opening for the intestines and excreting orgtns, and tikis, coupled ■* 
with tike beak-like covering of the anontaudsoiue other polarities,', 
has induced many to regard them-oe iuteftnedlate links between 
the three higher desses of rertelwtto anfmale. *>,'>’ . 

Whan the was 

first brought to Europe, the learned were inclined to entertain e* , 
opinion that some wag hadbeen endeavoaring fomabethemth* 
viothae of a sort of praeticai jdcovahd eert«aly a» ihi«uh|K Mm- ;; 
formation WM^d^l g jkie p i f t l i ft .mi, idea 
body, clothSd with 

otter; its tail is htfeitfdf”■&*»at 

whilst the curious wits f-feAS^Ietsd-ji-ipdtawl awfe' 1 ; 

irediiy'lfo,-«t;dotri»'^li^;pf;i^ ShhSriiiti 

no <m could the eriijthorhynehnd ' 

might hwvs been ; 1 ia HU idi tkil>t |^>0.' that, bnpporieg ft 
•ool^Ua^ vegMfen 

three mi siw C kriftiv^ ' ftlMl fl M i f * 


the statements of the natives of. Australia, that the wpunde ia* 
dieted by these weapons are poiciaieii*. 

■-18* habits'ofbWs aniuud, as might be inferred from its appear* 
'SgKkW'l^.'Striet^aqantic. *Atooik#»t fie settiewih Australia and 
men's Laudtkey cm known as. “ wate*> moles,” but them 
nweth*s ^>p«kr ,W bedecrcasing rapidly,in phe more patulous 
pxWi^^e eoJontom They are exceedingly- shy, and the greatest 
Cifttitm ia reguired in watching their. actions, aa the slightest 
to disappear instantly. The bonks of the 
streams inhabited by them ate excavated in every direction by 
their burrows, which Are often of considerable length, extending 
Mtiieibiies an much *t.fifty feet, although rarely exoeeding thirty- 
i$«: . Urn creature appears to dig through- the earth with' almost 
as tonoh&dlilpyas the European mole, for H. Verreaux, to whom 
natureiiste are indebted for much interesting information about this 
animal, states that be saw oneexeavatea burrow upward* of two 
feet tong, in a hard gravelly soil, in less than two minutes. To 
three burrows the animal retreat* to enjoy hie food, which consists 
of aquatic insects, lams,, and small moUmtca, captured in the 
water and stowed away in a pair of-cheek pouches with which it is 
furnished, until a sufficient quantity-il collected to make a satis, 
factory meal, in feeding, the. omithurhynchus skims the surface 
of the mud and watfr totth a quick movement of the mandibles, 
very much in, the manner of a duck when engaged in the same 
interesting occupation. - They, not (infrequently leave the wafer and 
climb the trees which.grow in it® neighbourhood,--on the branches of 
which small parties of them may be found lying coifed up, like 
dogs in their ordinary sleeping attitude.• 

The aborigines of Ksw HoHami. influenced by the duok-llke bill 
of this animal, maintain that it produces its young from eggs ; but 
this opinion is. quite destitute of foundation, although th« young 
When holm are undoubtedly in a vfery imperfect state. They, are 
quite destitute of far sjid totally blind; the bill is very soft and the 
, tongue project* to tjm front of the mouth, seating the little creature 
to its. milk diet, Th# mode of euckiinft if nueh a tern nap 
be appijed to the process, it exceedingly aktrious. According to- 
Mi Verreaux, the milk is emitted it*the water by the female from 
the mammary glands, which open by a simple slit on e&ch side of 
the beUy j dt then rises %o the surface of the water, where it floats, 
and the young animal sucks -it ,i» from thj* situation, Ia captivity,. ' 
some yoking anhmls, kept for several'weeks byjtr. Ifeuuett, were 
very playful, and fed readily upon ‘‘ brtad sotvked in water, 
Chopped wgt> and meat ndneed vety fenadli” ?*) that in there days 
of nqsd vojragwi wc nuty yet hope to aoe the ormthorhynchus 
added- to the intfewetiag. feifectioh of aniinahi jn the Zoological 
n.,t.ii. ' '--Sri ' •' 

' ^ iift wr .idiifrife), is an animal 
JSxwMiitofeg the same ooup- 
vcey singular appearance, some* 
abffePnWli attaeikad to it* snout, '* 

»}s very shwt, 


wy curious ;ot 
tfetination, the 
atlfeie tiprOot 
: .'cj^tibe wfean* 
efe on which it 
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THE Jf&USTHATED MAOA2IKB OF ART. 


when received -it the gardens, " says Professor Owqg, “ was active, 
nod' apparently-itt toroid health. It was plaorola a large hut 
shallow boifWith a deep fcyer of rood on one-lialf the bottom ; the 
top ooloee crbs*-buri. The animal manifested mord 
yivao&y Ihwi tgi^lt hife beep expected from a quadruped which, in 


until it ijijul assured itself that the.iftjhe hard Impenetrable bottom 
iverywhetw opposed its progress' downward*. The animal then 
began to explore every fissure and cranny, poking it* lung and 
slender nose lnto each crevice and hole, and through the interspace* 
of the cross-bars above. To reaoh these, St "had to raise hwslf 
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ilmproportion* of its Umbe •to.Jtn'lwiljr, as.weB as in its internal Uptight, and often, overbalanced• > tsdf,- filling unit* bock, and 
orgeirfmtion, .makes •*r r~**r " ;iroWbttif?.*ti,lii(h-hy pmtestag ,•* t nme m m pi . - I matched time 

rhynebua, tpthe reptilia.; Iattea® o?*aJfcin£whtcb was. a kind attempt*-bfthe animal to. escape for -uionitlwkea'hffllr* audit was 
of waddUng gait; th»l»^.^|ti}iiiigt^^[jifi«it @te sideto'ftm rou^tpB'ii "had -got eapetiehae'^ %*&"»•'*** 


dhf thebelly "wasoiff.'uhhm#otfndi ; - ; andthe legs, ! M 
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SIR WILLIAM HfcSCHSi. 


It iaacoiuiuon remark, and one borne out by experience, that 
genius ie not hereditary on the father's ride, We rarely find both 
father and ys highly distinguished, at leant in the same depart¬ 
ment. But, like all other general rules, this has its exceptions. 
If the second 'William Pitt was inferior to the Great Commoner in 
oratorical power, in commanding force of character, and in states- 
• manlike breads of View, he was still a man'iif great eminj»oe, and 
probably exerted erea a more powerful and lasting iirflUenoe over 
the destinies of Gw country than his illustrious father. Again, 


Gqm and dbwtrmicm , And what renders their siase rtftl rim 
remarkable !* that aWher member of the same family, Wk • 
Carol ine Herschel,thd sister of the father, is entitled td a shew of 
the honour which encirolea the name, haring not merely assisted in 
their observations and computations, but herself discovered a 

cdraet . r i ' . o.. »■ 4 • 

It is much to be regretted that so few particulars are known with 
''A ffi the life of Sir William Heredhel; for not only do Ms dfc- 
Hhgja|£bed astronomical discoveries give an interest to everything 





















r'hare aiohe.'.The place wherodte first fettled woe Durham, 
a i(s*noTiDd *>apifi». Hare he remained for several year* 
•I tgukt.«d teaabur at musi!} at the md« time devoting his 
Idsarekours to the-study of languages. A variety of apocryphal 
stortoears told of this put of bis career, some of which are oer- 
tainlyiaoprreet, 

tUl about the year !706, when he wan OTganist to the 
QptilgOTChtipel at Bath, that Hersohel began to direct his attention 
to that noble science which he afterwards cultivated with so much 
suee*M. His knowledge of mathematics Was very considerable, and 
his likill in applying it sufficed to demonstrate that he might have 
. ^tm 'the highest distinction in that department of science, if he had 
confined himse]£ to it. With this preliminary advantage he oom- 
tneuced the study of astronomy under very favourable oircumstuuces. 
Before long he began to feel the want of a hotter telescope than he 
possessed or could purchase. Here was u difficulty which, to an 
ordinary mind, would have appeared insuperable. It is at suoh 
turning-points as these that the true character of a man appears. 
The commonplace person, who lives only according to a prescribed 
routine, and lias no resources within himselftbr trying emergencies, 
no sooner, encounters an obstacle than his heart fails him, and he 
foregoes the object of his pnrsuit almost without a struggle. Not 
so the man of genius. To him difficulties ore but incentives to 
pleasurable exertion. It matter* ,uot how unexpected or how un¬ 
precedented to him they iuay he, he is never at a loss for some 
means Of overcoming them. Such was the case with Herschcl at 
tjiis juncture. Not being able to purchase, , or ip any other way pro¬ 
cure, a telescope of the size and powcr-lie Wanted, he determined to 
make one. Ae may lie supposed, his first attempts were not suc¬ 
cessful ; but,, nevertheless, he still persisted in them, undaunted by 
repeated failures, till at length he succeeded i f constructing n 
Newtonian reflecting telescope of five feet focal length. 

Nor was HerscheJ long in turning to ace nartithe resources which 
he had acquired fay ’his constructive skill and industry. He 
. applied himself diligently te a careful observation , of the heavenly 
: bodies, and the study of all the phenomena which throw light upon 
' their, constitution, movement^ ;«wt lawis... The results of his 
nbeerVationa wen romtottnicatedliahi* papers of “Hdloaophical 
Trentootiona,’ 1 one.rf the.eatijwfic/ wMoheootamed an announce- 
meatof hie haying discovered titort wUathto supposed to be a 
comet, Hut was soon ascertained te bea new plfcoet. '" The.discovery 
took 'place' between ten msdejlim. i/tfleckV-en „ the evening 
March 13,1731. - While obeervimsome atan in the constellation 
Gemini, Hsnebel n&Amijfip uggtattti ln*g« than the 
and/ on examining aSw^f%^iaig,. iwrvweir*- &» seen Mai 

its position with w;»;<*OTged, which 

.proved -that it was iumuSOT.. II ia : tofeartisMe'-that the planet 
had,been repeatedly observed, anti itopcsltion recorded** a fixed 
star', by various' astronomers, one of whose, t*BK»niW,ewiM net' 
hyve foiled to discover that. it wa** plen*V. if ha had but brought 
into'one view all Ms bfa£0|jlMI> 'of ohjeui. In a spirit el 

misguided loyaltgr-i^or^''unworthy flattwty~ 
Herschel proposed to;' .O tot gi f ESdus,, or. the 
Georgian Star, in honemr of {marge the Third, wflb was then JcfonA 
But astronomers, who have other, objects in view than tike gnu 1 
ficatjou of royal vanity, could hardly be expected to accede tosueh 
a title; still lesH could foreigners consont to pay such homage to a 
sovereign who had no chum upon their allegiance'. Laplace, the 
celebrated French astronomer/ with a praiseworthy desire- to honour* 
the discoverer, proposed that, tile planet should bear his name; and 
many acted upon bis suggestion. But even this did not meet with 
general acceptance; and after, »cme'dtoeusston, the natte of Uranus, 
by whjeh. the planut is now known, was proposed by Bode sad fixed 
; l^*»mtot appropriate.. # • s 

Herwbel, took place to tWsadypartuf 
ur l787jWhen he established tiu.existence, of two'safollitn ' 
.aaifto theism igjlygr revplu- 

rhave 


«Mii into public notice. H« fomewpread all ever the ceattaaflfi 
had hit was »pjM*>ted private astronomer to George 171., with a 
Salary of 4400 a-year. He now removed firet to Datcbet,and 
afterwards to Slough, where he pursued his rasearoheswithttn* 
remitting ardour and, groat Success. Ho married a gridoW named* 
Mrs. Pitt, whqfwas the mother of Sir John HersOTef, the promt 
worthy inheritor of tile Illustrious name. Of hi* private life after 
this time little can be said, because little is known on good authority. 
Bo scanty is the information respecting it, that even the dates ot 
his knighthood, and receiving the : degree of Doctor of Laws* at 
Oxford, cannot be ascertained. But what we do lpow is, that for 
a long series of years, froig 1780 to 1821, he oommnnicated to the 
Philosophical Society a groat number of papers upon the subject of 
^iis astronomical studies, thus showing that to the very last ho 
retained his ardour iu the pursuit of truth; for bn the .28rd of 
August, 1822, death brought his labours to a close, when he had 
nearly completed his eighty-fourth year. , 

. It is beyond our province to give any detailed account of the 
discoveries of tills great astronomer; but the bare foct that his 
various boatributions to our knowledge of the solar system increased 
the number of heavenly bodies in it by ona-balf, shows how 
well-founded is hia Claim to universal admiration. Beflides Ura¬ 
nus with it* Six satellites, and the two satellites of Saturn, lio 
discovered' the,rotation (4 Saturn’s ring, measured the rotation of 
Saturn and Venus, and by many observations and well-founded 
reasonings contributed largely to the advance of modern astronomy. 
Indeed it may softly be asserted, that to no one are we so deeply 
indebted for what we know of the solar system. But his discoveries 
were not confined te the solar system. It was he who first opened 
oqr eyes to the infinite vastness of. the universe, by showing that 
COT system is only one "of a countless number of others, which 
CStond throughout the boundless regions of space, not only for 
beyopd mortal ken, but even beyond the most daring flights of 
human imagination. ’ His disaotery, in 1803, that many objects 
which looked like single stars, sad had hitherto bee^, taken to be 
such even by astronomers, were, ia foct, paireof stars revolving 
round each ether, was the first step to mete just conceptions than 
had previously prevailed upon thia subject; aadhis grand specula¬ 
tions upon the milky way, uebuhe, etc., contributed still further to 
this desirable result. Imperfect as is this sketch <4 wfaeit Sir 
William Herschel accomplished, it may be soffidehlta show that 
he made many valuable additions to our sstriuKaainal knowledge; 
and whoa we reflect how, important a beariag-thjs knowledge has 
upon various pruotioul arts—especially that of navigation and all 
that depends upon it—we see how great a beUe&eior he was to 
mankind, and how worthy he hi to occupy m honourable place iu 
the grateful recollections of posterity. > 
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AMROtNA, OR |p ISLAND Of DEW. 

‘ fct In* w Bint, as toe Dutch call the chief of the Mokccas, is 
Ettie known to the world. Tboifgh only eeeupying a ‘space of 
thirteen geographicol’ miles, it ias 80,000 inhabitants. It proseuts 
U Vary Varied aspect. It riser from the sea towards a oentre, with 
a gradual hut broken slope dipping into valleys, ohetinghp clusters 
of hills, or expanding into little table-lands. Seme oflhe MH« 
present a very pkasing appearance, green and' verdant to the 
summit, while some have only woods attire base, itoglish and 
Dutch travellers .vie With each' other in ibsir descriptions of this 
c*pitt& the Spice Isfawds. Tethtninck talk* of an atmosphere laden 
with the odour of aromatic plants end flower*, and of rich 
pilot 8 ritaded hysago and ueeoa-pttou. The proWnct he detiarto to ■ 
,he.«ictowting.in it* bwnty. VerHtwH to ’too# unthwflautie-than 
his comrade in descrip«on, The *»««» # tha hftttd flii thu aie 
with fttgtanofc kacOTding'to hinv .it is a i«efeto.Sds^ wh«row ' 
tiybarito wyktAweU it mm, aadluxury ^ .vtinptattoanem ati the 
Setae.parts, however/ dtoharotm/ but 






^jjpbinetfiTOE^ table*, five pr At* .feet itt 

, p»g§£ [ftf.ttt w|)|%jof ; 'rsre hewttjy wjiiiys^uwel.Twi 

seen. iodigit j^n.’ fuii pej^ grow, tut are^egieefod, 

"«W id i;w*d V slmost wlfolly destitute of tin? ‘ 

necessaries of Hfeu The Batch have always kept down ordinary 
* agriculture,'‘and forcedthepeople to depend on their commerce for 
support.'' Rice is a great article of food, and thif is •upplied by 
’Java,. Celebes, and Bengal,':,, Yams grow in peat abundancey and 
'.areanextenrivaly^asedarticle of food. But the best resource of, 
the ialandert ts the.cage,, or Papua bread, This is the pith of a 
palm, the humblest/the idpa excepted, of its tribe. It furnishes 
the principal food of the people, its delicate flour being baked into 
cakes. This is its native country—that is, in the region between 
Borneo on the one side, and Hew Guinea on the other. The 
quantity of pith from a single tree is immense, often as much as 
000 pounds. The. refuse left in heaps produces excellent mush¬ 
rooms. The epicures of Moluoea even eat certain white worms 
generated in the same refuse. 

One paltg-tree on this island produces a poison, used to poison 
water, in the early days of the Dutch, by the natives. They now 
make an iutoxioating drink from it. The betel nut, tobacco, and 
the wild^banans, are also found, It i* singular that all these 


PW*,**$. piQMdMd.««.flht, «*£ white the'sjjfoe*' 
negated, send- alf.awar* .without ever using 
tbepwriy#., • ,SPh M.«. sit# used, as also gingeri , V.’iAW' ’ 

DeW mad, hogs are. the chief w h p al t .the Wand being poo# mi 
quadrupeds. Bat birds swarm in the forests, in .every variety of 
plumage—purple, bright blue, gold, green, awl gaudy crimson, ■'e 
The edible birds’-nests are found hew and exported to Chin* with V 
trassang, sharks’“fine, and small parcels of gold. To the 'riqne 
couatqr they also sea<f birds of Paradise (variously coiled Birds of 
G(«V Birds of the Sun, and Sing Birdsji. There is alio » trade in 
feathers. , " 

The people are of middle sire, military in i'bcdr character, rory ' 
impetuous, but easily appeased. They were rejgttaented by the 
Dutch, who behaved to thorn with savage cruelty, as a forooious 
race without any merciful ideas. They are now, however, a quiet 
race. They must have been a simple people when discovered, as 
they boiled their food in a hollow bamboo. They now use iron 
pani from China. 

The island is celebrated in the Malory of Indian colonisation us 
the scene of a fearful execution by the Dutch of Captain Tewerson 
and nine other Englishmen, nine Japanese and one Portuguese, 
known as the Massacre of Ambnyna, 


RELIGION AND ARTS OF THE ASSYRIANS. 


It has been remarked in a former article on Nineveh,* that the 
character of tha Assyrians was eminently religious, though their 
veneration was falsely directed, and took a aniiorstilious and 
debasing form. There are some lofty conceptions, however, iu their 
sculptured embodiment* of the power aud majesty of God ; and 
something of the religious philosophy of the Chaldeans and Egyp¬ 
tians must'have been known to their priests. .But in speaking of 
them as a people, it is their public worship and tho popular creed 
that we must notice, rather than the abstractions which the priest¬ 
hood conserved for their own order. In all countries, the sun 
appears to have been the earliest object of religious adoration ; but, 
except among the Persians, popular ignorance and superstition per¬ 
sonified this glorious symbol of divine power and beneficence, and 
hence Baal, or Seine, Criskna, Osiris, Apollo, etc. Baal was the 
supreme divinity of the Assyrians and Babylonians, and probably of 
the Phoenicians also, and as such is represented on a cylinder of green 
feldspar found by Mr. Layord at Kouyunjik, aud supposed by him 
to have been the signet or amulet of Sennacherib, 

On many of the Assyrian bas-reliefs, and other antique remains 
of the same country and period, an’ object is represented called a 
sacred tree, one of the forms of which is represented in the 
annexed engraving (p. 98). On the cylinder iu question, the 
flowers or fruit of the tree are in the, form of an acorn, and the 
kiug stands on one ride, and a figgre, described as a eunuch, on 
the other. The’king bolds up his right hand in'an attitude of 
adoration, aud in his left is the sacrificial mace. Above the soared 
tree is the figure of Beal, the body of the god in a circle, the 
symbol of eternity, above which ate the three heads of Baal (an 
unusual ’made of representing that deity), while from the sides 
spread the wings, and from below the tail and legs of a dove, 
typical of Mylitta, the Assyrian Venus. Among the sculptures 
excavated at Nimroud were several figures of Dagon, the fish-god of 
the Phtonioinns, from ^hich w«;Ieani that, in acaordance with that 
intcreo amnn ity of worgidp whi#b prevailed universally among the 
polytheistic nations of annqmjty.’the Assyrian* Imported info their 
pantheon same ofctbe «•*> af the 'neighbouring nations. Among 
the twelve.god* of the:Assyrian*, enumerated in, sfoag Inscription 
at the came place, are Asahnr, probably a deified hero, and Isbtar, 
supposed to ha the pera onifhAti onOf the moon, 

The pr edominan t religious element, in She character of the 
Assyrians, is seen in the designs traced upon tbair domestic 
utaiu%,wqp'aved ujpan thrir seal* aud amulet^ and sculptured on 
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tho walls of the palaces, of their kings. Of the eleven devices of 
the impressions of scaiR found at Kouyunjik, seven appear to Iks 
connected with the mythology aud religious worship of the country. 
Several of the bronze plateH and dishes discovered at Nimroud are 
of similar character, and on some of them are represented deities 
of Egyptian origin, though evidently designed and executed by. 
Assyrian artists. These remains of the mechanical ingenuity and 
artistic powers of tho Assyrians, while they evince the extent to 
Vhich the fueling of religion, mingled with the every-day eonoerns of 
life among them, are also valuable for the glimpses they afford ns of 
their domestic economy. They were dug out of a chamber of the 
north-west palace at Nimroud, which Mr. Bayard conjectures has 
been the repository of the royal arms and sacrificial vessels j but 
which Colonel Bawlinson (who discovered, in an adjoining chamber, 
an alabaster va8e (< which appeared to hare contained preserved 
fruit) is of opinion was the royal kitchen. The. walls were of 
common snn-dried bricks, such as are “Used throughout Asiatic. 
Turkey and Persia for ordinary purposes at. the present day, ex*cept 
about three feet from the floor, where large burnt tSteks had been 
used. In one corner wo., a well, with a raised month of brickwork 
three feet high ; it was filled up with rubbish, but on bring 
emptied to the depth of sixty feet, brackish, water was found. In 
clearing ont the rubbish which filled up tha chamber, two capper 
caldrons were found, about three feet deep, and two feet and a. 
half in diameter ; these were filled with a number of small bronze 
bells, several bronze plates, dishes, and cups, hundreds of ivory 
and mother-of-pearl buttons and studs, and various small articles 
in bronze and' copper, the use of whiol, is not very dear. The 
stufis and buttons and some nwtai rosettes appeal to have,Seen 
need in the trappings of the Assyrian cavalry horses, and nttb at 
those attached to chariots. ^ 

Beneath the caldrons a number of bronse feet of lions an! jmlis 
were found, which probably hod been the ft*# of tripods for sup¬ 
porting vases and Bauds. Two other caldrons contained Several 
plates and dishes, a wine-strain«r of elegant form, and the handle 
of a Vase, ML of bronse, . Of rightother caldrons and Jars, some of 
which had been crushed fiat by the foiling in of the’,diaper part of 
the building, one contained hpnea and ashes j tbe rast w#r^empty. 
Behind the caldrons was a heap of bronze enps, bowls, ’ and dishes, 
of variou.Mhapas and sizes, lying one above another, without order. 

Some 4T Hie bronze vessels thus discovered are plain, but many 
ara elaborately ornamented with figures of animals, etc., either 
e» ho engraptpd. - About W*> of thten ’ are new in the BrM>: 
Museam^^-Thi m*tri of which are. cengbted has been found fj •' 
Oh. *$' J t«t. ofeep^’/wlvk* rite the i ‘ 
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proportions used hi tad composition ofbronne at the present day. Seine of the bas-rellefe from Kouyunjik, now Inutile British 
The 1 bells, however, have fourteen per cent, of tin, which shown Museum/ exhibit the progress which the Assyrians had Bade in 
that the Assyrians Had Bade oonSieraMe advance in metallurgy, ship-building. As their vessels were constructed only fer the 
Mut understood the effect produced by increasing the proportion or navigationof the Tigris, they were of small rise, but in thrir lofty 
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WINKED FISURBS Jil A SAOREI) THEE.—FROM A BAS-RELIEF IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


that metal. By the decomposition of the metul, the effect of time 
and damp,. the surface of these vessels was covered with a green 
coat of a crystalline nature, which has been removed since the 


prows may be traced a considerable resemblance to the galleys of ll e 
ancient Greeks. In the accompanying engraving (p. !*3) two kinds 
of vessels are represented—boats and ships with a single mast and 


vessels have been placed in the'kusenm. An alabaster jar, a lens yard—but both have a double bank of oars. The water appears to lie 
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delineated la tli* bas-reliefo, showing bow little the barbarous 
inhabitants of that® groat swamp* have changed after the lapse of 
nearly tlitee thousand years." "'*1 ' u 

The bas-relief which has been reproduced in oar second illustration 
repreaentva woman, barefooted, carrying some vessel in her hand, 
followed by four camels. The foremost of the animals has a baiter 
depending from his head) and alt the figures ore executed with 
oonsidorable fidelity and spirit. The glimpses which wo obtain into 
tbe every-day life of the Assyrians by means of them bas-reliefs 
feveal customs and modes that have been perpetrated to the present 
day ; but in all th# higher arts the glory of tho land has departed.. 

* Mounds of earth cover the palaces of Sennacherib and Sardouapalus, 
and where their banners daunted in the sunlight os they led their 
thousands forth to battle, the traveller now beholds only the tents 
of the wandering Arabs. 


HEALTH OF TOWN’S. 

Thai it is healthier to live in the country than in large towns, is a 
plain matter of fhet which experience renders familiar to all. But 
it is only within a comparatively short period that any attempt bos 
been made to investigate the causes of this effort; though without 
such on investigation it is obviously impossible to devise any means 
at all likely to be effectual in improving the health of towns. If 
we would arrive at an intelligent view of the subject, we must 
carefully consider tbe phenomena which, are engendered in the 
coarse of years hy the impregnation of the soil of cities with sub. 
stances which are deposited there in the shape iff refuse, or gradually 
accumulate from various sonroes. Everything that semes into 
contact with men Jjfirtoke* more or less of the oharaotor of clothing, 
and is similarly affbotod by the action of those causes which are in 
constant operation wherever men are polleoted together. Clojhes, 
os we all know, require to be frequently washed and changed; and 
if we eannot cleanse and renew the soil upon which we tread, and 
tbe emanations from which , ore constantly rising about us, we 
ought at least to endeavour to maintain its natural purity as for as 
lies in our power. 

Let the soil he impregnated with organic matter of various kinds j 
let it receive water enough to moisten it, bat not enough to cleanse 
it; let this water he shagged with a solution of sulphate of Urns, 
which, hy its combination with the organic substances buried in 
the soil, will give rfrt to-tbe most mephitic and poisonous gases) 
let the ventilation which might hate carried off these deleterious 
: emanations b» impeded! Jet light, which facilitates ths slow com- 
bust ion of organic substances, be prevented from often reaching the 
ground; and wo have nombined oil til* conditions necessary to 
render the soil a pest-house of infection, a dreadful swamp under 
the show of splendour, whence silently go forth day and night the 
treacherous agents of so many diseases, which or* in reality nothing . 
hot the natural and necessary insults of this oonosalod corruption. 
Such, it cannot be denied, are the eonditious to which ptlpable 


betrays itself when there is any digging for repairs, make trees 
wither'mid perish by poisoning the roots, and taint the water ill 
wells .: ' ’" ' 

It is obvious from the abort remarks, that the means of prevent¬ 
ing tbe soil from getting into an unhealthy state must consist 
mainly in endeavouring to diminish, as much as possible, the 
quantity of organic substances which penetrate into the earth. * 
The molt customary and simple plan'is, to pave the streets with 
stone, Independently ofthe advantages of this plan on the score of 
convenience for traffic, and th* prevention of the formation of ruts 
and puddles, it evidently diminishes ths permeable portion of the 
soil, rinee it is only through the interstices between the Btotaes that 
anything can reach the earth beneath. 

Among other means <of accomplishing this important object, the 
following deserve special mention. There should be numerous 
water-plugs frequently, if not constantly, open, so as to pour into 
the gutters a body of water sufficient to carry Iff all the filth frujp 
the bouses before it has time to sink into tile soil. Sewers and 
drains should be plentifully laid down and kept thoroughly water¬ 
tight. To prevent the dispersion of the vapours »nd fluids engen¬ 
dered by tbe g*», some recommend that the gas-pipes should ho 
placed inside tbe sewers. It is alleged that each an arrangement 
would render the repair of escapes, more convenient, but on this 
point there is Borne room for a difference of opinion. Cemeteries 
should bo placed not merely quite out of the town, but also below 
its level; for if tbe water which rune through the soil finds its 
way by subterranean Imbibition to th* soil of tbe town, it is evident 
that the evil, against which we are anxious to guard, will be 
secretly gaining ground. Every species of mauufeoture which gives 
out much organic matter ought to be removed to a distance from 
the town, or carried on dose to a stream of water, powerful enough 
to carry off everything of this sort at cnee- Lastly, the strictest 
vigilance should bs exerdeed over nil gardens, markets, and other 
places where organic suhstanees ore likely to accumulate. 

Bat, besides resorting to such preventive measures os the atiovo, 
it is of the greatest importance to employ suitable means for coun¬ 
teracting the infection which already exists into* soil. It is a 
fart, to which wo can no longer shut our *ye% that in almost 
all our considerable towns the toil is more or toss' infooted. This 
fart was prominently brought before the public mind with regard 
to London, iu a recent report, drawn up with great ability hy 
MU Simon, tbe mediaal officer to the City Beard of Health. 
Unfortunately, It fo not so easy, in the presort state of our 
knowledge, ty discover a remedy for the evil as to state how it 
might have been avoided. In this, to in other eases, prevention is 
better than core. 

fhs first stop should be to let the oxygen of the stmo|()herc huve 
free circulation wherever titer*!art organic material* capable ot 
becoming injurious to health by decomposition. It is well known 
that oxygen, especially when aided by th* inflneucs of light, has a 
tendency to convert organic auditor into water, oarbonic acid, and 
nitrogen, by a clow combustion, which, from th* moderation of H• 


neglect too ofton givM rise ip large towns, **W'in foisenlightened 
age. Mach has been said of lata years about the health of towns, 
and something has been done towards its promotion; hnt thine 
whose personal observation has mads them best acquainted with 
the subject, are ths loudest in thak demands for further improve, 
inert.. ■ • )i 

The usual causes of the aeimmulation of those suhstanees which 
toad to render the*# of lagg* towns prejudicial to health, **% 
the necessity wear* under oftatin* organictaubrtaaoe* for food, and 
■ tim .various amsspShSM of tort us*, to* employment of torts 
snbstances ta manufacture., thedemsogie estimate which live among 
, tut and *• human #*fm *hl*b wsw foncsriy-rtud aietom*. 
'■*$«** CTaa hi* 1 * » foe statemosts to the public press are to be 
l'|W*^Hhums(l’' in. tha hoast ef towns, 'and, - wasting sway hy 
1 decomposition, after * number of yews' form a large mm of putrid 
n 8 hted *9 gas—‘that is to «ny; : 'W all towns 
m additional cause of infection, 1 and one 
^W’'p l ^:. 1 <^fita»*rtea ) may beaeme, in time, frtfertiTe of 
4 -' ■ Wifo fotoedevetepment i>fvwp»urt wbloh, after: 
• Mr** pipew issBAthrough th* 
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artioo, involves no sort of danger. Thu*! oxygen b a powerful 
agent, xbtek destroys the sources of infection whenever it is 
brought into contact with them. Strides, the atr, by penetrating 
freely into every hole and corner, has a tendency so dry too earth, 
the-streets, and th* wall* of the honany. Hpne* " »et only ought 
tbe streeta to be ofsuffieiont width, but toe yards at the back ot 
to*' ho**** toauld by largs «noi^' to'|dmfo' to* foeshsirto that 
•He,** fM'w fote Wfcto'tob’j*** of' 

purificationuonlfbiilfdoiw, W • 

' Th* sett mew* to b* empjoysd eontirt* Infotnse of write, a 
ffleaw which $p» *s*«. yrt •«*#**$'* *M«h. with 

prtfwr tarii a gita ei rt , te;saprtae.qf l b4i|-torned fejpsdaccount. A 
single experiment by asltitfdeogtaiwr nfoy suMoS to demonstrate 
this. “'Sterihg'tamkta Writ to unaskf fem-yard, She foil rtf which' 
hod /Ms tong impregnated with the manure tea considerable 
get any water forth th* well at foil fit to drink, 
toy^Utvrtfor.ef another w»U, situatedfog .O tittfo distatirt'foi>rt : 

Jtat ssis4l|5|ail 
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beesme quite fit to drink. It Is evident tint, la this ease, the 
well psrfornwdtee part at an emmetory. It wmd to wash the 
body of the sojlby means of the water which was drawn down to it, 
dhssolyiiig and bringing with ip the animal substances through which 
it pawed. This aetioa is naturally very alow, and depends upon 
the quantity of rain-water imbibed by the earth, and flowing down 
to the interior of the well; but it cannot be denied that, in general, 
when there are many wells in a town, they contribute to the 
.gradual purification of the soil, especially if, at the same time, the 
preventive measures above indicated be adopted. But here an 
important observation suggests itself with regard to paving, and 
that id, that toe paving, . whioh in some degree prevents the 
soil on which towns ore built from being penetrated with infectious 
matter, in the same degree prevents it from being cleansed 
by the tain which fails upon it, and would otherwiee sink 
into it. This was remarked by the sagaoious Franklin, who, 
in his will, observed that the soil of towns being pared and 
edvered with houses, the min is carried off, instead of penetrat¬ 
ing the earth and renewing and purifying the springs; in conse¬ 
quence of which *the water from the wells becomes worec every 
day, till in old towns it is not fit to drink. Ho therefore rceum* 
mended the municipal authorities of Philadelphia to have water 
conveyed thither from Wissahioken Creek by means of pipes y There 
is evidently no other means of remedying the evil than to have pure 
water laid on from without; hut at the same time it is desirable 
not to abandon the use of wells wherever they cau bo sunk, because 
of their valuable action as emunctories, when the subterranean 
water that gradually accumulates in them is occasionally exhausted, 
A third resource, and one which is likely to be more effectual 
than any other, consists in the raising of plantations near the town. 
As an eminent engineer observes, if the utility of trees in preventing 
the impoverishment of sloping ground, anil mitigating the evil 
effects of violent or continuous rain, is undeniable, they must be 
no less serviceable in constantly counteracting the unhoalthiness 
produced, or on the point of beiug produced, iu populous towns,by 
organic matter and the .excessive dampness of the soil. The roots 
of the trees, by spreading out in all directions within the toil, 
relieve it of the moisture, charged with organic and saline materials,, 
that it has imbibed. At the same time the more distant portions 


of tli«-rent* by virtue of the law of capillary attraction, giro bade 
to toe earth « pwrtian of toe water witt which they are arerabsrgedj 
and thus, if the times are sufficiently numerous aud ealtobly 
arranged, a subterranean circulation is established. Hcne* we 
have here seif-seting emunctories, far more efficient than wells, 
because they can be multiplied to s greater extent. It hse been 
ascertained by experiment that, a sunflower, placed in a glased 
flower-pot covered with a sheet of lead, so as merely to let toe stem 
oome through, will evaporate as much as,twenty-sight pats of 
water in the course of only twelve hours. What, then, must hare 
been the quantity if the experiment had been made .upon a tree! 
At the same time that the water is thus drawn off, it is purified. ' 
The pure liquid is diffused through the atmosphere, and contributes 
to freshen and improve the air. The salts and organic substance* 
are absorbed by the roots, and serve as nourishment to the tree; so 
that, by this happy combination, toe very deleterious substance* 
themselves are employed to sustain the agents destined to counteract 
them. But in proportion to the efficacy of this measure in promoting 
the health and improving the aspect of towns, is the necessity of 
careful consideration with regard to the number and arrangement 
of the trees iu different quarters, the ohoiue of such as are suitable 
for their respective positions, and the steps to be taken in order 
toat the roots, as they extend, may meet with sufficient nourish¬ 
ment without ever passing through beds impregnated with sub- 
Stances that are deleterious, or deprived of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. Unless these precautions are adopted, the success of 
toe method must lie greatly impaired, if not altogether nullified, 
because the plantations cannot thrive. 

We have yet much to learn on this subject, but wiiea the public 
mind is more fully alive to its importance, it is to be hoped no 
inetood will bo loft untried which has any chance of proving 
effectual. Surely if anything were needed to convince even the 
most Obtuse and inert of the urgent necessity 6f prompt and 
vigorous measures of some sort, the recent outbreak ot that dread- 
ftal pestilence whioh is now making such fearful havoc in almost 
jSrVBry portion of the glolie, is more than sufficient for the purpose. 

A matter of this sort should neither be left entirely in the hands of 
official authorities, nor be altogether beyond their control. There 
mast he a co-operation between private individuals and public bodus. 


THE REPUBLIC OF CIIUL 


Tuouun much has been written at various times aliont the'New 
World, comparatively little u known of that portion of it extending 
from Peru to Patagonia, upon which nature has so' profusely 
lavished her bounties, that it has been sailed toe garden of South 
America. The approach, to this l>eantiful And fertile country 3i 
fraught with, much difficulty and danger; the Wide desert of 
Atacama on the north, and toe lofty Cordilleras on toe east, pre¬ 
senting formidable natural barriers to travellers, who generally 
pursue the precipitous mountain route, rather than cron toe sandy 
waste of the deserff 

Soon after the conquest of Peru, the fame of the mineral treasures 
of .tobill having reached Piaarro, he persuaded his companion and 
rival, Diego doAlmagro, to undertake too command of an expedi¬ 
tion to attempt its conquest. Iu the year 15»5, Almagro and his 
followers net forth, but iu crossing toe Andes, the fetigue and Cold 
to which they -were exposed proved fetal to a large portion of Ida 
army. They wow at first well received bjr the natives, but having 
penetrated as fer a*’' i Dbqunribo, : they met with much opposition, 
feud a battle ensued, in wkiohtba Spaniard* were victorious; but 
so dearly bought was the victory tout Almagro had no wish, in the 
then weakened atato of his forces, to hamrd Mother engagement 
wito toete warlike tribes, and hearing of a disturbance iu Peru, ho 
daetflgd oateturning, 

: la toa yatr IfidO, - Pkatro restated to mow the attempt to sub- 
MfiTfiypikMi. hi* quarter 'Tedre d* Valdivia,' 

to toaewamnoi -Of .tots second expedition. He, profiting by toe 
■ vriffiwut tfe pw itota af toff 

Vf, ;• .1 wttsttttkede* alKMem fit **••«**• 
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succeeded in' penetrating as &r as the province of Mapooho, now 
sailed Santiago, Where Valdivia laid toe foundations,,of the capital 
Of Chili. 

The conqueror* were much harassed on all sides by the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes; and several battles Were fought, in which toe 
Slaughter on both aides Was very great. The woaried end dis¬ 
couraged soldiers foamed a Conspiracy to murder their general;* that 
they might be enabled to return to Peru; but Almagro having die- 
eoVered thfiir base design, caused the leaders of toe plot to bo put 
to death, and, to divert toe thoughts and satisfy the cupidity of ins 
soldiers, sent a detachment of them to the gold mines of QuiUota. 
Thi* plan fully succeeded, fer when they beheld the vast riches of 
this region, all desire to return was gone. 

From tola tone the Spaniards gradually extended their conquests, 
until their territory reached its present limits. Besides the narrow 
strip of fead between the desert of Atacama find toe river Biobio, 
they gained possession of the pert Of Valdivia, the Archipelago of 
Ohiloe, and the island of JuanFereandea. 

Perhaps the most formidable enemies of the Spaniards Were the 
ArancauianSt a fine warlike race of people, inhabiting the beautiful 
tract of laud lying between toe rivers ffiobia afid Valdivta. They 
entertained an ardent love fer their country find for freedom., fold 
boldly restated- the hostile attacks iff the Spanish invaders, who 
feusded aevend towns in Arancaoia, which Were repeatedly taken 
and destroys^by tbis heave people, Who stall retain total territory. 

' S^ .tota8foer atton,of Chili, which toekpfece iC thofyear Mr, . 
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framed a constitution for the republic, which bow. forme (lie basis 
of tbs government. The independence of -this country has been 
acknowledged by the. United States and Great Britain. The 
republic' "of ChiR it divided into nineteen provinces. Tho principal 
towns are.Santiago, founded in 1641, by Bon Pedro do Valdivia, 
an4 ;«dh|si^M . ttp<Ki a plain extending the whole length of Chili ; 
Valpacribo, the most important seaport of the republic, stretching 
nearly a mile along the shore, some of the bonsss being irregularly 
scaMWWd over the hills, which rise abruptly behind the town ; and 
Conception, on the river Bioblo, possessing one of the most commo¬ 
dious harbours in the world. Coquimbo and Copiapo have also 
good harbours; and Valdivia, which is situated ou a river of the 
same name, can boast one of the finest on the const, but has no 
cultivated country round to give it importance. 4 

."The climate of Spanish CSdli*" says Robertson, in his "History 
of America,” "is the most delicious of the ‘{few World, and is' 
hardly equalled by thatVf any region on the face of the earth. 
Though bordering on the torrid none,' It never feels the extremity 


their frequent, occurrence, excite little attention. There a» four¬ 
teen volcanic mountains, in a constant state of eruption, situated is 
that part of the Andes belonging to Chili, and many others dig- 
charge smoke at intervals. On account of their position 
centre of the range of mountains, the lava and ashes which are 
ejected do not reach beyond thoir limits. 

The wealth of this productive country is hut confined-to the 
surface; the bowels of the earth yield unbounded treasures. 
Valuable mines of gold, silver, capper, and lead, have hem dis- 
' covered in various parts, as well as those containing tJn antftquiok- 
silvrr, Much attention is paid to the gold-mines, which are very 
numerous and rich ; the sands of almost every stream contain some 
portion of this precious metal. "Almoat all the precipitous and 
broken ground,” says Eraser, "contains gold in greater or less 
quantities ; the surface of the earth in which it it found is generally 
of a reddish colour, and soit to tbe touch.” ■ 

. The silver-mines are found in the highest and coldost parts of 
the Andesl Many of them, though rich in ore, have been nhag- 
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of heat, being screened on the east by the 4nd«e, and refreshed 
from the west hy cooling aen-breexes- The temperature of the air 
is so mild and equable, that,fee Spaniards rive it the preference to 
that of the southern previses ffo feeir n*Mve' ! «Kurt'y- 4b 
fertility Of the soil confeponll* wife the benignity of rite oiio.«s«, 
and la wonderfully accommodated »« European productions, The 
mart valuable of these, ooro, wine, and oil, abound in Chill as if 
,.V5W,-had^boeu native to the oountry.” Tho wheat is remarkably 
said sometimsa to yield i hundred-fold. The potato is 
hriigmtomito the soil; ft grows wild in the fields, .but only produces 
f IfiffeB rodt of a bitterish taste. . 

risers of Chili, fed by the meltipg feow from the 
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douel on account of the driBcqUya^ expense of working them in 
this unfavourable rituation. Thp oopper-mWi, which are generally 
situated .near fee'gOA^',a«iye^r^piSwimsiy|. 

■ i A»riif>»y.jma''foS5^ > ;.,|ts:wp- as tal«tanmoaia»nd eaitpetrs, 

• aro fo^; : ’ in. : *»at u felyy dlMfeiw is also very 

ptaraSri. * m to'enumerate 

rim products of ..this rich country, which, nnlike many mineral' 
districts, has a luxuriant vegetation. 

We how proceed to introduce to our reader the subject of our. 
engraving. The miner of CbiM is bold, enterprising, and prodigal 
wso accustomed to fee tight of the precious metals, that belearn* 
to disregard them, and attaches hut little value to money. ^ A»a 
'Jfefebf the miner* are .extravagant is their habits, • passkmatoly ; 
-O&jUstodto gaming, A which pwwlfc th»y pafetoofe#fi|fofe' 3 | ri mi rt - 
intempernte. ■ .Thsygenomlly di*.in;.fees; 
ta thsto jwimc by toe efeeta rf tfiei,: 
unheel% mc<ae of Hfo and tbe^ddoterious gaam wbfehfeey te&fef 
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In the furl, aJun, that no rude school cviierlonco disturbed the 
imaginings of liis youth, we may find a wuine Infill of liulwer's 
peculiar strength and weakness. lie wan placed at several privata 
soboela, never at a public. one : and then finished his education by 
means of private tutors, and afterwards at <’.tnrlfi i<1jr«-. Whilst at 
that university lie carried off the pnV pm in on Hculplnrrt 

In ISifi, lhilwei' {for we must cull him hv the mime hyjihich lie 
is Cndcared t" the puldie) published his litsl linr.i'-y ifi'ott, which 
is in verse, Under the title of “Wei,Is and Wild Flowers,." a eulhr- 
tion of fugitive verse. To this sneeeidul “O’Neil the lh Id'' 
(1827); and in this year also, “ Falkland." ids next v.mk, was 
published anonymously. Hut this r.a. o;.p playing at i.nlli.uship ; 
it was not till tlui year l8-:v that “ IVihani" was published, rod 
liulwer sprain; at. once into a n r iguised author. * 

We pike it that there ate few people in tlu- rending iferld who 
lave not read “ i’elliam.’’ Tim sasrers of tint not el was brilliant, 
and the lauding public were absolutely ihioiiging to tim bookshops 
to read it. It. was in tim good old days of sin-nlaling Minnies, 
liefoie ■ limp reading had jut a limit to (huir hu.-iinre, and when 
tlnec volumes woe the only hooks in vogue. “ Pelham” was no 
well read, that some of the lilvraiians must lint o made a small 
fortune out of that hook alma, Toe ivisons of its mee'ss v.aiv 
various. The kero was a dandy, u handsome man, mid a p*t!t 
mil h't'; lie was -- 

" Sack u duck, sunk a darling, siuh a jewel of a man 
and from Sir li.ury Wihlair to Don Jusn, >an:h chiunrti-J's are uni¬ 
versally admired hy the weak. Secondly, the bonk was so faulty, 
yet so full of talent, that it made an excellent, honk to ‘'cut up,” 
to. 11-0 Ibo 1 ingiiapc of the erities, or to praise Thirdly, and this 
was peiliaps the gieniest secret in those lord-limiting days, it por¬ 
trayed, or pr.ifivsed to portray, the jammers of high life. Lord 
llvron had dei hired, that the reason novelists did not succeed in 
diwripl iua« of fashionable fife war, because tin re was little to 
describe; toil his ilir/ihii did not snllsiy the caving after mu-Ii 
descriptions. In tticsr, "it was acknowledged, Biilwev had «uc 
c, odod 1 „ 

“ Ihi’il lun finds her privacy broken ; 

We trace all her ihjr and Iter outs, 
lh liie Very small talk that is spoken 
l»v very great people at routs. 

At Tenby Miss Jinks asks tile loan of 
'I'm'book from the inn-keeper's wifi'. 

And reads til! she dreams she is one of 
The lenders of elegant life. 1 ' 

lint beyond those, “Pelham" was a first-rate honk of its class. 
Tin- hem was something more Ilian a coxcomb ; ho was a scholar, 
ami the h.v.k had altogether an ait; of learning and philosophy, 
which was greatly enhanced hy the limitations front all sorts of 
authors, haroi-d nud unlearned, stored and profane, which the 
author put at the heads of hi* chaplets. The critics declared, that 
'■ The Adventures of a (Irntkwnnw,” the second title of “I’olham," 
were nothing more nor le*< th-i.n the adventures of Ah-, Itnlwcr him¬ 
self ; and we recollect well that one »f them, oeitii- - ' ing the hook in 
the “slashing” style in which critics proceeded in those days, made 
various iinuii’i-ioifs into the ivery-day lift of tiie nuUinr hiiueelf, 
and found n i fault with Id da efeueeil i 

“Vie said he; “is this the exquisite Tolhiitll, this the dainty 
who lmlds leiracd dissertations upon drees, "oakery, and the hue 
arts; who liials linmimtd in the niuuher of white u'ckelolhs 
which ho v,o ire'’ Fie! lie In eloiim-d gloves.' J’nl, ; time smell 
aUnninalily of turpcidi'if 

We only quote t-lie nhuio to ■ ],,,w 1 1 < stylo of tr'li-i ,n w was 
then thongi.l sin-irt and tine igrii'n,' tV.iics w ,i. then not 
masters of the art; and llu- ridicule < f I’-.pc upon John lienein had 
driven serimi- mid honest critical l,-n-n% ,io of <!„, f K p), 'j'| U! 
man wlm eonhl got the mod point and ill-milum oito hi.- ,-vli.le was 
thought the heist critic, and paid ftrnord'livly. I'oopl. am or thought 
of giving an opinion on a hook; the fcu-i is of tin critic w m v , 
make a smart article nut of it; arid to ihri bird, of criiH--in wore 
tiie art!'tie efTort of IJotiv.ir subjected. 

ilist nmrt 11 mks earned for him the idle oi i.iio prose IP. .., Uj ltl; ; 
the title is rot misapplied; and declared him, for this tlum at 
least, a devotee of tip' “hiJimp .schp,.) " nnitemhn-c, they 


“ The Disowned,” published in the year 1828 : “ Peverenx,” 182!); 
and “Paul Clifford,” 1830. Of these, all being well received, 
“ Dovoreux " gained, and perhaps deserved, the highest praisi}. 
“We move," says “The Edinburgh Review,” in 1832, “in 
this story, aiming tiie great; Imt it- is the great of oilier times— 
jiolingbroke, Louis, Oilcans. . . . No uuder-current of persiflage 
or epicurean indifference checks tiie flow of that mournful enthu¬ 
siasm which rcfieslies its pictures of life with living waters; its 
ebniiient. pages seem consecrated to the memory of love, lioiionr, 
religion, aud unde',luting faith." This is imbed high praise; hut 
“Paul Clifford," a work of-higher artistic merit aud of mutli 
gr< ator power, got. upon all sides nenily as much blame. To say 
that it desei 11 a the hl-um: if had. and oven more, would not. he too 
much : it introduced to modern times the style which the great and 
wise Fielding bad, in hijj. days, so well langlied out of fashion. 11 
Paul Clifford had been only admirable and excellent when repentant, 
it would have been far different.' Blit it was otherwise. The 
reader, by the art of the novelist, was made to sympathise ^ith 
tin- highwaymaii whilst absolutely in the saddle, and with his 
yitctal to the ear of his victim I Then there was also the philosophic 
’J'nlol.imn, his companion, who had his mouth full of maxim.: <1 hi 
lloehefoiieauld, and who always, iu a Sentimental way, varnished 
over the ill deeds of the gang ; and besides him a numerous s,-t of 
thieves, who loved Mr. Clifford as their captain, and talkid ih-gant 
slang, aiiil robbed with an infinite gusto. Of centum this wan pro- 
duee.l oil the stage; of course, also, the representative of Paid 
Cliffeid, in sticking piaster Imots and laced emit, fired off hi,, pist -1 
mid hade ilfifianee to the Jav.s of tin; country with impunity, The 
very town rang with it; it was viliany hnmglit to a mmuliil. 
is'-ue. Juveniles applauded from tiie gallery: their alias of minr 
and l/iiin a eie quite con founded; and a highwayman heeaa c, in 
Hi*jy minds, synonymous with a hero and fine gentleman. 

The latter the thiug was done, the more hlaineahh’ was liulwer. 
In this wo hold ho perfectly sitceerded ; to us there is a rcilain 
;/ont and artistic ixceilcnee in “ Paul Clifford," ivliii h he has new i 
surpassed, 

“ Thu Biaiao'e Twins,” the natuial production of our uuthoi's 
satire and llnhver is hy no means an inli.rior raliihl was an 
intermittent prodiicHim between his novel". He has en r been 
breaking out into poetry; and of the work: - , lie has given us in v< i.-e. 
this was the least successful. 

Next to this came ras if iu spite and defiance of the'-lilies a 
Work which plunged him more deeply into literary immorality, ami 
in which ho gave a romantic glow not only to theft, imt, to inonli r 
committed iu the perpntration of that theft. We allude to “Eugene 
Arum." No reader of the “ Newgate Oulendar” i» unaware that 
a man of that romantic uamn did exist during the la.I century; 
tlifll lie was n mint of some learning a schoolman!,• r ; and that lie 
murdered all associate iu a brutal manner, merely to gel his 
money; tiiat ho w as hanged for the crime, and that he made on 
ineffectual defence. Upon this slender foundation, hy glossinu 
over tho had and supplying the good, Bulwor eieatcd au afh .-ting 
romance. Young ladies .who despised their tradesmen, butchers, 
or shoemakers, let their tears flow for a murderer, wlm was 
It it led out in false sentiment. Hut the very nuecess of the work - 
the sympathy which oue human heart gave to the morbid feelings 
of atiotlior -wits a trimilph to the artist, anil was ail tiie dearer to 
the author becailw it was false. It was an exhibition of power and 
skill which plowed him then, lint winch ho has long since 
grown ont of; perlmps natural to a young man) but ns Main, aide as 
it is weak and humor,d. 

To all thin li, may lie answered, that liulwer was not a man of 
Jjfcuins, for jiu-it of giuiuj seldom sin against true uinralilv of taste, 
Inff tiiat, he was a coasummalc artist, working upon human hearts 
with '.voids and ideas, and spoiling wii.h his work. 

About t lie year 1831, Air, Jbilwcr undertook tiie editorship of the 
' 1 New Monthly Alagusdno,” which, under the conduct of Campbell, 
had irrived at some reputation. In this lie published the “ Student,'’ 
- series of papers, untie of them excellent, some of t.inim very weak 
aud coins ited. In 183,'), appeared “England ami tiie English,” 
followed by tho “Pilgrims of tile Rhine,” and that by “The Last 
Lays of Pompeii,” a must- masterly and intarenllng work, full also 
of scimlrirsliij., but followed by mm equal if not, superior t-n it, viz,, 
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“ Kienvu,” which one critic lias declared to be tlm “most complete, 
tii^h-t.ojitd, ami energetic of all the author's works.” 

It was perhaps too much to expect of Iftilwi-r to keep io high 
time auil morality for two successive Hotels: ami consequently, 
“Krnest Mailt avers,” his next production, and its imcoca-or, 
“Alice, or the Mystery,” allowed him in a retrograde' movement 
towards the Byronii; school, with a moral, ravage and melancholy, 
in the triumph of the wicked and the affliction of the vitTuim--. 
Ilis next work was “Athens: its Itise ami Fall,” a work vt iiieli 
showed mtieli learning atid great taste. Passing over ids pints, 
which we shall have again to refer to, we come to “Night and 
Morning," puhlished in 1810, one of the most etinriningund natnr.il 
of his works; next " Zanotii,” “ 15va, or the Ill-omened Marriage,” 
“iiiela, or tin- Siege of limutdai” and “ dabtoiuii the Omntiy 
and amongst l,is latest, are “Tint Last of tint Humus, ’ “ Imerelia, 
or the Children of Night,” “Harold,” a learned novel, illustrating 
the Faxon period of our history, a js-rind too little kuown ; and his 
l"'q last, and, in many respects, his most arlislie and iin-llutt-c-d 
winks, “The Paxtons” and “My Novel,” pnMuhrd in “ Hln.-k- 
v.irnfs Maga/.iiie.” 

The limits of this article it iil now oldigi- ns io Consider llulwoi' 
as a dramatist and as a poet-. Shallow critics, Iwiaase he has 
attempted many varieties of writing, and lias succeeded ill tlnm, 
hale called him a versatile author. He is no such thing. No 
sooiici di-l he puhlish an.mymously, and ia a totally dilfcnut walk 
of literature, than he was ieeognireil. “ The New Timon,” his host 
and most manly poem, was at once attributed to him. It was in 
ls:;y that lids work was issued, purposely without his name; Imt, 
an In- himself says- “My identity with the author of there l ooms 
has been so "enevidly insisted upon, that I have no choice between 
the imliseretiou of frank avowal and the dlmuteiy of tint denial.'' 
This, of course, does not show versatility; ami not only was 
his disguise purposely, hut it was well assumed. Ilis teachings 
had, in many novels, been doehued to have been the reverse of 
Chrhtian; but, in “Tile New Timon,” he absolutely wrote upon 
the deepest mytderw of onr Holy Faith, upon election and grace, 
and iv;uls a lecture, mid a lie-outfit) one too, upon the necessity of 
faith. 

11 '1 here fore the godlike Comforter’s decree - 
1 ilis sins he loosened who has faith in me;’ 

Therefore he shuns the cavils of the wire 
And made no schools the thresholds of the skit s: 
Therefore he taught no Pharisee to preach 
His w ord - the simple let the simple teach. 

I pon the infant on his knee he smiled, 

And said to Wisdom, ‘ Bo once more a child!’ ” 

Of hi.- “ Prince Arthur,” a tine [mem, hut throughout without one 
burst of gfiiiim, altli uigh it al.ouiids in tine pa-1 aysv, wr can lieie 
sav nothing. 

Hid tier’s first- play, “ Tie Duchess dt laYalliere, ’ acted at Hot cut 
tlanlon in 1887, was a failure. Hut he was not ihiuntid by ilia!., 
alllioiigb, ini the production of his next play, “The lal.v ot 
Lyons,” hii name was for some time ki pfc a pmtoiiwl scerel. From 
various causes, the tutoress of this piece was IrcniemlonH. (i is 
still acted every night in at lea-t flirts' theatric ihreueliout 
litq^and. The sum it must have brought to him, had In: been 
paid for every performance, must have bc-ti immense; yet the 
uiisut't'eR'fttl play was much purer, better, end wiser, than the 
successful one. In the latter, a ranting, envionn, and vainglorious 
young man, whose mouth is ever full of the loudest praisis id 
himself, marries a young •■ml beautiful girl, by assuming an 
other's character, Tim upstart braggadocio is elevated into a hem, 
and apologises in an indirect w:; for his deceit by a turgid senteure ; 

“ lie who feels repentance for the past 
Must woo the angel Virtue iu the future.’’ 

A sentiment true enough ; hut the dramatist had forgotten, that by 
hits rascality and deception Uhtutle Melnotte had hern placed in a 
higher and better social position than he could have gained by a 
quiet (Jhristiaii virtue. 

Nextoanie “Richelieu,’' then “The Sen Captain,” athl “Money;” 
and lastly, wriMfc for the beuetit of, anti presented to, the Uuihl ol 
Literature and Art, the Comedy of “Not so Dad as we .Seeui, in 
wiiich some of the first liitirdtcun of tlie day acted. “ Jlicheliou 


and “Money,” both excellent [day.:, full of .auaiimswauil repartee, 
and iric-proaehable iu emixU-ttclion and plot ■ the great secret in 
lltdtver- -are the best mid most successful of those plujs. 

Of his parliamentary eateer we shall say little ; for it is util by 
his political opinions that he is known, although it tvas, we believe, 
liv liis support of the Whigs that, he earned his baronetcy in 1838. 
His polities were always lilwral, and however much of the fine 
gentleman tie may have been in his writings, liis svt.qiatliies were 
eter with the people. His speeches in i’arliameut were not 
listened to with the attention lie may have e.vpeotct], [lartly heCaitse 
ho had not the “ear of the house,” ami partly bcuunuc of his 
delivery. Latteilv, Fir Btiltu-r Lyttoii has turned to the juiliey ol 
turrit irial hods, ami during the l’niUi tionist fever, wrote some 
clever letters to “John Hull ’ on the pij-uta t/itrstfoui Free Trade. 

Fitch lias lux u the ca'vci ol this i .xtraoixtiiiary mull, the mere list 
of win.«■ walks is soiin tiling prodigious ; alot wc 111ust recollect 
that lie liimsclf worked hi.-, iva- ’to eminence. rutin ty by liis own 
efforts, through failure nod ridicule. With him I lie first „uip was fin- 
•Itn’iitly a l.ibc oiii',;*lnil le acaiu pursued the journey, and icacliwl 
tl'i qua!. He In., practi-cd wriiia;, as ail ail, and lias illu't.i-nti-d 
tli.it viiloc which one of his critiei iH'-cotcr:> to be flit: end of Uis 
tiMoliiiig, jisticio'i'. He also shotts io, as lie told, os bat lately in a 
S[,cedi at a inc-haiiics' institute, what cnuliunuiis application can do. 
lie “only tviak.ttlueehoursn-day- from tctiiutlic Morning till one 
- .seldom lain. The evciiings, when alone, aic ducted to leading- 
i'-i-'arecly ever to writing.” What, nil amount of labour has been 
pri'tormed in llfOse Him. hmjis! He tv rites we are-told, very 
rapidly, averaging about twenty [nigtv a day ot novel print. Let 
ii; mid to these few f.e Is, Unit tin- not elist is a disciple of I’ricssnilz, 
and lias himself beeu rtfct-nvd to health by the water uui'c, up-iti 
tvhhdi he. lias poblisht-d ti pamplilet. 

The most recent jlhiir iu which Fir Edward has been Is-foie flic 
public, is in the (-stuMishiiient of a “(itiilil of Litenitm-e and tit,'’ 
ineoiijuiieth.il with Mr. Diekeiis ; and even moixj lately liis works 
have been brought into a more extended circulation by a cheap 
ri-i,.sue of bis vidimus in a series jiublish-d by Messrs. Knnth-dge. 
those liooksellers giving him ttve-nty thousand pounds for the right 
of printing and publishing tin in during ten years. The following 
ti r ii s veil) show that tin- speculation has hi on a good mie, and will 
llis i in: an index to tin- t* liiiiatimi in which his novels arc held ; 
the pnhiisdicis having sold of 


J’l-lham. 

. . Ha, tntft 

I’.ml Clili-ud . . . . 

. . . 2f.0(l<l 

Hogene Aram. 

. .’ . 27,opo 

Hii-m-a. 

. . . 2 :’.,tmo 

I’oiiipcii 

, . . 2.'!,H'’0 

rUjirims i'l’ 5lie Ulniu* 

. . . 18,000 

Lrist- of ti;*: 

. . . 18,000 

Kn«st *Mnit ravor- 

. . . 18,000 


Wc least 1 oetdlcet, however, that the- loflir I'mlioll of the sci-it-f' 
have not had snUieu-nl, time- to chdilute io, and that also them.tolly 
of the attempt in tin first gave thorn an impulse which the otlieis 
Wanted. 

Such io Btdwi-r . a great author, but not the giva.to.st wc 
hate had. Hi-? lntUr novels are tlm best —experience, wisdom, 
Christian kiinlm.-.-i', ami that softtuss of heart and thought which 
age bring! to good men. having wrought upon him much ; and 
also, let us add, ho has owed something to the example of a less 
productive hut far greater author, William Makcqieaee Thackeray. 
Thus, his “Oaxtons,” written soon after the appearance of “ Vanity 
Fair,” is, io our opinion, the last tuid most genial of all Bulwet V 
w -rks. 

That lie is no higher in one particular branch of writing f-hait 
others, may, porlutps, lie liie result of that which the world calls 
versatility. Jit- lues, as we have- shown, tried many styles of 
writing, and in ca*,h lias been successful. Iu every launch he hits 
achieved a triumjdi, and has ban the lion of the season, This Bass 
done him more huriu than good ; and vve way, perhaps, apply the 
sentence in Ht-adt’s “ Peg Woffington ” to this great author, as a 
vyantiog to $! fmitdler ones. 

“ We SKvtperl that to those who would rise in life, even swpiijf 
versatility is very doubtful good; mid weak versatility ruination.’ 
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MONACO. 


Monaco, the capital of the little principality of tlie same nan e, 
whioh ie under the protection of the king of Sardinia, is a small 
town on a point of rook stretching into the sea, nine miles north¬ 
east of Rice. The population does not exceed 1,200; and, though 
it is strongly fortified, it caunot he regarded as a place of any 
strength, sinoe it is commanded liy the neighbouring hills. The 
first of our two views, whioh is taken from a distant point, will 
make this apparent to tin: reader. The town Is walled, and the 
castle overlooks the isthmus that connects the ruck on which the 
town stands with the mainland. The environs are picturesque and 
agreeable, the terraces buiug planted with pines, cypresses, and 
plane-trees, and a multitude of aloes, cactuses, and other tropical 
plants, that give them quite an African asjiect. Some elegant 


and on the tenth of June he commenced building the castle; and 
before they returned to their dwellings they built four towers.” * 
The gift of the place to the Genoese, by the Emperor Henry VI., 
waa.made twenty-four years before; but from various circumstances, 
and especially the rivalry of Nice, the republic was disinclined at 
that time to make use of it; it was sometimes in the hands of the 
Gliibellines, and sometimes in those of the Gnelphs. In 1828 the 
Grimaldis, who sided with the last, and had already exercised thqir 
power for a time at Monaco, were definitely installed in their 
possessions. t 

ftnder their government, the town increased rapidly; they mads 
it an asylum for the brigands, pirates, and bankrupts of all tho 
neighbouring countries; and this heterogeneous assemblage of adven- 



MMTANT VIEW Of MONACO. 


villas, with beautiful gardens, and groves of orange and citron 
trees, are also in the ueighlonriiood. 

The castle is evidently ancient, mid has been erected at different 
periods, buildings of modern construction having been raised upon 
the old Gothic walls. The gate, surmounted by tho arms of the 
principality, and the Saracenic carvings of the battlements, arc the 
only portions worthy of remark. The castle was formerly the 
residence of the f-ovmdgns of Monuco; but the present representative 
of the dignity of the Grimaldis resides constantly in Paris, drawing 
from his little principality of fifty-two square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of 7,000 persons, an annual revenue of .£5,000, chiefly derived 
from the orange and lemon groves ot his beautiful territory. 

Monaco claims to be one of the most ancient towns in Italy, and 
the reigning family to be one of the oldest dynasties. The first of 
the Grimaldis who figures in the page of history is Giballino 
Grimaldi, who, towards the close of the tenth century, assisted 
William of Marseilles in expelling the Saracens from these coasts, 
find obtained, in return for this service, a grant of land and cou- 
sidereblc privileges. The ten^, having been laid in ruins by the 
|N$U«SH Invaders, was rebuilttu 1216. “ On the sixth of June,” 
says the chronicler, Oggerius Fetus, "Fuleo de Gastello, acocha- 
panhslltyWeral of the .principal citizens, went, with three galleys, 
andiother vessels carrying timber, lime, and implements of Iron; 


turn's Knew as formidable as their predecessors, the Saracens. 
Defended by their rocks, they attacked the vessels of every state, 
even those of the Pope and the republic of Venice. “They made 
the citadel of Simiaco," says the chronicler, tiberti Polieta, “a 
receptacle for outlaws, debtors, and criminals, who desolated by 
their predatory Incursions all the coasts of Liguria.” In ISfifHhe 
possessions of the Grimaldis were increased by the addition of the 
neighbouring towns of Mentone and Boquebruuo; the former being 
the largest in the principality, haviag a population at -the present 
day of 3,000 inhabitants. 

Until near the .middle of the seventeenth century, Monaco 
enjoyed the protection of the Spanish monarch*; but, in 1641, a 
secret treaty, concluded with Henry II,, the reigning prince, sub¬ 
stituted tire protectorate of France for that of Spain, and the 
Spaniards were driven out of the town. This settlement continued, 
till the French revolution, when, in 1701, the three communes 
comjsjsicg the principality were constituted a republic, reproducing 
on a diminutive scale the constitution which had been proclaiined 
in France. The representatives of the people, assembled to deliberate 
on the destinies of Hie infont republic at the Port tTHeroule, and 
agreed upon an address, to be presented to the Hatfcnal Convention, 
praying : tu be received into Hie bosom of the French republic. Tin 
Convention, by a decree oi the l&tii of February, 1788, thus 
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responded to their prayer :—“The late principality of Monaco is 
united to the territory of the republic, and made part of the 
department of the Madtime Alps.” 

When the allied sovereigns met after the battle of Waterloo, to 
pared oat Europe among them, transferring peoples from one mas¬ 
ter to another, as if they were droves of eattie, the prince of Monaco 
was restored to his power and possessions, the protectorate of the 
latter being taken from IJrance and given to the king of Sardinia. 
Under the protection of the Holy Allianoe, the prinoe made a 
solemn entrance into his capital; but, as before stated, he has 
since then oontinned to reside habitually in.Paris, having become a 
French proprietor, and been made a peer of Prance by bonis 
XVIII., with tire title of the Duke of Valentineis. The new arrange¬ 
ment of things was for from being regarded with approbation by 
the people, who regretted the French, and had to admit a Pied¬ 
montese garrison, while they were heavily taxed to support an 
absentee prince, between whom and themselves there existed no 
sympathy whatever. The consequence of this dissatisfaction was, 


that when the news of the French revolution of February, 1818, 
reached Monaco, the inhabitants of Mentone and Eoquebmnc rose 
-In insurrection, and proclaimed their independence. Monaco did 
not participate in this outbreak, and even assumed a threatening 
attitude towards ,the insurgents. These dissensions, and the pru¬ 
dence of the Piedmontese authorities, led to the restoration of 
tranquillity, which has not since been disturbed. 

The scenery along the coast of the little principality is extremely 
beautiful, the southern slopes of the Maritime Alps ooming down 
close to the water,, and often terminating in bold points of rock. 
Hera snd there, between the hills, are narrow openings into the 
interior; and the voyager has scarcely passed Monaco, in sailing 
down from Nixxa, when Mentone is seen, its white walls backed by 
the groves of olive and lemon trees, which are protected from the 
northerly and easterly winds by the high mountains behind. 
Nothing can be more delightful than sailing along this part of the 
Italian coast on a fine day, the dark green of the trees contrasting 
beautifull with the white houses and the deep blue sky. 
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THE BRIBE OF THE ROMANOFF. 

BT SXLYVRPKX. 

Russian officialism is Argus-eyed. In the Post-office this vision has 
an almost Bibulous efficiency—it reads, where honest men would lie 
blind t 

Miss Ida Temple, or, as she is more commonly called, Made¬ 
moiselle Ida, the Euglisb governess at the boyard's, the Maresohal 
Romanoff, has had no letters or English papers for many weekB. 
Official report says, there has been no post; but the fact is, that 
even Argus-vUrion may be overtasked; and till the secret police 
have done their work of inspection, mademoiselle may not have her 
letters. It is not suspected that she is a traitor to the Czar, but 
the great Mareschal Romanoff does not wish 'to lose her brilliant 
services, for the sake of his yoang daughter Olga, but more for his 
own. He might do so, if mademoiselle knew that England and 
France had declared war against Russia ; that an English fleet was 
already cruising in the Baltic; or that the hour was not, perhaps, 
far off when Cronstadt would be bombarded. 

The letters have been at length looked over and carefttily re-sealed 
—thews is an art oven in the basest duty—and tfie bearded employ*!, 
Mtehded by one of the higl! police, disguised as a common soldier of 
the imperial guard, takes hit way to the palace of the mareschal, in 
the splendid NewAi-rtreet, at no groat distance. 

The letters are carried in to the mareschal; the disguised police 


official follows, for he has something to impart. It is morning; 
the maresohal, who holds a high official position about the person of 
the Emperor, is looking over some despatches jnst brought from the 
winter-palace by an aide-de-camp ; and he and the mployi are alone. 

“Well, what news?” It is customary in Russia to make 
inferiors sensible of their inferiority. 

“The post-office interpreter says, that there is no mention ot 
English politics in the letters just handed to your excellency, but 
that one from Lieutenant —” Here the official hesitates, refers to 
his notes of the transaction, but finds the English name difficult to 
pronounce. 

“Eliot,” suggests bis excellenoy, who, like many Russians of the 
aristocratic class, speaks English witjh considerable fluency. ' 

“That a letter from this Lieutenant Eliot has been sent (or 
Mademoiselle Ida to her father’s parsonage,” continues the official, , 
when be has most humbly thanked the mareschal for his suggestion 
of the name ; “ and that it oame enclosed in one from the captain 
of his ship—the ' Amphion,’ now in the Baltic.” 

“ Ah l” A look of chagrin passes across the fece of the illus¬ 
trious boyard. This signifies much to the official, who proceeds to 
put an ordinary question—“Am Iks understand your excellency 
that further litters are to be wholly suppressed ?” 

“No; but carefully examined, MoJko •” for such Is the employee 
name, “ There are particular reasons for earefolness in this 
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reaped. Now go." The mares dial, or he speaks, takes some 
silver roubles from a purse on the tublc, pushes them towards the 
euijatuyi, and then haughtily waves his hand as a sign for him'to go. 

Ouee alouo, the raarosehal rises ; ho walks up and down the mo^t 
Rhglish-like apartment, and stays occasionally to lean his arm upon 
the costly chimney-slab above tho open fire-place. As he thus 
stands, a side-door gently opens, and a very young girl, not more 
than twelve or thirteen yoirs of age, mines quickly in, nibl, cross¬ 
ing to J^Glhfigbt hearth, twines her arms about the thoughtful 
man’s neck. The caress is gladly received, gl.nlly returned, and 
she is locked in the embrace she 1ms sought. She is very fair 
and lovely, though so young, and the eves which look down upon 
her are full of pride and love. 

“ I aiii glad you are come. Olga ; for I wanted you. There is an 
English p >st in, and letters for raudemohclle. You cun mention 
this, and send your hoimc Ninette for them. 1 presume that made¬ 
moiselle uill la-pleased.” 

11 Oh 1 voi,fined, papa; mademoiselle pines much about her 
Knglish home, though she d ecs not say so. These letters will 
make this quite a bright day; for now tho thaw is over, we shall 
take a drive. We have much to sec and do, ami many culls to 
make.” 

“ rpou whom, Olga ? Upon no English, I ho|io." 

“J scarcely know, pa)*” and the fair young creature runs 
over a list, of the Russian nobility; “ hut if we go to the houses of 
any of the English, it w>ll only 1« to the British chaplain's or the 
embassy.” 

“But the Knglish minister is gone.; mid so is Mr. Moston, the 
rich-English merSlmut.” 

“Where, papa? It is three months since mademoiselle, ou 
account of her illness, left the palace, and she wij) have news 
enough to learn. But tell mo -wlr, have there English Jeft St. 
Petersburg?" 

“My pearl must not ask secrets,” rallies the marisoluil, ns lie 
affects to pinch his darling's car, hut kisses her brow instead. 
“ There, take mademoiselle her letters, and say nothing about this 
matter; only see she visits no English, and is not ever-fatigued; 
and stay—the day is cold enough—I hope she’ll wear the silver 
furs 1 sent hot' on your fl*c day. Will she, do yon think ?'* 

“ Yes, papa 5 1 heard her say she v.oulxl." 

“ Now go." 

These last words, trifling ns they are, have removed a weight off 
the lnarcschaVs lienrt; he smiles, resumes his seat and his duties 
of Russian statesmanship—such as they are. 

Tiie room in which Olga peeks her, beloved mademoiselle is a 
sort ot boudoir or study, for it has all the appliances and luawry of 
l,oth. A portion of the early lessons are over, yet some still 
remain; aud Mias Temple sits looking over a German exercise, 
when a sweet face rests upon her shouillcr, and a young voice cries: 

“ Guess what I bring?” 

Miss Temple changes colour, 

“Oh! English letters, i hone!” And, laying down her pen, 
she clasps nnd raises her hands. There is supplication in this 
action, hut more in the expression of her flier. 

Olga lays down the letters, and retires to a seat opposite, where 
she resumes her studies, that she may the "earlier conclude them; 
though she occasionally glances oil' her books to see if her beloved 
friend in pleased with the news contained in her letters. Her l'aeo 
gives few signs beyond that of eager interest till she comes to the 
close of the one she has opened first, when a shade of disappoint¬ 
ment crosses it, ami elm sighs hcntilv. O’ga is by her side in an 
instant, and questions her tenderly as to whether theic he ill 
news. 

“None, dearest. My father is well; d.tme Graham, his house¬ 
keeper, is as fat tuiil »» good-ten,]fercd a emr; the dogs, and 
garden, and parish folks, thriving. No, nothing but a trivial dis¬ 
appointment about a letter I have long expected, anil which ought 
t.) have been scut on. Now let usi' seo win, 1 other ewrcspoT,dents 
agy.” / nd turning off the subject, 1 she reads the rest of the letters. 
This is soon accomplished, for their importance is hut Hfiing, 
/fke lessons nri, then resumed and ended, and madsnufiselh- atxd 
Olga retire to their several apartments teGlm# far their morning's 
drive. ’ 


When tlioy meet again, tho dress of each is plain, though rieh; 
but Olga misses in an iusiant the silver furs which the maresehal 
bad’sent tor purposely to Siberia, and which mademoiselle had pro¬ 
mised to wear. . ■ , 

“ No, dear,” is the reply to Uie question; “ Iqjrofev my English 
slmwl: the day is not very cold, and to wear it reminds me of 
home. Such trifles amount to much in a foreign laud.” Olga is 
vexed, because ber papa will question her, mini will bo angry when 
ho hear.) the truth. 

A splendid drnsehki, with silver Iclls, awaits-them in the court¬ 
yard, and they drive to the park of the beautiful Michailnv Palare, 
where they have, an ttlrfi, making calls by the way at several 
stately residences. Jt*i» a mild spring day, tho great thaw „f the 
Neva is oyer, and the power of the mu, already betokens the near 
appro,,eh of tho hot Russian summer. .«■ 

Passing on their return through a wide street, thronged with 
pedestrians of many nations, Miss Ter.qdu recognises, in a young 
nun vastly bearded nnd muffled up, ns though fir the purpose of 
disguise, a German clerk in the employ of her fried flie English 
merchant. lie seems to slum the recognition of passers-by; hut 
mademoiselle, bidding-the driver of the drnsehki stop addresses 
him, an 1 makos inquiry after Mr. Moston and Jus family. 

“ They have left St. I'etorslmrg, and that suddenly,” is the 
vapid answer. 

“Why i" 

“I)o you net knu.v what every body else knows?” 

“No.” 

Tho young man, with e. pei fed. consciousness that the driv, r is 
e.u accredited spy -for vvlnit Russian menial is .not ?—says rapidly 
in Italian—ho has hitherto spoken in French Wan !” 

Mademoiselle clasp, her hands, nnd turns as pale as death. 

“ Yes; war is declared between the Wester,, Powers-and Russia - 
indeed, may be said to have commenced. I dare not stay to say any¬ 
more, for I am lingering here on sufferance, or rather in disguise, 
to take earn of some of Mr. Mostou's business affairs,” He makes 
a slight salntc, and dives into the crowd. . 

“ Drive to the chaplain’s of the English embassy,” jg flic order 
given to the driver. 

“ The distance is considerable, mademoiselle,” re],lies tlie driver; 
“and I had his excellency's orders to avoid the houses id' the 
English; but if--” 

Venality is here suggested, and tho hint is taken; a rouble is 
slip],cl into his ham!, and Miss Temple and Olga reach the 
chaplain's house in an adjacent suburb. There are visible signs of 
removal; Russian serf, and English servants are packing books 
and furniture; and the el,iq,lain, a vcnvrVrble, noble man, himself 
superintends their hasty services. Jliss Temple is announced, ami 
In, meets her it, the. study. 

“ You are following his excellency, Mr.-are Miss Temple's 

fret words. 

“No; l nut sending away my precious books, and less precious 
goods, for safety's sake. But l mnuiu; 1 have leave to do so. 
Mnuy English will cleave to the country, cope what may -Itunmu 
interests arc selfish things; hut I must forget these, and remember 
human souls.” 

“ Year’s is a noble plea - the only one for lack of patriotism*” 

“ Yes, Miss Temple, 1 am like the Puritan of old, who, when • 
told to descend from his pulpit by command of the king, replied 
magnificently: ‘I go on ; for I obey a higher—the Ring of kings.’ 
,s„ T shall continue to baptise, to preach, and to eelohrate mar¬ 
riage, thnuvh my heart will he with our dear country.” 

“As mine is, Mr,-; and this is'why I have Come, though 

with ft spy on the droschki -to asknews—to ask if-— - ’ Heresho 

hesitateH, 

The chaplain knows something of her history , ho has heard It 
from Mr. Moston j and smilingly tokos a small paper from his 
pocket; which he hands to her. 

“This, I think, Miss Temple, will give you every Information j I 
procured it at the cost of tour roubles this morning,' as my English 
paper* had the usual p;,mice-stone erasures. 1 may add, that Sir 
Charles Napier, and a magnificent fleet, arc jii the Baltic j the rest 
you will find here.” 

Her eye glances rapidly down the paper ;_it seeks what it finds; 
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kit finding it nerves her still more earnestly for her great task. 
She, too, mast leave Russia; before it was a duty—now it is a 
higher one, She accordingly talks the matter oyer briefly with her 
good friend the chaplain. He promises to visit the port, to st-o 
what ships sail west, to procure her a disguise with the friendly aid 
of a Servian shipwright and his wife, who have a daughter in tbo 
nntrebchal'Si family, and to whom Miss Tauiple^has been most kind— 
and generally to plan her escape, and letber know the ensuing eve¬ 
ning, whilst she in at the opera with Olga, what has been effected, 

“ There will be some trials in parting, I think, Miss Temple,’’ 
says her good friend as she rises to withdraw. ' ‘ These Romanoffs 
have spread round you an almost incredible luxury, the mnresohal 
especially.” 

“ 1 should welcome Oils last," replies Miss Temple, austerely, 

“ ami regret it, if only for gratitude’s sake, if 1 was not com:.'ions 
- painfully conscious -that an ultimately base purpose has sug¬ 
gested much of it. This is a truth to which I have been painfully, 
though slowly, awakening,” 

“ t think with you, Ida Temple,” says the chaplain, earnestly ; 
“these Russians think that even our noblest women are to ho 
b night by their bribes and gold. Ho go, for your country’s sake, 
for your woman’s sake, and, best of all, for God’s sake, lu this 
e.omitry, blueness seems to be the mlieritnnce of men' io high 
plno.s." 

‘ 1 .1 shall have one regret,” weeps Ida; “it will be to part with 
my beloved Olga, my darling child.” 

“ That you must overcome. When a cause is that of one’s 
country ami one’s God, even natural claims prove light, much more 
a lop tv 1 ones. Go-let me admonish von.” 

Sir} promises ; bids her friend adieu; joins Olga in the drenchlii, 
and they vetnrti to the Romanoff palace. 

That night there is one of those brilliant assemblies at fho 
Romanoff palace for which St. Petersburg is so celebrated. The 
highest nubility attend it, even princes of the royal blood ; and 
mimic forms a part of the evening’s entertainment. Gifted by 
nature with extraordinary musical ability, Olga, though yet a girl, ’ 
is a brilliant player on both the pianoforte ami harp, apd sings 
wilh great effect and richer promise. She owes all this capability, 
beyond the part nature has bestowed, to Ida’s tuition, who, herself 
a splendid musician, has been trained in the finest German school 
of music. Olga on this night excels herself, as does Mademoiselle 
Ida. The mareschal is proud on the one band and enchanted on 
the other;' nor is his enchantment, lessened by the reserve of Ids 
daughter's lovely governess. Home natures are comptered by pride, 
as others by humility. On one excuse or another he detains her in 
the music saloon till the guests are gone; Jus then asks her to 
remain, as he wishes to spoak to her ; hut pleading tins lateness of 
the hour and her duty to his daughter, she retires. 

The morning comes • a message reaches madernoteolle, that the 
nutiusclml wishes to speak to her, and that alone. As she, too, 
wishes to speak to him, she descends lu his morning room. The 
doors are double, and the inarosebal sees that they arc closed, 
lint liis words luutg heavy mi his lips, a> lie looks upon the calm, 
yaire face of this lovely woman. As he is thus abashed, his visitin' 
can' say what she has to say first.- 

Declining the seat pro® red to her, she says gently: “ I wisho 1 
to seo yonr excellency, n« I have a resolution to impart, tour 
excellency did not inform me that war was declared tietween this 

MILITARY W A TO If -TOW 

Both the climate and the soil of the Crimea alx> remark ably varied 
—so much so, indeed, that a description which might he perfectly 
true of one part, would require to be directly reversed in order In 
become applicable to another. The foot is, the pcnlfisula consist* 
of two distinct portion*, which sre separated from each either iiy the 
river Hklghir flowing .from west to ea*t. The northern portion is 
almost wholly composed of extensive plain*, which, though bare of 
trees, art apt deficient in rich pasture, except where marshes and 
salt-Ukes are found. Home of these salt-lakes, which are very 
numatwt* towards the *ea-e,oast, are fifteen or twenty miles round. 
Throughout tbs northeni pari of tlie Crimea the climate is dr- 


country and mine. As I have learnt that such is the case, 1 have 
but oue.dufcy to perform—that is, to return to England.” 

“You really cannot be in earnest, nimlcmoisclle; pulitieal,cir¬ 
cumstances can have no relation to private ones,” says the maresehal, 
in hasty and unconcealed anger. “Your attendance is really 
necessary to Olga, and you cannot tic spared at present." Her 
meaning has been wilfully mistaken. 

“ I do not moan leave*of absence, my lord, hilt withdrawal 
finally aud fully. 1 most sincerely love year gifted ,gpd Iwauliful 
fluid, I eminently resjiect yonr excellency aud yonr IftiSMloui'y’s 
illustrious family, I am grateful to the full for ail the benelieout 
acts yon have showered upon’ me; hut it would be baseness in me 
to eat the bread of those hostile to igy country, and who seek to 
shed, its bhxmb My lord, there is a deeper and far more, intimate 
relation.betwcen private and public morality than you suspect.* 

“There may lie—1 do smt earn. Hut those are dangerous 
opinions, though I've long suspected your entertaining thorn; they 
are the natural fruit of the hated country which-” 

“ Hlay. your excellency,” is the proud intemiptioii: “reoliect 
) am an EugUsliwuinan." 

“1 regret you me, for some reasons, though not for other.-. 
Hut let this pass. You cannot be surely mod enough to leave 
Olga. If so, is her iove no temptation!” 

“It would lie, uudev almost any othei circumstances- for 1 loro 
her with a mother's love —nuili.r the present it cannot. I think f 
have now said all I have to say. 1 shall leave Ht. I’etenibur;; and 
your excellency's family at the earlic. t date. I will non withdrew.” 

Hhe rises to go, but i restrained by an iron gripe. The 
Romanoff has wore to say to her: she trembles like an aspen-leaf. 

Russian dike, he thinks that ids bribe will prove effectual „«y. 
He pn.ees.jjip and down before her for some few minutes- then lie * 
stays. His voice and manner are changed. 

“Can nothing else bribe you, mademoiselle, to make a further 
heme in our cold country?' I'liavo long wished to make a change 
in certain circumstances -of late more particularly. I wish further 
’uxnry to b« yours—more consideration it is my wish, as well as 
in my power, to effect both desires.” Jin stays, looks at her, lavs 
his hand confidentially, upon her shoulder, and says more softly : 

“What 1 mean, mademoiselle - dcar-lda—is, that our hitherto 
friendship he of a still more intimate.kind; it would he a source 
ef the intenueat happiness to me.” 

That pure, munovod feee looks steadily into ids, as it asks; 

“ Yonr excellency menus that our relationship should he that of a 
Circassian slave, bought for her beauty in the slave-market of 
Constantinople, aud her masterf” 

Thu Romanoff thinks that the*hrile has lured his purposed 
victim, as lie answers: “ Not CKiudly, beloved Ida. The Circassian 
is usually hut one of a sisterhood; you would reign alone, and he, 
moreover, an intellectual rnmpauiou. For political reasons. I shall 
never marry again ; hut you would lie my wife in all hut rank and 
name a trifling difference in a love like our own.” 

“My lord," die unaware proudly, “ your opinion of me is indent 
different from what 1 hoped it was; for, if purity cannot tempi me, 
corruption will not. For the future, have more respect fur those 
you place ubmt the footsteps of your child, It is time, indeed, 
that 1 should fly." 

Him eludes the cowardly attempt to restrain her, hastens to Die . 
double doors, fortunately opons them, and is gone. 


EI!S IK THE CRIMEA'. 

oidedly Unhealthy, being oppressively hot in summer, and bitterly 
cold, as well ns damp, in winter. 

• On the contrary, in the south—particularly in the valleys and on 
the mountain slopes—a delicious wild temperature prevails, and 
fruit* of all kinds are produced in rich abundance. Among the 
production* of this region may be mentioned, corn, hemp, flax, 
tobaepo, olives, vines, mulberries, pomegranates, figs, and oranges. 
Mr, Clarke give* the following description of a district in the seuih 
of the CriU«» l—“ If there exist a terrestrial paradise, it is to ho 
found ip the district intervening between Rutehukoy aud Sudqk, 
on the south toast of the Crimea. Protected by encircling ,ulps 
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from every cold and blighting wind, and only open to those breezes 
which are wafted from the south, the Inhabitants enjoy every 
advantage of climate and of situation. Continual streams of crystal 
water pour down from the mountains upon their gardens, where 
every species of fruit known in the rest of Europe, and many that 
are not, attain the highest- perfection. Neither unwholesome ex¬ 
halations, nor chilling winds, nor vengpous insects, nor poisonous 
reptiles, nor hostile neighbours, infest their blessed territory.” 
This' beMaJ pretty evident marks of being tinged with the hues of 
the writers glowing fancy, though in some respects confirmed by 
the testimony of other travellers. However true it may be of the 
particular district in question,- there is certainly no other part of 
the Crimea so highly favoured; for at certain periods of the year 
reptiles of various kinds infest even the south, the air is far from, 
salubrious, and fevers are protty prevalent. 

The most important place in the Crimea—at least in relation to 
other countries-is Sebastopol, a very formidable stronghold of 
ltnssian power. Highly favoured by nature with a spacious har- 


or forty fret from the ground, and supported upon four stakes or 
trunks of trees. In many cases there is no ladder like that in our 
engraving, but, as a substitute, pieces of wood are fastened cross¬ 
wise, at intervals, to two of the supporting Btakes. The Cossacks, 
who are keeping guard on the watch-towers to observe the move¬ 
ments of the enemy, set fire to a faggot of wood attached to a cross¬ 
beam above, whenever they think it necessary to give a signal. It 
is scarcely possible to form an adequate idea of the patient endur¬ 
ance exhibited by these sentinels. In spite of the severest cold, 
they-remain whole days and nights on these watch-towers, exposed 
to the rain, snow, and wind, immoveable and erect’as statues, with 
their frees turned towards the quarter pointed out, never suffering 
themselves to he diverted for a moment from their duty by what is 
going on behind them. 

Her Porter, in his work on “ Travels in Georgia,” has given a 
view of a watch-tower which he saw near Mosdock, in the Valley of 
Bobbers, facing the Caucasus. Another traveller, Robert Lyall, 
gives a drawing of one which he saw on the Konban, and states, that 
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ixiur and a commanding position, it has been very strongly fortified 
on scientific principles with an arrayed ramparts, bastions, batteries, 
and curtains, which are well calculated to strike terror into the 
heart of the bravest commander of a powerful fleet and numerous 
army. Nor can we reasonably wonder—however much we may- 
regret—that so much hesitation should have been exhibited with 
regard to venturing npon an attack on this chief source of that 
domineering influence which Russia has been long exercising and 
extending over the Black flea. 'With such a home for a powerful 
navy, she may bid defiance to every attempt to rob her of her 
supremacy in this part of the world. But if once it be wrested 
from her grasp, she will have’lost the right arm of her strength, 
an effectual check will be put upon her aggression, and there will 
be some hope for the cause of peace, freedom, and civilisation. 

At the present time, when warlike operations against the Crimea 
nrejtiUeh talked of, our readers may he glad to have a represents- 
thft iSf one of the military watch-towers established there. The 
construction of these watch-towers is very simple, A wooden plat¬ 
form or trallis, four or fire fret square, sometimes, hut not always, 
surrounded -by a sort of balustrade, is raised a height of thirty 


from the trip of the watch-tower at Petrovskoye ho was shown a 
marsh frill of reeds, where about a thousand Circassians were said 
to have be«s> drowned in October, 1821. The engraving which 
‘accompanies these remarks is taken from a drawing of one of the 
watch-towers ranged at regular intervals along the military line by 
the river Koulan, which forms the boundary between Russia and 
the tribes west of the Caucasus. ‘ 1 These posts of observation,” 
says the artist, “ are merely a kind of watch-towers raised on four 
props to a bright of fifty feet above the ground. Two Cossacks are 
on guard there day and night. On the slightest movement of the 
enemy in the vast plain of rushes by whirii the river is bordered, 
a Signal fire is lighted and hoisted to the top of the watch-tower. 
If the danger is mare than usually imminent, they set fire to an 
enormous torch of straw and tar. At this signal, which is repeated 
from post to post along the line, the whole force take arias, and 
almost in ah instant five or six hundred men are assembled at the 
print which is’ threatened. These military posts, each of which 
generally has a dozen men, are placed very near .each other, par¬ 
ticularly in dangerous passes, and at regular intervals smell forts 
are raised with bstteries and several pisses of ostutofe," 
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their loss) powerful neighbours. It is true that, in,these latter 

days, when old prejudiced are grad unify parsing away, some 
naturalists have cast them from their high estate to make room dor 
other perhaps not more worthy occupants i but in the popular 
. mind the eagle is still the “ king of birds;” ami when viewing his 
majestic form, his piercing eye, and strong and lofty flight, bearing 
in,mind at the same time the terviflo weapons with which he is 
armed, it is not easy to imagine any more expressive emblem of 
those finalities for which men were and are stilt raised aliove their 
fellows. 

The rapacious birds are characterised especially by the form ut 
the beak, the upper mandible being considerably longer than the 
lower and booked at the end, forming a most formidable instrument 
fur tearing the flesh from the hones of their prey. The legs ami 
feet, too, are very i«>werful, and the strong sharp claws partaking 
of the form of the teak, are adapted for seising thelz victim with a 
deadly gntsp. They are remarkable also for their great length of 
wing and strong and rapid flight—qualities iu which, as probably iu 
courage, the eagle is excelled by many of Ids smaller relatives, the 
fdcons. 

Tiie males of these iiirds are generally much smaller than the 
females, and often differ from them considerably in colouring; their 
plumage abu changes greatly with age, the young bints often 
anpoariug in a dress very different- from that which they are 
ultimately to wear, and as the mature plumage is generally attained 
by degrees, the hi ids sometimes exhibit Suet multifarious characters 
in the different phases of their existence, as to have given rise to 
the establishment of half-a-dozeru species in place of one. 

One of the handsomest of the smaller hawks is that of which our 
engraving (p, 105) contains four representations—the American 
sparrow-hawk (k'ulco eparr.ri.iw). This elegant little bird inhabits 
almost every part of the United States, hut is esj/ecinlly plentiful 
in the northern portions. The female is about eleven inches long, 
and twenty-three iu expanse of wing ; the- male is about an inch and 
a ball' shorter, and measures two inches lets from tip to tip. The 
head is of a bluish ash colour, with the erown reddish ; round the 
head is a whitish border, in which are seven black spots ; the back 
is reddish bay, liarred with black; the under side of the body 
yellowish white streaked with brown ; the quill feathers ol the 
Wings are black, spotted with white. The tail feathers are reddish 
bay, with a broad black baud near the end, and beyond this a 
yellowish white tip ; the two outer tail feather* are white. Tins 
beak is of a light blue colour, tipped with black ; the cere mid legs 
are yellow, and the claw* blue-black. Such are the general 
colours of both sexes of this bunds.one bird, which differ neverthe¬ 
less in several minor particulars which space forbids ear pointing out. 

The American sparrow-hawk builds its nest in a hollow tree; it 
chooses a hole pretty high up, where saato large bough has been 
broken off. The fruiaje is'said t,> lay four or five eggs of a.light 
brownish yellow colour spotted with a darker tint. Wilson, the 
American ornithologist, who devoted, his life to the study of the 
birds of his adopted country, has left us a most animated account of 
this little hawk. He says-: ‘'It flies rather Irregularly, ocoasSaa- 
ully suspending itself in the air, hovering over a particular sjwt for 
a minute or two, and thou shooting off iu gfiothcr direction. It 
perches on the top of a dead tree or polo, be. the middle of a field or 
mention, and, as it alights, shuts Its long wing*so suddenly, that 
they seem distantly to disappear j It sits hero- is an almost per¬ 
pendicular position, sometimes for an hour a* a thcey frequently 
jerking its tail, and reconnoitring the ground below, iu every 
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1* stems to lie a law of the human mind, that tjb» feobng of loyally 
■' and the desire of conserving old institutions diminishes as the die* 
tance is increased between the individual and the land pi hi* 

: »ifWtry. A new soil, whereon all the liicuitie* of man have full 
“Scope, for their development, fosters that love of fidedow wbfeb i* 

. inherent in human nature, and distaute from the seat of power 
-•aggeste idea* of independence, 

. The tew*to whmk we have alluded showed itself i» operation in 


direction, for mice, lizards,' etc. It approaches the farm-house, 
—particularly ia the morning —skulking about the barn-yard for 
mice or young chickens. It frequently plunges into a thicket after 
6will birds, as if by random ; but always with a particular and gene¬ 
rally with a fatal aim. One day I observed a bird of this , species 
perched on the highest top of a poplar, on the skirts of the wood, 
and was in the act of raising my gnu to my eye, when he swept 
down with tho rapidity of an arrow into a thicket of briars, about 
thirty yards off, where I shot him dead, aud, on coming up, found a 
small field-sparrow quivering in his -grasp. Both our aims had been 
taken at the same instant, and, unfortunately for him, both wore fatal. 
It is particularly fond of watching along hedge-rows and iu orchards, 
where small birds usu illy resort. When grasshoppers are plenty, 
they form a considerable part of its food.” The remainder of its 
sustenance is made up of small snakes, lizards, mice, and birds, 
and It rarely oats anything that it has not killed for itself, and even 
this'is occasionally rejected, if out of condition. In illustration oT 
this, Wilson relates the following anecdote ;—“One morning, a 
gentleman observed oae of those hawks dart down on the ground 
and seize a mouse, which he carried to a fence-post, where, after 
examining it for some time, he left it, and, a little while after, 
pvunaed upon another mouse, which he instantly earned off to his 
nest, in the hollo*'of a tree hard by. The-gentleman, anxious 
to know why tho hawk had rejected the first mouse, wont up to it, 
and f mud it to be almost covered with lies, and greatly emaciated ! 
Here was not only delicacy of taste, but sound and prudent 
reasoning—If l carry this to my nest, thought he, it will fill it with 
vermin, and hardly he worth eating.” The voracity of this hawk 
way be imagined ft-om the .circumstance, also related by tho great 
American urnitludogtst, that in the stomach of one of these birds, ho 
found the greater part of the body of an American robin (Tunhti 
*K i;//nivr<si), “Including the visbroken feet and claws'; though tho 
rebin actually measures within half an iuoh as long as the sparrow- 
hawk.” 

The Wuo jay (Oarrulm criotatas), a very ooimaon bird through¬ 
out the United States, is one of the greatest enemies of-the sparrow - 
hawk —at least as far as most vociferous attacks with the tougiiu 
may be regarded as signs of enmity, hike all his congeners, lie 
has tho greatest facility in imitating sounds; and, when disposed 
for a little quiet fun, can mimic the notes of other hifd* with such 
exactness as to deceive the most practised ear. He appears to be 
particularly fond of teasing the sparrow-hawk with his garrulous 
nonsense, “ imitating hie cry wherever he sees him, awl squealing 
out as if caught; this soon brings a number o£ his own tribe around 
him, who all Join in the frolic, darting about tbe ImWk, and feign¬ 
ing tho cries of a bird surely wounded, and already under the 
clutches of Its devunrer; while others lie ,concealed in bushes, ready 
t» second the attack. But this ludierous tee. often terminates 
tragically. Tha hawk, singling out one of the roost insolent and 
provoking, sweeps upon him in an unguarded moment, and offers 
him up a sacrifice to his hunger and resentment. In an instant 
the tune is changed; all their buffoonery vanishes, and loud ami 
incessant screams proclaim their disaster.” 

A much smaller bird than the jay, however, is able singly to 
drive this depredator from bis haunts, at least during the hreedimr 
season, When affection for his juste and yoiiug prompts him to 
exert all his powers and .loro every danger to save thorn from the 
destroyer. This is the kiug-bird or tyrant-flycatcher (Mnscieupu 
tyraanm), a bird of passage to tho United States, whose dauntless 
courage makes even the eagty fly from his attacks. 


TtEIGN OF CfiAJILB.8 II, 

Ike American euloniee of-Great Britain at a very, early period, 
lie vessel that conveyed to America the intelligence of the restoration 
of monarchy in England, bore from the veugeaSco of Charles II. 
tvyo of the judges who liad signed the warrant fur the execution of 
hik father—-W bailey ant} Gaffe, Endicut, the -governor of Jlassa- 
tlhusetts, received them with kindly hospitality; and before 
tl* royal order fee. their arrest reached Boston, the forties*- were 
etwMed to escape to, New Haven . The- authorities of -the Beg State, 
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Mag required to execute- the warrant, published a proclamation 
against them; but no one betrayod them, or made any attempt to 
accomplish the royal purpose. Dixwell, another of Charles’s Judges, 
joined, them shortly afterwards, and, In Spite of all the efforts to 
apprehend them, they passed the remainder of their days iu America. 

It wag not until nearly twelve months after the receipt of the 
news of the restoration that Charles was publicly proclaimed in New 
England, and then all demonstrations of joy were strictly prohibited. 
The restrictions which the English government had placed upon 
their commerce had aroused a feeling of indignation among the 
colonists, and the General Court had drawn up a declaration of 
rights, which evinces their boldness and the advanced state of 
development which their political ideas had already attained. They 
claimed a de.crae of liberty which left tho crown but small pre¬ 
rogative, though not more than hiul already been conferred, by 
royal charter, upon the colonists "of Connecticut and libode Island. 
But his baffled intentions of revenge probably rankled in the mind 
of Charles II., for he reftieed the same rights to Massachusetts, and 
a struggle immediately oommeneed betweon tho oolonists and the 
government at home. 

A remonstrance was drawn up for presentation to the king; hut 
some of the sturdy democrats thought this, unnecessary, arguing, 
that their compact was to pay a certain amount to the king, and 
that all notice of him beyond that Was only by way of civility. 
The remonstrance was received unfavourably, and Massachusetts, 
was ordered to send Bellingham, the governor, Hawthorne, an 
influential magistrate, and three other gentlemen, to England, to 
answer the charges made against the colony. The General Court 
assembled to deliberate upon tho measures to be adopted ; and, 
after fortifying themselves with prayers and psalms, they decided 
upon refusing to oompiy with the royal mandate. The colouiste 
triumphed;- England was then engaged in war with Holland, and 
in no condition to reduce them to obedience. The Navigation Act 
became a dead letter; not a single oustom-honso was erected, tad 
the port of Boston, enjoying all the benefits,'of unrestricted'com¬ 
merce, became the most prosperous on the shores of the Atlantic. 

The ciiartors conferred by the king upon the colonists of Con¬ 
necticut and Ithode Island hare already been mentioned. Tho 
results were such as gladden the heart of tho philanthropist to con¬ 
template. Free and self-governed, enjoying all of independence 
but the name, the population of Connecticut doublod in twenty 
years, and sueh a degree of material prosperity and social happiness 
was attained as bad never been known before. “To describe its 
condition," says Bancroft, “is but to enumerate tho blessings of 
self-government by a community of farmers, who have leisure to 
reflect, who cherish education, and who have neither a nobility nor 
a populace.” Contemporary writers speak of it as realising the 
Homeric fable of the Age of Gold. So grant was the general pros¬ 
perity, and the sens? of morality, that locks and bolts were 
unknown s the richest of the colonists had no other fastening to 
their doors than a simple'latch. We again qnote Bancroft. 
“There were neither rich nor poor in the land, hut oil had 
enough. There was venison on the hills, abundant fish In 
tha rivers, ami sugar was gathered from tho maple of tho 
forest. The noil was originally justly divided, or hold faith¬ 
fully in trust for the public and for new comers. Happiness 
was enjoyed unconsciously ; like sound health, it Was the condition 
of a pure and simple life. There was for a long time hardly a 
lawyer in the land. The husbandman who hold his own plough, 
and fed his own cattle, : #as the great man of the age j nor wae any 
one superior to the fotttltaL who, With her bttSy.daughters, kept the 
hum of the wheel inncfcmuly alflfa; spitmug and weaving* every 
article of dress. Fashion ias 'confined within narrow limits; and 
pride, which aimed at no grander eqgipage than a pillion, exulted 
only in the oummou splendour of the .bine and whit*'linen gown 
with sleeves reaching to the elbow, and the snow-white flaxen 
apron, which, primly starched and ironed, was worn on public 
days by every Voman Of the land. The time of sowing and the 
time of reaping marked the progress of the yea/; and the plain 
dress of the working day and the more trim attire of the Sabbath, 
the progress of the week. 

** Every family was taught to look up to God as the fountain of 
all good. Yet life was not sombre; the spirit of frolic mingled 


with innocence ; religion Itself assumed a garb of gaiety, and the 
annual thanksgiving was as, joyoust as it was sincere. Frugality 
was the rule of lift, both private and'public. Half a century after 
the concession of the obarter, the-‘annual expenses of government 
did not exceed eight hundred pounds. 

“ Education was always regarded as an object of deepest concern, 
and common schools existed from the first. A smalt college was 
early established, and Yale owes its birth to ten worthy fa there, 
who in 1700 assembled at Bmndford, nnd each one laying a few 
volumes on a table, said, ‘ I give these books for the founding of 
a college in this colony.’ 

“FolHieal education was a natural consequence of the constitution, ■ 
Every inhabitant was ‘ a citizen, and every citizen, irrespective of 
wealth, rendition, or any other circumstance, was possessed of the 
franchise. When, therefore, tho progress of society and of events 
ftirnislicd a wider field of action than mere local polities afforded, 
the pnblio mind Was found equal to its circumstances ; emerging 
then from the quiet of its origin into scenes where a now political 
world was to be created, tho sagacity which had regulated the 
affairs of tho village gained admiration in the field and tho council.” 

The constitution of Bhude Island was as liberal as that of Con¬ 
necticut. George Baxter, of whom nothing more is known;* arrived 
with it on the 24th of November, 1663, and was received*with a 
solemn joy, worthy of men who few God, love their follows, and 
respect tbemscl ves. Our second illustration represents Baxter hold¬ 
ing up the charter to the gaze of the immense concourse of people 
that was Assembled on the shore to receive it. The scene is thus 
described by Bancroft in his history :—“The letters of the agent 
were opened, and read with good delivery and attention ; then the 
charter was taken forth from the precious box that held it, nnd was 
read by Baxter in the audience and view of all the people; and the 
letters, with his Majesty’s royal, stamp nnd broad seal, with much 
becoming gravity, were held up on high, and presented to the ’ 
perfect view of the people.”. Perfect liberty of conscience was 
secured by this charter, and Ithcde Island, like Connecticut, 
ht jame, in the words of the pious John Haynes, “a refuge and 
recoptaele for all sorts of consciences.” The eom.titntion of Mary¬ 
land. while disregarding tho minor distinctions of gent, required 
subscription to the faitii of the Gospel ; but that of Ithode Island 
was based on the broad and beautiful principle of universal bro¬ 
therhood, and excluded no man, whatever his belief, from the 
rights of citizenship. 

Now Hampshire was at this period a portion of the state of 
Massachusetts, and shared Hi its prosperity and happiness; but. in 
1679, {he English government, which hail, neither forgiven nor tor- 
gotten. the obstinate resistance of the sturdy colonists of the Bay, 
separated New Hampshire from its jurisdiction, and erected it into 
a royal province, the president and council of whom were to be 
appointed by the crown. The change Was unwelcome to the people; 
and the discontent with which they viewed it was increased by the 
attempts of one Mason to enforce a claun to the lands of the pro¬ 
vince, a claim which had long laid dormant, but which,was now 
revived with the concurrence and support of the English govern¬ 
ment. Mason deputed as hi* agent a needy adventurer named 
Craufield, who arrived In the province wjtli a mortgage on all the 
lands for twWity-one years, and the appoiutnmn.t of governor con¬ 
ferred upon him by tho homo government. He ealculated upon 
realising a splendid fortune, as, by an arrangement between Mason 
and the government, one-fifth of oil quit-rents had been allotted to 
him as his salary ; but in this anticipation he was greatly disap¬ 
pointed. Tho colonists opposed a steady and determined resistance 
to nil lire measures. Associations were formed for the purpose of 
hindering tllo'ftoHection of tho taxes which tic, imposed. The sheriff 
and his officer* Were forcibly expelled wherever they presented 
themselves to distrain upou-tho goods and chattels of the inhabit¬ 
ants ; and in one place ho was seized, and having bis arms bound 
behind him, tad a halter abont his neck, was in that ignominious 
mannev conducted.out of tho province. 

The contumacy of Massachusetts was yet to bo punished. In 
1678 the royal arms were put up in the court-house, tire oath of 
allegiance vims voq lifted, and new efforts were made to c.di.rao the 
previsions of the Navigation Aot. The General Court, ltaring for 
its charter, btit still desirous of maintaining the riyht of self- 
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government, gave validity to that measure by an net of it* own. 
The king vras exasperated rather than mollified by this step, and 
was more determined than ever to annul the charter, A deputa¬ 
tion to avert hie anger wan unsuccessful. The entiro population 


that we shall be exposed to great sufferings. Better suffer than 
sin. It is better to t^ust the Sod of our fathers than to pat oonfi- 
' deuce in princes. If we suffer because we dare not comply with 
the wills of men against the will of God, we suffer in a good cause, 



MflCTMUKT OF 'THU SHERIFF BY THE FOP0LACK OF HEW HAMPSHIRE. 



QKOItOH BAXTER HOfcDIKO OF THS OHARTSS TO IRE WH^BITAKTS OF ROODS IStASD, 



and agitated ; the General Court deliberated a whole 
to whether the king’s forbearance should he purchased 
submission to Ins will. .The majority we.t still firm, 
civil liberties of New England," said they, “ore part of ottr 
shall we give that inheritance away ? It is objected 


and shall .be accounted martyrs in the next generation and at the 
great day.” This view of the matter was accepted and persisted 
i«; and on the 2nd of July, 1685, the act for annulling the charter 
arrived in Borton, where it waa received with all the signs of 
mourning and woe. 







Japan and the 1 Japanese. 


Tub people of Japan appear to be, when left free to themselves, of 
a very Jovial and marry character, capable of strong feelings and 


A great procession in Japan on a festival day, when the people 
expect some of their favourite amusements, is of itself a showy and 
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kindly emotions. They suffer from the evils of a despotic form of strisiug affair. First the crowd—and wo draw our iutiirmution 
government and from a defective system of education. They are partly from an eye-witness not?; resident in Java, whose unpuh- 


















Myi&tait, however, necessarily vary math in costume, aaeordiag to 
In the soldiers of the imperial guard afo 

Cletlhldbijf vestments, with head-pieces varnished with black 
*)fb <i*# scimitars and a pike. These guards, on 
ft greS&-i|^jfrj)fty, keep the centre of the road, which is strewed 
with’ ^wllgijL^eftr for the coaches and horses and jialanqulns., 
Meanwhile wmJfofaiugs ariRe on all sides for the sight-seers. 

... The first sign of the show, ou a recent visit from tho Ziogoou to 
the Mikado, was tho running about of servants with presents in 
square lackered chests. Then came sedans of white wood about a 
fk thorn high, painted anil inlaid with copper, lit whiyh were the 
ladies of honour to the Dagra, or Ziogoon. Then eame twenty-one 
Sedans more, covered with black wood gilded, all foil of ladies; 
then twenty-seven more containing nobles; the whole with gilded 
doors and windows. 

Following these might he soon a crowd of twenty-four nohlcs on 
horseback, with small black waxed caps, with a little black plume; 
wide-coated sleeves, and pantaloons somewhat in our fashion, of 
satin of various colours, embroidered with gold. ■ They looked 
grand indeed, says Cramer, with their golden scimitars, their 
quivers and bows, fastened by needle-worked scarfs, with long- 
tassel led fringes hanging over each horse's side. They wore black 
boots, like Wellington boots, with golden stripes. T}ie horses were 
very handsome creatures, with golden and waxed saddles, the seat 
being silver and gold, or made of tiger skins, their manes plaited 
tfith silk, silver, and ribbons of gold. They wore also a kind of 
net-work over tlje hwiftSfcftftd hiud-qpMf 61 '*) of crimson silk full of 
tufts, ami on their foreheads a golden horn. Tp deaden the sound 
oi their steps, their shoes were ftf interwoven silk. Each horse 
was led by two grooms, while two gj Oa| umbrellas, made of fine 
linen, covered W>th red ofoth, with a 4)k fteftge about them, being 
carried before, served to cover e»«h hpf»e, which wag further 
attended by eight pages or seryspfg, nil in ft hite liveries. 

Next came three rich coaches, drawn by black bulls, covered by 
red silk uets, and led by four grootoB in white livery. These 
Tchiclcs are said to have been eighteen feet high, twelve long, and 
six wide, like mu' advertising vans, and adorned with .-.•axon figures 


three tiers of hoses. The decorations, scenery, and dresses are said 
■ to 1)0 ju good taste ; but others declare that it is occasionally diffi¬ 
cult for a stranger to comprehend the decorations on acoimntof die 
extraordinary mauner of placing the lines un tile paintings. This 
is owing to the total absence of perspective. 1 “ 

The plays are usually founded on natural history or tradition, 
A4 the subjects are the feats, exploits, and lives of ancient Japanese 
• heroes and gods. Many arc devoted to enforcing moral precepts. 
The general tendency is said to be good, hut Fischer modifies this 
observation in a way quito characteristic of the aacc. “ In their 
herofo dramas tho thirst for revenge shines pre-eminent as (^natural 
oharaereristic, hnt always in union with »lofty courage. I saw a 
theatrical representation of one of the punishments by torture, 
which was astonndiugly cruel." 

Declamation is the great delight of the audience. The more tho 
aetur rants and raves, the more he delights, which is not an 
especial characteristic of Japan, But a greater merit still 4- to 
take many parts and play |hem well. There is little illusion, as 
the perforniors pass through tlip pit on their way to the stage. 
There are no actresses. In this the Japanese imitate antiquity. 
The female part* are played hy bays. This arises from *the fact 
that the Japanese, holding tho . profession jh very low estimation, 
will not allow women to dqgpade ttumjrelres be jt. A play in three 
nets is not represented all f$ pace, but an apt of another is played 
between, so that the spectators who have aomo for one particular 
piece can go out between whiles and smoke, drink sakee, and 
attend to business, Tim ladies remain with servants and change 
their dresses several times during the pcrforfUfttmc, 

Dancing aud innate, we have already said, pya fevonrita gimme- 
matte. Mupimfr# pud ipohntcbauke thestreste/ with 

tumblers, conjurors, and jugglers, ftpd'ftre ',*#$ pjfcrtftf. TO« 
beggars are merry vagabegffo. J#»ff ft# tfttiefcm of humour. 

A tepid af hajt, lame, qpd bllpcf trill relief Aims ift <14efol strains ; 
and the next moment, throwing.off all disguise, leap about and 
chant merrily, as if under the idea that mirth is a more likely 
mood in which a man will give than melancholy. 

In the groat world the young ladies find delight, at their social 


and gold. They hail three windows on each side, and two before, 
which were hung with red curtains. The entranoe was behind 
hy .steps, ascending. with turrets on each sldo, the windows 
beneath shaded with black rax, the tires of the wheels gilded, 

, the b pokes neatly turned and inlaid with gold and mother-of- 
pearl. 

In these huge vehicles were ihe wives of the great man. The 
pages who waited op them, were > n white and very numerous, 
each carrying a gilded footstool and a pair of slippers. Besides 
their suite of pages, a train of ladigt followed them -in twenty^ 
three sedans,, nfftile flf white JW® *W) .pJoAed with copper, each 
having an nmhrelift, two pages, and fogr stent men to harry 
them. '. >• ‘ . 

Then oatne horsemen, thfti, jpagyj, and pihomen; then jireftonte 
of two gilded scimitars, at) fc#| th® pf massive gold, a curious 
firelock, a sun-dial, two ftpt^f gddim.eSJldlestiCks, two large 
pillars of ebony, three square polish#) tahlfll of the * anie wood, the 
e inters tipped with geld, thrift ft' ft)||jbty chargers of 

mass’.vo gold, and a pair of WftX gdipPUDh fill .carried by men 
of rank. 

Then, soya the narrator af tliit partfo»)#yseene, there cams two 
magnificent carriages exeeodiag all the forrosr in riches, oil gold, 
hi which gat ftedofiew-ndnamn Tqnofimkt)irei)i,the fkflm, fiftf) 
heir apparent, OouHcWminamo T<moyne»ijtea»m«L Hhjfoty 
noWefeen walked fwo-and-twa before this p»lr of euachre,' Ifp 
scimitars and pikes, and eight yftjh trJth tfissy staves and'iM 
foffojM to clear the way. ■ After this came a confosrd and ephplid I 
mass of noblemen, inferior wives, ftaiil gqjfagft full «f Bj*B *»d 
Womeiy and then “ fifty.-fopy disguised like rtl|qglHTij|ji.» T ' bsiftg 
the Mikado's tausicinns, playing on several iastrglnente, aa pjpp^ ; 
tabors, cymbals, bells, and eome stiung instalments unknown 

'„’r' ' ' *• 1 t , 

d^fsft? these’ the Jai»hf»o esojoy utewi«l|JnWm|ttfo. 
fte. «lxoiu.wpeitx ;*h®,theatre plays. At . 

awr^fcdw to’wjmt.# m : 

hdw enAtrimhA"heridesthe 'pit,' ■ • 


meetings, in every description uf fine work, the fabrication of jiretly 
boxes, artificial flowers, the painting of tens, birds, and animals, 
pocket-books, purses, plaiting thread for litur.dress, oil for the 
favourite use of giving presents. These employments white away 
the winter evenings. In the spring, on the other hand, they parti¬ 
cipate' with eagoruem in all kinds of out-door ainuMUents. Of 
those the choidqst (#• aSM*4 hy tho ploasnre-hoats, whii-Ji, 
adoyned with the atm«*t cost ayd heauty, ewer their lakes aud 
riymte. In ths oqitqftmnt ^nq^kaad music, they glide in these 
■. vm p it i’ f ji wn hi ifrM,'* fWAg the words of Thomas 

Moore t 

“ Ob, be*t of driigtjtlj.M Jt emywV'ro is, 

To be near the IqyhJ gggi |fq»f a rapture is ftis, 

IVHo, by mooolijdjt q»V(5 gjgts{g, fhn* idly may gfide 
O’er tho Lake of ,*$» fhpt'Ofta by hforidc." 

The climate in the sulmter gmk«* thj» amusemeBt peculiarly 
doliofous. ; ’. 1 " - 1 '* < •j., 

The wbtnen of Japoq gre wf thf,*)|e|i;, The 

Wiagle in few and debft?i»| picav ,req, time 

.in. refined sooldty find h)^i| ' | p li q «toM. ^Bven the 
Jqpauese i« ^ (he ladies ariy 

exquisitely to. Jopiist jjrqgimon said (we ftre eiMpd hr Mac* 
ftqdana) > *‘ ^ny have a gatui|l grace ?hfoh ^a^.^/Aegdribed. 

the wpst '&erinatiiig, ehtttefif fo^pf thkt I ever 
Iq fgy tenter iq ip'worid,*. .ItAise,'' but H 
ipteaw not undeserved. . - -i, 

Ths foast of lamps j« qge of tlfg ambaemeute of ttc jmople. 
’ft «n^ ft festival iastituhri fe'.lhft 'Mutd, Mt.lTBw 

AqSgH"M somewhat'ftofo its hHgin in modei« times'. It appeart to 
he ft veyy’showy and brilliant affair. • - ' ' 

Wrestlmg, however, is a general popular institution, it is 
dg^hted in by'hi^t'ftnicl low.; it has hem 
. 'fwl.friuDike 1 wd semi-barbarous natiasa. 'It in tuterkrifetteg 


ft f tSt«e'«f ''forefiyi 


folhfw*d' , fh» «g|iiip)e $ 





the Gteeks, and made ft tote of the sports <if pwiy class and time. 
In. England, in' the early times, whf>a physical strength was the 
greatest merit a man eetdd bate, it »;m couman, A ram was a 
very ordinary prhfe. Chauper.say* of the miller; 

“At wrastling feewould have away theram." 

In.Uie old, joeaj of “ A Lytol Geste of Robyn Hode,” priaes 
greater value are mentioned, such &e a white bull, a horse ^{j 
saddle and bridle, a pipe of wine, etc. The Londoners, who in ft* 
olden, time wetg a noisy, quarrelsome set, were great wrestlers, 
Matthew. Paris tells us of a great wrestling match gn ths 'm^th $ 
Henry II. In Stowo’s time it was very popular. At present the 
amusement is almost unknown, being loft to wore barbarous Hines 
and countries. 

Tn Japan tlio amusement is very popular. In general tho com¬ 
batants struggle within a ring, such as that given in our first 
engraving, lmt at other times they wrestle wherever they can 
find a convenient place; They are very tough in their way of 
struggling, anil many accidents happtti; In f'oiiie instances thd 
object is to drag the adversary out of the ring; in others, to tie 
bis hands and render him helpless. When It is a public display, 
several couples ate always waiting to g« into the circle in thhis. 
The interest 'igfaiok jtfajhJapanese take fat tluise trials of strength 
m.d f^ilMit, shmefiiijig like that <sf the ancient Wrecks in the 
OJymgies.iM Istiimiait games, Among 'thote who train them¬ 
selves for the conflicts, great muscular power and suppleness.of 
limb are required, and they resort to every possible means for their 
, attainment, tt is common for those who desire to becomjs very 
expert in the art of wrestling to get their companions to bend book 
tlieir limbs, i» constrained attitudes, and thus leave the wrestler 
for hours and hours together, and indeed, in some instances, even 
t > dislocate aud reset buy particular iliub, in order to procure the 
uimtest laxity and suppleness at the , conflict. At ordinary 
wroiitlingunatebes, bundles of manllhij tied up in lengths of 
two foot oacb;*arc laid around 115011 , the ground in the form of a 
ring. If the wrestler is crowded out of the ring, thrown within 
the ring, or foils upon any portion of it, or disturbs any portion of 
it with his foot, 16 is considered vanquished, ami another step* 
forward ibi» ftWee. ^ The judge who deeidoS points of. 

dispute in. wte*tllng-matobe», steps into the ring previously to this 
i-neounter. The wrestlers Stand back to back, and the judge fastens 
the cord to the elbow of one anil the knee of the other. Sundry 
evolutions are theii ordered by the judge, calculated to bring the 


, greatait 'stJ^^npon, thehWwof the'wrestlers. If e)ih&'r/f.itb 
wrestlers fiMtort under this exercise, Hequeutly painftil, 

■ excluded from tlie.'ritia, the other is declared victor, and a'iiO^ eufi't' 
|estaut ordered for^sid, 

|jpt the liest-eontesfeJ wweatHng-njatoH** are thA which take' 
ttpyee before the high officials and court gru$aik > ''"$b«e are 
’ l^uaily contests between the best wrestlers of the empire, and are 
"■ fMidueted in a tent in the gardens of the palace of the Kobo, in a 
retired manner. The prises ore munificent, and the attainment of 
one confers a rank upon the winner much envied by tho lower 
classes, besides a pension from government during Ids natural lifb, 
There is in this instance un outer enclosure besides the inner ring, 
and disgrace does not finally attach until the defeated one is ejected 
from the outer enclosure. But, when thrown out from the inner 
ring, tho victor has the privilege, if he can do so quickly enough, 
to lift the fallen wrestler bodily and eject him. When fallen within 
the inner ring, this privilege is denied. Upon one side-of the ring 
tho bnter hbelosur.! is othiiied: This is tH 6 Side towards the raised 
sent! «f tlio dignitaries ; and upon this side neither of the disputants 
is allowed to step cnref t without forfeiture to both bf the right to 
continue the contest. Upoh eiisli post of tile"enclosure surrounding 
the ring is tied a blanket, for the purpose of shielding the wrestlers, 
if pitched with force against thorn. A species ofTincgnr, mixed 
with water, is kept in Wo pails eioso by ihii ring, kith which 
the nostrils and nieutHs of the dispntahts are occasionally 
washed. 

Not uhfrequentiy wrestling almost ossmnea the nature of a 
mortal ciunbat, by !ti intensity and ’fierceness. Every nerve is 
straug to tll 6 highest pitch* eVery muscle strained to its utmost 
tension; the eyes protrude, the breath grows short, and the whole 
anatomy of the figure appears marked on the outside of the body, 
ifo distinctly do the swelling innseks develop themselves to tlio 
spectator. Almost frantic efforts are. made by each Wrestler to lift 
bis opponent by the girdle bodily, iu which position he edfo be 
easily carried from the ring. By Mere strength alone this ean lm 
eas iy accomplished, Mt the wary antagraiistf is always careful to 
prevent it; Blit a fixW period is allowed for each contest, there¬ 
fore the wrestlers intuit proceed Witli some dispatch j yet must pro¬ 
ceed cautiously as Well; Thefts trials of strength firi) wild'to-he 
intensely exciting, add it Sbnfiwi of as milch bantering and lietting 
among the Japanese; as crtck-figtitlng iti Culm, bull-baiting' in 
Spain, or horse raring iii England. 1 t 
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Turn grotto, ;ijiqugft-kbbwn to andiijnts, appejifs to have after¬ 
wards baft M0WfU W f hmfoijbf e». of in 1(J73, however, 

it was visitwteijtkA lri«4i^# fli8 hi^ Vf$riMrii atoWtosador from 
the king 7-%* 4 tM.ldliad 

also ventured 4b-BegbesSllkt teH Seteffipritiied fajr. 

two clever deeijfdew, tetbi mlftiinib prftfede4 wih tliS 

necessary implemente for detil^ting item tltiSHIJi till mote HeAyy 
of the spars. Most of the apart Wete fbrvfdrded to M. Bandelet; of 
the Royal Academy of Inscriptions and. Medals; and one of tho 
most remaikable of them now figures in the rich collection of the 
Mtweitni of Natural History, at Paris. Forty years later, the 
grotto was more minutely explored, by the celebrated botanist, 
T.mrnefort, who gave an fgjxaint of liU visit in his “ ReRtion d’nn 
Voyage du Levant,” pubtiahod.in 171*. In our own times the 
grotto has rsooverei *jl fan ancient celebrity, aud receives an 
iiiersasednumber of visitors every year. ' 

Anttparos, the ielaud.whick otmtoms thw remarkable natural 
curiosity, is situated apposite Paros, in. the Grecian Archipelago. 
W» ftettods amiift ud * half $$9 the »ca, in view of the isles of 
Nwb.-ihkfatoi ABd' Peltoaudro. A cavgru, ilxsl efibre itsoif to your 
m>tk»,;teH!h : ,*'dto«eBt, of about tiurjywjde stope; the passage is 
<£* -4 W 4 over the 

contdlnfug atHtorol names, wweh the islanders belfovb to be those ef 


the conspitotors who aimed at Hie life of Alexahder tlm Great, and 
who, after the failure of their criininai project; took refuge in this 
place" as one of security.• Amongst these names; that of Antipater 
is the’ rifely ode that favours this tradition. Diodorus Siculus docs 
indeed relate that several historians had accused Autipatcr of 
th 6 death of Alexander; The monarch hati toft Aiitipntor regent 
iii Mittope, wheh he departed finr the conquest of Peroia; but that 
minister, irritated by the manner in which Olympias bad injured 
him with his master, was suspected of having endeavoured to get 
tho king poisoned by bis son, one of the royal cup-bearers. Dio¬ 
dorus remarks that Antipateir did not preserve any portion of his 
authority after the death of Alexander ; but nothing explains why 
he concealed himseif in this island. 

When the. grottp was visited hy Tournefort, he was unahto to 
read a portion of the inscription ; but an inhabitant possessed a 
copy, taken before it was defaced, which* the learned travell.-r 
thus translates*.—“Under the magistracy of Crito, there came 
to this spot—Menander, Socarmcs, Menecrates, Antlpnteij Ippo- 
medou,'Aristeas, Pbileas, Gorgns, Diogenes, l’liiieeratH, One- 
sanus." ' < 

Perhaps those names are simply those .of citizens of the isle who, 
in the time of Crito, were the first who descended into and 
wgldfi^t t^ groteo. ' Nfeer thi*_ htteriptioti ig a iigvity, in w hich ia 
aitef^sh 4 (m»iM h^iearto,l^v 1 ep’ ancient, ,#a, 
#4 ? ||iw‘wA'efe^''te'fWte4'iwlt,''fbdlteitlflU that it fo fiutreMw- - 
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than the Christian era. On the left, and at the base of a rook, ie dew of its exhibition than any other. Probably there are other 
another Greek inscription but much more worn then even the ohambers yet aato^plored.*’ 

preceding. ■ Nointel and hie party remained three entire days in the grotto, 

Between the two pillars on the right, is a gentle declivity, sepa- which wm brilliantly illuminated, and oelebrated. high OMasthere 

rated ftom the centre of the cavern by a loW wall; in this place on Christmas-day, using os an altar the pyramidal stalagmite which 

some one heklhgraved on the rocky wall some words, which indi- is seen in the centre of the illustration. This remarkable jjhject is 

cate ths period at which the grotto was visited by Nointel. The twenty-fourfeet high, and must have presented a splendid, spectacle 

bottom of the cavern is reached by a more rude declivity; and here when glittering in the light of the numerous tapers which tilumi- 

tbe passage becomes so dark, that tho visitor cannot proceed with- nated the grotto. With. this flood of light reflected from the 

out torches, The desoent is aided by a rope attached to one of the thousand glittering points rising from the floor or depending from 

stalactite pillars, a measure of precaution rendered necessary by the vaulted roof,'and the strains of saorsd muslo echoing through 

the steep and rugged nature of the declivity. At the bottom of the stalactite ohambers, the soene must have been more than 

this precipice another is readied, still more frightful, and so slip- usually imposing.' 



tub (mono or bkmparos. 


pery that the further descent has to lie made by weans of a bidder. 
“ Iu tliis manner,” says Clarke the traveller,we reached the 
spacious chamlier „f this truly enchanted grotto. The roof, the 
floor, the sides of a whole series of magnificent caverns, are entirely 
invested with a dawling incrustation, ns wliHe as snow. Columns, 
Seme of*which were sevcuty-flvo feet in length, pended lu fine 
Icicle forms above our heads ; fortunately, some of them ore so fair 
above the reach Of the numerous travellers who, during many ageB, 
hews visited this place, that no one has been able to injure pr 
reiabve iheai. Others extend from the roof to the floor, with dia- 
iSefoiS ifrtSfil tit thr mast of a first-rate ship of tiie line. The last 
^'s| adi r into ' wludi we descended surprised us more by ths gnu- 


At the bottom oi the cavern which serves as the vestibule of ibis 
magnificent grotto, we find another small chamber, called the cave 
of Antipater, into which the visitor enters through a square aper¬ 
ture. This chamber is covered entirely with gtttteriag stalactites 
and stalagmites, which look like large crystals of ths purest white 
marble, and are supposed by geologists to be famed • by the filtra¬ 
tion of water through ths limestone, of which the entire Wand I* 
oompeeed. Tournefort, however, thought that he had here fated 
eoneludve prnofii of ha singular theory of ,*he vegetation of etose. 
The top of the hill from the: Side of which the passages ieadtag 
to the grotto are entered, (spared, *• it were, with transparent 
eiystaffisatious of the lossnge farm. ,■ '..'’in. *>w: 
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ORNAMENTAL TOBACCO BOX. 

As ornamentation is one of tlie departments included in the plan of n« it may, there can be no question that it is a beautiful woik of 

The Illustrated Magazine or Art, we cannot do wrong in calling art —at once a gem and a picture rich, but not ovcitraded with de- 

the attention of our readers to the beautiful specimen of ornamental coration, elegant, and finished. It represents the hollow trunk of 

work which adorns this page. It is a snuff-box executed by Avissenu, an old tree amid a mass of rocks, ami twined around with ferns and 

the celebrated enamel worker at Tours, an artist who is described climbing plants. An adder, coiled about it, is on the watch for a 

by one of his countrymen as a second Bernard Missy. No greater frog upou the lid. Lizards' crawl about here and there, showing 

honour could bo confened upon him than to give him this distin- their heads from the various crevices. On the right and left band 

guished title, but the specimen of his workmanship here exhibited arc two stone tablets, one of which contains a drawing of a peasant 



AS ORNAMENTAL TOBACCO BOX. 


goes far to prove that it is not at all more than lie fairly deserves, of Brittany smoking his pipe, and the other the arms of Twirmiiio 

It is one of ids most recent chefn-iVunirre, and is rendered hy our and Brittany. Iuside tiro lid there is the following inscription, 

artist with great fidelity and perfection. The reader might bo “AM. PiTHE-Crrr.VAi.iErt, Avisskau Peiie et Fils, 1851".” This 

puzzled to know what it was, if he bad not the assistance of the inscription, with the tablets, explains the nature anil object of ll.c 
title. From that, however, he will learn that it is nominally a beautiful production. It symbolises the union of Tourraine and 

tobaooo box or pot, though of course hardly likely to lie really tin- Brittany, literature and art; Avisseauluring an artist of Tourraine, 

ployed aa such. Indeed wo can easily imagine that, to many of our nud M. Chevalier, to whom it was presented, a distinguished author, 

readers—especially those of the gentler sex—it would seem a who has written a work npon the history of Ancient and Modern 

shameful profanation to apply it to any “such base uses.” Be that Brittany. 

Vox. III., x. •.-88.* 
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PEEKS AND M.I’.s, 

UJi, 

LORDS AND COMMONS. 

PAlU.IAMIitrr.UlY OliATOM AK1) OIUTORY. 

Tug Marquis uf Lansdowne is l-urely heard in the house now; 
but, in tho Commons, which lie entered as Lord Henry IVtty, bin 
first Bjiceeli raised great expectations of his subsequent career, 
and some were So enthusiastic in their praise as to deem him 
worthy to rival the oratorical lame of l'ilt. His speech on the 
charges of emhesslcment, brought a;.: liu. t Lord .Melville, vias highly 
applauded at the time. He said . 4 ‘ l.et it lie leniemhmd how the 
persons were situated who were thus eonnerted togethei : Mr. Murk 
Hcott., the hroker, e uilideutiallv cmiiloyed hy .Mr. Trotter, the jmy- 
mastcr; .Mr. Tialter, the pay muster, confidentially employed hy 
Lord Mehilie; and Lird Melville confidently euij'loyed hv the 
pnhlie. He had heard of Jacobin cnmliinntioiis and of other cotu- 
hontions, hut it would he difficult to imagine any combination 
more detrimental to the public than that of these three pers.au, who 
toll'hod the cabinet on the one side aud the stocks on the other. 
Win! ell-vug, s of tin trine, what e. uiviilshms in finance, was it not 
capable of elleetiim ! lie U Uoled that the cv.nt of that night would 
show tint, whateier difh-nisce uf opinion might ovist, if indeed 
there, did exist any, on tho pr'ueiplos of government or on the 
application of those principles to public measures, yet when such 
ipiestioiis a < there came to lie determined whether the law should or 
should xnl. bn observed ; whether the public expenditure should lie 
"ate 1 ct or shmld pn- n.i-xiuiiaej o; nniMritrolled • there was to 
lie lieiml hut one voice, one opinion, and one cause; the cause of 
men of all dosoripliuus, who protended to any s >rt of jivmeijle, in 
opposition to those who either did not prife.xs any, or, what was us 
dangerous if not as hnl, who thought none essential to the honour, 
the safety, and the existence of the country.” The Duke of New¬ 
castle is young, and has yet to win fame, hut he lire, much m fijs 
fa'intr. He possesses n great power of fluent oratory, and when- 
ev.v he addresses tho huiw, is listened to with attention and 
respect. Lord Clarendon has been the hero of many a party eon- 
tot. He cannot take Jiis stand amongst the fir.4 orators of (he 
d iv. His tank in p ilitical life has, uudonhteiily, 1 eca acquired hy 
his abilities. The fact that lie rose from being a dnstonis’ cominis- 
bioiier to be viceroy ot Ireland and secretary for f,reign alluirs, as a 
late writer in tlie Atlicmeuru rema' ked, is proof of his seoretaml 
enemy ami talent in a de|iartincat of Lite state. As a debater lie 
wants practice and physical power. His vo’ne is not loud enough 
for the stormy combats ot the senate. He often hesitates, and his 
nevvnn i luuippmiu'iat gives him a flurriid manner which detracts • 
fowl the weight of his argument. Yet lie has great insinuation 
and address. Eminent as are his talents, eien his admirers would 
sail rely say that, lm has the ri.'ittu ris <o,of Lord John Kn sell 


whitth excluded any eiti.ien from obtaining the offices and honours 
of the state, and hy maintaining the right of the constituencies of 
the umpire to their free choice of tvliutiver representatives they 
pleased to select. The speech was received with great favour in 
the house, and the duke wan at once hailed as one of the most 
promising ornaments of which the senate could boast. Like 
another nobleman who confers honour on his order —the Earl of 
Carlisle —the duke lectures to mechanics' institutions, and led ores 
well. 

But, after all, the real orators in t! e house are uni in the 
cabinet, hut out of it; and they live upon their reputations, ami 
arc satisfied, ns well they may lie, with the pleasures of memory. 
Foremost amongst tin in is the Karl of Derhv, the tutanh n il dtrus 
of on- of the most pojierfitl pal tires in the state. But as wiili all 
true orators, it was in the lower house (list his Junicls won won. 
His first speech of any iiiipoitunee was that against .Mr, Hume's 
lnotwii on the temporalities of the Irish Chiurli. That K| coch 
helped him to the honourable title lie lias so long w mn as "the 
very Hupoit of debate.” One of the most, remarkable feats he ever 
accomplished was his delivery, during one of the Dish del ates, of 
Hotspm s address to his nrelex, at the rlosi. of a great debate, aud 
when the h uise was eager for a divisi >u. His uiirig the Whigs 
with their truckling to (i t'ouuell was ti iviblo wliui it value coin lied 
iu the language of England's dramatist ; — 

11 lint shall it lie thatV nu—that set the crow n 
Lpoll the hi ad of this forgetful loan, 

-And for hi., sake wear the detested hint 
Of imtukrous ni'mrdinalion shall it bo 
1 but you a \v oil:! of ear as u.iib rgo ; 

.1 ring the agents, or hise srenml means, 

The Cords—the ladder- or the hangman lather ? 

Uli, pardon me! that 1 descend mi low 
To show the line and the predireamei.t 
TV lien ill yt.e range mid: r this sat o', Urn/. 
fhall it for shame he spoken in th.se days, 

Or fill uji chronicles in time to come, 

'J hat. men of your nobility and power 
Did gage tluiu both in nu unjust luhalf. 

As both ot you, (foil ji.nalou it 1 have done, 

To put down 1U,hard, (hut svve t love’y rose, 

And plant this thorn, this eaitker. ll'diiigbruko ? 

And shall il in more shame he faith- r spoken, 

That you are fool 'd, discarded, ami shook otf 
By li.ni for who: i these 'l;.imc.« y i underwent ? 

No, yet time serves svherein you may redeem 
A our banished honuvivs, and res,tore yoursilves 
Into the good thought of this world again 
ltevenge the jeering and disdained lontempt 
Of this proud liiivo, who •‘tidies nay amt night 
To auv.rer nil the debt lie owes to you 
Evvu with the bloody pay-mint of your deaths.” 


or Lori I’almerito i. Ilo wants in-mA-euest and muscularity n f 
in telle t. Thu Duke of Argyll), tl.e y,Mingo t luemher of the 
c ildnet, is jierluip-s oao of the mou'. fliumt men in il. You are not 
long in the Lards hefire you .are i.iv.arc of 111 I jircser.ee. His red 
face ami small juvenile figure attract you at once. He took Ida 
wit in that assembly on his father’s death in 1S-17, anil in May of 
the tell,nviug year, ho delivered his first speech on the motion for 
the second reading of the hill for .admitting Jens to 1’itiTuimeiit. 
His Speech made a great impression ou the house, presenting as it 
did a defence of the measure on religion? rather than jsditical 
grounds. He cumineiicod by d' s-1 limine aD syinpitln with certain 
tho.,r' s that had Ism jait torth iHat OiriulUnity had nothing to 
do with maki. g the Uv.„ of a, c nnitiy. He showed it, a Hlraiii »f 
cW argument, entbrcel by.,a in-y, flowing, and ualui.il v-L,.;i. t nee 
that Christianity lay nt tlie ,-o,,(. of ill Hint w ,, ;„st, nj,, a , 1( j 
true- and that the ii.iicu iifiieb ,.y '.cniaih-sift t .u (lliri-c 
tiau'ty from it.-, law.-, mu', cud hi tji„vdy i f 
time lie could not ague with llw ,q,polio,n- i tlti: m l j, a 

Chris'.iaiiily i-on doled in a mete sit of Imio and re. ,, 

jiliaDee witl which botd-1 •■■•cure an,, r-ut i: ...,eb ,i.- . , u q u 

the legislature. On the e uitrary, he in liouio u ,.bal CUti, ; 

■would he best innnui-tilcd by ah >li-ddng all invidious ilkliuotioii. 


The eirret l.ud Sl.quloy for that , l;li the call's title then pro. 
ducu I hy this extract Wai startling, it required n„ onlmuiy 
degree of courage t. ,i deliv, r a quotation rei long and so damn ions to 
a ureiwihsl Ionise at a late hour. The smsatui.i created wan i.j.pal- 
ling from the extiaoidimuy j-ovur «.f ei.qiinuds tlre.wn into the 
delivery. No actor could have given the jmssaeu with more .-tart* 
ling 1 'll vet. If has liven rimiaihi;,l, that toa nobleman of talent it is 
a disadvantage to commence life in the House of IVci.-. It is but 
rarely that the debates are conducted there on a scale large enough 
to justify those flights of cbijiicuec which, snoots.fid in a crowded 
assembly, seem almost ridiculous 1 a fore a ooujdo of score of languid 
jieers. The Earl of Derby had tin* advantage of entering public 
life in the lower lion; e, and at a time, too, when jinrty holing was 
hij;.!, His contest with Otjouncll was jiUiSoual uml pasuiolialo iu 
the extreme. The latlei In Id Imu up to the indignation of the 
liish as the seoipion Ftanlcv, and the former repaid tlie Dish 
agitator with terr.hle invective, eijiudly vehement, and far mare 
polished than lus own, Jo the lijq er house, the deludes would lie 
■i feed dull, wore it no,, f ,r the carl's ajjpiur.mro on tlm scene, 
byioihurst is a juAxterly orator: hut lie ln-lnin/s to the jmsfc. 
Aon can ha I lily ree,igui„o, in the now shrunk, u form, a man for- 
n wly denned one of tho most powerful iutellu-t* of our age. H 
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matters not that such as Lyndhurst vanish. The House of Lords is 
not the place fir oratory. The first orators of tire ihay may fret 
there; hut once there, they give tSeinselres no trouble about 
oratorical display. Indeed, from the imicjicmleirt mem hers urn 
have no chauce of a good speech, unless L »rd KlJeiilmruugli is on 
his legs. Hit lord.-ship reminds one of the once popular orator, 
Henry Brougham. There was a time when you could never enter 
the House of Lords without seeing that grotesque figure . m d hear- 
ing that pow erful tongue; and some of his most splendid speeches 
have haul delivercil there. Yet it is undeniably true, timt it was iu 
the Commons Brougham won his name and fame. Few of nnr leaders 
oancrccollect him then, when, in the meridian of his powers, he 
found in Canning a fitting foe. The men of those limes tell us, we 
shall never witness such intellectual glndiatorslup again. As it 
would lie impossible. tn give an idea of Brougham's eloquence, we 
shall eh.se this chapter by id nidging a graphic dosc-iptinn, pub¬ 
lished some ycais since in “Modem Babylon.'' The in iter was iu 
the lions.* on one of the occasions to which we have referred, lie 
tells us of the crowded state of tlm house, of all eyes being tinned 
in mu- direction, and how, amidst universal expectation, Henry 
Brougham rus« to reply nml attack. Ue says: - 

“Aftoi (his hustle of preparation, and amid the breathless silence 
which follows it, lleury Brougham takes a slow and hesitating pace 
towards tin* table, where lie stands crouched together, his shoulders 
pulled lip, his head hunt forward, and his upper lip and nostril 
agitated by a. tremulous motion, as though lie were afraid to utter 
even a single sentence. His first sentences, or rather tlm first 
liicnilsTs of his sentence for you soon find that with him a sentence 
is nioi c extended both in form and substance Hum the whole oration 
of other men-- -come firth cold and irresolute, and withal so wide of 
tin- question that you are unable to perceive how they shall l«j lent 
so as to bear ou it. When, however, a sufficient number of these 
propositions have been enunciated-and the eauneiation is always 
such ns to e„arry the demonstration with it —it moves on towards the 
conclusion, firm as the Macedonian phalanx, and irresistible as a 
bayonet charge of the mountaineers of the North. One position 
being thus carried with the appearance of weakness and want of 
resolution, but, with a reality of power and (if determination which 
make themselves to l,e felt in the certainty with which it commands, 
yonr assent, the orator rises upon it both iu body ami in mind, and 
wins a second by a more boll and brief attack. To a second suc¬ 
ceeds a third, lo a third n fourth, and so on, till the whole principles 
and the whole philosophy of the question have acknowledged their 
conqueror -till every man in the house wlm has cars to hear and a 
iicart to understand, he as irresistibly convinced of tlm abstract 
truth as he is of his own existence.” The writer continues: 

“ When, as already mentioned, he lias laid the foundation iu the 
nlwinsl extent of plrlosophy and the profoundest depth of reason 
—when he has retarded to it again, applying the. rule and 
the plummet to see that the erection is orderly, add feeling with 
the touch of a giant to ascertain that it is secure—when he linn 
bound the understandings of the house and the spectators in cords 
of argument which they are equally indisposed and unable to break 
—he. vaults upon the subdued bases, rises in figure and in lone, 
calls forth the passions from their inmost recesses, overtops and 
shakes the gaping members and the echoing house. That voice, 
which was at first so low, now assumes the deafening roar and the 
determined swell of the ocean ; that form, which at the beginning 
seemed to lie sinhiug under its own weight, now looks ns if it wore 
nerved with steel, strung wbb brass, and immortal and michmige 
able as tlm truths which iu his calmer mood he littered; that ooun- 
Icnanoc, which ofltime liore ’’ j hue and the coldness of stone, is 
now animated at every point and beaming in every feature, as 
though the mighty utterance were nil iimdequale to the mightier 
spirit within; and those eyes, which when he began tumid their 
blue and tranquil disks on you. as if supplicating your forbearance 
hud your pardon, now shoot forth their meteor tires, till every one 
upon whom they beam be kindled into admiration, and men of nil 
rartics wish in their hearts that Brougham were mm of us.” We 
must ourtail the description, though it cut ns to the quick to do so, 
so accurate is the picture id 1 Brougham in his palmy days. Tlm 
wrilor speaks then of tlm whisper in which Brougham sjmiks. 
“I| is the signal that lie is putting on hik whole arm mr, and 


about to grasp the mightiest of his weapons.” If l„,,K c ,I, '.‘you 
would perceive sonic small man quivering ami twittering, little 
birds do when within charming distance of r..lt!o snakes conscious 
of danger, yet deprived of even the moans of roif-prolcelimi, and 
courting distraction with the most pi toons ami frantic imbecility; 
you would perceive a slender aulaginisl clutching the back „f tin! 
bench with quivering talons, lest the coming t«mi|«*st should s ww j, 
him away; or you would sic the portly and appropriate figure of 
the representative of tile quorum of some lilt county, delving both 
his lists into the cushion, fully resolved that, if a man of his weight 
should be blown out, of the house, lie would yet secure his sent by 
carrying it along with him. It comes: the words which were so 
low and muttered, lieu,urn so loud that, the speaker absolutely 
drowns the cheering of Ms ow u party; and after he 1ms peeled some 
hapless offender to the Is me, ami tossed about his mangled remains 
through all the modes and forms of speech, the body of the orator, 
being subdued and la-ati a down by the cncjgy of his mvu mind au 
energy which you can neither help feel in;: m,r succeed in describing - 
sinks down, panting, exhausted. almost a lilWe s corpse.” 

Me have now nearly eincluded our parliamentary survey. We 
lmve SCI 11 the changes and wonders wrought by time in the 
constitution, practice, and influence of the two Houses of Pa,- 
liamenl. Once, all power was iu the crown ■ then again, (he 
barons were omnipotent -then came the great fact which IVliiw 
drink at their dinners as a standing toast “ The IV.,p| L .. y,,. 
sniircc of all ]mlit,leal power !” S» long as England remaius gieat 
- till the melancholy vision of Macaulay lie realised, and the 
traveller from New Zealand shall stand on the broken arches of 
Westminster Bridge and view the ivied ruins of St, Paul’s—the 
power of parliament must be paramount in our midst. As the 
source of legislation, as the great motive power of government, as 
the final court of appeal, it must ever live ; its future annuls may 
have in them less of excitement, party warfare may be toned 
down, men’s passions may grow calmer, elsewhere taler.t may seek 
the distinction hitherto lo be found on the floor of St. Stephen's 
alone ; side-by-side with parliament may exist a press of greater 
power, of higher aim, of more comprehensive view*; still it will 
li- e. rich in past glories and present, good, answering the uceessi- • 
tiis of the time, translating into legal acts the spirit of the age. 
Every year its duties will ho simpler - every year the people will 
rise Buperior to their representatives, unless humanity be a failure 
and progress an idle dream. 

What splendid jueiimrics duster round the old house! “By the 
table in that chapel, afterwards stained with Percival’s blood 
the brow of the boldest warrior lias tumod pale as lie stood up In 
receive tbe thanks of the house, and with trembling voico stam¬ 
mered forth his gratitude. Blake, and Albemarle, uud Sohomberg, 
Marlborough, and a greater even than that proud captain, the hern 
of a hundred fights, the Duke of Wellington, have there drunk in 
the pealing applause which heralded Westminster Abhey. At that 
bar the proudest of England’s peers have bent the head to depre¬ 
cate the Commons’ vengeauoe; the governors of millions—the 
ministers of state—have there bowed the knee, and iu their 
impeachment confessed the grandeur of the great national inquest. 
There the noblest sons of genius- Bacon, and Newton, and Wren, 
Addison, Gibson, and Mitford--have sat mute, hut ‘ not inglorious.’ 
There Oglethorpe taught the lesson of humanity in inspecting our 
prisons, and Meredith and Roiuilly plended against capital punish¬ 
ments, that criminals still were men. Those walls have rung with 
the shout of triumph as the slave -trade .went down in its iniquity. 
Peals of laughter have awakened the echoes of that chamber 
to generations of wits -Martin and (’oveutry, Charles Towimheml, 
and Sheridan, and Ginning. The hollow murmurs of sympathy 
have there rung back the funeral tribute to tho elder and younger 
l’itt, to Grenville and Horner, to that eloquent orator, conspicuous 
mining his countrymen, Grattan, who, in Ids dying hour, there 
poured forth his s ml. What exhilarating cheers the only rewards 
to Bt. .John for those lost orations which have polished for ever- 
hove ihove rewarded the oratory of Pitt and Fox.” 

The *ncw» bouse can have no such glory. Our fathers have 
laboured, and we have entered into their labours. The seed 1ms 
been sown-.-for the future nothing is left hut to gather iu the 
harvest. 
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LINCOLN, 


Tub magnlfloent cathedral of Lincoln in, next to that of York, the 
most stupendous, as well aa the most beautiful, monument of 
Gothic architecture in England, and stands on a hill, overlooking 
the town, and commanding a very extensive view, comprising the 
scenery of five or six counties. Its length from east to west is 530 
feet* and its breadth 227 feet. The doorway and two of the three 
towers date from the eleventh century, and justify the opinion of 
those antiquaries who attribute the foundation of the one to 
William the Conqueror, and of the others to his son William Rufus. 
It was afterwards rebuilt by Henry II., and dedicated to the 
Virgin. The most remarkable portions of this immense ediflee are 
the choir and the ohapel of the Virgin. The great bell, celebrated 
by the name of Tom of Lincoln, was long famous for its deep and 
resonant tone, which was heard at a great distance. In 1827 it by 
some means got cracked, and in 1834 it was broken in pieces. It was 
refounded, and repiaoed in the centra! tower the year following. 
Its diameter in the widest part is eighteen feet and it contains five 


earth and the trunks of trees placed with the branches outward. 
To defend themselves from the incursions of these barbarians, the 
Roman masters of the country surrounded the oity with walls, and 
formed the Foss-dyke, a canal about ten miles in length, connecting 
the waters of the Witham with those of the Trent, and thus forming 
a complete internal navigation between the Wash and the Humber. 
Henry I. cleared out the Foss-dyke, and improved the navigation; 
and it is still used as a canal from Lincoln to the Trent. The City 
derives its name from occupying’ the site of the Roman military 
station called Lindum, and stahds on the line of the great Rdhati 
rood called Ermine-stjreet. The fortifications were increased and 
improved by the Saxons, and at the time of the Domesday survey 
Lincoln was one of the richest and most populous cities in the 
kingdom. 

The ruins' of the bishop's palace, which was demolished during 
the civil war, stand a little to the south of the cathedral, and com¬ 
prise a fine hall, a gateway, and part of the kitchen. In the neigh- 
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tons and a half of metal. The weight of the old bell was only four 
tens and a half. The difficulty of swinging the enormous clapper 
is the reason why the bell is used only on rare occasions. Before 
the Reformation, the cathedral of Lincoln was one of the richest in 
the kingdom, but Henry VIII. appropriated the greatest part of 
its treasures, and during the civil war between Charles I. and the 
Parliament, the sumptuous tombs wore mutilated, and this splendid 
religions edifice was used, as a barrack by the soldiers oi Cromwell, 
.The cathedral is not the only remarkable monument in Lincoln; 
the rums of the castle erected by William the Conqueror, and the 
Hewport gate, attract the attention of visiters, and prove the 
antiquity of the city. The latter is an imposing structure of Roman 
architecture, ten feet thick, and sixteen feet wide in the archway. 
Whew tike country was under Roman domination, the district in 
which Lincoln is situated was inhabited by the OtfatooV • warlike 
tribe qf oarages, who painted their bodies with line pigment ex¬ 
tracted from the woad plant, and wore rings of Iran on their arms, 
■Wwte towns Ware mere collections of huts," defended by ramparts of 


bourbood of these ruins is a modem building, which the bishop 
occupies during his stay in the oily. Besides a great number of 
monasteries and nunneries, and other religious edifices, Lincoln 
formerly contained upwards of fifty churches, of which only eleven 
remain, exclusive of the cathedral, and most of these are small and 
much dilapidated. One of these, St. Peter at Gowths, is an ( old 
conventual church, and has a lofty square tower of Normauarehl- 
tecture. Some remains of the old castle are still standing on the 
hOi, westward from the oathedral, and the site of the other portions 
is occupied by the oonuty gaol and court-house, erected from the 
designs of Swlrke. The gaol is constructed cm the plan xeown* 
mended by the philanthropist Howard, but is said to bo too small 
fur the purpose of classification. The Guildhall (an anoiant Gothic 
edifice), the market-house, tb# assembly ;room, and the theatre, ■tff 
' the Wy other public buildings. But if there is nothing remark¬ 
able in.the Modern'edifices sf Linncte, ;tiw dificiiraoy' Si 
tip by 'the number of .antioph remtitis, ef which few tqwnsl^iS^f- 
land contains© many, 1 ,, . , 
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TIIE OLD ENGLISH HALL 

Domna the period when the, nobles of England were engaged in the The snooeaaor to Master John attained the oiWo rank of alderman, 
oiril ware occasioned by the disputed light of succession between purchased ah estate, and was called Squire ThornbuU; far which 

the houses of York and Lancaster, or vied with each other in the he is falsely considered by his descendants to hare been the founder 

number of retainers which they supported, aud the extravagance of of a very ancient family, 

their living, the merohants of London, by persevering industry and It is hardly ueoessary to inform the reader that, previously to the 

a steady increase of oommeroe, became a rich, imd consequently an time of the first Tudor, land was held only by feudal tenure. Tho 

influential portion of the oomraunity. sovereign granted estates to his vassals, subject to certain conditions, 

■ John Thorubull could scarcely be termed a inerohaut. He had as the reward of military service, Henry YU., however, resolved to 

started in life with ft sum of money hot equal in value to twenty weaken the power of tho nobles, whoso face, when united, had 

pounds of the present coinage. With this capital he fhrnished a often proved so detrimental to the interests of the crown, and even 

stall in the Cheape, for the sale of woollen caps and hose, John fatal to the life of the sovereign. Moreover, as ho knew tile plodding 

was a man of thrift. Ho rose early and retired late; he never lost traders of London had large stores of gold in their dusty chambers, 




wookuitos tuu. 


a customer, whoso patronage ouuhi be secured hy attention, civility, and being a keen sighted man, Tie resolved that a portion of tt 

or persuasion; his own garments were usually cast off by the most should be transmitted to his own coffers. With this view, 1 he 

respectable of his customers.'before he appropriated them to Ms invited the lord mayor ahd the principal ottisens to pay a visit of 
own trie; and ere he laid them by, if would not have been by state to Westminster Hall, to witness the games given in honour of 

any menus ah easy matter to decide on their original colour. His the queen oh Twelfth-night. On this memorable occasion, Alder* 

diet trite exceedingly simple, and it is doubtful if, during the whole man Thorabuli was one of the party, but—wlmt IS of fftr greater 

importance—he wae privately introduced to his Majesty, and given 
to understand that a certain officer of the royal household would Le 
ready on the morrow to draw up a deed, by which On estate, lately 
cedod to the cfrwn hy confiscation, might become the freehold pro - 
party (tf AMwmanlTbfirnb'nll andhis heirs (br evet. ' ; 

TtUm.dMi't^fo king 'Bari*'-’ himself, sttbeOxpeuse of the undent 

iflatoy 'tOmfttjfi whose ,pewB,*#»•' 


course of life life, ho was a downtimes within the walls of a tavern. 

When John Thorabuli died, he bequeathed a respectable inherit¬ 
ance to hit son, who, having considerably enlarged the business of 
his late father, becamo ln reality a merchant, and first assumed the 
honorary title ef Muster. Fortune fitrimred most of his schemes, 
and, thoughhe did not practise such rigid economy at his parent, 
he became one of the richest men in tits city. *■'. 
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faf lefts dangerous to the interest of tlie throne : and thus did the 
grandson of a pedlar become the first of that famous community 
of “Landed Gentry,” whose rank and influence have long since 
obliterated the distinction, once so clearly marked, between tbo 
nobility and tbo people. The first business of Squire Thornbull, 
upon becoming a landed proprietor, was to erect a hall upon his 
testate, of such extent as became the dignity of his new sphere. The 
situation which he selected was sheltered from the northern blaRls 
by a range of hills, whilst gentle slopes of luxuriant woodlands on 
'the east and west stretched far away into the opening valley. A 
noble river slowly wound its way along the plain, forming, with 
the surrounding objects, a scene of remarkable beauty and grandeur, 
of which the inmates of the hall might command a perfect 
view. 

The building itaelf enclosed a quadrangular oonrt-yard, was sur- 
ronnded by a moat, and approached by a drawbridge. A covered 
"■.(teeny in the southern range of the building, which in time of 
danger could he entirely dom'd, was the ouly entrance to the court. 


as will be seen by a glance at the ground plan, was occupied by 
various domestic offices. The frame-work of the whole building 
was of oak ; numerous beams and joists being fastened together 
by means of cross-bolts, and the interstices filled up with lath 
and plaster. Externally there was no appearance of order j tho 
roof was of various heights, and the upper apartments invari¬ 
ably overhung tho lower. (Wiles formed the principal architec¬ 
tural feature, and tho windows extended across tho whole range 
of apartments. In the interior, tho groat hall was, of. course, the 
principal part of the mansion. Its walls were lined with oak 
wainscot, and the floor was strewed with rushes. The principal 
articles of furniture were the oak dining-table, forty feet in length, 
with benches to match. Within a fire-place, almost as spacious 
ns a modern parlour, a huge pile of wood was constantly burning 
on the hearth. Luring the winter season, the doors were covered 
with loose arras, which the imperfect workmanship of tho joiners 
rendered absolutely necessary to tho comfort of the inmates. Tho 
buttery, divided from the kitchen only by means; of a p,•moiled 


* 




* 



A. Court-yard. 
I. Chapel, 


B. Groat Hall. C. Bed-room. D. Cellar. E. Buttery. 
K. Steward’s Boom. L. Barn. M. Dairy. N. Stable*. 


F. Kitchen. G, Bakehouse. H. Chaplain’s Boom. 
0. Entrance to tho Court-yard. P. Hall Porch. 


Tho ceiling of this passage was machicoiated, or pierced with holes 
like a cullender, ho that persons in the room above might, in the 
time of siege, pour hot water, oil, or mellod tallo.-/ on the heads of 
the assailants beluw. Exactly opposite, in the northern range of 
the building, was the principal entrance, which led to a spacious 
lobby communicating with the great hall, the buttery, and tho 
cellar. Over the two latter apartments was “tty lady’s chamber,” 
which occupied a middle station laitween the upper and lower 
stories, and resembled in appearance a hon-w keeper’s room in a 
modern mansion. Frem this apartment Lame Thornbull could 
look into tho kitchen, which stood cm the eastern side of the court, 
By means of a half door, such as are sometimes still seen iu old 
shop*; and thus she could watch the domestic arrangements of the 
household, scold her maids, and lie satisfied .that ever; thing went 
on in proper order. In the western range was the family chapel, 
with apartments for the priest and steward. The remaining side. 


screen, was furnished with a dining servioo of highly-polished 
pewter, and a large quantity of wooden platters and trenchers for 
ordinary use. Here the visitor always found a plentiful snpply 
of substantial fare ; and, during tho proper season, a dish of trout 
or a hnuneb of venison was never wanting, The cellar was stored 
with ale and oider only ; the family stock of wines lining more 
safely deposited in the Indy’s own room. Snell was Squire Thorn- 
bull’s residence at the Woodlands. 

When, however, he had established himself os a country gen¬ 
tleman, it must lio confessed that lie soon felt somewhat dis¬ 
appointed with his new sphere of life. Iu London, he had been a 
member of an influential corporation, daily associated with'men of 
Ids own rank, and frequently dined in tho presence of distinguished 
guests at the Guildhall. But at the Woodlands, he enjoyed no 
mere society than a modem emigrant might expeot in lie back 
woods of a rising colgpy. Fot country sports he had neither taste 
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This <#y,ef Bltomto.which, with Romeaed Venice, was tong one 
of to* mortdistingntsked scat; of Italiesgrt, is ivraarh:.lto for 
having prpduced a beautiful kind of ,m m ta t e l work which beois 
it* name, It ♦»•» ,»p|M4a of moealc i* ooetly materials, based upon 
directly opposite prifuriptea, to toosereoognised by ancient artists. 
On* of tSe ohlef of the** consists of an intelligent selection of the 
various shades of xdour presented by agates, jaspers, and other 
bard stones, out into forms adapted to a settled plan, and artistf. 
oally arranged with a slew to one predominant effect. This inge¬ 
nious combination produce* a kind of painting, in winch the varied 4 
hoe . of these beantifol productions are employed to imitate the true 
colours of nature, as well as the effects of light and shade. Leaves, 
flowera, butterflies,- birds, and even varied landscapes, are out out 
with the chisel and polished with the file. The artist contrives to 
give them the richness of tone which is found in nature, and at tbe 
same time the harmony of that great model by bringing together 
object* which there usually appear together. 

In the churches of Florence masterpieces of this kind of work 
may be seen, either Ulcerating altars or forniug part of the archi¬ 
tecture of jhese edtfloes. The palaces and museums of £uro]>e also 
contain specimens, more or less remarkable, of this work applied!* 
the ornamentation of furniture of various kinds. The most ancient 
Florentine mosaic work is plane, like that which the artists of 
antiquity produced with small cukeB of various colours, and which 
those of modern Home imitate; but iu later times the Florentines 
sought to. give some kind of relief to' their mosaic pictures, by 
inlaying upon the surface bard stones and other costly materials, 
which ttuqt modelled after nature, at one time to represent a fruit, 
at another a leaf, and at another a flower. Pine pearls, and even 


Tint BRIBE OF ROMANOFF.—II. 

/ . bt suvsitm. 

That day Olga wonders why her beloved mademoiselle is so pale 
indsjlent,but gains no information. There are topics concerning 
bribers that daughters may not learn. 

Qlga, though so young, is an kabitvi of the opera, and prepares to 
go this evening, accompanied, as usual, by Hiss Temple. The latter 
hastens her toilet, for an attendant informs her that hit excellency's 
daughter await* her in a certain room; she descends, enters, tire M 
door is heavily closed—she is again alone with the mareschal. The . 
light is but imperfect, but she can see that passion has passed like 
a tempest over his soul. # 

“ Ida,” he Bays firmly, yet with a show of sincerity as well at 
a respect which seems genuine, “ I love you still mote profoundly 
for what passed this morning; forget it- do—be my wins!—the 
wife of the proud mareschal, if you with. I must have you at any 
risk, come what may; 1 have loved you too long and profoundly to 
be gainsayed. Come, it is settled—let there be the peace of love 
between us.” His manner is all entreaty, all respect; ho is sub¬ 
dued to tbe humility of a child. 

" My lord,” is the film, unhesitating answer, “ under no cir¬ 
cumstances can any tie exist betwoen ns, even nnder the sanction 
of the proposal with which you have just honoured me. I levs 
another man, and I am an Englishwoman.” 

It is wonderful to*see the change a few words can effect; no 
greater than this whs ever instantly begot. It is like the change 
said to take place in Eastern seas: one instant the waves lie in a 
Summer's calm, the next heave as in a winter's tempest. There is 


diamonds, also found a place in these bas-reliefs. At tbe present 
day there are artists in France who produce works of this class. 

In the Museum of Oluny there is a remarkable specimen of 
Florentine art at the commencement of the seventeenth century, of 
which an engraving is given on the opposite page. It . is a rich 
cabinet; partly covered with mosaic work representing landscapes, 

' binli, fruits, and butterflies. Small bas-reliefs in precious materials 
are mingled with the lively colours of the mosaic, and form a mog- 
uiticest aneuMo by means of the variety of framing in lapis-lazuli, 
cornelian, and silver. Numerous figures, seated or standing, cary¬ 
atides iu silver, give a brilliant effect to the whole, and present a 
luxuriant richijess of materials, which can be but imperfectly repre¬ 
sented. hi way drawing or engraving. The upper fmrtion, which 
exhibits beautiful contour iu its forms, is, like the body of the 
work, enriched with mosaics and bas-reliefs surrounding carved 
work tod, projecting ornaments in silver and gilt bronze. Five 
statuettes iujgllt bronze surmount the whole, giving it somewhat 
the form of an elegant pyramid. 

T^ pJiiee^jlhwHi**, supported by four sphinxes, rests upon a 
taUe enriobOd trith square* «f jasper, covered with inlaid rnuther- 
of-jfor support* four columns, the capitals of 
whito aw adorned with beautiful carving and gilding. The oabinet 
cq>eiM:l* fritrt;hy the separation of the two doors, which meet in the 
middis, *nd the iuaer sides of which are deoorated with landscapes 
and bird* in Florentine mosaic. The interior compartments, which 
are jWdw* -^* 0 woesaes and drawers, underwent great changes 
, tif^k . <V,.,. !(■*. «f M» Florentine mosaics, 
whi^««ftti»^h*ve br*m herf,.have been replooed by miniatures in 

’ was first removed to Poland, 

of Napoleon ,1. It now 

stw||state«l, in the Museum of Ouny, a town-. 
infp^^wswt-jv irt «impA Mm for an abbey 

ef tht Beaediiftme order, founded in a, », 910 byWillisml., duke 
of.. , ; |^|jtjpit|S pad, Intuit ef Auvergne. ^ In the course ot about three 
oenturiee tjmp, tts foundation, th® estaWSshment had become exten- 
within itt walls Pope Innocent IY„ 
MtobitoopS, and other aoalesiaetical dlgni- 

' w* ■¥ ***»> JN*. m tb«« w**. 

, tlj|m :«^h«r M ,.«d a kqft'of attendant lord* and ladies, 


no mistake now to wliat race this man belongs—the ruthless eye, 
the clenched lips, the freezing words, are true to the pictures He 
Oustine, Golovin, and others, have given to the world. 

“Go!” says that iron voice; “this is Russia, not England. 

Go! / am unmoved from my purpose; what love' emmet effect 
power shall. Go!—but you will not csoape me.". . 

Perhaps not, for desputism, as I have said, is Argus-eyed; but 
purity can be strategic as well'as baseness, and eternal justice 
attends the-first. 

Unattended, except by Prince Romanoff, the grandfather of Olga, 
and tho usual retinue of servants, mademoiscHe and her beloved 
charge joss on |o the opera. Good angels are propitious. Here, 
round the stalks of a hduquot delivered to . her by a pretended 
servant, arc foil instructions from the excellent chaplain of the 
embassy. Miss Temple contrives to conceal the paper, and (wars 
it safely home. In this she reads, as soon as her attendants are 
dismissed fir the night, that Nova, the Servian shipwright’s 
daughter, and an assistant in the palace kitchen, will be ready to 
assist in jrer escape,’as well as be prepared with a dress; that 
Golovitz, one of the grooms of the chamber, will let her pass, 
as will also Karl, the porter; and that outside the palace walls 
the shipwright will await her; whose wife she must affeot 
to be. 

hoeing no time; but changing her drees for the one she find* 
ready in an appointed place, securing her jewellery mid money 
carefully about her person, packing up in the smallest possible 
compass such few articles as rite will need, Hiss Tample awaits the. 
appointed signal from Nova, Sitting down, she writes a brief 
letter to the mareschal mad a longer Mae to Her beloved Olga, y. 
entreatlug the latter to bear her to recollection, to write to her, , 
and, ff ever opportunity admit, to visit her in Engtond. She then,, 
take* this taigi Wtt|r into Olga’S ohamber, kisses her sleeping fooe, 
had retireswito oiraghed stop and sorrowing heart. „• ’AH the rest 
of her property Ida has to abandon; but she hopes that, with Olga 
to plead for her, the mareschal, when his anger is less, will be 
just enough to let it be packed and sent to England. 

At the given time, she escapes from the palace without observa- , 
ttovandjpn* the good shipwright. Her dress is that of a peasant 
women, ami she passes through the street unreregnised, though * 
koenly asggjpdeg. It *ev«al of the police on duty. The pa«*e Rto 
at a oonsiderablo dhtanoe freon the port, hot toe fatter n at lenp* >• 
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reached in safety. Tins ship liy wluch she is to sail is laden with 
corn, and hound to Oarlsorona; hut it lifts yet to lift its anchor Wild 
make some other preparations. As it would never do to run the 
risk of applying lira passport, arrangements have to he made that 
Mademoiselle Ms concealed in the com till Croustadt he passed, 
attd whilst these are effected she rests in the shipwright’s little 
w^pdch htmSS, And refreshes herself with food. 

eft Ukgth all is ready; she takes leave of these kind .though 
humble friends, who, in spite of poverty, have shown themselves 
(foffdrior to Russian vefl&lity, and going on hoard the little ship, is 
Mdtfftn hi the hold amidst corn that has been embrowned upon the 
$&I8* of Finland. The captain, a stalwart Finn, though somewhat 
tiftffiftrgle, is honest, and his ship takes its oyum to the Baltic. 
'Sift it Efts hot been long under Weigh before lie sees a sail in pursuit, 
4M Its ‘purpose being .inspected, the fugitive BngUshwornan Is still 
more closely hidden; for punishment will he his and his ship’s crew’s, 
tT found oonaiving at the escape of one marked out for official ven¬ 
geance. The Captain’s surmise is correct; his ship is overtaken hy 
a swift government corvette, is boarded, and is strictly examined; 
hut the Englishwoman's hiding-place escapes detection, and the 
ship is permitted ho pass, With an official document, which will 
Secure -it freedom from a second inspection in the port of Croustadt. 
But too Wary to lib lulled asleep, the captain bids the fugitive keep 
still hidden till they are out in the Baltic—a wise precaution, as, 
in spite of the charm of the official pass, there is & second search, 
though with result like the preceding. 

Atlengtli, ont amongst the sun-wasted ioeliergs of the Baltic, 
thu poor lady may come forth for rest and air. She lius suffered 
lttfetoftely from riiskness and intense anxiety ; hut the quiet of the 
captain's little Cabin, which he generously gives up to her uncondi¬ 
tional toe, in conjutiptioD with pure air and the power to take food. 
Soon restores her. 

Trammelled by adverse Winds and the low pitching waveB of the 
fWaiid left, the Corn-laden vessel makes hut slow progress towards 
Cftriscroria. On the tenth day the captain descries sail a-head; and 
towards night they are borne down upon hy a ship wearing the 
English ensign. The Finnish captain and his Russian sailors have 
iiu means of resistance, and none wisely is attempted. Their ship 
Ifi hoarded—captured; hut otherwise they meet, with that generous 
treatment habitual to Englishmen when conquerors. 

It is how that Miss Temple meets her countrymcu- -tolls the tale 
of her OScape from St. Petersburg—and receives in return "the most 
Hubfe offers of protection, It is sufficient that she is an Kugliub- 
Woman—an educated Englishwoman—an Englishwfltnim with yonth 
hud beauty. Eat Whither would she go ? The fleet has left the 
Sound; hut a corvette going thither would land her in Copenhagen, 
btfere the would get Slip to England. As it often is, one important 
quesiM is answered by another. 

“& the Ampbion with, the fleet 1 ” 

"“fee.”.' 

*’ How for a head ! ” * 

’ “ Not uiany leftgues. The prise will bo taken thither.” 

" bet me go there With it. t haw a friend on board the Alii- 
ptiloa who Will best advise me. It is Lieutenant Eliot.” 

The hoarding qffieer bows. Lieutenant Eliot is a friend of hfe, 
feVery facility shall he afforded her. 

1. base sjirfogs up; and Some four-and-twenty hours elapse 
neared, or (lie prise towed into it; amidst deafen- 
•W-aHluA. Twj eaptain of the boarding-ship proceeds at Ottos to 


i'/jlxvv,!.■»,* aii. - /* * mow mmm ii(| niututtv wisiQJi:- 

ttflROere. The eaptain of the boarding-ship proceeds at ottde to 
w t^?t to the adroir|I; his second lieuteuaut gaining leave ait 
* «ww of, sailors for the Ampidon, 

g akler of no long message—simply a name. It is broadl 
ud the bulwarks of the Ampbion can be distinct^ see* 
Ktotfa^k yeftsol. In no halg'tb of bgne ^e lieutenant re- 
mt, in Ooffipiuiy with another officer, as amiears by Us 
'dap which glitters ih the sun. 1 is thou^ the saiiorg 
pw fl^f ’ertaiid,' they row gatatly Across the filing wav®, 
l briog .thc fwP q&oeu to % Russian’ iffiig’s side. The one 

by t ««e who bfte fled from 1 ' 
tols'and ,his' rouhtty’esako. /TO i&ofritU'fe 
&beigh Ido intentojetfenito bear;/fiie 
^ ^sc’qschfc If 'the, fflWfli awns,; iujaan ^utewkSfe 
>W wiitij world found."- Finnish : «SuggiMiiie»% 


is aroused, and, Russian boorishness interested, She is borne 
down to the ofcbia : onoe there, die soon reoovers. 

There is little rime for lovere’ words or lovers’ dalliance : time 
is to brief as duty is stwu. A* Oouoisely to. he *a, Lieutenant 
BBot says what he bto to key. He propoftee, If permirifolft Be 
grouted, as there is a chaplain with the fleet, that they be married; 
as ft matter of safety and future good. They mufti be eseirated 
immediately after; that’i» no matter; for the corvette that Hill 
bear her to Copenhagen balls theft night; b«| the btftvd" and tWe 
true can yield -to the necessity of duty when rime austerely 
needs. v 

“ Under the sanction of my name, your position—even thrifegh 
the brief traifsit to Copenhagen—wilt he more satisfootoryi Otae 
there, it will lead to An official cade fob your forthet safety and 
your ]iassoge to England. If I fell; it will not only secure Jim A 
permanent provision, to Well as add to it What property it mint— 
but to bear it even for its oWipsake will not, perhaps, be he Weak¬ 
est or least tender argument:” 

Thus the lover pleads; nor, happily; in vaili. In A few minutes 
after this decision, the officers' boat is again occupied; Ibis tints 
hy a lady, in addition td the seamen and thrir officer, and it ihdots 
off from the side of the Russian brig amidst the cheers cf its rough- 
Hgibed crew. They are sorry to part with thigh beautiful gttebt; 
it is a trouble on fer more accounts than rife' feet that they are 
prisoners of the enemy. 

The Amphiou is reached; and all on board are tttouiftb’ed that, 
an English lady should have formed part of the Russian prise. But 
she is treated with great honour, and ft chief eahin is at once 
assigned to her brief use. After retiring to consult with his onp- 
tain, Lieutenant Eliot again quits the ship in the officers’ gig, and 
is rowml to that of tho admiral. He soon returns; this time nut 
in his own gig, but in that of the admiral, who is on board, by the 
sign of the flying pennon. There is another stronger—a grave, 
elderly mau, of clerical aspect.,. 

No time is or can be lost. The gig, reaching the ship, the 
admiral descends to my a few brief words to the English lady; 
then he ascends with her to the chief deck; the fleet’s chaplain has 
tin his gown—has his open book ; the lieutenant of the Amphion 
awl the English lady are ranged cm either band; rite admiral 
stands to give her away; and so, amidst the listening silenae of the 
mighty crew—amidst bristling cannon, and howltrer, and pyramids 
of cannon-balls- amidst all the stem appliances of slaughter and 
conquest—amidst the low catch of the sounding waves, With rile 
glory of the «nn trailing its golden length across the Waves—with' 
Hod above- -with stem brave heart* around, the seaman and the 
unbribed with- Russian gold are made one. Human rimers, that 
carry their echoes across the SOa, give the Amen of the Oriebru- 
tion. . 

After taking some refreshment, the young Wife has to bid a 
weeping farewell to her husband; the Admiral’s gig awaits her, fer 
Uiis is a time for only the autteref humanduties, . 

In half-an-hoitr more she is ou board the coWrite; Eg ton hour 
it-bus set sail, and the fieri, in tbfc hane afftvOftiag.ifttost to 
sight. * ’ ■ ‘ *’ 1 -■ ' ’ '. '■ ■■ 

For two days Ida Eliot n in Copenhagen, untWr 'the fend oftte pf - 

the eonsttl and "his wife. " ' " ili’ii .t^ii'iill'i' ' ttlTylii) 

ttrii ifexiety, Ifficbeto 'efeVfekfcriBAmft 'Afeiitt te ^S ^ieSBfeHl 
England, where a beloved fether Write to gP6* gfeid 1k„lw 
return. ' .* . /.- >■ -1 »i .rt> I'.i; 

- Here bow she waits the issues oFpeaiy^ 'Wfer^EAife 
with ^ftfets Of nah-Sssnes which iUnd «m»l# 
m arid hrs fte^ihillng ;AthhfetBfeglfeiitol 


1 nm no advdtott of wi^-lt » teimioal 'tt 

y^rii o 
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THE KORAN. 


fft ordertonnaerstond this remarkable book, which for more than 
t*dve mttitfm has brent tite bod© of law for many millions of the 
human rare, and to estimate its influence upon" the character of 
thosewbo ackhewledjfa It an the repository of religions troth, it is 
necessary to be acquainted with the drenmstanoe* under which it 
wa» produced. In the latter part of the ninth century, religion 
Irivd idmoBt (Kwvppsared in the tliicfe gloom Of ignorance apd mi per- 
etition. This w«* particularly the case in Arabia, where the 
descendants of Ishmael werd"idolaters, worshipping hideous images, 
with rites tm senseless As they were harbarnns, including even 
human Sacrifices. The tribe of the Kendites buried fhraale chiidren 
alive, and by other obscure oians they were sacrificed upon their 
altars. The merdlity of such a people must have been very low, 
as, indeed, we know if to have been ; for slavery and.polygamy 
were recognised institutions j and some authors hare aoeused them 
even of fanqihalfaw- They do not appear to hare had any notion 
of the immortality of the soul and of a future state; for the sup* 
posed trenslorWirtion of the dead into owls, which haunted their 
graves', be regarded as snoh. • 

TTia foreign*)* Ipfafad ip Arebia were very numerous. r Borne 
fumilies of fire.wonl}ippcrg were scattered along the Persian Gulf, 
and in the south were the Batmans, descendants of eolonfats from 
India, and Image-worshipper*. The Jews liad emigrated to Arabia 
in great numbers slier the destruction of Jerusalem, bnt the purity 
of their religion fas lost amid the fanciful legends of the Tajmud. 
Christianity had been established in several parts of Arabia, bnt so 
obsiinpd was it with the worship of images and relies, anil the 
wild and incredible legends of the saints, that it was little better 
than paganism. Thp sects into which the Christians were divided 
regarded each other with the most rancorous hatred; and, instead 
of cultivating the truth, frittered their mental energies away in 
diRenssfhg tile questions of the -digestion of the eaaramental bread, 
and the fri^nber eiaussl* fr^o eonld Stand on the point of a needle, 
The PollnMians dtiflfld the mother of Jesus, and made her the 
third person in Mis Trinity ; and the Maniohfrans end Maraionitas 
rejected tiie doefrtne Of Me res«weefioB, taught the transmigration 
of the tools of evibdSWh and mingled with fata spurion* phris- 
tianityiUm PowtAn allegory of Prausfi and Abrimancs, or the con- 
flint of hhe prhglploe'bfagood and evil. 

To plumlnaA tide gros* : spiritual dUthness—whotlisr among 
pdythefrtS, Jews, of $|iristiatf*-te ea%|q|p Me worship of images, 
and leqdmen bqok koowiedge of the one Tree God, the author 
of ' gn h l jl y^' -W ho his gqpgjjjgl mission. Hence he 

w|MM«inisp’ in btifrMjfrfltod, eternal and mi- 

potent to whom alone obedience and adoration are due; that all 
idolatry fa gfaifrd* end fMfftiwfag ti W i that Me soul is immor¬ 
tal ; anil that,-nt ib* resurreotiop and the hunt judgment, every 
one shsll ypn^re tb* rewind if'WffMI or Me punishment of 
his Md dare.' To this daty, Me mnemto's mil to prnyun fa the 
declaration that Allah fa great, and three fa no other god hut him; 
and wherever the Moslem* have established their power, the ohjeota 
of idolatrous worship—whether from pagans or Christians—havo 
lieen east down. Indeed, his followers hare carried their hostility 
to'idolatry so fkr as to abstain, not only from Mo pictorial repre¬ 
sentation of “the Deity, but from portraying the human form, 
because we are told in Me book of Genesis Mat God made man in 
Ills own Image, it was hot until the accession of the present Suj- 
tMftimt.tite rigour afajgik abstinence was departed from, Abdul 
Medjid haring stH hin^fttratt, set in diamonds, as a present to 
($ueso. Vi«tefia. But ijtm the Greek ohnrohes fall into Me power 
S’lihe conquering * Moslems, tile representations of saints and 
martyrs wtheirtoalts were made to disappear beneath a coat of 
Htnefrnafc; ’ w 

TFfabtog to operate upon Mu entire religions world—dreaming, 
petiutpa, of a universal pontifloate—Mohammed addressed himself 

% M v t|b'jcSti i a#f Christians, ft) frfrH h| ft Me Idolaters; ««<* W 

g» Awfafr WtoowraHe fawtt&gt 

fpjll'w m dispejift. ■ 

■.Mm/"Swires j y *ii Mg 

Jews, and freqheutly appeale to Me Old Testament for collateral 


evidence of- Me truth of His divine mission. With hath the Bilshr 
and -the Talmud he was well acquainted j for, during his journeys 
into Syria, previously to Me proclamation of Itfa mission as tbs obtof 
and fast prophet of Allah, he is said to hare conversed familiarly 
on religious subjects with several. Jew* and Christians of learning 
and repute, among whom Abulfeda particularly mentions a famous 
ntbbijcAbdoIloh Ibn Salaam, and Waraka, the nephew of hi* wife 
Khadijah, who, after deserting both the native polytheism and Me 
Jewish ereed, had embraced Christianity, and was well acquainted 
with both the Old and Mew Testaments. In order to oowulfate the 
Jews, he directed his first disciples to prey with their faces towards 
Jerusalem ; hut when ho found his advanoes rejected with ran* 
tempt, and his pretensions derided, he instructed them to make 
their pious genuflexions towards Mecca. 

Mohammed admitted the divine inspiration of the <Hd Testament, 
but aroused Me Jews of having falsified oertsin passages whfah did 
not agree well with hie own pretensions. According to M|ijpw» 
of divine revelation promulgated ip the Karen, Me will of tied had 
. been made known in snooession by 'Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
and Jesqs-their respective misslifas rising fa importance as the 
altered oiroumstonees of society required a toller revelation. ‘Thus 
the authority of Abrahgm fa greater than that of Nosh, and so on 
in regular gradation ; but Abraham was the special prototype of a 
true believer. “The patriaroh,” he says, in the second chapter of 
the Koran, was neither a Jew UlSr a Christian, for he believed in 
tiie unity of God : he was a religions Moslem, and Me friend of 
God; for Isfamism is nothing Wore than the faith of Abraham.’' 
Isfamism signifies entire dependence on Go4; and this high order 
of faith, which was so remarkably exemplified by Abraham, fa the 
leading characteristic of the Moslem faith. But U was Ifaffigpl— 
the father Of the Arab race—who, according to Me Kogan, 
the- belcyed son of tiie patriarch, and the chosen of God far the 
taorifioe; and from him Mohammed slimed <fag»nt fa a direct 
line. ■' 1 

As Moses wap q greater prqpfeet, qpd promulgated a toiler reve¬ 
lation of the divine will than AtintHfafa (fa.fr** Jfaff * 11 

higher order faqn Moses, and tift OlftlsMm dl#afasa|jqd;;^tabre 
compl®te<m« Man Mb Jewish- f f Jfiare Phtfafr 8» 
was tyuly tlip apostle of God,’’ says the Koreu ; “apd'frjg wards 
whioh he conveyed nnto M»Tf, nhd « «P^t proffafdtog, $0$ .M»i 
honourable in thfa wmW and M ifa Slfifa! i 

thoso who approgfij) near to the JdPMfr f)^Q|j4' ■ --TPM IflPifa W>A 
mere mortal, and pot the Bon of Ooti j hfa fatsmiei f > pttpd? 
hi) life, but» phantom «• Hntjfffa|^ito 

led Mohammed ft charge Me oiqfajiiqqii frith he 

seems to haw expected their epnyetMm, .pmrdfhg ‘Mf of 
God a purer doctrine Map Mat wfrfaji f ife " 

time they were treated wiM oknwqoy %pd moderation. 

Sons and property protected, and their worship tolereted ; and this 
wise and hnmany course —so" different from his treatment of the 
Arabian pagans—-waa strictly in accordance with the precept* of 
the Koran, which says that “ the prophet is nothing hut a teacher 
ami admpnisher of the people, who shall not be governed by rio ; 
lenee; the believers shall leave those wiio do not believe to M* 
punishment of God, for ho is Me only arbiter^ and will reward 
every one ns he deserves.” 

Having tires hriefly pointed out Mo .extent to which Judaism and 
Christianity enter into the-composition of Ialamfam, it fa*now 
neoesaaiy to notice those doctrines which are peculiar to the Moslem 
dispensation, fra Me last of the series of prophefa plid teachers, 
Mohammed ,fakes preeetleqce of Sefsop ; ho fa the real of the pro- 
pheoies; and wiM hjm the divine refaptoaq hare ceased. The, 
Keren is, therefore, the last 4 revelat|on of God’s will to man, con ‘ 
firming and verifying tiie P14 and New Teetaments, and setting , 
fr*M, m by which ?ajv»tipn So to be obfafa^ under the 
new dfapenMfeh, * 'ttfljfll ah^ wojto qre.ft^i neemrery to insure. 

’ffsd ‘fcpnerelenoer' ; fror telolrttefr* Meifrft: 
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no hope ; their portion ie the lowest pit of Jehanum-- the Moslem 
hell. Wicked Jews and Christians, dying impenitent, ore ,«on- 
demncd to portions of the burning pit where the heat is a degree 
less intolerable; and Mohammedans, of the same class, receive a 
little more fevour as the reward of their faith. The heaven of .the 
Moslems is eminently sensual—a paradise of odoriferons groves and 
pellucid streams, where the faithful enjoy the society of the dark- 
eyed Houris—celestial females, whose more than earthly beauty is 
described in ,the Koran in the moat glowing language. 

The practical duties enjoined in the Koran are : prayers at five 
appointed times each day, the face of the worshipper being turned 
towards Mecca; frequent ablutions, Mohammed well understanding 
the near relation of physical and moral purity ; attendance at 
divine service in the mosques every Friday j fasting during the 
month of Ramadan ; alms, to which the fortieth part of each per¬ 
son's inoome must be devoted ; and a pilgrimage to Mecca, if pos- 
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plisbed, and the system whioh he founded to have done all the 
good that It can do. It has outlived the timqwhen it had a great 
purpose to serve, and now only exist* as a protest agasnst idolatry. 
The fatalism ghUh so strongly pervades the Moslem thgplogy, and 
the strictness with which the powers and duties of the Bqltan are , 
prescribed by the Koran, form an insuperable barrier to the attain- 
raent of a high degree of civilisation and the development of ff®® 
institutions. Absolute predestination leads directly to Individual 
apathy and social stagnation. The recognition of the precepts ot 
the Koran as the only foundation of Moslem law, though it has in 
many instances given a cheek to oppression by the restrictions 
which'it imposes on the exercise of arbitrary power, hag nogr 
become an evil by fettering rulers in their efforts to promote the 
advance of civilisation ’and effect desirable reforms. This i* the 
great difficulty which Mahmoud had to contend with, and which 
now clogs the progressive tendencies of hi§ son. Reform and infi¬ 



ll hie, onoe in the course of a person’s life. Good works are much 
dwelt upon; without them, prayer and fasting, though they may 
advance the*worshipper to the portals of paradise, will not obtain 
him admission. Circumcision was an Arabian custom, which Mo- 
hammed retained, probably because it was also practised by the 
Jews. Polygamy had existed in tbs Fast from time immemorial; 
the r$ophet merely regulated it, restricting the number of wives 
which a Moslem may legally have to four. Murder, adultery, 
perjury, and false witness, are enumerated in the Koran as deadly 
■ usury, gaming, and the use of wine and pork, are probi- 

j^pf'iu strict terms. Creditors are also forUddeb to imprison 
>1heir ,%btto» or make 'Slaves of them. * 

to examine the Lnflnenoe off these doctrines mad 
. tMMPf 'tjfclWtoto* -the'people among whom .Shear have; 
.HHMWII rtontjwd. Iftoktag at its eftots from 

V Chrfotfon arid'tlm. Mend "tt, 
•mSfM , Mohammed' appeatoto he" atoo*#, 


delity are synonymous terms with conservative Mohammedans, 
and a reforming Sultan runs the risk of being dethroned as an 
apostate from the faith of Islam. * 

Without a change in the national faith; th«T progress of the 
Mohammedan nations must be very slou^enring them alvsys,very 
far behind those of Western Europe- jf^pfheqgg religions refer* 
mation is possible, would be an interesting Wbiect for investigation. 
To external influences they hate hitherto been inaccessible, ud.the 
experience of our missionaries seems to show that the 
uuMt tome foam wlthiu ; that some point must h* found la the 
Manlmn ereed itself whereon to plant the lever of , progress! Islam* 
into to nto witoout its sects; th® ghiitog, <m of the two .great 
divtsiato, rjjeattho traditions, and are mgre .tolerant and liberal 

ji^1,1 
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MOSCOW. 


Moscow, thtboly city of Russia, and ancient oapitol of her czars, is 
one of the njpst considerable cities in Europe; for, thopgh its popu¬ 
lation is lees than that of St. Petersburg, its superficial extent is 
much greater. Its circumference is generally stated at twenty-five 
and a half English miles; but a large portion of this space is 
Occupied by gardens, parks, promenades, and open fields for military 
exercises and fairs. The gardens belonging to tbe mansions of 
the aristocracy are very beautiful, and laid out with much taste; 
in summer, these and the parka and the public gardens add much 
to the pleasantness of the city, but in winter their aspect is cheer¬ 
less in the extreme. Moscow presents a fine and somewhat oriental 
appearance from a little distance, especially in tbe summer, when 
the gilded cupolas of the numerous churches are relieved by the 
masses of green ti-ees among which they rise. The cupolas are of a 
bulbous form, like those of tbe Pavilion at Brighton, and are 


The Kremlin, the ancient palace and citadil of the Russian 
emperors, gives its name to the central quarter of the city, which is 
surrounded by immense stone walls, with battlements, towers, and 
gates. Besides the old and new palaces, this quarter contains tho 
imperial museum, the arsenal, the treasury, the palace of the 
patriarch, and thirty-two churches. The old palace was built in 
1SA7, but only a portion remains, which the present emperor has 
had completely repaired and re-decorated, and famished in tho 
style of the period when it was first erected. The new palace was 
first built in 1743; and having been destroyed in the great con¬ 
flagration of 1812, it was rebuilt four years later by the Emperor 
Alexander. This building, however, was pulled down by order of 
Nicholas, who has had a new palace of remarkable extent and 
magnificence built opposite the old palace, which is to be incor¬ 
porated with it. The treasury, which is attached to the Vosnsseu- 
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covered with tin, which, when not gilded, is painted green; it is 
tbe form of these cupolas, end the numerous towers and minarets, 
which give the city its appearance. 

The tremendotfllconnCrarion of 1812, with the subsequent 
renovation and improvement of the city, has so altered its appear¬ 
ance, that the descriptions published previously to that ejioch arc no 
longer correct. “ The extraordinary mixture and contrast of mag¬ 
nificent palaces and petty huts, so often notiood by foreigners,” 
says Dr. Lyolt, “though stiU occurring m a few plates, no longer 
strikes the eye as formerly; Moscow is daily losing its Asiatic 
features, and assuming the appearance of the Capitals of Western 
'Europe. Happily for the lover of venerable antiquity, the Kremlin, 
which suffered Imperatively little* notwithstanding tiie attempts 
of the French to Slow it up, retains unimpaired its ancient 
irregularity and grandeur.” 


skoi Convent, contains the crowns, sceptres, arms, and drinking 
vessels, of the grand dukes and emperors, the value of whioh is 
said to exceed that of the collection in the Jewel Office of the Tower 
of London. In the church of the same convent a great number ot 
empresses and grand duchesses are interred. The principal churches 
of the Kremlin quarter are that of the Assumption, where the 
emperors are crowned and anointed, esteemed the most splendid in 
Moscow; St. Michael’s, which contains the tombs of the grand dukes 
and czars from the time when Moscow became the capital of the 
empire till the death of Peter the Great; that of the Annunciation, 
which is considered by some to excel all tire rest in architectural 
beauty, though smaller than the preceding; and that of the Trans*, 
figuration, remarkable only for its antiquity, having been built in 
1§28. After .the palaces and churches, the most striking chjeol in 
the Kremlin quarter is the Ivanovskaya belfry, at Ihe bottom ol 
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■which is the great bell, said to be the largest in the world, contain¬ 
ing tho enormous quantity of 3(iO,OOOJibs. of metal. This tower was 
destroyed by an explosion iu 1812, but has been rebuilt in tho same 
style, and is much admired for its height and architectural beauty. 

The JThitai-gorod, also surrounded by a wall, with towers and 
gd ten, is the trading quarter of Moscow, and contains the bazaars 
and principal shops, besides linen, cotton, and woollen manufac¬ 
tories, iron and brass foundries, distilleries, paper mills, etc., most 
of wldeb are under the superintendence of foreigners, chiefly 
English, Germans, and French. The chief public buildings in this 
quarter are the municipal hall, a very handsome edifice, aiul the 
printing-office of the holy synod, which contains thirty presses for 
priritirg theological works in Sclavimian, and educational books in 
Greek, Katin, French, and German, for the schools under the con¬ 
trol of the synod. In the Khitni-gorod is the monument erected by 
order of the Emperor Alexander in honour of Minin and 1’ogarski, 
who deli venal Russia from foreign domination in the seventeenth 
century, and placed Michael Romanoff, the first monarch of the 
reigning dynasty, on the throne. It consists of bronze statues of 
the two patriots, fourteen feet high, on a pedestal of red granite, 
adorned with bas-reliefs, and was executed by Marios, an eminent 
Russian artist. 

The Bcloi-gorod, the third great division of the city, surrounds 
the Kremlin and tho Khitai-goroil, excejit on the south, on which 
side the river Moskwa flows ; anil contains the principal public 
offices, the nniver.-ity, the governor’s palace, a nuinhev of churches 
and monastei ies, and the palaces of many of the nobility, wbo 
make Moscow their winter residence. None of the public offices 
are remarkable for arcliitectuial beauty ; but the palace of the 
governor is a magnificent edifice, and occupies a fine elevated 
situation. The palace of General Apraxin exceeds iu length every 
other private edifioc in Moscow ; but that, of Faslikoff is considered 
the finest specimen of architecture. Surrounding the-three quarters 
described, anil extending to the opposite side of the river, is the 
ZemUanoi-gorod, containing the depAts of the eommissariat and the 
imperial distilleries, the Imperial Philanthropic Society, the Medico- 
Chirnrgleal Academy, which has a good anatomical museum, and a 
lino collection of Btufled animals, fossils, and minerals ; and the 
church and monastery of St. Anne, a handsome Gothic edifice, 
with a very splendid interior. This quarter was formerly sur¬ 
rounded by a rampart qf earth, which no longer exists, the space 
l*ing now planted with trees, so as to form a promenade entirely 
round the city, like the Boulevards of Paris, 

The suburbs of Moscow form au irregular polygon, completely 
surrounding the Zetnlianoi-gorod, on both sides of the Moskwa. 
Some parts consist of streets and lanes, in which superb mansions 
alternate with wretched hovels, while others are like villages, 
separated from each other by market-gardens, meadows, and even 
corn-fields. In the suburbs arc the noble hospital, founded at the 
end of the last century -by Prince Galitsin, and named after him ; 
the extensive and magnificent hospital, in the Grecian style of 
architecture, founded in 1810 by Count Bheremetoff j the military 
htspital, founded by Peter the Great; the splendid barracks, built 
for a palace by Catherine II., and converted to its present purpose 
by the Emperor Paul : and a numlier of churches and monasteries, 
some of which are worthy the attention of travellers. The aspara¬ 
gus, grown in the suburban gardens, is celebrated all over Russia 
for its size and superior flavour. 

The manufactures of Moscow have made considerable progress 
during the last fifty years. In 1808, the number of large menu- 
factories of linen, woollen, cotton, silk, and leather goods, bats, 
paper, porcelain, and earthenware In the province, most' of them in 
the capital, was 3!>4, which, in 188», had increased to 780. It is 
also a place of groat trade, and, indeed, nifty be called the centre of 
the inland trade of the empire, as St. Petersburg is of the maritime 
trade. The annual value of the imports is eetiraated at five millions 
pf roubles, or about £7.10,000. The population of Moscow is 
Stated in the most recent accounts at 800,000. 

The amusements of Moscow aro not numerous. The principal 
theatre » avast, edifice,but very inferior, both 'In internal derom- 
tion and the character of the performances, to the imperial theatre 
at Si. Petersburg,, A tenth of the proceed? is appropriated to the 
gtt^pqirt of the Foundling Hnspital, founded byOdherifie II. in the 


year 1762. Concerts are giveu occasionally, but the chief resort of 
the aristocracy in the winter is the Assembly Rooms, whore balls 
are given every Tuesday evening, from October to May, in ft fine 
saloon, with an alcoved ceiling, supported by a colonnade ot Co¬ 
rinthian pillars, of white scagliola. Only mom hers of the nobility 
have the eutr/e, the annual subscription being for gefltlemen fifty 
roubles, married ladies twenty-fivo roubles, and unmarried ladies 
ten roubles. FAtes are sometimes given at the I’runia Gardens, 
with music, and an illumination at night. For the humbler classes, 
there arc low places of amusement, where the entertainments con¬ 
sist of singing and dancing, the performers being generally of the 
gipsy race. 

According to Russian tradition, Moscow derives its name from 
Mesbecli, the son of Japhetb, and grandson of the antoililuviau 
patriarch, Noah, wbo settled on the spot shortly after the deluge. 
Until within a comparatively recent period, this idea was coun¬ 
tenanced by the best biblical commentators; and a Jewish rabbi, 
about half a century ago, made this application of the passage :— 
“Woe is me, that I sojourn in Moshcch !"’ In consequence of this, 
it is said that the prayer for the emperor, which, up to that period, 
hail been read iu the synagogue, has-been omitted, except when 
some Christian, supposed to he acquainted with Hebrew, has 
happened (o be preseut. According to more reliable accounts, the 
city was founded by the Grand Duke George iu 1147, and enlarged 
and improved by bis son Andrew. It did not become the capital, 
however, until 1328, when tho Grand Duke Ivan transferred the 
sent of government from Vladimir to the rising city of the Moskwa. 

At this time, however, and long afterwards, the city (lid in it extend 
beyond the Kremlin quarter, which became as much an object of 
veneration to the Muscovites ns Mecca to the followers of Mahommed. 
The capital has always been regavded with this mingled admiration 
and reverence : “Wbo can resist God ami the great Novgorod 
was a common saying when that city.was the capita); and when . 
the seat of government was transferred to Kief, that place was 
regarded as “the holy oity,” and the “mother of all tho Russian 
cities.” Hence Moscow has also been called “ The Holy City,” ami 
more familiarly, “Mother Mosoow,” or sometimes “StoneMoscow,” 
because the principal buildings nrejjf that material, which is rarely 
the case in Russia, where, except in tho large towns, oven tho 
churches are built of wood. 

The history of Moscow embraces Mia usual series of fires, pesti¬ 
lences, famines, and tumults, common, to most of the greet cities of 
Europe. In the reign of Boris it wax desolated, by a famine so 
severe, that the inhabitants were reduced to cannibalism j and no' 
city, except Constantinople, hat been so often devastated by fire. 
These have been mainly owing, as in the ease of the Turkish 
capital, to the general use of wood in the construction of dwelling- 
houses, great numbers of which are still built of that material. 
The tremendous conflagration of 1812, the effects of whiob have 
been already noticed, constitutes on important epoch in the history 
of Moscow, and is so used by the inhabitants in thoir calculations. , 
With the importance of that event the Russians are so fully im¬ 
pressed, that the 25th of December has been made a day of thanks¬ 
giving for “tho deliverance of. the Church and the Russian empire 
from the invasion of the French and tweuty other nations who 
came with thorn.” 

Out of Russia, the belief is general that the conflagration, which 
destroyed two-thirds of the city, was the work of the Russians 
themselves, and that it was ordered by Count Rostopscliin, the 
governor of Moscow, in order to deprive the invaders of winter, 
quarters, and compel them to retreat In that inclement season. 

The disastrous consequences to the Vritfe, are^io well known to 
need relating hereand it is absurd to kuppoflff that they would 
have destroyed a city, upon their possession of which all their 
hopes of success depended. But in Russia the belief is general that 
the destruction of the city ,was tbp work of the invaders; and 
much indignation is manifested on the expression of a contrary 
opinion, That it is etill attributed to the French is probably 
ow%! to the fact, that Alexander charged them with H at the time 
as a means of exciting the. passions of tho army and people against 
them; and to avow the truth now would be hardy^doeent, Count 
Rontopschin would never acknowledge that he was the. author (if 
the fire, and published a pamphlet in 1823, in which, he positively 
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denies that it was the result of his orders. The truth, however, 
must be known to many of the upper classes, though policy has 
dictated its concealment; and, indeed, there are allusions in the 
works cif Bus dan authors which leave little room for doubt. 
Karamsiu, the historian and pout, has a tolerably plain avowal of 
the fact in a jiocm which has been thus translated by Dr. Bowring, 
in his "Russian Anthology:”— 

“ I’roud city! Sovereign Mother thou 
Of all .Sclavonion cities now; 

Work of soven ages !—beauty once 
Am! slory were around thee spread; 


Toil-gathered riches blessed thy sons, 

And splendid temples crowned thy head; 
Our monarch) in thy bosom Ho, 

With sainted dust that cannot die. 
Farewell! farewell! Thy children's hands 
Dave seised the all-destroying brands, 

To whelm in ashes all thy pride. 

Blase! blase! thy guilt in dames be lost, 
And heaven and earth be satisfied 
With thee, the nation’s holocaust! 

The foe of peace shall find in thee 
The ruined tomb of victory." 


SEALS. 


With the exception of the whales and their allies, the seals, 
perhaps, at first sight exhibit a greater departure from enr ordinary 
idea of L :a*h than any other mammalia. Although still undoubtedly 
quadrupeds, their legs are so completely inclosed within the skin of 
the body, that nothing but the feet project, and of these, the hies 
arc united liy skiti, so as to form fins or paddles, adapted almost 
solely for the propulsion of the auiraai through the water. The 
position of the hind legs, too, is very singular: they are turned 
completely backwards, so as to form a sort of broad double-tail fin, 
very similar, both in appearance and action, to the tail fin of the 
whale. But in these, as in the fora feet, all the parts existing in 
the most perfect quadrupeds are to be recognised; whilst the tail 
of the whale is really a fin, and has nothing whatever to do witli 
the hinder extremities. As might be supposed from the fora of 
too limbs, the seals are by no means at home on dry land; wheu 
out of the water they flounder about in rather an awkward 
manner, by a wriggling action of the belly assisted by the fore 
paws. But in tho water the fish-like form of their bodies and 
their powerful paddles render them very active; and in this,, their 
native element, they swim and dive with great rapidity, In pursuit 
of the fishes and other mnriue animals which constitute their 
general food. 

The common seal (P/tooa vitulina), which is found in most seas, 
but is especially plentiful on the Arctic coasts, is of a yellowish-gray 
colour, usually covered with dusky or blockish spots. Its usual 
length is about three feet, but it sometimes measures as much as 
five or six. It 1ms a rounded head, somewhat resembling that of a 
dog, whence it lias obtained tlte name of ,f the sea-dog." The eyes 
are very large, soft, and black, giving it a most intelligent expression 
of countenance; it foas no external ears, but tho orifices are fur¬ 
nished with a valve, which the Animal can elo.se when under water, 
so ns to prevent the ingress of that fluid. These animals are 
o. immnn on some pqrts of tho British coast, hot on the coast of Greeu- 
land they exist iq bitmmerablc herds, in spite of the destructive 
warfare that has been waged against them for ages, both by the 
nativo Esquimaux and by Europeans. To the latter tho tseal-flshepy, 
as it is tehned, furnishes only two products, oil and fur; but so 
indispensable is tho seal to the ysry existence of the Greenlander, 
that it has heen said that the sea'll hig field And the seal-fishery 
his harvest. The skin of the soft!, Whan deprived of the long 
and rather coarse hair whiob forms it» outer coat, furnishes a soft 
downy fur of a light brown or fqwn colour, which was formerly in 
considerable repute in England for makiug caps, great-coat collars, 
waistcoats, slippers, and similar articles of winter comfort; but it 
provides the Orcenlandcr.with the whole of bis clothing; and to a 
people who depend so much -o a seafaring life for their subsistence, 
its capability of resisting jwiter is not one* of its least desirable 
qualities. The ojffcwhiottTB used in Europe only for burning in 
lamps, not merely serves this purpose amongst the Esquimaux of 
Greenland, but is also employed by them for heating their winter 
dwellings, and, strange as it may appear to European tastes, it 
likewise forms one of their favourite beverages. Mr. W'Oulloeli, 
however, in speaking of the oil, Says, that “when, extracted before 
putrefaction has commenced, U is beautifully transparent, flee 
from smell, and not unpleasant in its taste.” 

, But every part of the seal is of importance to these people. The 
skin not duly furnishes them with the warm clothing so necessary 
in their' climate, but provides their boats and tents with a water¬ 
proof covering, and when tanned forms a strong and serviceable 


leather for their shoes. The intestinei are used to form windows, 
curtains for the front of their tents, summer clothing, Nliirts, and a 
number of oilier articles; the sinews furnish them with threads to 
sew them together; the bones are used as tools and for the heads of 
spears; and the flesh forms their most important article of final. 
This is said to be fur more palatable than that of the whale, and 
the fried liver is said by Seovesby to be esteemed oven by Europeans 
‘ 1 as an agreeable dish." 

In fine weather the seals are very fond of basking in the sun ; 
and vast herds of them are often seen thus engaged upon the ficbl- 
ice. In these situations, which are called “seal meadows,” the 
hunters endeavour to surprise them, while sleeping, to as to inter¬ 
cept choir attempted retreat into the water, to which, as an asylum, 
they always direct their course when alarmed. They are generally 
destroyed by knocking them on the nose with dubs, a single blow 
lieiug suflicieut to dispatch them. The European seal-fishery has 
boeu carried on almost entirely by ships sent out every spring from 
Hamburg and Bremen ; and some of these have captured as many 
qs four or five thousand in one voyage. The whalers, also, fre¬ 
quently take to sealing, probably to make up for bad success in 
their regular ooonpation. 

In their character Beals exhibit many amiable points. They are 
affectionate to their young; and the latter, in return, are said to 
Is most dutifully oliedicnt to their parents ; and the males fight 
vaiorously in defence of their wives and families. . lit confinement, 
especially When taken young, they are cosily tabled, and then 
exhibit much of the attachment of a dog for their master. 

There are many other species of seals, all inhabiting the seas of 
different parts of the world, but delight!ug principally in the coasts 
of the Arctic and Antarctic regions. Sonic, indeed, are found in 
hatter climates ; and one, the Monk Seal (Phuca nionquAasI, repre¬ 
sented in our Illustration, is tolerably numerous in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. It bears a considerable resemblance in form to the common 
seal; hut the toes of the hind feet ATO destitute of claws, and the 
animal sometimes attains A length qf from pen to twelve feet. Tins 
seal is often carried about the continent of Europe hi shows, and 
some extraordinary accounts are given of ttjs docility ; thus it has 
been said to pronounce words ; and Aldrovand describes a spaqj- 
men, probably of this species, which had been taught to utter a cry 
of pleasure whenever the name of a Christian prince was mentioned, 
but to remain perfectly still when the Grand Turk, then the terror 
of Bjurope, was named. 

The largest of the northern species is the Morse or ’Walrus (IV»- 
chechtit ffirmanit), which is sometimes as much as twenty fret iu 
leugth, and as think in the body as an ox. The most striking 
peculiarity of this animal consists in a pair of formidable tusks, 
which hong down from tho angles of the upper jaw, and arc of great 
service to him in raising # his unwieldy body out of the water, when 
he wishes to rest upon the ice or rocks of his Arctic abode, Tho 
walrus appears to feed, at all events in part, upoa seaweeds ; and 
a specimen, which lived for some time at St. Petersburg, was 
nourished on a sort; of vegetable broth, of which carrots and other 
succulent roots formed an important part Tho tusks of this ani¬ 
mal furnish excellent ivory ; and the sobontinious fat or blubber 
yields a large quantity of oil; but the qualities of the meat aw 
not sp welftasqertftinod, some voy/rgers describing it as excellent 
eating, when ti» prejudice arising from its dark colour hail been 
overcome, while others have /declared it to be s.> bad that oven the 
dogs reject it with disgust. The walrus, which is also called the 
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Sea-horse, occasionally wanders to a considerable distance from its massacre was so indiscriminate—the mothers being killed before 
* accustomed haunts; and, according to Dr, Fleming, a specimen was the young were able to shift for themselves—that the animals 
shot in December, 1817, on the coast of Harris, in the Hebrides. became nearly extinct. 

One of the southern seals, called the Far Seal, par trcdlence Of the other species inhabiting the Southern Ocean, several attain 
(Arclocephalits Falkhndicut), furnishes by Sir the greater portion a considerable sire. One of the most singular is the Leonine Seal 



«■» HOEK SEAL (PHOCA SOIfACnUs). 


of the article known in Europe as sealVakin. This species was 
formerly v*ry common on the shores of the islands of the Southern 
Ooea^ -fl^eciaily about the Falkland Islands, from which Us name 
it derive/ But in the course of. a year <>■. two, the avarice of 
BM o pm ms desteoyed as many as three hundred and twenty thou,. 
itnd of these animals; thus defeating ltd own object: for the 


or Bea Blephant (/Morutiga clephantina), the nude of which hat a 
curiwa appendage to the nose, resembling a proboscis, of about a 
*>* length. This seal, which lives in large herds on the shores 
of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, Is often five-awl-twenty or 
thirty feet long; and as its fu furnishes a large quantity of most 
excellent oil, its pursuit 1mm become of great importance. 
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FRANCOIS ARAGO. 


Fhakooh Doimnetr* Aha so, the eminent astronomer, was born on 
the 28th February, 1788, at Bstagel, at the foot of the Pyrenneea. 
Hta father was a small proprietor, owning some vineyards and 
olive groves in that commune, the proceeds of which scaroely 
sufficed to maintain his numerous family. But removing to Per¬ 
pignan at the Revolution, he distinguished himself by his public 
spirit, and was enabled to placo his son in a good school at 


On leaving the Polytechnic, he received an appointment at the 
observatory of Paris, and was shortly afterwards associated with 
it. Biot, in the operation of measuring an arc of the meridian in* 
Spain. The operation was one of toil and difficulty, for he had to 
travel on foot through the mountains which divide the provinces of 
Valencia and Catalonia faun that of Arragon; hnt youth and a 
robust constitution enabled him to surmount every obstacle. While 



Toulouse. The youth had already given evidence of superior 
abilities, and on presenting himself aa a oandidate for pupilage at 
the Polytechnic School, Ms first answer so astonished the examiner 
that-he sent him to Paris at once, with a complimentary recom¬ 
mendation. At the Polytechnic he made rapid progress in his studies, 
and gam the fast public evident of his republican tendencies by re¬ 
fusing to subscribe Ms adhesion to the constitution of the empire. 


engaged in bis measurements, war commenced between France and 
Spain, and the mountaineers, who* ignorance incapacitated them 
from appreciating young Arago’s scientific labours, attempted to 
seise Mm, alleging that he made fires in the mountains to direct 
the movement of. the French troops. He found means, however, 
to reach the coast In' disguise, bat l*ing unable to get away, he 
retraced Me steps, and j laced himself under the protection of the 
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authorities, •who put him in prison for safety, hut not till lie had 
liecn wounded and narrowly escaped dcafh at the hands of a furious 
mob. By the connivance of the captain-geueral of the province, he 
escaped from prison after a brief incarceration, uud embarked in a 
fishing-boat for Algiers, where lie hoped to find a vessel bound for 
•Marseilles. Xu this hope he was not disappointed, and was within 
sight of that port, when the vessel in which he luni embarked was 
captured by a Spanish privateer and taken into ItosaH. The 
authorities there seem to have desired some pretext for confiscating 
the Teasel, and confined Arago in a dark and dirty cell, alleging 
that lie was a refugee Spaniard; for the vessel in which he had 
embarked was an Algerine one, in which the Bey had sent two 
lions as presents for the emperor. One of these lmd died ou the 
voyage, and A in .20 fouud means to forward a letter to the Dey, 
informing him of the seizure of the vessel, and that the animal in 
question had been starved by the Spaniards. The Dey was terribly 
enraged, and addressed an augry letter to the Spanish government, 
demanding compensation for the seizure of the vessel, and threaten¬ 
ing war in the case of refusal. This led to the surrender of the 
ship and the liberation of Arago, who proceeded on his voyage in 
her; but the crew were incompetent to the navigation, and losing 
their reckoning, landed him at Bougie, ou the Algerian coast. 
From tlnnee he travelled ou foot to Algiers, disguised as an Arab, 
and oil his arrival found the Dey dead, and the city in an uproar, 
occasioned by a conflict between two claimants to the succession. 
One of these was killed, and his victorious rival demanded payment 
from Franco of a pretended debt, imprisoning ns a guarantee every 
Frenchman in Algeria. 

After enduring many hardships, Arago obtained bis liberation; 
and haring narrowly escaped capture by a British cruiser, at length 
reached Marseilles. He immediately repaired to Faria, where lie 
was elected a member of the Institute. Now commenced his long 
and glorious career of scientific discovery. To mention all that he 
lias done in this way would far exceed our limits, llis determina¬ 
tion of the diameters of planets, afterwards adopted by Laplace; 
the discovery of ooloured polarisation, and that of magnetism by 
rotation, wliiob gained for him the Copley medal of the Itoyal 
Society, would alone suffice to place him in the first rank among 
the scientific geniuses of the age. In a few years he became a 
member of every great scientific society in Europe. He visited 
England, and received the honorary citizenship of Edinburgh and 
Hhisgow; and in his own country lm won the esteem and respect of 
all classes, aiul of men of all shades of political belief. Jib lectures 
mi astronomy were invariably attended by crowded audienoes; and 
the Hvgei which, after his elevation to the post of secretary to the 
Academy of Sciences, it became hi» duty to compose on the decease 
of any (if its members, were superior to any that had appeared 
liefore. 

The political opinions of which the eminent academician lmd 
given evidence in his youth underweut no modification in mature 
years, though lm never took so active a pari in politics as his 
brother Etienne. His sympathies were always with the people: 
and when the revolution of 1830 broke out, and the streets of 
Paris wore rad with blood, he went to Marshal Marmont, with 
whom he was ou intimate terms, and besought him to seize the 
oppoitunity of redeeming his reputation from the stains of 1-814, 
by resigning the command of the army, and thus staying the further 
effusiou of blood, The marshal wits deeply affected, but seemed to 
feel that snub a step would subject him to the stigma of a double 
treason; his position was a painful one, ho said, but he must do 
Ids duty to the king. Arago loft his pre->i nee with regret; but the 
firmness of the marshal ouly retarded, without preventing, the 
downfall of the elder branch of the Bourbon dynasty. In the 
el’ctious which followed the revolution, Arago was chosen to repre¬ 
sent the. department of the Pyrenees Oi telltale* in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and joined the party of the extreme loft, that of the 
ultra-liberals and republicans, 

Two years later, when the barricades were again raised by tho 
Parisians, he was one of those leaders of the opposition who 
Disenabled at the house of Lafilte, and, Mievlhg the insurrection 
triumphant, appointed a deputation to wait up,a Louis Philipp, 
to dicta(o to him the terms on which lie would be allowed to retain 
the wrvereignty of Prance. But by the time tho deputation reaohod 


the royal presence, the insurgents lmd been driven liack upon the 
Faubourg St. Antoine; and they judged it prudent to confine their 
mission to urging upon the king tho policy of making some con¬ 
cessions to the people, and extending his clemency to those who had 
riseu agaiust his government. The insurrection being suppressed, 
pnd no hope remaining of a speedy subversion of the uionafrehy, 
Arago turned his attention to the beat means of conserving the 
freedom which still existed, and, in conjunction with Lafhyctto, 
Armand Carrel, Oaruier-Dages, Annum! Marrast, Oormenin, and 
others of the republican party, established the Assocjationjbr the 
Defence of the Liberty of the Press. 

Though his republican opinions nnd bis connexion with the men 
wo have named rendered him ineligible for office under Louis 
l'hilippo in a political capacity, his reputation as an astronomer 
and mathematician was so high that he received the appointment of 
chief of the Itoyal Observatory at Paris, which he retained till his 
death. The active part which he-took in politics during the latter 
years of the reign of Louis Philippe did not diminish the ardour of 
his scientific pursuits; and the distinction which the Paris Obser¬ 
vatory lias gained in the annals of astronomical science was mainly 
owing to llis genius and assiduity. Among tlic subjects upon which 
his pow erful intellect threw additional light at this time was the 
scintillation of the stars, wliicli he ascribes tu the circumstance of 
their rays passing through atmospheric strata haviug vaviuus degrees' 
of heat, density, and humidity, and combining in the focus of the 
telescopic lens, where they produce images of varying colour ami 
intensity. 

During the session of 1847, a union of tho various sections of the 
left was effected ou tho question of a reform of tho electoral law. 
Thiers and Dupin, unable any longer to endure their exclusion 
from office, tendered their support to Odillon-Bairot, who had long 
been known as an • advocate for an extension of the suffrage, and 
who readily accepted the aid of such distinguished converts. Arago 
cordially joined awl promoted the fusion, ns he would have done 
any measure which tended to further the greater end which he and 
liis party had in view. The nation received tho project with 
unbounded enthusiasm; but, in the agitation which then •com¬ 
menced, the republican leaders kept in tho background, permitting 
OdiUon-Barrot, Thiers, and Dupin, to receive all the honour of the 
movement, while they secretly prepared the people for the struggle 
which they saw impending, 

The result proved the soundness of thoir judgment, as well as 
the hold which they had upon tile public mind. When the repub¬ 
licans were armed and successful, when every street had its barriem^, 
and tlic blood of the jieoplc crimsoned the pavement, It was too late 
to talk either of a reformed ministry or a regency. The^rfiffiSWie 
was established with the assistance of Odillon-Barrot and* his 
colleagues, hut very much to their dis»ppointmeh|, ;l»3’ r^ret. 
The prominent part which the venerable acadmnician^^ taken in 
politics tor so many years, and the steadiness and timmijmt# with 
which he had voted with the ultra-liberal party,'|^&^d his 
nomination as a member of the provisional governy, c 
ministry of marine was assigned him. He had now 'afi l^mn^uiity 
of assisting in the application of the principles for wbjB|i|i&(d 
contended from his youth, nml lie succeeded in <MnBn$5r 
the republic the adhesion uf the whole of the marine 
During the brief administration of the provisional governmenvlhr 
discharged the duties of his offiee with honesty and ability; undo 
when the republic merged in the empire, he retired from the arena" 
of political strife, and applied himself with undiminished ardour to 
those scientific pursuits, which had already obtained him such high, 
and honourable celebrity. >, 

When all persons holding appointments under the imperial 
government were required to take the oath of allegiance to Napoleon 
III., Arago, remained truu to his principles, and refused. The 
emperor jiaid him tho high but deserved compliment of dispensing 
with the oath, at the same time allowing him to retain his appoint¬ 
ment nt the Observatory. Having lived Hearty Sixty-eight years, 
sap the first republic and the first empire, the vortored 'monarchy, 
the second republic, and the restowsl, empire, And '$e 

astronomer died on the 2nd' 

knew his worth or admired Ms gi " ‘ 
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AN ADVENTURE ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 

As American schooner not long since sailed from New York to tlic 
west coast of Africa with salt buffalo on board to exchange for ivory, 
which was to be taken to St. Helena for sale. Having landed, one 
evening, near Delagoa Bay, they wished to set sail on the following 
morning, but such was the violence of tho son and contrary winds 
that they could not possibly get out. Iu this trying position the 
captain and tho second steersman resolved to go to Belugas Bay by 
land and get more men, as all the sailors, with the exception of 
two or three, were attacked with fever. Tho undertaking was a 
Vqp (.tiresome one, even to rashness, considering the (Unger of failing 
a prey to fever or the treachery of the natives. They took no weapons 
with them, thinking it of no use to burden themselves with them, 
and accomplished a journey of from twenty to fivc-aud-twenty miles 
without any inconvenience. At length, however, they were joined 
Ity three natives, one of whom retired after a while on the prefcenoe 
of fetching water, while the other two kindled a fire nnd began to 
roast some kind of corn, which they offered to the Americans. 
Meanwhile the one who had gone away came hack with seven other 
natives. 

The captain, anxious to save time, determined to proceed on his 
journey, though the sun was only just going' down. To relieve 
■ themselves of the lotrden of their bundle of clothes, they entrusted 
it to the natives who followed. When they came to the foot of a 
steep hill, which afforded a fine prospect over il picturesque valley, 
they halted for the night and lighted a large fire. As might be 
expected, the curiosity, if not traitorous intentions, of the natives 
prompted them to look into the bundle to Bee what it contained. 
This the captain would nut endure, aud such was his violent 
indignation that a quarrel ensued, which was just what the natives 
wanted. Their object might have been easily conjectured when 
one of the three went professedly to fetch water and came lack 
with seven comrades. Although a natural dread of the whites 
restrained them from open attack till night came on, their wild 
passions now suddenly hurst forth with tremendous fury. They 
rose as one man, collected together in a body, and hurled their 
spears at the two unfortunate whites. Tim captain advanced 
Isihlly to meet them.' Boon, however, having received several 
wounds, lie wan oomjielied to seek safety iu Sight. Exhausted by 
loss of blood, he was almoet immediately overtaken nnd struck to 
the earth—to all appearance dead, though it is not certain that he 
really was so. 

The steersman, who had turned aside when the first spear was 
Trt&ted, was pierced by two in the right arm, and bit near the right 
he snatched up a spear and hurled it with dreadful 
vio^pl.^ those who were standing nearest, two of whom imrne- 

I But against such a disparity of numbers it was 
st*«t desperate courage to prevail, and he was at 
by a blow on the head from a club. As he iay in 
(mooasciousness ami withont the slightest motion, 
mght he was dead. They dragged him to tire 
arde found, and stripped hint of all hie clothes, 
injuries upon his person. When lie came to him- 
nd he was lying naked u|»n the sand in a slate 
tanrtiou tliat iie could neither speak nor move, 
reugth began to return, and he was aide to look 
jxfgpd at intervals without being noticed by the natives. At length 
ijjw'yisa horrified to see tho lmjjr of the jnmr captain, which was 
lying near the fire, while some of the natives were engaged in cut- 
tjng long strips from the %*hy parts of the body, aud others were 
Amstiug them at the $re—alfexpressing by their looks a greediness 
to partake. 

ft i« scarcely possible to conceive of a more horrible situation 
than that of the unfortunate, jfounded man. As if his own suffer¬ 
ings and fears were not enough, ho had to bear in addition the 
distress and disgust of awing his ptar comrade, whoso fete was even 
w «»} than his own, thus brutally wangled by cannibals, If he 
gaya Itaft sign of the life which still lingered m him, he was 
% ».»«»blow of a elnb 
jjwjlf,frwrty j#/k» remained mothmiess and 
that M sdwi as key had 
parttaDy'itafiwed the their unnatural appetite with the 


flesh of the ill-fated captain, they would lay murderous hands npou 
him to finish their horrid meal. The very thought of what he 
must have .endured ail this time is enough to make one shudder. 
There he ley, ns minute after miuuto passed by without- bringing 
any prospect of escape, in speechless agitation, an. involuntary 
witter* of the most revolting barbarity. * 

At last, after the wretches had gorged themselves'till they could 
eat no m ire, they lay down overpowered with drowsiness, and soon 
fell feat asieep. The pair steersman no sooner observed this, than 
he wade a desperate attempt to reuse himself from his deathlike 
dreamy state, that lie might avoid his apparently inevitable fate by 
Right; but bow, or where he eonld flee, he had not tho least idea. 
Ha tried to get up, but could not stand ; still less could he walk. 
Every time he made Hie attempt he fell down from sheer exhaus¬ 
tion aud debility, All he could do was to crawl along upon his 
hands and kuees to some bashes that were near, and there hide 
himself. Happily, lie managed to accomplish this without dis¬ 
turbing the »1 uml>ers of any of the inhuman monsters who were 
snoring away most lustily. In this retreat he lay in a state of 
utter helplessness the whole of the night, trembling every moment 
lest lie should full a prey to wild beasts, even if lie. escaped the 
fury of tile natives, which seemed scarcely possible, and dreading 
the still more horrible death from starvation if he survived the 
other two dangers. But scarcely had the morning light arrived, 
when the savages, having now slept off their last night's gluttony, 
woke-up, and looking round, quickly perceived that their prey was 
no longer within sight. They at once commenced ft diligent search, 
and discovered the poor fellow in liis place of Coiiceainicnt. lie 
made signs to them for some water to dryik, but nut only was this 
denied him, lmt he was plainly given to understand that they 
looked forward with delight to the gratification of feasting upon Ids 
flesli in the evening, and they showed him a rough tableupwi which 
they intended to batcher him after an approved method of tlioir 
own. They then left him to himself to dwell upon his-miserable 
fate. Afterwards, when lie cried with moans for a draught of 
wat r, they brought him something to eat instead, ami forced him 
to swallow it in spite of all his efforts to resist. As may be eon- 
jeetured, it was positively a part of the poor captain’s body which 
was left from lost night’s meal. 

When Hie shades of evening began to come on, the unhappy 
creature, who was by this time somewhat recovered from his 
wounds, made a second desperate effort to escape. He could now 
walk, nnd slowly and cautiously be pursued his way with a 
security which nothing but courage and despair could impart. The 
darkness of the night favoured his design, and sometimes stooping 
down among the bushes of the wood, aud sometimes rep' -ing in the 
open air when it was too dark for him to bp seen, he gradually 
gained fresh strength to continue his course .with au alacrity which 
increased with every step, as the prospect of deliverance became 
more and more distinct. At length he found be was getting near 
the shore, off which his fompanions were waiting his return. For¬ 
getting his fatigues, and for a moment unconscious of his weakness 
and his wounds, he quickened his pace, and was soon safely out of 
reach of the murderous wretches who had pnrsnod him for a con¬ 
siderable distance. His companions at once took him on board the 
schooner in a state of complete -exhaustion, from which it seemed 
scarcely possible for him ever to recover. Happily, however, rest 
of body and peace of mind, together with the unremitting attention 
of his mates, at last restored him to his usual health. 

During bis short absence the fever had raged frightfully on 
hoard. Many of his comrades had falten a prey to its ravages) 
others were still in a dangerous state, and even those who were 
recovering Were too feeble to tie of rnucii service in managing the 
vessel. After a time the first steersman and two other sailors went 
iu a boat along the roast to Delagoa Bay, to see if they eouid meet 
with my friendly assistance. Happily their little expedition was 
attended with success. They found a Portuguese vessel, in company 
with which they all sailed away as soon as the wind bad become 
more favourable, and the violence of the waves had sufficiently 
abated to *Uoi| of their departure. 

For the above particulars of an aettial oocumuce, we are indebted 
to the steersman, who afterwards served bn board an English 
vessel, -and wade a voyage round the world. • 
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FIELD SPORTS OF ASSYRIA. 


The excavation ot the ancient cities of Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Khombad, has presented us with glimpses of the every-day life of 
their former inhabitants, their amusements, their religious rites, 
and their domestic customs, which would have remained lost to 
US had the accumulated sand and rubbish of ages continued to cover 
their ruins. In baring to the daylight and the curious eye of the 
visitor the long-buried towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, we 
come upon the villas, the temples, and the theatres of the luxurious 
patrieians of Rome, and acquire a knowledge of their manners and 
easterns which renders intelligible many an otherwise obUihre 
passage in Ovid, or Horaco, or Juvenal; but in exploring the ruius 
of Nineveh, we survey the monuments of periods, in comparison 
with which that of the towns buried by the lava of Vesuvius is 
modern. We stand on the site of the oldest city in the world, 
dating from the epoch of Nimrod, the “ mighty hunter,” and walk 
through the chambers of the palace which Sennacherib raised and 
Sardanapalus destroyed. 


and on a slab found in the same mound were sculptured a hind and 
fawn, and a wild sow with her young ones among tall reeds. 

Other indications of the nature of the chase in that remote epoch 
were afforded by the designs traced on the bronze and iron utensils 
discovered in the excavations of Nimroud. Among these was a 
bronze plate, the rim embossed with figures of greyhounds pursuing 
a hare, and the centre representing encounters between men and' 
lions. Another bore figures of stags, wild goats, bears, and 
leopards, with a rim of trees and deer. A third had figures aof> 
deer, hares, and lions, represented upon it. A large bowl haag. 
hunting-scene represented in bold relief on its sides. The hnW|p|i 
stands in a chariot drawn by two horses, and driven by a charioteer, 
and turning round, discharges an arrow at a lion, which is already 
wounded; while another hunter pierces the animal with a spear. 
Above the second hunter a hawk is hovering. All these animals 
are still denizens of the woods and plains bordering the Tigris, 
though proliably in diminished numbers. Speaking of the patches 



AS8YKIAN CHASE IN THE FOHKST.—MOM A B.IS-HU.IBF IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Notwithstanding the thousands ot years that have glided down 
the resistless stream of time into the ocean of eternity since the 
paiaoes of Nineveh and'Khursabad were raised, the sculptures on 
their walls afford as much information on Assyrian life and manners 
at that remote epoch, as the vessels and ornaments, found at 
Pompeii and Herculanenm, do of the days of Pliny. In the present 
article we pro)we to notice the field sports of the Assyrians, as 
illustrated by the bas-reliefs now in the British Museum. In 
olearing away some rubbish at Khorsabail, one of Mr. Bayard's 
overseers discovered two bas-reliefs sculptured in black stone. On 
one of these slabs, from K restoration of Which tile above engraving 
is taken, a fowler is represented discharging an arrow at a bird on 
the wing, apparently a partridge, or perhaps a wild pigeon. 
Behind the aportsnian are two others; ;ne carrying a bow and 
arrows, the other a bare In his hand, and a gazelle over Jus 
should**. 1 Among the'seals, rise, which Mr. Bayarddiscuvereaot 
Kouyunjik, was one representing a horseman in guatnit of a stag; 


of hush which form green oases in the arid plain id Sinjar, Mr. 
Bayard says: “Among them lurked”game of various kinds; 
Troops of gazelles sprang from the low cover, and bounded over the 
plain. The greyhounds coprsed hares; the horsemen followed a 
wild boar of enormous size, and nearly white from,age ; and the 
doctor, who was thrsportsman ot the party, ehot a bustard, with 
beautiful speckled plumage and a raff of long feathers round its 
neck. This bird was larger than the common small bustard, het 
apparently of the same species. Wier bustards, betide* iMsiy' 
birds ot the plover kind, rose from these tufts, which seemed to 
afford food and shelter ip a variety of living creatures.” Tbe lkm, 
too, is not uncommon in the jungles of the Khabour, and the 
Bedouins frequently find their cubs in’lhe spring. The footprint* 
of these animals were also discovered by Mr.* Bayard aBd'hfojrirty 1 
about the mound of Niffer f* and in"©ri'’jfingltes 
Tigris, leopards, hyenas, jackals, Hal' aafelepee; 'iM wm Wife 
are frequently met with, 
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' The chase of the non formidable animals, as the lion end tin 
wild ball, appears to hare been pursued in chariot*, os tint of the 
tiger ie in India on the books of elephants. One of the bas-reliefs 
M Keuyanjlk, now in the British Museum, and engraved below, 
represented hunting soene very sinittnr to that of the lion already 
described, bat the object of theohaseinteis instance is the wild bell. 
The chariot is driven by a charioteer, and draws by two horses; the 
banter holds by the horns a wounded bull, who la plunging over the 
wheels, -and Us spear is fined in a socket mode in the bock of the 
ohaiiot to receive it. A horseman, leading another hone, and carry- 
. lag a spear In his right hand, is riding behind, and the hunter in the 

§ is looking hack towards him, as if invoking his asslstanoe. 
t hull, pierced with several arrows, and apparently in the 
'of death, is lying upon the ground, under the feet of the 
hones. » 

* Probably the chose of the lion and wild boll was reserved tor the 
kings end chief men, similar reservations having existed in most 
countries, while passing through what may be called the hunting 


stage in the history of society. As the animals of tbe chare became 
scarce, the idea of their domestication would suggest itself, and 
society would gradually pass into the pastoral stage. In the arid 
plains of south-western' Asia, the adoption of the new mode of 
obtaining eubsSstem* would necessitate* wandering life, such Us' 
the Arabs and Turcomans have continued to lead to the present 
day; hut, to time, feme spots would bo found where agriculture 
could be pursued, and there villages would spring up, to become 
cities as the population increased, and the mechanical arts began to 
be acquired and practised. Still, as in alt semi-barbarous com¬ 
munities war and the chase are the only honourable occupations, 
the laws of tbe hunting epoch would he preserved, and enforced 
wii#the more strictness in proportion as tbo objects of royal and 
princely sport became scarce. The lion and the wild bull, from the 
character of savage majesty • associated with them, would be 
regarded as appertaining to the amusements of royalty, while 
any one would be allowed to chase the deer, the garelle, or the 
wild goat. 
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is more singular than the various 
the Bouse of Commons. Fellows who have been 
i from their birth; who have gone through tee 
gold medals, senior wrnnglerships, and donble- 
have rjghtiy sat down amid tumultuous cheering in 
debating societies, and can harangue with an unruffled forehead and 
uufidtering voice from one end of a dinner-table to the other; who 
on a# owaaious have something to say, and can speak with fluency 
on.what thfj*know nothing gbont, no sooner rise in the house than 
their spell deserts them. All their effrontery vanishes. Common- 
piaos ideas are rendered more uninteresting by commonplace 
delivery; and keenly,alive myn eu boobies are in teese sacred walls 
to the ridlenlous, no one appears mere thoroughly aware of his 
unexpected arid astounding deficiencies than tbs orator himself. 
He regains his seat, hot and hard, sultry and stiff, with a 
burning abeek and icy haad,tegreRsing his breath, lest it should 
give evidence of an existence ofwhioli he is ashamed, and clenching 
his Set, teat the pressure may secretly convince him'that be has 
sot MqpmpWtoly annihilated his stupid body as histalse reputation. 
OoJ||a Wt^ey, hjfenl, pemBswhomthe women haye long deplored. 

Mush when 

v*;mm 

teyM.A^-eeHfidenoe, wjtfefc, is m^y equalled 

MMffiff-itj 7!,- • „;V 


Another thing very remarkable In.tbe House of Commons is the 
decline of oratory there. It is common to talk of the decline ft 
oratory^ We aro all of us apt to look at the men and times of 
earlier days as more grand and spirit-stirring than oar own. It is 
true, as Campbell slugs, 

“ 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view;" 
but still the foot is clear, that inen do not talk of the orators of our 
times as our fathers talked of the orators of theirs. One reason 
may lie, that oratory--the power of making a neat and appropriate 
speech—is much more common than it was. The average debating 
power is greater, and therefore particular stars shine loss. Bat we 
are iuclined to believe that the standard of excellence in the old 
House oi Commons was higher than it has been since it-has become 
reformed. The speeches of Chatham, Pitt, Sheridan, Fox, Crey, 
Plunkett; and the earlier speeches of Brougham, were delivered to 
an assembly, tbe Uil* of whom were tee choice spirits of tee age. 
The greater part of the members of those parliaments were men to 
whom politics were % profession—with too many a trade. A man 
could not teen SO readily ride into office oa tee shoulders of the 
multitude. To sway tee House of Commons was teen much more 
essential than it ia now. A groat proportion of the members were 
undergoing their training for parliamentary speaking, to whom a 
rigid obeqrvrttan of those; who were to form their models was a part 
«t *• J*A * iheir poBtfosl education. The 

yeff thit remainder were men of educate® and long political • 
.... j—the relative value of' 
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different speakers, Another reason may also be given for the we returned to pesos -tbe.queetiaas of internal polioy, ofsdnaetien 

change. Jfr, Francis, to Ida “Orators of the Age,” says: “Another of the poor, of criminal hair, fraud men raodytadevete the not 

and » we infaentW cause of the altered tone of contemporary splendidof ebilitireto the velldietogoftheaoRUHitodfrr.. And shall 

teoffuenpe :i* : toe altered character of the House of Commons. The we change an instrument, that has .prwluoad affeoteao weudwfol, 

pxteasion of the elective principle, which dates from the BefortnMill, for a burnished and tinsel toy <j modern maauforture J So; email 


has much augmented the numbers and increased the importance of a 
olds* of members for whom orators half a century ago would have en¬ 
tertained the most profound contempt -the bond fide representatives 
of borough constituencies. Public men find it necessary to conciliate 
them, and a particular style of speaking lias grown into favour in 
oonaequeuoe. Parliamentary orators, now find it necessary to do 
something more than merely display tlteir own talents. The com¬ 
mercial, calculating spirit of the bourgeoine— though these bortogh- 
menibers will very likely reject the term-jeers at fine epeaking. 
Jt comes t» transact busmens, not.to he amused; for that it lias 
the theatre, or the last new novel. It has railway hills, looal 
government hills, ami free-trade dogmas pi uphold or oppose; and 
its time is too precious to he wasted on prepared perorations or 
magnificent exordiums. It requires something practical, prefers 
figures of arithmetic to figures of rhetoric, and pounds, shillings, 
and pence to poetry. Still, however, there are some excellent 
debaters in the house. A few of them we will briefly refer to here. 

Lord John Russell, of course, stands first on our list. Though 
the sou of a duke, he is a man of deeded views, of extensive infor¬ 
mation; and of high knowledge of parliamentary warfare. To gain 
his position has been the labour of his life. As lie tells us in 
“ Don Carlos* 

“ It was nty aim, 

A ltd I obtained it; not for empty glory; 

For as I rooted out the weed* of passion, 

One still remained, «nd grew till its tall plant 
Struck root in every fibre of my heart: 

It was ambition—not the mean desire 
Of rank or title, hut great glorious sway 
Q’cr multitudes of minds." 

Yet Lord John has much Pi contend with. Ilia outward fiirra is 
frail and weakly; his countenance sickbed over with the effects of 
ill health and solitary communing; his figure shrunk below the 
ordinary dimensions of humanity ; hie general air that of a metli- 
tatjye invalid. But within that feeble body is a spirit that knows 
not how to qower, an undaunted heart, au aspiring soul. His 
voice is weak, hie accent mincing with affectation, his elocution 
broken, stammering, and uncertain, save in a few lucky moments, 
when his tongue seems unloosed, when he becomes logical, eloquent, 
and terse. Then is his right hand convulsively clenched, his head 
proudly thrown back, the outline of his face becomes rigid, and his 
dwarfed figure expands as if he were « giant. Lord John is some¬ 
times very happy, as when, in his letter to the electors of Strand, 
he declared that “the whisper of a faction shall not prevail.against 
the voice of a nationor when, in answer to Sir Francis liunlctt, 
who charged him with‘the cant of patriotism, he fold the baronet 
there* was also suoh a thing as the recant of patriotism. One of 
Lord John’s most celebrated speeches is that known an the Aladdin 
Lamp Speech, delivered by his lordship hi 181 ft, and which Sir 
Robert Feel read to the house during the debate on the Reform 
Bill, iu 1881. “Old Swum,” said Lord John, “existed when 
Somers and the great men of the revolution established our govern¬ 
ment. Rutland sent as many members as Yorkshire, when Hamp¬ 
den lost ids life in defence of the constitution. If we should change 
the principle* of onr constitution, we should commit the folly of the 
servant in the sPiry of Aladdin, who was deceived by the cry of 
1 NeW lamps for old 1’ Onr lamp is covered with dust and rubbish, 
hut it ha* a magical power; it lias raised up a smiling land, not 
iKSKtrode with overgrown patacas, but covered .with modest dwell- 
ings, every one of which contains a freeman enjoying equal protec¬ 
tion with the proudest subject in toe land. It has called into life 
all fhe biuy creations tf commercial prosperity. Nor, when men 
W»ra wanted ti> defend sad illustrate their country, have suoh man 
jjjjjp deficient, When too fate te toe nation deffishded on the Ifr*' qf 
, j^y.whfelkjjfre filmtdd adopt, there Wire orators of tlie high#4 
In the strongest light the argfijneut* for pent® 0 r 
jffi, '-"Witeto *e decided «fxm War, -we, haid Aervee to 'g^'to 
laurel* D> ike field, and wield ourtonndm* on tobeea. When a fe sfo 


as the remaining treasure of toe constitution is,-! cannot content to 
throw jt into toe wheel for toe chance of obtaining a prise to He 
lottery of revolution.” Amongst leaders of to* Commons, Igvd 
John has been signally successful, The post is one of prodigious 
difficulty. Its duties mast be discharged in the free of « watchful 
opposition. It demands readiness in debate, and resolution to ouft*- 
fronting adversaries. There must he courtesy, and goad temper, ' 
and firmness, ('hamster is indispensable, as Loyd John wrote wfob : 
signifioancy: V It id the habit of party in England to nak the al Ua W f* 
of a man of genius, lint to follow theguidanoe of a man of ehomtefft^ 
“It is a curious fret,” observes a writer to ‘'The Athetusnte/V 
“that a Dutchman has never yet led the British House of Cofre 
raons. * Only two Scotchmen, the Baris of Bute anil Aberdeen, hwe 
been prime ministers of England. Two Irishmen, Oastlereagh and 
Canning, have led the Commons ; and amongst prime aisdsters 
Ireland cnunU three- the first Marquis of Lqusdowoe, toe Buko of 
Wellington, and Mr. Canning. As successful leaders, tor Robert 
Walpole and the younger Fitt are unrivalled to toe duration of their 
power." 

Lord Palmerston stands next in our list. In office under ten 
administrations, he is indeed the hero of a hundred fights. As a 
great member of parliament, his political power is very formidable. 
He is one of thoso of whom it is truly said: “ On his policy Europe 
has two opinions; on his energy and eloquence the world haa but 
one.” Mr. Francis, who has painted a belter portrait of him than 
any one else, says: “ The dexterity with which ho fences at tin* 
case opposed to him, touching its vulnerable points with hi* Sarcastic 
venom, or triumphing in toe power with which he pan make a 
feint of argument answer all the purposes of a real home thrust, is 
only equalled by his corresponding watchfulness and agility iu 
parrying the thrusts of an opponent, guarding himself from hi* 
attack, or skipping about to avoid being bit. Lord Falmerstou, 
besides all these practised arte, has also great plausibility, can 
work himself up admirably to a sham enthusiasm for liberal prin¬ 
ciples, and can do it so well that it really requires ootwidswaMc 
experience and observation to enable one to detect tile difference 
between his clever imitation and reality. He is almost unsurpassed 
in tiie art with which ho can manage an argument with a show of 
fairness and reason, while enly carrying it and hie admirersjfor 
enough to nerve the purpose of a party in toe debate,: He seldom 
commits himself so fur as to be laid open to even-toe most practised 
delators. They may ridicnle him upon his excretive official vanity 
ainl imperviousness to criticism mi that soorb; but toeyoan hardly 
discover a flaw in the partienlar case which it salfr him for toe 
time being to make nut, On the other hand, he presesseehimself 
considerable power of ridicule; and when he finds toetegument of 
bis opponent nnauswerable, or that it can only he aoawored hy 
alliance with some principle that might be turned sgatoet himself, 
he Is a great adept at getting rid of it by a side-wind of absurd 
allusion.” Lord Palmerston's most remarkable speeches hays been 
on the Catholic question to 1820, on Spanish af&in in 1887, and 
in the Paeifioo debate, when he defended toe whole eoqraaof hie 
foreign policy with extraordinary ability. His mdfcflye oq .lWe 
occasion lost its tone of jauntiness and levity, hie oaaasioiud haw< 
hawing passed, and for negrly five hour* he poured forth a strews 

of political argument—« , ' " -,*, *'' . .. 

“ Though deep yet dear, though gentle yotnetdtel, * ■ 
Strang without rage, without q’erfriwtog toll,!!; * ■■■.*", • 
A conservative member, walking home that night, said to a literate 
member of parliament: “I havetfrerd Canning and 9twnk«tt and 
Brougham lq their best days, and # never heard anything t* bent ’ 
Hat speech.” Sir Robert Peel’s testimony, delivered to Ma law and 
evpr-memorable speech, conld not t>* surpassed, When tetoding te 
i#h»frlid ; ,* “We are «n proud oftoe man tehamade 
tite whote time. tiie attention te fc-ewwdfd hoasewaanraaitetoed 
:' The details te toira • 

We'teee dull oral uninteresting, teirtetteiH hire asHraraiMHi’te 
lefty sentiment, of brilliant wpartte,°f bread wmjddtferiiMMe 



a&t. 
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humour. U *m uuiremily admitted to be one oi' the greatest 
triumphs of parliamentary eloquence he our age. 

^William Ewart Gladstone is, perhaps, the moat successful man 
in tbs houses sad is another histauce of what oratory can aooom- 
litisi in the British Senate. Hr. Gladstone took bis seat*, in the 
tint reformed parliament, which net in the spring of 1838, as 
number ' for Newark, and took his place on the Conservative 
benches* under the leadership of Sir Robert Reel. He entered 
public life deeply and conscientiously attached to the then great 
conservative parties of the day—the conservatives in polities and 
the conservatives in theology. But Sir Robert Peel, who had an 
oye fee talent* saw the young member poeeesaed the requisites of a 
first-rate parliamentary debater, and in 1834 appointed biu a Lord 
uMhe’ Treasury—an office usually considered as the first step in 
utH^nl life* In his twenty-sixth year he had succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing to hlmseif a commanding position in the house. After the 
gtwb chtefe of the party- nfler Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Stanley, 
nod Sir dames Graham- there was no conservative orator that 
cunhl command more attention—no one, the announcement of whoso 
natue.would more quickly empty Bell-alley, or the smoking-room, 
or tile library, and fill the benches of the house with eager listeners 
—than Hr. Gladstone. His voice is clear and musical; bis 
expression ready and fluent; his patience and resources - -as evinced 
during Uii! fetfcjiit progress of Ids budget—inexhaustible. There 
is a Aatofttoti tod & Hi In his periods which is seldom heard 
within,-m-,fwi Bfc fltogdmh’s. ke is sure, aleo, to take the 
questtoft utife dftite ithatett path Of debate—to present it iu some 
new atfti unexpOoted llgbt—aud to invest it, without any truce‘of 
pcduuttfv Wihk bfeorihftl and oksaical allusions, rich and rare. 
The ItikWMo fit .'th| British Qtteonhde'’ says of Mr. Gladstone : 
“ It MtiiipdWbie to natch to him without admiring the beauty of 
hi* tibi&aga-frtito stately mowh of bis mSanntwd tones—and the 
lici'tbbt thMtery Be possesses of oar language, and which never 
alluira but to wki a loss to It word. His chief defectis an occa¬ 
sional dteiiirity df meaning* arising from the subtle add penetrUtihg 
iutclieoi fifths man* *hi* seems cofistaiitly suggesting doubts tod 
modttcititos of the principle he hi advancing; to that thfere seems 
to be askHtd on.it the same time throughout his speed)* not only 
the ffiitifl' prepetition Be i* concerned to prove, but, in additloti, a 
sort of flMWr*8Wriw«d Of thought* Which insensibly modifies it* 
sliurptoM- tohl biihts its bdge. it-ought to btj added, however, 
that Bis bto spesbkat hfiVS been tifcgiilariy fine from UBS defect * 
tlmtijhehtotoewfi himself moth Of the practical statesman aidless 
of tti'toHmlilMiv: ikt a toedM nfsidqMbee, he is hudottbtsdly, next 
to “* kHIbr tt the Sense of Goatototo." 

b Sxentted. merit ibflutnoe than mitt men 
lu Big tad bitf with* huge tody and 

a ili ;|lHtWiI£.. RoebMfr, in «- 

A bitor and logical 
and Hl .TO -e^Ofdtions 

iiniiijftitifii tit it il^fr**^*"* kpptopHnw dnwhj 

a mbdusd-tod grove sarcasm lent interest to his argumentatious ; 
and while an accurate amuigemeut made hie statements clear, and 


describes btin : ”** He looks like some red-tape minister of the 1 
Tadpole tohodT* or some pompons placeman conceited of his acres. 
But, by-aad-by* yon learn to separate tile more fixed halait of tb« : 
features from the odd expression Of the countenance, till you see 
that tiie auperailiousnese is real, though exaggerated by the phyrfetd 
peculiarity. There are no traces of ill-nature "iu hie face ; but, mt 
the other hand, tilers is nothing to encourage. Meanwhile, he has 
seated himself, plaoed his ml ho* on the table before Mm, stretched 
himself out to his toll' length, and awaits, with arms folded and 
hat slouched over his fhee, the questioning to which he knows he 
wilt be subjected at tills particular hour, from half-past four to 
half-post five." 

Sireh are the orators of the cabinet. Sir W. Molesworth, now ho 
is in office, rarely speaks. Sir Charles Wood has not yet attained 
the rank of much more than a second-rate debater; and Messrs. 
Cardwell and Herbert are fluent, and nothing more. Un¬ 
doubtedly, apart from the cabinet and tlieir supporters, tho 
first place is due to the late ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, Who 
has won for himself his present position by his oratory alone. 
When you enter the house, yon sec on your right—fronting Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in general and Lord John Russell in particular 
—a dowish-looking individual, generally particularly Well-dressed, 
with a waistcoat which vendors hjrn tho observed of all observers. 
You are looking at the leader bt Whitt WSB (JIM# & grfsit Protec¬ 
tionist party, whose battles hS has fougbt—WliUto totiltWiS he "has 
guided—whose chiefs at one lite# lie plaited Upoh tbis fetimuy 
benches. Up iu the gailetf hB obe is Watched to kaklOlltty its he. 
Lord Palmerston is the hekt-beat-stored-St matt in the ItUfiee, ai d 
then the dimiuutive Lord Jtotoi Bat all )Ulti to Mtjhllt file mail 
whoso talents exulted blip to the lritderilllp bf till Rudest aris¬ 
tocracy on tho too of the on rib. io to ftS til# Opposition are con¬ 
cerned, the debate generally languishes till DtetaJu fibtti fc speak. 
His custom is to sit motionless to a mUdiifijf* kit,night, with bis 
chin buried in his bosom, Slid ills hands ill his puckttot except 
when he takes them cut to blit! or to Ukamme theetht# of his nails 
—a usrvous action Wbibh he seems unootisciotoly to perform. His 
Speeches are fine duqdays, Hi# celebrated speeches, on his budget, 
when* tofite amt Single-banded* b* bravely Combated his pariin- 
in*utar> opponents, wore pre-eMinChily slicli. But that part Of them 
which is generally the fcekt^ia the personal; as when hi tetmted 
IteebWeb with bit “SkdiCr’s Well# sarcasm " cud “Melodramatic 
malignity,” or bhargud Sir Robert Reel with Catching til# Whigs 
bathing and steeling their clothes. Dicraeli’s speeches 'wBI net be 
read as Burke’s are read, they ire kappf— tolltog— emliieui 1 y 
adapted to the party purpose* of thb packing boittf-ttetut 1 —lopbh . 
ttcal; hut hut Widely-reaSonCd* to Ml Aim tfcl hSdgemwMriif the 
lidur have passed away. Ye«. bisraeU’S &tst Speech Whs k feijiire. 
tfe shiMtquent success has, however, ptovSii- hita to he A true 
propliet; “A time Will come When you tdiali hetir «m u crlldtie 
discomfited Km4elif to he,eto ctown blutoiag akd itowte^iiitftir 
- hi# ibihtett upefiBh had been gtecteil with nhivetohl itopter •, atd 
time has proved him correct. He has a fine rich voice, which you 
can hear in every part of the house j and he has an unrivalled power 


cficctive, * sedsteand ctdleetod manner gave weight and a certain 
sort 'of digeiky m Ha dwomirse. As to administrator he shone 
ufterWtofc wititoiifc a rivii among Id# Whig aetociates, and seemed 
1? Bib nteUtito dtotimd ioon to lead ids friends amid the stormy 
conflicts of p&ty wartoe. fh» result has not hitherto justified 
thte hsk Pttiipntioh. and ftstidtoto* ite needs the rolrnst 

hatfltetofl # ffifnd reqnisite<te»a poHtfesl chief. ■ 'An Second, none 
can tferiteto Mm in usefrtlncto, tod ahtlity. The iWepousibilities of 
a itetef,.i|j#iW«j'tosSi'i» and pdiiyte thb 

potffii 1 Of hie UteMite fo ten tetettetton -or ilk Orator he lws no 
clMmr ';iB»'to''tovtoto<dfes, : to sdaitobte ^«dter r »ml toady- and 
efftotitoHfMtoai: .tuti that jyppmtiMi whlto ptotion givea, he 
ooveir-k&Wit- to^ tantetod .-hteAti^ h»'te «tt4ble to win life- way 
to thatetolt nf Wted, isklffidtt wkhoui a 

fault i ;g«rw- efew eatoest J U always wins toton- 

tomj.dtgjliJ-Tfe Itoke# his 


of mixing up business details with general principles and with 
a happy variety of graceful phrases. There i# a dosing, saucy 
look in his face, which at cnee excites your interest. He is not » 
large man; but he looks well put together, With his head is the 
right place. But he never seems in earnest, Or to have a great 
principle, or to extend' his views beyond party objects* yet he is 
an admirable actor, and blends together the necessary business talk 
with the ornamental tod personal as no other man in tbe hoiuie. 
can. Generally he looks glum, and sits by himself— ,( a thing 
apart; amongst them lint sot of them." At times, however, he 
looks more cheerful! On that memorable December morning, when 
he was ousted from plate and power—when the prise, toe labour of 
a life, Was rftdely torn, from the hand tlmt had but just grasped it 
—toe ex-Chtoccllor come out of the lobby gay and fresbasif .tto 
majority had been wife him* not against him, -,ltatewisfi$ 
unwonted liveliness in hi* step and sparkle in to# eye, but,tog' 
ujtobteffieht.bf'fce oofitebt w» hardly.,ojrW;'. -,«l|»-4ttM«tot .-had', 

'Atoddlnto*" AtotwA'dl %' %«# $ 6 * .%«* 

rsSit'*ffii' , ''^,(tofl tiie -totjtitofette'jb-to#- 

' •'#- .. .. 1 . 
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TBS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ABT, 


THE BOULEVARDS OF PARIS, BEFORE THE REVOLUTION OF 1789 . 


It is a atrango thing to call up the appearance of an old city, to 
think, amkl the ruins of the Colosseum, of the imperial glory of the 
world'* mistreat ; to picture to ourselves what London was in the 
golden days when the’ Boses fought, and “ every k'night was true as 
We sword, and every lady fair as the (lawn and strange to walk 
the crowded Boulevards of Paris on some high holiday, and think 
of what wonderful changes have occurred since grim walla occupied 
their site and were named Boulevards. 

The peucil of M. Saint Auhin has furnished some very interesting 
sketches of the aspect which util Paris bore, and from one of his 
designs nur engraving is taken. The picture is full of life and 
animnti(U), and the utmost attention has been bestowed on the 
details of the drawing; so that the costume, the decorations, the 
employments, the houses, the trees, everything, from the rough 
garb of the water-carrier to the gorgeously bedizened figures, made 
glorious with hoop and stomacher, of my ladies proudly walking 
witii the cocked-bat nobles, and looking as if the water-carrier, 
and the market-woman, and the carter, and the rest, were made of 
other clay than themselves - all indicate the spirit of the times. 


they fear is a revolution in costume; and one of those titled beaux* 
brilliant in scarlet and gold laoe, whispers to the belle upon his 
arm that the fiood-gates of society are in danger, for M. —— hat 
actually cofne to oourt in shoe-strings instead of buckles 1 

If thoee gay groups are thinking at all of the murmurs of the 
people—murmurs very soft and far away, liko the murmuring in a 
sea-shell—they take courage in referring to the days of old, and 
calling to mind the masterly statesmanship of Louis ’Quatorze. 
They think of him who said, “ I am the State and when the 
ambassadors of fore'gn countries begged to know who woe prime 
minister, said, “I am my own'prime minister;” and thinking of 
him, and how lie always hushed popular murmurs with the strong 
hand—made stronger by an iron glove—they take courage. 

But the murmuring people look further back than the day* of 
Louis XIV. They think of the good King Henry, and how the 
effort of that prince's life was the good of hie subjects, and the wish 
of his heart tbat every peasant might hare a fowl in the pot on 
Sundays ; and if ever comparisons were odious, they are odious 
there. Henry IV. and Louis XIV ! Recent events have set the 



tan domevaiim or rams in 1789.— moji a puintiko W x. st. a tr«u». 


Thero is something in the picture peculiar to those buckram days 
in the stiff, formal look of the scene, and still more so in the 
ghy groups that throng the avenue and lounge at the tables. 
There they are, those butterfly flatterers, basking in the sunshine 
of their high and privileged condition. They have no fear of the 
coming storm; they see no cloud, as s nun's hand, to darken 
their Jioruou; they are forgetful tbat the flood of light upon 
them is that of a setting snu - blood-red. They have heard, 
perhaps, that the people are complaining; that the people— 
a many-headed monster — are crying aloud.for bread — only 
bread; that poverty and utter destitution have set the people 
thinking about whether tlio things that are, are the tilings that 
Should be; whether the right hi all oa the ride of might; and 
whether it would not be possible to break down a few banders that 
separate high and low, titled and untitled, agri effect thereby a 
«b*uge for the bettor. They, who are flaunting fe ail their gaUty 
sjdendeui-, whose cabs and carriages and quiet sedanshave* 
brought them hither, and are waiting for them now—they suspect 
i" perfect seenrity. The only sort of revolution : 


people thinking of Liberty. They Lave beard Sh- strain borne 
from the other side of the Atlantic, and are feegtealag to fears the 
tune. Though overawed by bayonets, theyifertnot ring it loudly 
—is yet. _ * ■ 

fiat things are. ripe for A change. The sun will spou be set, and 
the red glow of its declining glory pass away; then night will come 
—black night, and with it nightmare horrors. The murmuring in 
the sea-shell is growing louder and louder, and will aoon swell into 
a war, a about of angry defiance and kmg pent-up ftay, which shall 
echo from every side of Paris, be heard ah over Europe, and jilungu 
the world in dfer. «, ' *, ; 

Sport »»»i Messieurs,, while the day eudure^diepfeyyour 
‘pflaooflk. plumes, aud feast mid rjjwiee while the,|ight 


« . s . 1 ___ _ ^ 

habited the efear dwtinctioaaf ruajr/scdtbe .1 

4e mi| chant 

my lord’s broadefeth b^ t^ 
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THE WOMEN OF SPAIN. 


All who have travelled in Spain concur in admiring the beauty ot 
the women; and we were once in company with a gentleman, 
who pronounced those of Barcelona to be the most superbly 
beautiful, whether in face or figure, that he had ever beheld. 
Those of Alicant, represented in the annexed engraving, 1 are scarcely 
inferior; and the loveliness of the Andalusian women has long been 
the theme of admiration among travellers. In form, the Spanish 
women seldom exceed the middle height, and are often below it; 
but they are admirably moulded, and all their movements are 
characterised by a mingled voluptuousness and grace which is as 


“ Black eyes and brown 
You may every day see; 
v But blue, like my love’s, 

The gods made for me.*’ 

Spanish women invariably dress in a becoming and picturesciuo 
manner, though the latter quality is exhibited in the highest degree 
among the peasantry, the costume of the higher classes, particularly 
in Madrid, being more susceptible to the influences from Paris, 
la manners, their listlessneBS contrasts strongly with the vivacity 



OCMsIglie OP TUB WOMEN-OP XIXONA AND ALICANT. 


attractive as it is inimitable. Their hair is generally dark, often 
black, worn in smooth «hands in front,«and plaited or twisted and 
tied with ribbons behind. The tint of their complexion varies in 
different parts. of the country; in Navarre and Biscay fair com¬ 
plexions Ere not at all uncommon, but in the South the usual tint 
is a clear light brown, 'sometimes inclining to olive. Their eyes are 
invariably fell, bright, and expressive, generally dark-brown or 
black; but whatever the attraction these may possess for foreigners 
from a more northern latitude, they are less admired in Spain than 
blue eyes, perhaps because the latter are rarer there; for, as a 
stansa of a soag popular in (he southern provinces asyi: 

Yen. HI., x. 98. 


of their fair neighbours on the other side of the Pyrenees; devotion 
and love-making occupy much of their time, and in both the senses 
are oonoerned more than the heart. The sieafot in tho afternoon, and 
the promenade in the evening, arc indulged in by all. J'ertuliur, 
or evening parties, arc very frequent in the towns; but the theatre 
is not so much patronised as in France ftnil Italy. Music and 
dancing are, next to bull-fights, their favourite amusements; tho 
guitar is in Universal use, and all classes are passionately fond of 
dancing. The Bolero and the fundaugo are the chief national 
dances, and the graceful movements of the former are much 
admired; the other isS rather of a licentious character, and hr 
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seldom seen in wlmt is called good society, though Spain, is not a 
country in which (lie standard of morality ii very high. 

But the Imll-fights are the most, popular aimis’mrnl. of the 
Spaniards, whether men or women; mid no mode of displaying 
gallantry is no iniicli approved, especially among women of 
inferior condition, as /ntiliiifl to a hull-fight. There they go, in 
their holiday attire, and none applaud more, energetically the 
coinage of the hull or the dexterity of hits tormeutors. It is, in 
fact, Iho national pastime, and meins a passion with them; hut 
that its indulgence has an injurious effect on the national character, 
obliterating respect for human life and preventing the development 
of a more refined taste, no one can douht. It is to the Spaniards 
wluit the hrutal spats of the amphitheatre were to the ancient 
Romans, and the nmr.il and Meiai off-cts are much the same. 

SELF-DENIAL; 

OB, 

PASSAGES OF A L T F E. 
nr A w.u k wtKii. 

i. 

I M.w.ws thought oar villige the pictliret spot on earth, l'hcie 
was the ho.i.-e of the rector, buried in foliage and surrounded by 
grounds he]it with scrupulous care, and vet half wild with their 
growths of trees, with flu tiny stream that flowed behind tho 
hitelien-gnrdoa, and tie- little pnntl, where we as children used to 
lloat our lolls and fi.di. Tt was an' ancient house, too, with mo- 
limrio-i of tho pant clinging to it with as muel) tenacity as the ivy 
that ce•fin’d its agul walls. It laid been the scene of tragedies, 
that were darhiy wliis]ierod still, but which had outturn d when the 
i’arliumonlarlans and Royalists of past times held onr village in 
turns. 

The talh of l’enibertott-Loc was, however, now of mu eh moic 
positive things—of the railway which was to come near soon—uf 
tlie new Wtuises being’ erected pu tho London load —of tho age and 
prespects' of its iohahitants—and, doubtless, on the occasion to 
which I am about to refer—of iny own humble self. 

It was scarcely dawn of day, when a window of the reetory was 
cautiously raised and a head protruded. It was the head of a 
youth about nineteen, not unintelligent, I believe, but much sun¬ 
burnt, as if its owner were fond of rambling in the fields in sunny 
places, and utterly careless of his completion. This youth looked 
around observantly, and then oast a handle on the greensward. 
Meat came n double-knotted sheet, which served as a rojm ladder, 
and the youth was down. 

I had fled from my father’s house, and was alone in tlie world, 
with nothing but a few clothes and little more than a shilling in 
my pocket. 

We had had a conversation the night before about my future 
destiny. My father had wished one thing, I another. He had 
insisted ; I had resisted, and raised my voice in passion. With a 
sternness which was his characteristic, and that made me quail at 
tho momeui, he had ordered me to hod. I had obeyed, as far as 
going to my room constituted obedience ; hut I had not #vou 
undressed. I heard him come to my door and listen about an 
hour later, and I thought I even heard a sob ; but however this 
may bo, I steeled my heart against every soft emotion, and buried 
my head in my hands. 

At dawn of day I fled. 

I had received a careful, even a polished ednuition ; and my 
father had given mo the choice ••! the church, physic, or the law. 

I chose (he army, to which my father hud a most unconquerable 
aversion, i had an equal dislike to those professions offered to me; 
and thus it was We quarrelled. lie painted the profession of arms 
in such odious colours that my anger got tho better of my reason. 

‘ ’ At all events, it is hotter than the drudgery of physic and law, 
or tho trade of religion !’’ [ said, in a voice that ruined the echoes 
of the bouse. 

Kifl*»j.wa» a look on my father’s face that made me feed sorry for 
my^teejauguage ; hut I had no time to manifest my grief; for, 
with Words stern and cold, he ordered me to lied. 

But of what is post let me speak no ‘more. I have made my 
ohoioe. I have resolved to do battle wi*fc the acrid, and l have 


commenced the .strife, for I am on tho highway to London, and 
alone. 1 laid made up my mind to walk., It is true l could have 
travelled outside tlie eojcii easily, on the strength of my .father’s 
name ; but 1 did not think this honest. I was Wilful and obsti¬ 
nate ; hut I was proud 114 the right way also. I had selected my 
path ; it was"my business to find the means of subsistenee for tlie 
future. , 

I walked slowly down a lane that led behind tho honse where I 
had been born, and where dwelt my parents, my Bister, and a 
younger brother. I turned to gaze upon one window round which ; 
the honeysuckle crept; and ns my eyes fell upon it, thoy were 
moistened ; for there, ignorant of all that was passing, slept my 
mother. Then an impulse cam# over.me to turn back, and yield. 
But I pictured a cold smile on ray father’s face, and I turned 
* firmly away and walked rapidly down tho green lane—scene of many 
of my happiest hours of study and innocence.' 

I had avoided the village, because I feared the questions which 
might lie pul t» me. Somebody would he surely up, and I should, 

1 thought, betray myself. I lost nothing, T knew, by taking this 
eto.s lane. It only took me to another part of the great road that 
led to iioiidon. Like all outcasts, I rushed at once towards Iho 
great modern Babylon, which attracts arid lures, with unexampled 
success, so many from the green fields and quiet nooks of. England. 

It was about an hour after sunrise when l halted, and sat down 
by the road-side. T had with mo a good hunch of bread and 
cheese, and I was near a little brook that rattled clear and soft 
over tlie well-worn stones. I was rather faint, and tried to cat. 

I confess that. I hurst out crying. It was very weak ; hut. I venly 
do believe that the thought of the neat breakfast-pailuur, tlie warm 
coffee, the hissing urn, the fresh eggs, and delicious bread which 
usually formed our murning repast, had an influence; over me which 
I was ashamed to acknowledge to myself. 

If we honestly review our characters and inclinations, we shall 
often find that trifles have an influence over our nets and proceed¬ 
ings which, in general, we are too proud to acknowledge ; for 
myself, eonld 1 have crept back unseen to iny room at that moment, 

I think I should have done so; have breakfasted, begged my 
father’s pardon, and become saw-hones, lawyer, or clergyman, just 
as lie had decided. But I feared ridicule above all; and at that 
moment an occurrence took place which somewhat diverted my 
thoughts. 

J was eating my hard crust and drinking water out of a broken 
glass, when 1 hoard footsteps, and, raising my head, saw approach- • 
ing me a youth about my own age—short, red-haired, merry- 
looking, a gbit in his hand, a bundlo on bis back--to all appear¬ 
ance, by his clothes, a mechanic on tramp for work. 

“ Good morning,” said he cavalierly. I suppose, having seen 
my slender provender, lie allowed himself the more liberty of speech. 

“Good morning,” I replied, rather surlily. 

“Going my way?” he continued with perfect good humour, at 
the same time sitting down on the opposite side of the little brook, 
which escaped across the road under a neat little wooden bridge. 

“ I am going to London,” I said again surlily. 

“•Are you?” he resumed. “Then you’ve got a very had taste 
in shoes. Those light things will never take you to London, and 
that soil of clothes will be spoilt with dust. What trade are you, 
mate?” 

“I have m trade,” I said fiercely. “I am going to London 
because it pleases me to go; and I have my own reasons for being 
dressed as I am." 

With these words I rose, and snatching up nty bundle, hurried 
away without once looking behind. I soon, however, heard my 
questioner, after indulging in a hearty laugh, Come whistling up 
behind me. I, however, paid no attention to him, but trudged on 
wrapped in my own thoughts, which were not of tho most agree- 
aide kind. 

I felt an oppression and sinking at tho heart which was of tho 
most painful character, I eonld have sobbed and cried as I went, 
hut kept down my rising emotions, because I was on a high-road, 
with people constantly pissing, and also because every hour or so I 
camp to a village, once to a town. I did not step in any.of them; 
the more because my persevering friend of the morning kept close* 
behind me, never speaking, not even coming near me, but whistling 
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in a happy and merry way that was peculiarly annoying. About 
one o’clock ho hailed-mo. . 

“Aren’t yon going to eat ?” he said in his rough way. “ This is 
the last house for ten miles to come.” 

I made no reply, but raising my liead^ saw before ine a house of 
refreshment for the poorer class of travellers. X wgnt in, for I 
■was really hungry, and I dined with an appetite which I had rarely 
known before, not having often walked so many miles without 
halting. When I had paid for my dinner, I was penniless. I 
could not conceal the look of blank surprise which suffused my face 
when I made this discovery; I felt it, and I hurriedly rose and 
left the house. 

“ You won’t do to travel^” said, my tormentor following me, and 
this time coming close up to my side; “if you spuml loauy oue- 
aad-sevenpcnces for meat and bread and ale, you’ll scon come to 
your last shilling.” 

“I have spent my last penny,” replied I, turning round and ' 
facing him with a dogged manner that, reminded me ol my school¬ 
days; “but what is that to you! I a k you for nothing; leave 
me then in pence.” 

“ Y'ouug gentleman,” lie said gently, touching liis cap at the 
same time, “I see you aren’t used to the road, and 1 only want 
to bo civil. How are you going to travel six days without money?” 

“ f really do not know," I said, seating myself on a green bonk, 
aud yielding to the painful reflections evoked by this simple 
question. 

“I expect you don’t. Y'ou are green, I eau see. But look at 
me -I’m only a boy; I’ve travelled three wars. I'wovk my way- 
y.'U can’t. Now you haven’t started for pleasure, else you’d have 
money; you can’t get your living, lean see; so you’ve run away 
from home. Never mind, Jaelc l’rontiee doesn’t care; and if you 
want to go to London, why he's the lad to tell you how.” 

“Air. X’rcutiee,’’ said 1, without any of the pride aud haughti¬ 
ness 1 had hitherto assumed, “ you are quite a stranger to mo; 
but your manner seems kind. X shall be very happy to follow 
yom advice.” 

“ Do yon value that watch and chain much ?” he asked quickly. 

“ They are a present from my mother,” 1 faltered. 

“Then of course you d» value them—very good. Well then, 
young gentleman, I won’t advise you to sell them. But take my 
ad vice--borrow some money, and leave them as security. Y'ou 
can go to London comfortably, aud get your watch again when 
you like.” 

I stared at him. I had not taken lessons in the ups aud downs, 
and miseries of life, and I, as vet, knew nothing of the system he 
alluded to. My ignorance and surprise could have been seen in my 
face. But lift left me ns time fur reflection. 

“Well! worse and worse--you never heard of thal before? I 
thought everybody bail. I’ve been fbr father and pledged his 
trousers, when lie used to drink in bed- be don’t drink in bed 
now, so somehow he’s lost the habit of pawning. Hut it’s useful, 
too, sometimes. It’s* useful to you now. So the first town we 
come to, that’s L —we’ll do it.” 

Ife rose, aud led the way, and I no longer hesitated to accompany 
him. I was brought, for the first time, into rude contact with the 
world. 1 began to see its asperities aud difficulties, and I was thank¬ 
ful fur a guide, however humble. I found him a droll, humorous, 
experienced lad. He was a tailor, and had with him all the needful 
materials for mending. lie had his regular beat, and at the pre¬ 
sent season was on his way to Loudon, where ho even thought of 
settling. 

His father had a large finally, which he had originally brought 
up exceedingly well; but having taken to drinking, they had all 
got dispersed. One or two had done badly, and one or two (wilnoss 
■lack) appeared getting on in the world. Jack had recently been 
down to visit his father, and found things much changed. Old 
Prentice had become a sober man, and was so comfortable in his 
home, that his son Jack was quite delighted. lie told me some odd < 
stories of his life whioh amused me very much, and made the 
journey seem njt half so wearisome. 

We soon reamed L-—, where, by some prooes# which at the 
time I was tit a loss to understand, X became possessed of £3, 
leaving my watch as security for the loan, I can’t say I felt much 


confidence in ever seeing it again. But I was utterly helpless with¬ 
out tiie money, aud njade the sacrifice. It was a painful one, but 
the alternative was also bad. X took off tlm guard, which was of 
braided hair, and placed it next my heart. , 

) thought, as I went along, of the many thousands who, like 
myself, had stilted from the quiet of the country in seaiili of 
fortune. X almost shuddered as I remembered poor Oliver liold- 
sniitli. I had no pretension to his talents, and X recnllicted his 
battle of life. There were many others whose names floated across 
my brain, and L felt sad. 1 laid not the slightest conception of 
wluit I could do. I lmd a vague ides of trying to write for tho 
press. I had read too much not to knew how difficult it’ ih for a 
more tyro to succeed when so many men of experience and of falc-nt 
are out of employment at times. Still, 1 intended to try. 

Jack i’rentiec often asked me what 1 meant to do when I should 
have reached Loudon. I did not think proper to reveal to him my 
hopes aud flights of fancy. I said 1 did not know. Thu young 
woikmau smiled aud .-hook his head. He hud decidedly a very had 
opinion of my prospects, to say nothing of my common sinse. Still 
he stuek to me, gave me advice, and was both useful and iigretnblo 
to me on the road. 

When we reached Kcw wo palled. 11c lmd business there for a 
day or two. He gave me his address in Loudon, and I promi-ed to 
see him suon. We shook hands heartily, and I went on my way. 
The road has become familiar to rrc since, hut then it was all new. 
X was much struck by the noise, by the traffic, by the bouses that 
increased as I went, that became continuous streets, a town, a 
wilderness, until, stunned, overwhelmed, and almost fainting, 1 
reached Ilydo-park Corner. Quite overcome by the novelty of alt 
aruund me, I flew towards some green I sav. to my lift, and lay 
down upon the grass. 

Nobody noticed me. That was wdiat struck me with most force 
at first. Had I entered a hamlet, village, or small ten n, and 
fallen fainting on the green, I should have had many hands held 
out to raise me up. I thought the Londoners selfish, lmpl -hearted, 
and brutish. I made a mistake. The men of the great city are 
no worse thaU others. But the rapid and complex ’ife of large 
towns is such that men mast attend to their own business; wdiilu 
imposture is so rife, ami w rotclieduoss so common, that a tall lad 
in shabby genteel clothes, covered w'itli dust and eirrying a bundle, 
could not hope to arrest the notice of foot-passengers or riders. 

Alter a few minutes, I rose and penetrated timidly into the great 
street which led deep into the heart of the city. X no longer 
walked- I strolled aud gaped. The crowd, the palaces, the noi.-c, 
tho movement, overwhelmed me, I believe no intelligence, how¬ 
ever great, has failed to feel crushed for a moment r‘> the first 
contact with a great city. 

But I was exhausted and hungiy, and 1 did not know whore to 
go. Suddenly an idea, luminous and rapid as a lightning flash, 
came across my aching brain. My friend, Charles Ogilvv, u.u in 
London, reading for the* bar. We corresponded occasionally - 
indeed, very seldom— but we did write a long letter at time« aud 
the last time be dated his letter from a street hading out of the 
Strand. 

I saw a policeman, and asked him the wry to the Strand. I was 
in it. I had walked right to it without knowing it. X slowly 
contimud on my way, looking at all the names I saw written up. 
Suddenly my eye lighted upon the right one, and,' at the tame 
momeut, X recollected the number." It was 13,-sticc-t. 

I felt a load of enre, s irrow, and misery taken oil’ my shoulders 
as I knocked, very gently,' at the door. 

“What may you phrase to want?” raid a thrill Irish voice 
from t he area. 

“Is Mr. Charles Ogilvy at home ?” I asked, in rather n timid, 
nervous tone. 

The girl bobbed down and disap]icared with a startled cry, it 
appeared to me, quite astonished at any one asking for Mr. Ogilvy ; 
and then I heard a movement in the passage, and the door was 
opened by a very pretty, but somewhat slovenly, young person, 
who begged me to walk in, not, without a smile at my appearance. 

I repeated my tfnestion, and was told in a very sweet voice to go 
to the top of the bqnsc, and knock at the ('cor which faced the 
strife, 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Tins distinguished patriot ■was descended from an ancient English 
family which quilted this country in 1057, and settled on the banks 
of the Potomac, in Virginia. His father, who possessed considerable 
property in that state and Maryland, divided it A his death in 
1743 among Ira six sons, of whom George, the subject of our 
memoir, was thethird. He was horn on the 22ndof February, li32, 
and consequently was only eleven years of nge when death deprived 
him of his father. Ho received his education at one of the common 
s 'holds of the province, but the course of instruction did not include 
any of tho ancient or modern languages, though he seems to have 
attained to a considerable degree of proficiency in trigonometry and 
land-surveying. Ho was a diligent scholar, and at tho same time took 
an active part in (lie sports of his schoolfellows, nmong whom the 
amiability of his dispos'tion rendered him a general favourite. 
After leaving school, which Jie did in his sixteenth year, he ap¬ 
plied himself to the study of mathematici ; and while passing the 
winter at Mount Vcir.on, then tho residence of his brother 


essay in arms, encountering and defeating a French force under 
Colonel Jumonville, who foil in the engagement. Shortly afterwards, 
the chief command devolved upon him by the death Of Colonel 
Fry, and ho intrenched himseli at the Great Meadows, expecting 
that a larger force would be Bent against him as soon as the defeat 
of J umonville became known. In this anticipation he was not 
deceived, but tbe strong force in which the French advanced obliged 
him to retreat, an operation which ho performed eo ably as to re¬ 
ceive tbe thankB of tho provincial legislature. 

In 1755, he accompanied General Braddock on the ill-starred 
expedition which terminated in the death of that brave but rash 
officer. In marching through a forest they were suddenly assailed, 
fiauk and rear, by volleys of rifle-balls from unseen foes; officers 
and men were paralysed, Braddock was shot dead, and Washington 
with difficulty led the decimated hand out of tbe ambuscade. Their 
assailants were the Indians in alliance with the French, who, having 
been informed of Braddock's march, bad posted themselves behind 
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Lawrence, lie ultracUil the notice of herd Fairfax, who employed 
him in surveying some extensile property on the hanks of the 
southern branch of the Potomac. The ability wbi-h he displayed 
in the performance of this task led to his appointment ar public 
surveyor, and the next three years were [Missed among the wilds of 
Hie Alleghany mountain-, the hardships of exploring in the wilder¬ 
ness being relieved by surveying at intervals the settled districts 
in tbe valleys. 

A l the expiration of this period, the frontiers were threatened by 
the Indian tribes, and war with France was looming on the horizon. 
To meet the possible danger, Virginia was divided into military 
districts, and Washington was appointed to tbe command of one of 
them, with the rank of major. He entered upon his new duties 
with seal and energy, applying himself indefatigabiy to the study 
of thititary exercises and tactics, and the promotion of. discipline. 
In 1754 ho was appointed second in command ol tire Virginian 
militia, and on flic 27th of Hay in thuj^yi ar he made his fir.tt 


the trees and in the thickets to receive him. After this defeat, 
Washington retired to Mount Vernon, which had devolved to him 
by the death of his brother Lawrence, in 1752, and the subsequent 
decease of Lawrence's daughter. The patrimonial mansion was an 
unpretending edifice of brick and wood, with a colonnade in front, 
supporting an open balcony, and pleasantly situated on an eminence 
near tbe Fotomac. There he practised, on a large scale, the muni¬ 
ficent hospitality characteristic of the southern planters, with the 
most reputable of whom lie cultivated an intimate aaquaintanoe. 
He was fond of the chase, and in this amusement and the super¬ 
vision and improvement of his property he passed most of his time, 
la 1755 he reeigned his commission ns commander of tbe Virginian 
militia, and was elected a member of the provincial legislature, the 
sittings of which he regularly attended, though he seldom spoke. 

At the oonfinenceraent of tbe following year he entered the 
connubial state with Mrs. Custis, a young widow with two children, 
upon whom two-lLirda «f her extensive property were settled, she 
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holding the remainder in her own right. Washington's own estates 
were now of considerable extent and value; for, in addition to 
Modnt Vernon, he' held large tracts, of which he had obtained 
grants from the government. As he was liis own surveyor, 
steward, and lawyer, the management of his wife’s property and 
that of her children, in addition to Ids own, occupied much of his 
time; but he still attended tho sessions of the legislature with the 
same regularity as before, and found leuiire for the rational enjoy¬ 
ment of life and tbe amenities of society. 

Fifteen years bad been passe 1 tranquilly and usefully, when the 
political horizon was clouded by the disputes between the American 
colonies and tbe parent state. Washington saw the impending 
struggle with regret, for lie was far from being either an agitator 
by nature or a democrat by principle. In England he would pro¬ 
bably liave been a moderate Whig; that lie was a republican was 
the result of a combination of circumstances peculiar to a colony. 
In foot, when the Americans had defeated the armies of tho motlier- 
ennntry and declared tlioir independence, no oilier form of govern- 


beneflcial to liis family anil his country. He improved his estates, 
promoted schemes of internal navigation, gave his countenance and 
as.-istanoe to plans for the advancement of education and the civili¬ 
sation of the Indians, entertained tho planters of Virginia with a 
hospitality more profuse than ever, and, amid all these multifarious 
occupations, found time to give Ids attention to the constitution 
that was being prepared for the young republic. lie represented 
Virginia in the Constituent Oouveution, and in February, 1789, 
was elected first president of the United States. 

His journey from Mount Yernon to New York, which was then 
the seat of government, was a continued trinmpili—tso much uiyj 
so generally was ho beloved and respected. He supported the dig¬ 
nity of the presidential office in a manner os free from ostentation as 
possible, and realised the ancient ideal of a sage and legislator more 
fully than any other modern has done either iiefore or sine.'. His 
industry and application, and the methodical habits lie had aoqnircd 
in his youth, enabled him to get through a great amount of busi¬ 
ness, so that lie was really the head of the government. Tuesday 
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ment was practicable. Washington, then, was a republican from 
circumstances, a pnre and ardent patriot, but not to he confounded 
with the republicans on principle, with whom democracy is a faith. 
He embraced republicanism as a necessity ratber than as a choice. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate here all the engagements in 
which Washington acted a brilliant port daring tbe memorable war 
of independence. He was appointed to the chief command of the 
American foren in the sum me. of 1775, and resigned his com¬ 
mission into the hands of the president of congress at the close of 
1788. By his exertions and achievements America had been freed, 
and henceforth was to take her place, and no mean one, among the 
nations of the earth. Between the period when he sheathed the 
sword that hod liberated his country and that of his installation in 
the president's chair, there was on Interval of five years, during 
wlileh bp resided at Mount Vernon. It is pleasant to contemplate 
the retirement of grant men, and carious to note how the heroes of 
the sword occupy the leisure afforded them by peace. Washington 
was not one to suffer this period to puss idly, and without results 


was hi. reception day, when he was accessible to all ; tbe rest f.f 
the week was devoted to the business of the republic. He never 
received company on Sunday ; bnt regularly attended divine wor¬ 
ship, and passed the remainder of the day in tho privacy of the 
domestic circle. 

In his inaugnra! address to congress, In January, 1790, he 
recommended the legislature to provide without delay for the pnblic 
defenoe; to devise an effective system for the support of the 
national credit; to encourage agriculture, commerce, and manu¬ 
factures ; to promote scienee and literature; and to establish a 
uniform system of currency, weights, and measures. The funding 
of the domestic debt of the nation, proposed by Hamilton, secretary 
to the treasury, was adopted; and the measure received the 
decided approbation of Washington. This measure first brought 
into collision the two parties in the state, which hod Icon insensibly 
formed during fh® discussiou of the constitution. These wore' the 
Federalists, led by Hamilton and Adams ; and the Democrats, 
headed by Jefferion.g^lV ashington, while inclining to tbe former, 
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endeavoured to reconcile the two. pnrties, lout naturally u ithout 
success. Wisely refraining from identifying himself with either, 
ho preserved the esteem of both ; awl when the time approached 
for him to surrender his trust to congress, Jefferson and Hamilton 
joined, in the general wish that he would allow him-clf to he 
re-elected. He did not disappoint the desire of the nation, and 
resumed the duties of his high office for another term of four years. 

The distance lietweeu the two great parties in the state con¬ 
tinued to increase ; and notwithstanding the position of dignified 
neutrality and independence which Washington usually maintained, 
he did 1 not paRS through his second presidency without evincing his 
real S 7 jnpathy with the party of Hamilton and Adams in a manner 
which drew upon him the attacks of the democrats. The first 
occasion was when he expressed himself strongly against the demo¬ 
cratic societies, which seem to have inspired him with groundless 
alarm; the second was the treaty which ho initiated with tints d 
Britain in 1705, ami which was ultimately acknowledged by those to 
whom it gave offence, to have been justified by the exigency of the 
occasion. Men who occupy the high places in a state, invariably 
make some enemies: and it is a circumstance that speaks highly for 
Washington’s benevolence and judgment that ho made so few, and 
nono whose enmity snnived the occasion that called it forth. 

In December, 17!ld, lie delivered his last adihess to congress, 
recommending the gradual increase of the navy, a provision for the, 
encouragement of agriculture and manufactures, and the establish¬ 
ment, of a national university and a military academy. He remained' 
in the capital until the Installation of his successor, Adams, nt 
which ceremony lie was present ns a spectator; and then ho 
retired to Mount Yernon. there to pass the brief remainder of his 
days. He died on the 1 1th of I>eoembcr, 17!dt, having behind 
him the reputation of an honest man, a pure pntiiot, a brave 
warrior, and an enlightened statesman ; and was buried in the 
unpretending tomb represented in our fecund engraving, situated 
on a gentle eminence between Ids bouse at Mount Vernon and the 
river i’otomne. 

The character of this distinguished man can never he better 
drawn titan by his countryman and contemporary, Jefferson, who, 
though opposed to him in politics, has done him ample justice. 
He says “ His mind was great and powerful, without lieing of 
the very first order; his penetration strong, though not so acute as 
that of a Bacon, Newton, or Locke ; and, as tar as he saw', no 
judgment was ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being little- 
aided by invention or imagination, but sure ui conclusion. He was 
incapable of fear, meeting personal dangers with the calmest uncon¬ 
cern. Perhaps tire strongest fea'.ure in his character, was prudence, 
never acting until every circumstance, every consideration, was 
maturely weighed,; refraining if he saw a doubt; but when once 
decided, going through with his purpose, whatever obstacles 
opposed. His integrity was the most pure, his justice the most 
inflexible I have ever known ; no motives of interest or consan¬ 
guinity, friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. He 
was indeed, in every sonse of the word, a wise, a good, mid a great 
*roan.” Posterity has confirmed this unprejudiced jndgment, and 
so long as uprightness of character and genuine patriotism are held 
in esteem among men, the name of Washington will he venerated. 


OCCASIONAL LEAVES FROM OLI) BOOKS. 

■\Viut with black letter, quaint spelling, and odd wording, most 
old books are beyond tiio reach of the ordinary reading class, even 
.when their expense and rarity are not suoh as to exclude from them 
all who have not access to grekt national libraries. And yet there 
is much in old black-letter books which is indeed well worthy of 
being remembered. Those who have travelled over the whole 
republic of letters could toll us of many more curiosities of literature 
than even Mr. Disraeli ever hat recorded. "V, r purpose, then, to 
'^ajjfojTO this journey occasionally with our readers, and to iutrn- 
/tooe tjbem to the tyre which is locked up in dark places. 

' i Oag.pf the ,favourite forms in which old writer* clothod their 
ideiajkwug tpnwooe, wfejeh Bishop Percy attributes^ with Mallet, to 
.thi’fliwfisni Scabfc, Who “ believed in the existence of giants and 
dww 4 a^hlrtMltod-ppinton* not unlike the wore modern notions of 
foirtys, ti«e,»ttp»ngiy -possessed with tiuy*lief «f’spoils and 


enchantments, and were fond of inventing combats with dragons 
and monsters." He, however, cannot bo accepted here as'a correct 
'authority; for Eastern literature teems with fiction, amt Solomon, 
by wide-world consent, was long before enthroned sovereign of the. 
genii and lord of the talisman. 

Among till) most applauded productions of the middle ages was 
the “ (testa Romaimrum.” It was a kind of book of fables/ 
written by the monks. It is compiled from old Latin chronicles of 
Human, or, as Watton and Douoe say, of Herman invention. It is 
made up of oriental, legendary, and claaiical fables, and many a 
great author has taken his ’plot frmn it. dower, Cltaucer, 
Lydgate and O/cIive, owed much to it. It is. said to have been 
written by one Tetriis Berchovius; but all the learned, disputes 
on the subject have failed iu proving anything authentic on this 
point. 

It is inlerustiug to know that out of this hook. Shakspearo took 
the pint of his “ King Lear," and of the “Merchant of Venice,’' 
and Schiller of his “ Kriilolin," Tin: peculiar style and manlier 
of the work may lie gelli-rod by a few extracts. 

or iioxoinixn patients. 

In the reign of the emperor Dorotbeus, a decree wai passed that 
children should support their parents. There was at that time, in 
the kingdom, a certain soldier, who had e-pou-e l a very fair and 
virtuous woman, by whom he hod a son. It happened Hint the 
soldier wont upon a journey, was made, prisoner, and i ary rigidly 
confined. Immediately he wrote to his wife and s m fir ransom. 
The intelligence e nmuunicated great uneasiness tithe funner, ulm 
wept so bitterly that she became Win 1. Wildeup >n the son said to 
his mother: “1 will hasten to my father, and,release loin from 
prison." The mother answered: “Thou shalt not go, for thou nt 
my only s iu;i tlm lull’ of my soul, and it may happen to tin e 
as it lips done tn him, Jhulst thou rather ransom thy absent 
parent than protect her who is with thee, aud preaxes thee to her 
affectionate arms ? Is not the possession of one thing better than 
the expectation uf two? Thou art my ton ai well as thy fathers, 
and I am present while ho is absent. 1 conclude, therefore, Hull, 
you ought by no moans to forsake me, though to redeem yonr 
tiitlier.” The son very properly answered : “Although 1 am thy 
son, ;ct he is my father. Ho is abroad and surrounded by tic 
merciless; but Hum art at home, protected and cherished by lining 
friends. He is a captive, but thou art flee—blind, indeed—but 
he perhaps reel not the light of heaven, and pours forth unheeded 
groans in the gloom of a loathsome dungeon, oppressed with chains, 
with wounds ami misery. Therefore it Is my determination to go 
to him and redeem him." The son did so, anil every one applauded 
and honoured him for the indefatigable industry with which he 
achieved his father's liberation. 

It will be seen that these tales are sufficiently simple, aud very 
much in the style of fables. Tito fiJliowiug is another specimen of 
a more c nnplcto character. It has been worked out in more than 
one modern novel. 

THE Kivu’s SON-IN-LAW. 

Iii the reign of the emperor Conrad, there lived a certain count, 
called Leopold, who, for some cause fearing the indignation of his 
master, fled with his wife into the woods, and concealed himself in 
a miserable hovel. By chance the emperor hunted there, and being 
carried away by the heat of the chase, lost himself in the woods 
and was benighted. Wandering about in various directions, he 
came at length to the cottage whore the count dwelt, and requested 
shelter. Hie hostess prepared him a meal, and the same night was 
liorn unto her a son. While the emperor slept, a voice broke 
upon his ear, which seemed to say, “ Take, take, take." He 
immediately arose, aud, with considerable alarm, said to himself, 
“What can that vuire mean, ‘Take ! take I take!’ What can l 
take ? ” He reflected on the singularity of this lor a short spaey 
and then fell asleep. But a seemd-time the voice addressed him, 
crying out, “ Restore, restore, restore." He awoke in very groat 
sorrow, “What is all this?” thought he. “First I was .to 
‘Take, take, take;’ nnd there is nothing for me to take. True, 
now, the. same voice exclaimed,, ‘ Restore ; restore I restore J.* 1 and 
what can I restore, when 1 have tnkon nothing?” UnqUe to 
explain the mystery, he again slept; and the third time the voice 
spoke. “Fly! fly ! fly!" it said; “ for a child ty born wty> shall 
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become thy win-in-law.” These word* created great perplexity in 
Uie einpemr; and getting up very early in the morning he taught 
out two of his squirm, and said,. “Go, force that child away from 
its mother; cleave it in twain, and hriug ita heart to me.” The 
squires obeyed, »i:d snatched away the boy ns it hun; at. its 
mother'd breast. But, observing its very grant l-eauty, limy were 
moved to compassion, and placed it ripen the branch ,f It tree, 
t> secure it from the wild beasts ; and then killing .1 hare, 
they conveyed its heart to the emperor. Soon after this, 
a’ duke, travelling in the forest, puss d by, aud hearing the 
cry of an infant, searched about, and discovering it, placed 
it, unknown to any. one, in the folds of Ids garment. Having no 
child himself, he conveyed it to his wife, aud hade her nourish 
it as her own. The lady, pleased <o execute bo charitaUo a:i office, 
became much attached to the little foundling, whom the called 
Henry. The boy grew up, handsome in person, and extremely 
eloquent; so that he became a general favourite. Mow the em¬ 
peror, remarking the extraordinary quickness of the youth, dc-ired 
lua foster-father to send him to court, where he resided a length of 
tune. But the great estimation in which he was laid by all ranks 
oi people caused the emperor to repent of what he Lad done, and to 
fear lest he should aspire to the throne, or probably ho the same, 


whom as a child ho had commanded the squire to destroy. Wish¬ 
ing to secure himself frCm every possible turn of fortune, he wrote 
1 a letter with his own hand to the queen to the following purport 
I command yon, on pain of death, as soon as this le.ttr reaches 
you, to put the young man to death.” When it was finished, he 
went by some accident into the Chapel lluyal, and touting himself 
on a bench, fell asleep. The letter had U-cn enclosed in' a purse, 
which hung loosely from his girdle; and a certain priest of tlx 
place, impelled by an ungovernable curio, ity, opened the panic and 
re.d the purposed wiekedniss, Filled with horror and indignation, 
he Cunningly erased the passage commanding the youth's death, 
and wrote instead, "give hint our daughter in marriage.” The 
writing was conveyed to the queen, who, finding the emperor’s 
signature, and the impression of the royul signet, called together 
the princes of the empire, and celebrated their nuptials with great 
podup. When this was communicated to the emperor, who hod 
quitted the induce, as well to give better opportunity for effecting 
hi* atrocious design, as to remove the stigma of its execution from 
himself, lie was greatly arilietui; but when ho heard the whole 
c-ha’ii of miraculous interposition, he saw that ha must resign himself 
to tho dispensation of God, And therefore, sending for the young 
man, ho confirmed Ids ma-.vh.ge, aud appointed him to his kingdom. 


THE 2E13IIA. 


I ’VKU I lie boundless jlnlns and amongst the rocky mount-dun nf 
Southern Africa, ream vast herds of two species of animals very 
nearly allied to the lion-e and ass, hut distinguished at once froi i 
these by the beautiful striped markings of their skins. Iu their 
i xtcrnal form and iuterhal structure, in the arrangement of their 
teeth, and single toes terminated by an undivided hoof, they agree 
very closely with the domestic animals above-mentioned, and 
fn-m with tilde and one or two other speoies a small older of 
mammalia, called, from the structure of their feet, Sdldtmjuh'. 
Like all the other hoofed mammalia, they are herbivorous, and 
h-ed together iu herds, sometimes even mingling with some of tho 
other inhabitants of their grazing grounds. 

One species, the common zebra (Agnus z-bra), the first descrilied 
by luturalirtq aad probably tho first ksowu to Europeans, is found 
in all parts of .South Africa us fur south as tho Caj e, but always iu 
the miimtaicoui districts; the other species, called Burchell’s 
zebra. (E//uu» Jitti-chellu), in honour of Dr. Burcliell, who first 
pointed out the distinctions between the two animals, inhabits the 
plains, mid is said never to be found to the south of the Orange 1 iver. 

'flic former species, represented iu our illustration (p. 14-1), is 
a litt].e smaller in size than the ass. Tlx grouud colour of its 
body and limits is white, with uumel-ops glossy bla-k stripes 
miming from the hack towards the belly, which, however, is of a 
pure.white j the legs, in like manner, arc covered with rings ; the 
fiee is striped longitudinally with black ; and the black hands of the 
mxik being continued into the upright inane, muse that to ho 
similarly variegated, with black and white; the tail is shaped J.ke 
tint »t the ais, and the tuft at its extremity is black. 

These animals inh ibit tho wildest and must sequestered .-.puts 
amuigst the mount,tins, where their pursuit is a matter of no 
little difficulty; hut even hare, they do not rely solely upon tho 
nature of their fastnesses for security, fur whilst tho herd is feeding 
upon its mountain pasture, a sentinel, posted upon some cleuiteM 
spot, i. ready ti give the alarm the moment ho suspects the 
approach of any danger, when the, jvhole herd, with ears erect and 
tails iu jiertietual motion, dash off at once to some, place of still 
greater safety. 

The zebra lias long licen considered quite untiuncaWe, and this 
appears to ho especially the case with respect to the mountain 
species. In captivity, he exhibits very little docility, aud appears to 
retain a longing for the free air of his, native liiiis, which renders 
him. impatient of confinement, sullen, anil often Ce.ec, Mr. 

however, informs us, that Duerow, some years since, 
broke in smne individuals of this aperies, but the severe treatment 
ftecqwqwy to effedthis object completely destroyed all the spirit 
eiad liveliness wlueb add so much grace to the creatwrej’ appear - 


anee, a .id rendered them ns meek arid quiet as common tkmU-ys. 
The zebra of the plains appurn t > ho a much more docile animal, 
and it seems nut improbable tint this species might, iu course of 
time, even become domesticate,I, although tho attempts hithcito 
made in this direction have not, been very successful. 

Ibis spade q wliieh is about equal to the nss in size, is, if any¬ 
thing, oven more elegant iu Us appearance than tho mountain 
zebra. Tho ground colour of its body is a delicate yellowish 
brown, bee suing white upon the belly and limbs ; the back, neck, 
head, and haunchoq are Covered, as in the species already descrilied, 
with broad, blaek and deep brown stripes; 1 ui the whole of 
.tho logs, from the knees aud shoulders downwards, are usually 
quite dc-.titute of any such markings. In its general form, 
this sjeeies lieais a closer resemblance to (lie horse than to 
tho ass, the mountain zebra exhibiting a greater affinity to the 
latter mutual. 

Major Harris, iu his “Tame aud Wild Animals of South Aiiicu,” 
speaking of Biu-clicll’szohra, fays that it possesses “much of the 
graceful symmetry of the horse, with great bona and’ muscular 
power, united ip easy and stylish action ; thus, combining comeli¬ 
ness of figure with solidity of form, this specify if subjugated aud 
domesticated, would assuredly'make the best pony in the world. 
Although it admits of being tamed to a certain extent with cousi- 
deraldu facility— -n. half-domesticated specimen, with a jockey on 
its brindled hack, being occadoiially exposed in Gape Town for talc 
—it lias hitherto contrived to evade the yoke of servitude.” ,, 

In a state of nature, according to Major Harris, who Lad many 
opp irtunlties of s'udying the habits of these charming creatures, 

“ the voice nf this freeborn sou of the desert has no analogy to tho 
discordant braying of the ass, hut consists of a shrill," abrupt neigh, 
which may bo likened ti the balking of a dog, as heard by a passer¬ 
by from the interior of a house.. Tho senses of sight, hearing, 
and smell are extremely delicate ; the slightest uoise or motion, 
no less than the apiiearanee of any object that is unfamiliar, at 
onez rivets their gaze, and muses them to stop and listen with the 
utniost attention ; any taint iu tho a r equally attracting their 
olfactory organs. Instinct having taught these lienutiful animals 
that" in union emsists their strength, they combine in a compact 
h sly when menaced %y an attack cither from manirbrost; and 
if overtaken by the f ,r, they unite for )r.uti.al defence, with their 
heads togetlier in a close lirculor Land, presenting their-heels to 
the enemy, anil dealing out kicks in equal force and abundance. - 
Beset on all. sides, or partially crippled, they roar on their hinder 
legs, fly at thf ml veisary with jaws distended, and use both teeth 

atul heels wlijj tie glutted, freulens.” ' .. 

A third Alieeka, nearly allied to tbs'sebrfify als^lnhaljite'jjki 



Ui 
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same part of the world. It is rather smaller than the sehra ; the other sojourners in the wilderness, some ot the natives of South 

fore part of its body is of a brownish colour, banded with white ; Africa regarding that of the quagga as preferable to any other, 

the hinder quarters paler, or grayish, with very indistinct stripes ♦ The Rev. Henry Aletliuen states that qnagga*tteahs are exceedingly 
and spots ; down the back runs a black line, bordered on each side good, although the appearance of the meat—which is coarse and 

with white ; the belly, legs, and tail are whitish. This, which is marbled with yellow fat—is rather against it. 

calle d the tjnagga (E-juut iwjyn), app am to be the most docile In confinement, the sebra has frequently produced mules both 



TUX kkdha (kquus mbca). 



s, sebra-likc animals of,South Africa; it is said to le ooca* 
broken-iu and employed as a be <st of draught in the Cape 
Id%e the sebras, however, it is very oo-rngOoiu in defend- 
iug tts^jlWp-it*enemies, fight'ng boldly with feet nod teeth, and 
eve* ^«is$irt .compelling the hyoma to beat a retreat. 

: Tl^^sb of sll the*: hulma’s is freqnnttVfVen l y hunters and 


with the horse and the ass ; but these, although stiH ipeceeatlBg 
distinct traces of stripes, are by no means so elegant in appearance 
■ns their African parent. They appear, however, to be more docile 
in their nature ; and some of our renders will no doubt recollect a 
.male of this, description whieh used, a few years*ago, to be driven 
at the lc aiPw the Zoological Society's tandem. _ , 
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ALLINGTON CASTLE. 

Tots venerable ruin it romantically situated on the west hank of and from this family both the eaetlo end the pariah received their 
the river Medway, at the distance of a mile from the town of Maid- name. ' 

stone. It is of great antiquity, a castle having occupied its site so la the beginning of the reign of Henry ill., when, as appears by 
curly as the Anglo-Saxon era •; bnt this edifice, called Medway Castle, the Tower records, there was nn exact survey taken of all the castle*' 
was raxed to the ground by the Hanes, in one of their incursions into' in England, and a return made of the names of the proprietors or 
this part of the eonntry. The estate was possessed subsequently by governors, oine Columbaria was found in possession of the castle 



AJ.UKGTOK CA8T1K. 


Ulnoth, faurthawn of Godwin, the powerful Earl ot Kent; and and lord of the manor annexed to it; but in the latter part of« 
after the Nontttta Conquest, became part of the domain of Odo, that reign it came Into the posseesion of Sir Stephen Penchester, who 
Bishop ef Went. On the disgrace of that prelate, it was tnma- is supposed to have acquired it by purchase from one Oebert. It is 
erred by the Conqueror to bis kinsman, tho Earl of Warren, who probable that abojit this time it bad very much fallen into decay, or 
rebuilt the castle, and from whoso possession it passed into that of else that it was meSriy a email building, not considerable enough* 
Load Fitebuzhes. By'tbe union of the daughter and heiro* of that U> be termed a cattle; faf the Patent Kolia show that Ptfchettor, 
nobleman with Sir Giles AWagton it oneo more ebangfipferoew who was -then Constable *f Dover Castle and Lord Warden of 
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< inque Porta, reoeived the royal licence, in the eighth year of the 
reign of Edward I., to erect a castle there, and to fortify and embat¬ 
tle it. ■ fir Stephen dying without male-issue, it became, by iuarria|fe 
with one of his daughters, the property of Stephen (,'obliam, in whose 
family it remained for several geuoratiuus. in the beginning of the 
reign of EdwardlV., wo find the estate in the ponsenvon of the Brent 
family, by whom it was sold to Sir Henry AVyuit, who had been privy- 
,councillor to Edward IV., but afterwards attached himself to the 
rising fortunes of Henry Tudor, for which he was imprisoned in the 
Tower by lticbavd HI., and treated with great se.virity. lie owid 
Jiis liberation, and perhaps his life, to the issue ui the battle of 
.Bosworth ; amt lieing placed by Henry VII. in a situation of trust 
and emolument, was soon enabled to purchase Allington, of which 
lie received possession in 14P3. 

His sun, Sir Thomas Wyatt, a literary character of some celebrity, 
was born in this castle ill the year 150a, and received his education 
in St. John's College, (Annin idge, where he graduated at seventeen 
yuais of age. He appears to have married within a year or two 
afterwards, the object of his choice being a daughter of Lord (Inbliaiu. 
Introduced at court hv his father, lie was appointed a gentleman uf 
the royal bedcliumler, received the honour of knighthood, and was 
afterwards nominated shci ill' of Kent. Ho was a man of handsome 
person and fascinating manners, an accomplished courtier and a 
profound politician, a skilful musician and a poet, besides 
speaking French, Italian, and Spanish with fluency, and being 
an adept in all the s|wrts and exercises then in vogue. These 
qualifications vcmleied hint a great favourite with Henry, who sent 
him on an embassy to the court of Charles, V., and to his diplomacy 
is ascribed the mihivourahle reception which that liumavoli accorded 
Cardinal l’ule. 

liis father dying in Ifliti, he solicited ids recall, in order to 
attond to his affairs, and in the following year, took up his abodo 
at Allington Castle, which he put in a state of complete repair, and 
re-decorated in a very magnificent manner. Though much of his 
life was passed amid tho gaieties and intrigues of courts, ho seems 
to have seised with delight every opportunity of retiring to Alling- 
toa, that he might indulge in study and contemplation, moralise on 
tile felicities of retirement, and attack the vanities and vices of u 
court with the honest indignation of an independent philosopher, 
nud the freedom and pleasantry uf Horace. His retirement was 
s ion disturbed by a summons from the king to join the Emperor of 
Germany at Bluis, and attend him iig his progress through France 
an 1 Handel's, On his return to England, he was arrested on 
charges preferred against him some time before by Bisbop Bonner, 
tint wai acquitted, and received from the king a grant of land in 
Lambeth, and the post of High Steward of the Royal Manor of 
.Maidstone. 

This natrow escape, however, seems to have warned hirh of tho 
I rqdenee iif withdrawing front public life; for though Henry appeared 
eonvbieed of his loyalty, he knew that he inul lost favour with Him 
by advocating the )njicy of supporting the Protestant priuets of the 
Empire, and that Cromwell’s fall, which he saw approaching, would 
probably iuvolve his own. He therefore passed the remainder of 
his days at Allington, wb'-rc, as he informs m in a poetical epistle 
to one of his friends, Jic used to hunt and hawk, when the seuson 
permitted, shoot with tho bow in the depth of whiter, and when the 
weather debarred him hi.in these spirts, road in his study or com¬ 
pose verses. His poems may be divided into two classes -amatory 
anil satirical; of the former, the mo.t polished is the one beginning, 
"Blame not my late;” his satires aio chiefly remarkable as con¬ 
taining the original, rr at any rate the earliest, English version of 
the "Town and Country Alice,.'' From tins ptneeful retirement he 
was culled t*attend tho king, and in his eagerness to display his 
ioyalty and seal, he over-heated himself in the journey, and was 
seized with a fever, which terminated his existence. 

■ His only sun, commonly called Sir Thomas Wyutl the younger, 
(to.distinguish him from the father, was a wild and reckless young 
JStha, who ,was imprisoned for breaking the windows of the citizens 
pf London with stone, shot from a otossbuw at night, in which dis. 
'.iftpotahl* frolic ho was assisted by the Earl of Surrey; and seduced 
^i d^lttsr of tsir Edward Darneil, though b-- had been married, 
'jgfcjjfe'MrtlWi years of age, to the daughter of Sir William 
He alienated the estate of Tarrant in Dorsetshire, in favour 


of the offspring.of this illicit corutepon, soon after his succession to 
the property. After his release from the Tower, he raised a body of 
men at his own expense, and distinguished himself at the siege of 
Landrccies. This led to an appointment under Surrey, than Governor 
oi Boulogne, which he held until the place wijs given up to. the 
French in 15B0. During the latter part of the reign of Edward VI. 
he lived chiefly at Allington, "occu|ncd with the sports of the field; 
but when the Duke of Suffolk raised Ills insurrection against Queen 
Alary, he was induced to take the command of the Kentish rebels, 
with whom he gained some considerable advantages- over the 
loyalists. Advancing on the metropolis, he failed in an attempt 
to surprise the city, and was taken prisoner. His courage forsook 
him on being eoniiued iu the Tower, and Le made n confession, 
implicating Elizabeth and several of his friends. He was tried anil 
convicted, quid executed on Tower-hill, on the 1UU of April, 1554 ; 
by which the castle nud manor of Allington, with the advowsou of 
the church, lx.came jpifolted to the crown. 

Queen Elizabeth, iu the eleventh year of her reign, gave a lease 
of the estate to John Astley, master of the jewel-office ; and on his 
death granted it iu tail to his son mid heir, Sir John Antley, to hold 
by knight's service, at tho rental of .€100 2s. 7d. per year. 
Dying in 1630, he bequeathed tl.o manor and castle of Allington, 
with other estates in the neighbourhood, to his kinsman, Sir Jacob 
Astley, who distinguished himself by bis courage and military skill 
in the early part of the civil war between diaries I. and tlie Parlia¬ 
ment, for which services he was created by that monarch Baron 
Astley of Reading, in Berkshire. He died in 1051, and the title 
became extinct on the death of his grandson, the third baron, in 
lflbX; but the castle, manor, nr.d advovvson devolved to Sir Jacol 
Astley, of Melton, who was descended from Thomas, the elder 
brolln.ro' the first Baroq Astley. In 1/20 they were sold by Sir 
Jacob, w ith other estates in Kent, to Sir Robert Marsbaui, father 
of the fir.-t Lord Romney, in the possession of whose family they 
long luiriined. 

Allington Castle consists of two courts, one within the other, the 
outer I ring surrounded by a moat, and there nre still Some indica¬ 
tions of the magnificence it boasted in the time of Bir Thomas 
Wyatt. Grose, iu bis “Antiquities of England,” states that iu 
1760, when the view in that work was taken, the castle was in a 
very dilapidated condition, and the towers used as out-buildings 
to a farmhouse, which Hasted, the historian if Kent, supim.es to 
have t een built with the ruins of the mansion erected iu the vicinity 
of the castle by Sir Henry Wyatt. There was formerly a park 
adjoining to the castle, but it was disparked Soon after the attainder 
of Sir Henry, by which the estate'became forfeited to the crown. 
Seventeen or eighteen years ago tlie old buildings underwent con¬ 
siderable repairs, ansi they are still used as farm-offices, one of the 
c unis being used ui a straw-yard for cattle. 

PEEKS AND M.1VS. 

Ne'H' iu importance in oratory, far superior to Dfemeli, is Bulling- 
ton Maoaubiy. Like Disraeli, Mac inlay is also an exception to one 
general system, which is always and essentially aristoflratic. Nature 
hos'nut been.bountiful to Macaulay. Stic never intended him for 
an orator; there is little of form or comeliness in ihlm. He is 
short and thick ; seemingly more like an alderman than the beau 
ideal of an Edinburgh reviewer, His speeches mw Ike Burke’s, 
splendid essays, noil will be read for many a copiing age. They 
tiro thoroughly prepared, and display the utmost polish and 
research, They are iistqaeiF to with delight, but fiul iu tlieii 
effect. Macaulay’s voice is harsh and bad, and life delivery is 
exceedingly rapid. He plunges at once into his subject, and never 
stops till his speech is done ami ho has no more to say. His 
speeches depend for their popularity solely upon their merits—upon 
the splendour or their language—the correctness of their argumen¬ 
tation -the variety of the hfetoflcal illustrations with which they 
abound. They owe nothing to manner, in which Macaulay ir 
remarkably deficient. A’ct he has spoken to some purpose. Hk 
speeches have helped him to fame and to power; and when it it 
known tliat he is to Bpcuk, the house fe crowded in every, part ; 
and the lobbies and the smoking-ruom nre deserted for a tiros. 
He speaks but seldom now. Sickness, long-continued, lias tofal 
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upon his frame, ami has given him the appearance of premature 
old age. Yet Ids voice is still as potent a spell as ever. Ami when 
he rises, immediately behind the Treasury benches, and addresses 
the house, yen see by the ’expression of the faces of the occupants 
of those benches, that ministers deem that in the member for Edin¬ 
burgh they have stilt a tower of strength. In the very last session, 
Macaulay did what is very rare—decided the fate of ofnation by his 
speech. It was generally thought that the majority for govern¬ 
ment, on the debate as to the Master of the Roll* retaining his seat 
in that house, was obtained solely by the brilliant speech of Macau¬ 
lay ; at any rate, that the majority was so large, is attributable 
lone to him. This is a rare fact in oratory. It is seldom a 
speaker in the British Senate attempts to ennvinco any one, or 
succeeds in the attempt. Of tlm great orators - of the men site 
make speeches--posterity will care to read Macaulay ns tho best jn 
the house ; and we much question whether his voice will he heard 
much longer within its walls. 

Descending to a lower scale of oratory, wo come to Richard 
(Vision, the quondam hero of the Anti-norn-law League, and now 
the apostle of reace. Golden's appearance is anything hutaristo- 
cratio. He is n man of middle size and middle ago -with a con¬ 
siderable amount of shrewdness in liis face --but, judged externally, 
by no means a formidable foe. He is the direct antipodes of 
Haiiington Macaulay, Golden makes no show of learning, or of 
oratory—quite the reverse. Ills is, that eloquence which Sir 
Holier! Peel happily styled as unadorned. Its cliarncterielics are 
appropriateness and clearness. When Onbden rises, there is gene¬ 
rally some indecision exhibited; ho bums and bows occasionally - 
he frequently repeats himself. But as he proceeds, his manner 
heroines firmer and his voice lander. No man in the house guas 
more directly to the subject. If there lie a point, lie hits it at 
once. If there ho a difficulty, he grapples with it immediately. 
His speech is on animated conversation ; he seems to hold you by 
some invisible iifittm -to nnet the difficulties as they rise in 
y nr mind, and to quell them at once. So admirable is his power in 
this respect, that we remember well in the infancy of the League, 
when free-trade was not so popular as it is now, Golden went down 
to an agricultural constituency —right in the very heart of the 
enemy’s camp—and so delighted all, that wo wore, told by a former 
present, that if he had held up a white sheet of paper before the 
audience, and asserted it to lie black, and asked them to do the 
samo, they would have done so at once. Oohden is a remarkable 
illustration of the fairness of the House of Commons. When lie 
first entered there, there was great prejudice against him. He 
was c msidered an agitator and a demagogue ; but now, no mau is 
listened to with move attention and respect. The truth is, the house 
is a good judge of character, and will always honour a sincere man 
who makes a good business speech in a business-like way, and 
Oobden nevor attempts anything more. He is pre-eminently a prac¬ 
tical debater, and is precisely the man for the House of Commons. 
Next to business-like speakers, the house affects genteel joking; 
hence it is, Tots Duncombe and Lord Palmerston are such favour¬ 
ites. Hence it is, Henry Dhimmond and even Colonel Sibthorpe 
gain so readily the eat of the bouse. The house cares little for 
declamation—it would rather be without it; it considers it a waste 
of time. Figures of arithmetic are for more popular there than 
figures of speech. The latter are for schoolboys anil youth in its 
teens —the f irmer are for men. Business is one thing, and rhetoric 
another. Disraeli began his career as a rhetorician and failed. 
He wisely altered his plans. He learnt to keep accounts to talk 
prose—to understand business; andle has been already Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and for all that we wish he maybe so again. 

Our notice of parliamentary oratory ns it is would be incomplete 
were we to omit the name of Bright. Hotspur told bis uncles of 
the perfumed and emasculated fop who came to him amid the terrors 
of the battle-field, and told him, that were it not for the cannons, 
lie. would have beon a soldier himself. To this class of mortals 
Bright dees in no degree belong. If he hall Hot been a (Quaker, as 
Lord Bentlnek told him, he would have been a prise-lighter- -a 
more pugnacious man does not exist in,the honse. It may always 
be snid of him, that 

“ His soul’s in arms and eager for the fray!” 


Like Golden, he belongs to the .Vlnocbcdir i- lmnl; hut he is 
stronger, with a stouter frame, and n broader chest, ami a more 
confident bearing than the member for the Uir-t Hiding. At tho 
same time there is nut the easy good-nature which Cobden appears 
to possess. Their speeches are much of Lhe sunn character they 
nre essentially business speeches ; but Bright’s are harder, loldir.. 
more antagonistic than Golden's. Bright is a much more powerful 
man; when lie speaks lie scorns to boil over with fury, to bear down, 
all opposition, to tear everything that stands iti his way to shreds 
ami tatters. Entering the limiso amidst great prejudice, disliked 
as a Quaker, as a free-trader, as a cotton-spinner, as alinmt a. 
Chartist, despised by th» fine country gentlemen, who exclaim-— 

“ Let learning, laws, and commerce die, 
llut give us back our eld nobility," 

Bright has now c one to lie 0110 of tho most powerful men in the 
house. His speeches last sei-si -u. on tho Iudia Bill, raised ins 
character considerably in universal estimation. They displayed in 
a most favourable light his know ledge, his industry, and h* talent. 
They liflul him mil of the character of a class-advocate into that 
of a statesman ; and, perhaps, were the most powerful speeches 
delivered that session. Men speak of Bright very differently to 
what they did : and whatever may lie mens opinions as to his 
politics, all now confess that lie is one of the most powerful and 


readiest debaters in the house. 

(doing late inti the house, William .luliniin Fox - the Norwich 
wravel'-lioy of tin: L-agtic, tliu 1‘nblie da of the Di^ntch— linn, 
however, maintained the reputation which his brilliant oratorical 
piwors had won for him before ho was returned M.P. for Oldham. 
Joseph ltnnie, the oldest member of the house, and apparently tie 
youngest man in it, never was an orator, and never will be ; yet. 
no man speaks more often, and-, on the whole, no mau is better 
hoard. Mr. Edward AIin.ll lias won a position out of doors as an 
orator, but lie lias not done-much in it. Such men as Sir J. 
Pnckington, Fitzroy Kelly, Sir Benjamin Hall, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, are useful, able men ; ready debaters, finent ou their,legs; 
but they are not tlie men whose words live after them, or whose 
speeches our eliildren’a children will care to road, . * 

Our task is at length complete. We have exhausted our subject. 
Our < ountty lms boon styled— j 

11 Aland of ancient precedent,” 

a id, therefore, have we gone, back to the first rude beginnings of 
u bat we have now come so completely to understand and admire. 

At tim's there is a danger of underrating the service done to n* by 
our Peers nnd M.P.’s. Familiarity breeds contempt, and nt times 
we arc near losing our hereditary reverenoo for representative 
institutions. In the easy, lounging way into which the house gets 
after sitting a few months, it is diffionit to see anything heroic. It 
is not easy to remember what Parliament lias done, or to realist’ 
what, in an emergency, it may yet do. Smith speaking to empty 
benches ; Fit?,noodle fast asleep in the gallery ; Verisnpbt talking 
small beer in the lobby, do nnt give tbe stranger a high idea of 
representative wisdom ; and, after all, it is true that tbe house cun 
never ho what it has been. Time works wonders. There is a 
destiny that shapes our ends. In the past, «f what a noble display 
lias the house been the the it re. No future can ever rival that. 

Ho long ns England remains great, till tho melancholy vision of 
Maeaulay bo realised, and the traveller from New Zealand shall 
stand on the broken arches of Westminster Bridge and view the 
lioary ruins of St. Paul’s, undoubtedly tho power of Parliament 
must be paramount in our midst. As the source of legislation, as 
the great motive power of government, as the final court of appeal, 
it must ever live ; but pnrty-warforo him toned down ; the wall of 
partition has been taken away. The line of demarcation is fainter. 
Men have Itcoome more philosophical and less passionate. Outside 
the house, genius aud talent can now find the distinction which, 
hitherto, was to ha found in parliament alone ; and we shall never 
see what our forefathers saw—rival factions plunging the country 
almost into civil war ; the lame, tho halt, tho blind, brought down 
to vote ; tbe living night consumed in listening to the pnssionatf . 
appeals of an oratory *>ng departed from our midst. ..Side « 

with Parliament has grown'a power wo term the fonrth estate-** « 
power of grotta? weight atlil more e imprabensivo view . - 
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FELIX MANBY. 

"Odum ou! come ou, all I ” cried .1 merry-looking boy in the play- vine-leaves which covered the fruit, and began to dispense his 
ground of a suburban academy. “A basket and a letter for Felix favours. He felt himself a king for the moment, and consulted his 
Manby ! Here, Felix ! here is a letter from yotir aunt., and a preferences and indulged his caprices in regal style. To one he 
basket of beautiful fruit." gave a deliciojia peach, to another a juicy pear, to the punning 

Felix eaine running up, his countenance radiant with delight, Latinist a fine* (much of grapes, uccouqiaiiying each gift with some 
and opening the letter, began t» read “My dear Felix,”— observation, sometimes jooular, sometimes saroastio. All were so 

“Manby is well-named,” said one of Ids schoolfellows, who had intent upon obtaining a portion of the contents of the basket that 

a happy facility in quoting passages from the Latin authors, and a no notice was taken of his caprices ; and when ho threw a bunch 

knack of punning upon them. “Felix is a name of good oinen ; of grapes in Charley’s face, the young pedant quietly wiped his 

and the appellation shows that the old lady is pleased with him, face, murmuring, as lie ate the grapes, a quotation from Horace : 

and for that reason sends him this basket of fruit. Fli.r i/nt “ Imparuhim ferimt ritinte." Even the applause with which the 

potuit reran 1 eoff/wsrerc caiuas.” rude act was greeted by his thoughtless playmates pletsed him, and 

“Silence, Charley!” cried another boy. “Let us hear the he continued the distribution of the fruit, each gift elioitiug renewed 

letter.” flatteries. 

“ My ‘leaf Felix," resumed the happy recipient of the billet and “ Date litiu said Charley, stretching forth his bands, when 
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the present which accompanied it, “1 am happy to apprise you that 
Mr. Westwood’s report of your conduct aud p. ogress has given me 
so much pleasure, that I have sent you a basket of fruit to mark 
ray sense of your endeavours. Continue to merit the game enoo- 
ntiums, and I will continue the same encouragements.” 

“Bravo!” cried his schoolfellows. “See what a basket of 
encouragements! Look at the peaches and the pears, the plums 
and the grapes I Yon out Bpare some, Felix be a good fellow, 
and divide them." 

, the joyous troop of boys surrounded the happy owner of the 
ftalt, shouting In the exuberance of their glee, dapping their 
JtaM, and plying him with cajoleries. The vanity of Felix tvas 
by the temporary importance which th, possession rtf such 
of fruit Wfested him with in tho eyes of his fellow-pupils, 
*auu-waving them from him with an air‘of majesty, he removed tho 


he had oaten the grapes ; and when Felix responded to his appeal 
by throwing a pear, which struck him on the breast, he replied, In 
the sublime words of the wife & Partus, “ Pwte, now Met / ” 

It was only when the basket was nearly empty that tile sudden 
popularity of Felix Manby began to diminish. Then, murmurs 
against his partiality rose among those who had been less favoured 
than others; and those who had shared most largely the contents 01 
the basket, hut who conceived themselves injured by the humours 
which he had allowed himself, declared that his impertinence was 
insufferable. Charley kicked over the empty basket, repeating 
solemnly, “ Finn eoronat optw,” 

Felix was thus made to expiate hit vanity and presumption, 
Eaeh insult that he received was only a retaliation. “TheSugar 
with which we sweeten injuries leaves a bitter taste In the mouth," 
says a Chinese proverb; and these humiliations taught the boy-- 
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though the lesson was a rude one—that there Is a difference between 
prodigality and true generosity. But the first feeling which they 
produced was only resentment at what he regarded as the ingrati¬ 
tude of his schoolfellows, whom he reproached in no measured 
terms ; his anger, however, produced only a laugh, and Charley 
chanted tho first line of the Iliad, which alludes to the wrath of 
Achilles, to the air of “Buie Britannia.” 

About a week after this incident, just as the boys had com¬ 
menced their sports iu the playground, another basket nnd another 
letter were brought, .both addressed, as before, to Felix Manby. 
The boys gathered round him, and with an air of anticipated 
triujnph, he broke the seal, and read as follows 

“The basket of fruit which I now send was intended for you; 
but os I was about to send it off, I received a note of complaint 
from Mr. Westwood, who is dissatisfied with your late lichavionr. 


Latin pleasantly, “Felix is, like the Tityrus of Virgil, recubam tub 
tegminefagi'' , 

When, however, ail the rest had retired, each with his portion of 
fruit, regarding Felix as they passed him with a look of indifference 
or of mockery, Charley remained on the spot. lie slowly ap¬ 
proached the mortified and humiliated hoy, and placed his hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Come,” said he, in a low voice, “hear what Ovid says.” 

“Ah, would you mock me 1” cried Felix, angrily. 

“No,” replied the Latinist; “but 1 would have you be a philo¬ 
sopher. So long as your good aunt called you her dear Felix, and 
sent yon fruit, you were courted; when she cooled towards you, 
and sent you nothing, you were abandoned ; it is the way.of the 
world, my dear fellow, and proves the truth of those beautiful 
lines— 



FELIX IS APVKH-ITY. 


In consequence of this c.mtinumc.itio.’i, I desire that the fruit may 
Ire divided among year schoolfellows, without including yon in the 
distribution.” 

Felix turned pale and red alternately, anil the billet dropped 
from his hands j but tho announcement was received by his school¬ 
fellows with gleeful shouts and ,clapping .of hands. Tho basket was 
opened, and two stewards were, ek-sted by universal suffrage, who 
were charged with the duty of making an equitable distribution of 
Hb contents. Some of the more generous of the boys turned with a 
look of,compassion towards Felix, who was seated on n bench, with 
his book to them, shedding tears of mortification, and proposed that 
he should be Included in the division ; but the majority appealed to 
the letter, insisting that the injunction to exclude him was positive, 
and ought to be adhered to. The stewards had no alternative but 
to abide by this decision, and carry out the lesson which Manby's 
aunt ww anxious that he should receive. 

“ Iu fact," sfiid Charley, who could not resist the temptation of a 


‘ Douce vriafi ’u, multos numcrabis amicus; 

Tempera si luerint nubile, solus cris.’ ” 

Felix shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Don’t bring your Latin puns to me," said he, sullenly. 

“ Perhaps you would like thte better,” returned Charley, offering 
him a part of his own share of the fruit, which Felix aocepted with 
a bad grace. “ Bat it, and profit by the lesson. Jn this world, 
Manby, it is necessary -to use our prosperity so as to retain the 
friendship which we may need in adversity. He who would meet 
kindness and forbearance, must show them towards others. Par 
pari refirtur, says Phaedrqs. There is a delicacy in giving which 
enhances the value of the gift, and there is a manner which deprives 
it of half its worth, and obliterates the sentiment of gratitude.” 

This lesson was not lost upon Felix, and his future .conduct, 
shaped by hie remeudirauce ofit, brought him a degree of real hap¬ 
piness which proved the appropriate!ess of his oame^ as his juiamag 
friend had pointed our. 
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RUSSIAN FORTS IN CIRCASSIA. 

Th* progress ami aggressiqp ef Russia have never been displayed in 
more marked colours than in the attempts made l>y that i«>wer to 
subdue the bravo tribes of the (luiTcasns ; those haidy monn- 
tuineers who, with their chief, ik-lumyl, luvo been indistinctly 
hoard of for so many years, ami who now, from peculiar circa in¬ 
stances, have came so prominently liefoi'e in. The efforts ot Uiusia 
to extend her territory have been for half a century unceasing. 
She has gone on working her way. despite mountains, hills, rivit-x, 
and valleys, and yet lias bo n clu-ekc 1 on her onward course, elnse 
to the frontiers of Persia, hy the nuejasing energy and ecu rare of 
the Circassian tribes. Of late years, however, she was beginning 
to make much mare hnpres-iun, and the presence of fortified towns 
and forts, in the possession of Russian troops, seemed to ensure the 
ultimate continent of the country. 

Tlte untiring general,’who so long 1ms kept the forces of the 
(,'a.tr at bay, did so by the ixereise of the virtues of patience and 
self-denial. He never lost hope in the future destinies of his 
country, and even appeared to prefer death in battle to submission 
to the dead level of Muscovite civilisation, to the rule of “that 
good man the emperor,” as the Rev. John Overton Choules calls 
him. Scliamyl has, during the long contest of years past, proved 
himself a general and a statesman. Dr. Frederick Wagner says : 

“ The organisation of the Circassian army is a masterpiece of 
acntely-meditnleJ precisian, fur it is constituted in a way calcu¬ 
lated and designed to’ render possible the utmost strictness of 
discipline, without damping the natural woriikfi fi clings of bis 
subjects. Every uaib keeps 300 horsemen &t the disposition of the 
state, and the conscription is so conducted'that out of every ten 
families one horseman is drawn, and that family is tree during life 
from ali taxes, while'the other nine have to furnish his outfit and 
sustenance. This is the staging army,” 

Scliamyl lias taken a lessen from the customs of other nations 
besides his oWn : “ In his military arrangements lie has so far 
imitated the Russians a' to institute orders, marks of honour, and 
jlistinctiuns of rauk. The leaders of a hundred men who signalise 
Kiemseive* in action, receive round silver medals, loaring appro¬ 
priate poetical inscriptions ; the leaders of three hundred men 
receive three-cornered medals; and those of five hundred, silver 
epaulets. Before 1841!, sabre* of honour, to lie worn on tile right 
side, were the only marks of distinction dislribnted. Row tile 
leaders of a thousand men receive the rank of captain, and (ho3e of 
a larger number are goncratt. 

It is this general and this people the Russians have sought to 
subdue, and to o#teet this purpose the more effectually, they have 
erected forts at different places. These forts ore very interesting 
features ift the scenery of the war, and we proceed to notice Bemo uf 
them. • - 

(jigri ivas Ottfe fort. -> It stood at the eutranee' of a Vast gorge, 
down which pime rushing a mountain-stream, and fiom the pecu¬ 
liarity of it* position it was the most healthy of all the Russian 
forts. The hills, which fell away iuto a steep slope down to the 
sea, arc at the bottom clothed with magnifioent foliage, here and there 
broken into wide, open, grassy spaces, which give the win Je a ]iarl>- 
like appearance : ami these, says a British officer, writing in May, 

“ are now decked in all the beauty of spring.'’ Ilalf-way up the 
mountains the trees weio more bare, ami a short distance above 
that they had no foliage at all. The following picturesque descrip¬ 
tion of the scene is worthy of preservation. We see promise in 
snch narratives of a deeply-interesting series of hooks, likely to 
extend our geographical knowledge when the war is over. “Then 
the species change from elm or oak to pine and larch, which at first 
runs up with a mixture of other foliage, mid lights up the otlu r trees 
beautifully, and afterwards in a thick black fringe have all the top 
to themselves. Mountains sueli as these occupy either side of the 
gorge, their tops a mixture of black pine. end mow. Toweling 
beyond, in the centre of the whole view, are huge leaks tif un¬ 
broken and perpetual snow ; the wlmle is a glorious combination of 
sftlmeriattd winter—beauty and grandeur. Tbb fort is ft sipate, 
with i Mstions at the angles, and there is n hh.ok-hoiiW) at 8ome 
diatanot from it,up Hie volley, to command tlie passage,” 

Star this is the town of Mori, and the Coast of Imoriiia, a eouniry 


inhabited hy Ohrislians-of the Greek church, favourable to Russia. 
Their chief is bought at the price of *2fi,rt00 dollars, paid annually. 
‘ * (Some people,” says a receiit traveller, “ theorise that local scenery 
influences the minds of those who dwell amidst it. These people, 
then, should be the noblest on the faeo of the earth. The moun¬ 
tains have retired from the water’s edge, and between them amt 
the sea is a plain some miles across, upon which the trees and 
verdure are luxuriantly beautiful. Smoke arises here and there, 
as if agriculturalists were at work ; and distant houses of wood are 
bathed in the brightest sunlight. This is summer ; winter ap¬ 
proaches half-way up the mountains, its boundary again marked by 
firs anil pines and stray anow-putelios in the ravines; again tlieqe is 
a splendid black forest of firs, many miles in length, along the 
mountains; above thjs, fir-tops are seen struggling through the 
snow ; above is winter, indeed, in all its dreariness and fierceness. 
Tlte immense quantity of snow is perfectly dazzling. It lies in one- 
thick, unbroken mass, extending high up into the heavens, except 
whole abrupt precipices and rooks will not allow It, to remain on 
their porpeudieulnr surfaces ; and peak upon .peak, as fantastic as 
the most insane artist could desire, follow in rapid succession. A 
Russian monastery was seen embowered in trees ; one monk alone 
had taken up his quarters there, as it had not been finished. It is 
now deserted.. The oircular green top, crowned by a gold cross, 
has a pretty effect.” 

Advancing towards Suchniu-Kaleli, there is a fine view of snow 
and rock. The former, on the far-off mountains, appears to come 
down tn the very base ; but though ice and snow can be seen on 
all sides, the weather below is very hot. The scene is very pic¬ 
turesque. The snow-piles and drifts are partially lit up by the 
sun ; elsewhere they are concealed by clouds, ft is very difficult 
at times to define the limits of sky and hill, for they seem to melt 
Into one another. One giant peak of porphyry, with a vast mass of 
perpendicular towards the sea, towers over the glaciers and snuw- 
filled viillcys. 

A bay, of handsome proportions, f irms the entrance to Suchuin- 
Kftleb. In a part of it there arc soverdy fathoms of w#or. The 
place is very beautiful. Passing voyagers can smell the odours of 
delicious flowers wafted from the shore. Jflere the Russians and 
the Georgians lived together on terms of the greatest amity. It is 
a very populous district. Houses, homestead*, farms, are scattered 
all around. It lias a red-hot shot battery on ono flank, and the 
old Genoese castle on the other. This is surrounded by a strong 
wall, of great thickness and extent. Between these is a long street, 
with shops and houses of wood and stone. A spacious road leade 
to the country. It lias walls on either side covered with trees, and 
behind, them are cottages covered with rests and jessamine. There 
are botanical gardens in this place with whole hedges of roses. 
The place altogether seems to have been one which the Russians 
must h ive left with regret. 

Beyond Suchum-Kaleh are the highest iteaks of the Caucasus, 
which here runs inland. The highest peak is 8,000 .feet, and 
forms one of the most splendid snow landscapes ill the world. The 
next pust of importance is Redout-Kaluh, which the Russians 
almost wholly destroyed previously to abandoning it. A personal 
oliserver says: “The plane is entirely destroyed. Notliing remains 
uf the main part of the town, but black beams strewed aronfid. 
In the centre stand isolated the stone steps Which formed the 
approach to the church. The chimneys and oveno of the houses 
alone mark their site, all the rest having been of wood. Apparently 
a handsome street had rim jiorallel with thu river; but its houses 
must have been very unhealthy, as both on the north and south 
sides stretches a marshy country, covered with brushwood and- 
large lilies. The glass of the houses was seen in fused lumps; 
puttery strewed the ground; and occasionally were found pat* and 
rats, from their position burnt to death in the act of running 
away.” 

This is a picture of war rather dark and desolate in- its sug¬ 
gestions. There are several other stations, however, which have 
bbea recently visited. There is Wilhelluiueky, occupying a beau¬ 
tiful position on a fertile slope, with excellent defences, beneath 
which Hie cliffs fall abruptly into the sea, with valleys between at 
intervals, filled by luxuriant foliage. The next little station, of 
Laxaroffi is picturesquely situated in the very centre Of some 
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delightful scenery. This stood —for it is wow destroyed, except the 
outer walls—-in the centre of a little level clearing at the entrance 
of a vast gorge. On each side, and far away in the distance, over 
lull anil dale, may he rcen islands of trees in foil foliage; and 
behind, closing up the gorge, is a lofty snow-and-jiinc-elnd moun¬ 
tain. Several mountain-streams meet and collect near Lazaroff, 
and in these will now be seon Turkish and Circassian trading-boat*. 
Indeed, should the Allied Powers secure the independence of 
Circassia, this country might easily now be opened up to civilisa¬ 
tion and commerce. The nation has confidenco in us, which, if we 
do not abuse, may make of it a useful ally. 

The next station is Goiorinsky, and then Point Bardan.' This 
the Hussiaus had hitherto failed in capturing, and hence, being the 
only Circassian outport, it was the place whence the young ladies 
of Circassia were starlet to be eligibly settled in the harems of 
Stamboul. We will, previously to making any remark on this point, 
quote an extract from an intelligent officer’s letter, to which we' 
shall afterwards reply:—“As soon as wo were landed, we were 
surrounded by a crowd of Circassians, who immediately led me by 
a path from the shore, through woods, brambles, and ditches, to a 
long field, surrounded by woods, among which several woollen 
'dwellings showed their roofs. This was a beautiful spot, and the 
ground beneath ns a mass of daisies and buttercups. A Circassian 
made me mount his horse. Crossing a stream, I gave it up again, 
and prepared, with a guide, to sealo oue of the mountain heights. 
W: had a heavy pull up this hill, on a narrow pathway covered 
witli briers and brambles. On our way vre met two Circassian 
young ladies, rather moon-faced, lmt with beautiful complexions 
ami pleasant expression. Our Circassian friend called to them to 
cover their faces—we had a dragoman with us—an order which 
they showed their good sense hy neglecting. At the lop we had a 
most noble view—a complete panorama of rich wood, overtopped 
with snow; several villages were dotted among the woods and upon 
the mountain sides, the dwellings being all of wood. We descended 
by anoth^ mountain-path to the sea; here we took another stroll, 
and entered the wood. We had been advised not to straggle far, 
as the Circassians of the mountains weje ignorant of our arrival, 
and might take os for Russians. In the wood we met with a fine- 
lo iking old gentleman, mounted gnd proceeding slowly; with him 
were two Circassian girls—tlie daughters, as it appeared. Not 
knowing what to .make of us, he drew his sword, or rather long 
knife, and looked fierce; but on uoaring us, and seeing we were 
unarmed, returned it again, and was quito happy when he knew us 
to be ‘ Inghealooz.' Then bis daughters came forward, and shook 


hands with all. One was about twelve years old,- tho other 
fourteen; tho latter with a fair skin, blue eves, and light bait, 
and, wo wero told by tl.e old gentleman, ready and -happy to 
become a portion of tho pees mal clients of any of us for 10,000 
piiiBires (USO).” 

This Is an error which, frum our knowledge of tho East, and from 
tho concurrent testimony of all travellers, we l«ig to correct. The 
Russians have industriously circulated the report that. Cii cassia Is 
a wholesale slave district, to excuse their own marauding. Hut 
n i Christian would be allmvoJ to buy a Circassian girl. Tho system 
of finding wives for the Turks is carried oh in Circassia, but tl.e 
young girls enter tho harem as tho legitimate wives of tho Stam- 
bonliles, not as the slaves. They somewhat resemble our young ladies 
going out to India on matrimonial expeditions. It is right that 
our friends the Circassians should not be confounded with mere 
ordinary slavoihakrs, or we should have. Io look upon them with 
cmsidcrable suspicion, a id v.ry projicrly. The officer above quoted 
did not 11 mb rat md the language, and hence the error. He con¬ 
tinues The a Cireassiau girls look forward to this, as being 
settle 1 in life ; and going to Htnnitaaul is a fulfilment of their host 
wishes and desires, just as a young lady In London make* an 
‘eligible’ match. Our little friend with the blue eyes looked at 
us earnestly, in omfinnatiuii of papa’s words, and made s6ipe. i f 
onr party a present of shells she had just picked up, which she 
pantomimed would bear a fine polish. But a Circassian girl hero 
and at Stamboul are two very different beings. At home slm 
wanders about In plain and rough dress, only dreaming of the 
gold and decoration that may some clay fall to her lot nt Stamboul. 
They arc generally educated in Turkish young lady-like accomplish¬ 
ments, music, etc., and imbibe by degrees the artificial lift tiny 
must lead henceforth. No Turk can marry,-unless ho provide his 
wife or wives with all manner of ornaqieutn and luxury, and lienee 
a doorcase in tho population which would greatly gratify Hr, 
MnUlins. As the Turks of ilie lower orders die at Stain bold, dhi‘!r 
place is mostly filled by fresh importations from Asia.. A, French 
officer told me that boats had arrived to export a friigllt pf the 
same nature ns the little blue-eyed girl I have told you of ; cr.cjtt, 
ship would hold 200 of them. On descending the mountain wo saw 
a number of 'Circassian women looking from the brushwood at tho 
ships; directly we'appeared they dipped among the bjrushwood 
like so many specimens of ‘dockin tho box.’ Tca/mot oocoynt 
for such excessive delicacy on their part, except,' perhaps, hy/their 
being the wives of some of the warriors on the beaoh, who perhaps 
were very jealous fellqws." 


ROYAL TOMBS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


In walking through the old Gothic abbey of St. Peter, and sur¬ 
veying the tombs of departed kings and queens, the spectator 
cannot fell to observe the similarity which they bear to eaeh other. 
There Is little variety in the relieft which ornament them, .and the 
statue i are always exeented in a stiff and formal style, and laid 
flat on their banks, with their hands either crossed over the breast 
or joined in prayer. Previously to the accession of the Stuarts, 
most, of the kings and queens of England were interred in ’West¬ 
minster Abbey, and their tombs are useful as records of the pro¬ 
gress made in the ornamental arts during the period between its 
foundation aud tho death of Elizabeth! 

The chapel of tho founder, iidward the Confessor, is full of 
ancient remains, of which, the chief is his own tomb, nearly iu the 
middle. The original work, though very much dilapidated, is a 
curious monument of antiquity; but tho wooden superstructure is 
of a Inter date and in a different style. This Anglo-Saxon saint 
and king was originally interred before the high altar; but on tho 
oroetion of the shrine by Henry lit., his remains wore transferred 
to their present resting-place with much pomp and splendour. In 
the same ohapel, a huge, rudely-shaped coffin, composed of large 
ululi of Purbeok stone, contains the remains of Edward I., which 
were exposed in* 1771, by a deputation from the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries. The royal corpse was found fb a state of, tolerable 
preservation, dad in two robes, one of gold and diver tissue, tho 


other of crimson velvet; each shrunken hand held a sceptre, and a 
regal crown glittered on the head. The corpse measured shit; feet 
two inches. The monument of his queen, Eleanor of Castile, 
whoso epnjugal virtues tradition has s>} pleasingly recorded, ' is of 
gray Petworth stone, covered with a table of gilt copper, on which 
the statue of the queen lies in the n.-aial redumbent position.. It is 
a creditable performance 'for the age, and tho amiability of the 
original is well expressed in the sweetness of the countenance. 

The lofty and somewhat imposing tomb of Henry Ul. Is very 
similar, in materials and style of workmanship, to that ot Edward 
the Confessor, The brass statue of the monarch, which lies upon 
the brazen table of the tomb, is the first specimen of casting 
executed iu this country; both the Btatuo and the table are richly 
gilt, hut the gilding is concealed by a thick coat of indurated dust. 
The king is clad in n long mantle, reaching to the feet, and there is 
a dignified simplicity in its folds which lias led to the supposition 
that Oavaliai, the Italian artist who executed the tomb, may have 
also designed the statue, and perhaps superintended the easting. 
The tomb of Henry V. stands in an arched recess boncalh tho 
chnritry, between two octagonal towers, ornamented with statues 
and u-acery wottr. Tho helmet wfiieh he wore at the Little of 
Agincourt surmount! a 1 woWtn bar between these towers, on ti* 
sides of which hang his wax-saddle and shield. 

ARtJiaw tombs and Statue* are much (forayed and de&oed, aud 
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executed is a uniform style of stiff formality. Towards the 
elose of the fifteenth century, a better style began to prevail, and 
though the statues were still laid on their backs, in rigid and un¬ 
graceful postures, an improvement is perceutiblein the chiselling of 
the countenances, the folds of the drapery, and the ornamental ac¬ 
cessories. The superb tomb of Henry VII., in the ohapel called 
after that monarch, is a specimen of this improved style ; it is the 
Work of an Italian, however—Pietro Torrigiano, a fellow-student 
of Michael Angelo, whose nose he is said to have broken in a dis¬ 
pute respecting their comparative proficiency .in the arts. The pe¬ 
destal is of black marble, but the figures and pilasters are of gilt 
copper. The statues of Ilenry and his queen lie upon the tomb, 
aide by side, with their hands raised in the attitndc of prayer. 
Simplicity is the characteristic of the design, and there is an ex¬ 
tremely natural expression in the countenances of the royal pair. 
The screen which surrounds the tomb is the work of Knglish artists, 


upon four marble pillars, of the Corinthian order. The cost of 
this sumptuous monument was £9(55, exclusive of the materials. 
The design was furnished by John do Critz, who also exeouted the 
paintiug and gilding. The monument of tfueen Mary, of Scotland, 
is in better taste, and the statue of the beautiful, erring, and 
unfortunate queen, in white marble, has an air of delicaoy which 
creates a for more pleasing impression than the glaring splendour 
lavished upon the tomb of her enemy. 

We oannot more appropriately conclude this notice of the royal 
tombs, than with the reflections of Washington Irving, in reference 
to his own survey of them. “ Wliat, thought I, is thie vast 
assemblage of sepulchres, but a treasury of humiliation; a huge 
pile of reiterated homilies on the emptineBB of renown and the cer¬ 
tainty of oblivion? It is indeed the empire of death [—his'great 
Bhadowy palace, where lie sits in state, mocking at the relic3 of 
human glory, ami spreading dust and forgetfulness on the mnnn- 



a tomb is wESTuixsrea abbey. 

and is a most elaborate specimen of open-work faundingih brass and ments ot princes. How idle a boast, after all, is the immortality 
capper in the pointed style of deenration. There is an ocfagoftal lower of a name ! Time is ever silently turning over his pages ; we are 

at each angle, and an arched doorway, surmounted by a shleMef arras, too much engrossed by the story of the present to think of the 

on each side. A projecting cornice and a parapet Mstethic' upper characters anji anecdotes that gave interest to the past, and each 
part, and on the transverse plates at the sides, o'd i - , age is a volume thrown aside to he speedily forgotten. The idol of 

visions into whieh the upright compartments a teoR to-day pushes the hero of yesterday outof ourrecoUoction, and will in 

inscription to the memory of the monarch- w SSyr emanins repose.-'*- turn be s v pl.mted by bis successor of to-morrow. History fifties 
Denea ^ 1 - . . , • ■■ into fable ; -foot becomes clouded with doubt and controversy; the 

The later royal monumonts are not superior to this, and by some inscription moulders from the tablet; the statue falls from'the pe¬ 
ars thought scarcely equal to it. That of Queen Elizabeth exhibits desttl. Columns, arches, pyramids, V, hat are they hut heaps of 

a considerable deviation from the desjpis of the sepulchral menu- sand ; and their epitaphs but characters written in the dust 1 What 

menfa ^*® preceding age ; but the cusnpjn of Representing the is the security of a tomb or the perpetuity of nn embalmment 1 The 
fcasawsl. lying stiffly on thq| tomb, face updrard^A* slavishly remains of Alexander the Great have been scattered to the wind, 
adhered .to, An open arcade, with a ri&ly-»ro*ai»ed eixlabla- and Ms empty sarcophagus is now the mere euriouty of a museum. 
Mrs, rises upon a large altar-tomb of marble, upon which lies the Thus man posses away ;Jus name perishes from record and reoolleo- 
sfatne of the queen, pointed and gilded in a style of gaudyjtnd Hon ; bis history become# a# o tele that is told, dud- h!e very raonu- 
meretrigjjgg# magnificence. Each side of the arcale issp^orted taent a ruin.” 
























the pontiffs, Julius II. and Leo X.> availed themselves of every 
opportunity of fcnntog the flame of rivalry between the two great 
masters late enmity, 

had already acquired considerable celebrity at Florence, 
when be was summoned to Some by the first-named pope to deco¬ 
rate the walls add ceilings of the Vatican. Arrived in the Sternal 
City, bis attraetfve person and engaging manners obtained him the 
fitvohrof tb? most illustrious men of the day, whether in rank or 

Tot ttt.i.AHWi* 


i 0 L $ t yj then riite tbem to F. SebaBtiano, tb8 scholar of Giorgione, 
to eMss^it; ano$ir'these means be hoped that Kaffaelle would 
never be abU to rival bis productions either in design oroolonr. 
BafEhelle Stood alone; but aimed at producing works with a degree 
of the united efforts, of Michael Angelo* and 

?h- baetiaWa^aifoinbo, oomhining m himself a fertile imagination, 
IdeaL. beauty fitonded on » correct imitation ef the Greek style, 
^aoefnate, amenity, and a ,universality of genius to every depart- 
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ment of the art. The noble determination of triumphing in ouch a 
powerful content animated him night and day, and allowed him no 
reepito. It aiao excited him to surpass both inn rivals and himself 
in every new Work. The subjects, too, chosen for these chambers, 
aided hilh, as they were in a great measure new, or required to lie 
treated in a novel manner. They did not profess to represent 
bacchanalian or vulgar scenes, but the exalted symbols of science; 
the sacred functions of religion; military actions, which contri¬ 
buted to establish the peace of the world ; important events ot 
former days, under which were typified the reigns of the pontiffs 
Julius aud Leo X. ; the latter the most powerful protector, and 
one of the most accomplished judges of art. More favourable cir¬ 
cumstances could not have transpired to stimulate a noble mind." 

The-oxceUence of Michael Angelo, as a painter, is chiefly in vigour 
of design; in composition and colouring he was tar surpassed by 
his rival. It occurred tu him, as Lanai has stated, that if he sup¬ 
plied the design, and Sebastian del Pioinbo executed the picture, 
Ilaffaelle would be unable to compete with them. In this manner 
was produced, in fresco, a “ Transfiguration,” in the chapel of St. 
Peter in Montorio. Raffaclle, being subsequently employed to paint 
a picture for ■Cardinal*tJinlio de’ Medici, afterwards Clement VII., 
in his 'accustomed spirit of emulation, chose the same subject. 
“This is a picture,” says Mengs,which combines more excel¬ 
lences than any of the previous works of Kaffaelle. The expression 
in it is ’more exalted ftnd more refined, the chiaroscuro more 
correct, the perspective better understood, the pencilling finer; and 
there is a greater variety in the drapery, more grace in the heads, 
and more grandeur in the style.” The heads are considered the 
most perfect he ever painted, and the colouring is extolled as 
eminently beautiful. 

Sebastian del Piombo, being engaged by the cardinal to paint a 
companion-picture to that of KaffaHe at the same time, chose for 
his subject the “Raising of Lazarus,” the design of which was 
made fob him by Michael Angelo. The two pictures, when finished, 
were exhibited to the public; Sebastian produced a very fine 
painting,* which has been very much admired, but the palm of 
superiority was awarded to the magnificent picture of Kaffaelle. 
It was during this period of rivalry that the meeting took place 
between the rival painters, the memory of which has been preserved 
by Horace Vernct iff the picture from which our engrav ng is taken. 
Michael Angelo was passing through a court of the Vatican, when 
he sneouuterCd Raffaelle in the midst of a group of his pupils. 
“Von have a.suite as numerous as a general,” he observed, in a 
tone which betrayed his envy, as he passed on. “ And yon,” res¬ 
ponded his rival, “go about alone, like the hangman.” Bu>na- 
retii it descending the stairs, carrying before him his portfolio 
and> brashes, a plaster cast and a sword ; he looks back, with 
a glance erf hatred and envy, towards his rival, whose handsome 
features wear an expression of calm disdain. A little apart from the 
group erf students are several peasants, who come to serve them as 
models; the young woman in the centre, with a brunette complexion, 
downcast-eyes, bare feet, and a naked child in her lap, is evidently 
a study for Hie Madonnas which the painters of Italy have produced 
in pack numbers. 

THE MEETING AT BOULOGNE. 

LRTTER FROM A CORRRSFOS4RKT. 

I oak recollect nothing, since the great Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
to resemble the very grand affair we have hod at Boulogne. My 
partiality for that eld place as an autumn residence !». Well known ,; 
and as I arrived before such royal and imperial honours were ■ 
decided on, I obtained lodgings at a reasonable rat®. Most of these 
who came to see the pageant will tell a different Story. Where 
they managed to put all the people, I really cannot say, unless they 
packed them on shelves. I fancied all England was coming- and 
what with the visits from friends, the awful cannonading and 
lighting, and the dust and general noise, I do hot know when I 
wall be thyself again. I had taken the trouble to go over with a 
fc«wA who is very learned in history, to the si|e.of tbeold emp at 

. * fhr‘.‘ Raising of Lasarus V was formerly in the collection of 
the-Mukf of Orleans; it was p rehaaedby the late Mr. Angerstein 
for two thousand guineas, and is nos? in the National Gallery. 


Boulogne, right away tff Honvauit and Wimereux, where so many 
thousands collected to capture old England, which only three days 
ago I actually saw shining far away with its white cliffs in the 
distance. I could Say something pretty about the rainWV Of 
liberty stretching from these heights to Dover cliffs; but then, as, 
according to the Moiiitmr, the emperor said nothing of the kind, I 
may as well drop the metaphor. 

We learnt, I assure you with some surprise, that Prince Albert 
was coming. I will own that I was very incredulous on the point, 
even until the 2nd. I walked down with my boy towards the 
port to see the. steamer come in. The well-informed said the 
Guards were on board, who were to be Prince Albeit’s escort. 
Well, the steamer came in, but no guards were to lie seen. This 
made me smile. My triumph, however, was short-lived; for in a 
few minutes another steamer arrived, and on board this were a 
small ] unty of five Life-guardsmen and two Blues, in charge of 
twenty fine horses belonging to Prince Albert. There were a great 
many French soldi rs iu the crowd; and no sooner were our men 
on shore, saddling their horses as coolly as in the barrack-yard, 
than the Gauls rushed up and insisted on drinking with them. 
You see they knew the way to an Englishman’s hea’rt. The 
women of Boulogne were much struck by the English soldiers, who 
certainly were very fine fellows. They will be lions for the rest of 
their days, and will tall; to thousands with pride of their visit to 
Boulogne and the reception they met with there. 

On Sunday we were surprised by the arrival of the king of the 
Belgians, who, however, only stayed a few hours, leaving the same 
evening. Next day came the king of Portugal and bis suite, so 
that we liad nothing but saluting and powder-burning all day. 
Boulogne never had such a harvest. The emperor drove out wear¬ 
ing the grand cordon of Portugal, while the king woiy the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour. It is generally believed that these 
two royal visits would have been much protracted, but , for a 
question of etiquette. The emperoir wished to pay almost 
exclusive attention to l’riuoc Albert; but the two others being 
crowned heads,,they would necessarily have had precedence over a 
king-consort, which, under the circumstances, (die emp#or would 
not all<wj|(. 

Tuesday, the 5th of Septemlier, was really a glorious day. 
Overhead shone a bright and cloudless sky, illumined by a sun 
such as has done so much' good to the harvest; the sea was not so 
placid as the waters of Leman's lake, but still was not.rough. , A 
fresh breeze braced the nerves of the masses, and all Boulogne was 

on foot.visitors aud sight-seers to see, tradesmen and others to 

prepare for the golden harvest. A gay and delighted, erowd, with 
a great preponderance of ladies, collected on the pier between seven 
aud nine—some in. straw hats, Some with parasols, some with 
umbrellas, and not a few with telescopes. Meanwhile, in the 
town, busy preparations were making. Bight away from the Hotel 
Brighton, round the railway station, all along the busy quay to the 
landing-place, there were flags and gaily-ornamented poles In great 
profusion—quite a change from the usual fishy and ill-favoured 
appearance of Boulogne streets, ' « * 

It was a little after nine when the paddle-boxes of Hie,“Vic¬ 
toria and Albert” came in sight, and the excitement of the masses 
began to know no bounds. The English were particularly moved, 
from their usual phlegm and equilibrium. They thought their 
personal honour at stake that the display should go off well. A 
pilot was seen to go out in the gig of the captain ot the fort, and 
then the squadron became visible to the naked 'eye. They ap¬ 
proached at a very good speed. The French by this time were 
down in great numbers ; hitherto the pier bad been almost wholly 
tenanted by English. When the joint flags of England and Franco 
could be distinguished on the “Black Eagle” and “Vivid,” and 
“ Victoria and Albert,”- the .cheering was immense. A burst of 
cannon at the same moment announced that the emperor hatfatarted 
to "meet the representative of the royal family of England. He 
come in; a carriage accompanied by the British ambassador, H&e, 
foreign minister, and the minister of war. w - ’ 

ffiheflne new body of the “Hundred Gfourds,” > whioh formed Urn 
esoort, excited much attention, Xhqlr uniform il rich, especially 
*itk helmet and cuirass, though in undraw, they look-teo much in 
the styleof Souhraque’s guards. They have'sky-blue foock% goU 
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laoa; red trousys, gold stripe; cocked bat; a waist fit for a girl; 
and sword. They are truly a pretorian gnard, and their personal 
deyotion is secured by their pay being double that of any other 
troops, while they are better fed, mounted, and cared fir. They 
are the picked men'of Prance. Fqr myselij I prefer the cambiniirt. 
The other military corps who turned out Were of the very best 
regiments. 

The emperor, as usual, wore a full suit of uniform, of uo par¬ 
ticular rank, with a profusion of stars and orders, which lie has 
collected during his eventful life. He was surrounded by a staff 
very much resembling that of the emperor at Austcrliti, oniy more 
brilliant, as far as gold and lace could make them so. There was 
a body of civilians, too—the mayor and corporation of Boulogne, 
some of them once warm partisans of another Louis, now no more. 

His majesty had resolved to be the first at the rendezvous ; and 
so he was. Seven minutes elapsed between his arrival at the landing 
and the coming np of Prince Albert—seven minutes spent in 
apparently very lively conversation; for the staff laughed loudly 
and often. But now- up came the royal yacht, and tho prince, 
with the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Keaton by his side, was 
recognised by tbe English, than whom no people are more learned 
in public men. A lusty English cheer, in which my Henry joined, 
made my head ache. It was taken np by the French, who are 
becoming great proficients in bawling; and at twenty three minutes 
past ten the vessel was moored. The emperor and prince had 
already raised their pats and bowed. The prince now came 
ashore.in a quick, almost anxious, manner, and advancing, raised 
his hat again; the emperor did the same, and then they shook 
hands. 

Cannon roared, *• Cod savo the Queen!” burst from French hands, 
tbe vessels in the port were ail manned, the crowd grew denser 
every minute, ladies in splendid dresses poured down in greater 
numbers than ever, and England and France seemed one. AH 
felt, as 1 did, doubtless, that the present war was a fine thing for 
the emperor. To us tbe alliance is politically of vast importance, 
but to tlie Queen personally it is of no moment. To Louis 
Napoleon‘it is a kind of lugitiinisatiini. It lias buried the past in 
oblivion, and raised the character of the empire. -In 

The same afternoon began the night-seeing and military parading 
for Prince Albert. Ho started for the camp at Ilomanlt about 
four, escorted by bis seven English soldiers, whose appearance 
excited immense interest -quite a sensation, in fact. Tbe general 
reception by the French troops was very entliiisiastic. There is 1 o 
denying it, the French are in their element. They arc at war; 
ami the army is, to a man, eager tor the fray. If the enijwror 
wanted volunteers, I do believe the whole army would turn oat. 
Nothing is thought of but battles and sieges, fends Napoleon- 
might, just now, lop off even the semblance of a constitution he has 
given tbe people, and not aiiy murmurs would arise. I was never 
so convinced of the military character of the French nation before. 

The camp commences atsllonvault on the plateau above Boulogne. 
It is a kind of mud or clay city—a long line of huts, each contain¬ 
ing twelve men. Th«jy are pretty comfortable. Tbe kitchens are 
apart, and built of stone. It presents n very curious jmnoriuna to 
tha aye, especially when the soldiers are lounging about in easy 
. undress. High mass is performed every Sunday: and, weather per¬ 
mitting, there is dancing the same eveuing.' The English crowd 
up to Bee tho fun. A cafe, billiard tables, and cards afford 
amusement to the officers, who also walk of an evening over to the 
town, when tbeir manceuvres do not require their getting out before 
daybreak the hext morning. 

The view from Honvanlt hi striking. Away for six miles along 
tha coast, by Wimcreux and Amdefense, the while tents of the* 
soldiers can be scon. It is a very remarkable congregation of 
holdiery, and reminds one of the days when a similar army was 
oidieotad by another Napoleon, at the same place, for quite another 
purpose. , The change of feeling since 1848 hus lieeu immense. 
Plain my knowledge of France, I must say that it has all taken 
place since then. Under Louis-Philippe the feeling waa hostile iu 
tile extreme. » * 

A great deal has been said shout a banquet, a toast proposed by 
Loaii Napoiioo, and a speech made. The words have been given 
* t£e most authoritative manner; and one writer says: "I am 


able to give you some details of the banquet at the Hotel Brighton.” 
Where he got his details from I know not; but the whole is 
imaginary. No toast was proposed, and uo speeches made. It 
was ajso said that Louis Napoleon took off his grand cordon of the 
Legion of Honour, and handed it to Prince Albert. This could not 
be, as Fyince Albert has had the oordon Borne years already. 

Wednesday was spent in military inspections, and on Thursday 
our beautiful yacht eame in for a share of the honours. It was 
visited in the afternoon by the emperor, who went over it minutely 
and took refreshments in the splendid cabin. He much admired 
our tars, and certainly bad a very good specimen before him, for 
they appeared to bo abeut the best men in our navy for appearance, 
T..e yacht was visited by many others after the departure of tho 
royal party. 

A ball was announced in n large open place with trees, famous 
for festivals of the kind, called Tintelleries. It is an oblong space, 
railed in. The English were invited en niaaac. The illuminations 
were good, but an unlucky shower of rain kept a great many away. 
English and French national airs were played at Intervals all the 
evening, and on each occasion excited immense applause, AH this 
is very theatrical, and a great deal of it mere lip enthusiasm, but 
‘ still there is^much genuine feeling at bottom. The tremendous 
vows of friendship made between atrange Englishmen and stray 
Frenchmen, lasted, even in their memories, only the evening; but 
the alliance of the two nations will not soon be forgotten. 

1 know nothing of military aftairq, but Henry went on horseback 
tp tbo great review, or battie, on Friday, and brought back a most 
enthusiastic report. It was like going to the Derby, Carriages, 
carts, horses, donkeys, and donkey-carts were all to lie seen 
making for Marquise—celebrated for its legs of mutton—at an 
early hour. This was the head-quarters of the imperial army. 
Louis Napoleon commanded here in person, The sanguinary in¬ 
vaders, who were supposed to have landed at Calais, were led by 
flcuoral Schramm. The affair begau on Friday morning. Henry 
says : “Having bivouacked at Marquise, tbe enemy showed them- 
selv.ii at early dawn. The emperor’s right wing extended to 
Hoodiquent; his left to Lcquent. At half-past seven the armies 
were at presence, and tho roar of artillery commenced on both aides. 

I now began to understand what a battle was. A battery of 
heavy field-guns opened on Kchramm. The Imperialists made a 
charge, supported by the whole right wing. A terrible engage¬ 
ment, as far as noise, dust, and confusion, made it so, now en)ued< 
which ended iu tbo retreat of Schramm— comint: dt juste. 

“Kiiramm, however, tried it again. At Ingtqvent lie endea¬ 
voured to make up for the misfortune of tbe morning. A cappon- 
iidiug, beating everything 1 could have imagined, now pined. 
At this moment I saw the emperor and the prince. TllW were 
gazing at Qm scene. Tim emperor’s steed pawed the ground like 
an old war-horse, and was evidently warmed and delighted. ,1 
must say, the emperor himself joined with boyish fervour in the 
scene, just like life uncle in the battle of Brienne. I’rince Albert, 
too, was quite enlivened by tbe hovel spectacle, while I .never saw 
any set of men moro excited than our guardsmen. They were 
all in their element, which, when we add, that one bad beei^ in 
the Peninsula and at Waterloo, will he understood. 

“ Some lino cavalry charges here took place, which appeared to 
decide the battle, for Schramm again retreated, and retired to 
(Jiesar’s camp at Wissart.” 

There was to have been a great deal more of all this, but in my 
opinion there was quite enough. The military display lasted many 
days longer, but Prince Albert left the samaaevening. The ten 
was now, indeed, as calm as an Inland water, with a silvery moon, 
making night beautiful. The crowd was immense, and cheered the 
prince luetily. The emperor escorted him to Die quay, and saw 
him on board, when the yacht weighed anchor and departed, 
sending up a magnitieent display of rockets. 

The military manoeuvres were to end with the eapture of the 
city of Bonlogao, but this idea was abandoned for die present. The 
amny was to have marched up from St. Omor and besieged and 
captured the <si|g. An Inspection of the army took plaee on the 
14th. The foroenAy be imagined whea I mention that thirty-two 
squadrons of cavalry defiled. It was the finest military spertaelpl 
ever beheW in my life.. t 
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TOURING IN IRELAND IN 1854. 


In former volumes* we gave numerous illustrations of Irish 
scenery, chiefly from the pencil, no less accurate than fanciful, of 
Mr. James Mahony, of Cork, a fellow-townsman and schoolfellow 
of MaoUse, and one whose native genius, like that of the great 
painter just named, has l>ceu disciplined and matured by study of 
the best continental masters, in Italy and elsewhere. The appear¬ 
ance of those sketches in our pages was the meanB, we believe, of 
attracting to the sister country a considerable number of visitors 
who might not otherwise have gone thither; and we are happy to 
think that the majority found the reality of the scenes more 
» attractive than our description,, or even Mr. Maliony’s delineation, 
had led them to suppose. During the present year he has opened 
up a vast extent of new ground, richer, if possible, than what he 
had before depicted; and with his aid we purpose taking a rapid 
and cursory view of the more recent boauties ho discloses. We 
shall begin with that delightful region of the south lying between 
Cork and Killarney ; or rather that first and briefer portion of the 
route which the new line of railway between Cork and Bandon has 


valley, through which winds the Currabeg road, thus avoiding 
much of the bleak and uninteresting track of the old inpl-ooaoh 
road in the western environs of the city, and reaches the Waterfall 
Station, six USilos from Cork. From this point a magnificent 
view of the “beautiful city” and suburbs of Cork is obtained, and 
the distant mountains of Dunmanway, Kerry, and Kilworth are 
seen to great advantage. About a mile further on we reach the 
antiquated ruin of Mourae Abbey, adjoining which is to be seen 
the ruins of a Danish fort; here the highest point of the railway is 
reached, and we descend through a tunnel half a mile in length, 
arriving at the BaUinhassig Station, ten miles from Cork. From 
this point omnibuses in connexion with the company ply to and 
from the town of Kinsale, nine miles distant. Winding along the 
deep valley of the Owenbeg we arrive at the Upton Station, fifteen 
miles from Cork. Emerging from the deep cutting at Bockfort, 
where a vein of silver ore was discovered during the progress of the 
workB, we now approach the most beautiful scenic attractions along 
the railway, namely, the Brinny and Bandon Valleys, at which 



COHN EXCHANGE, OOBJC AMI) BANDQN RAILWAY TEBMINW, AND RIVER EXCURSION BOAT. DRAWN Br MAHONY. 


rendered accessible to travellers, instead of the old route either 
through Mallow, or by way of Dunmanway, Bantry, and Glen- 
gariff. Our opening sketch speaks for itself, and represents a 
party proceeding down the beauteous river bee—a subject we 
introduce here for the purpose of acquainting the intending tourist 
that he may-vary his trip in the district alluded to by a water 
excursion, which, fur the brief time it takes and the Binall sum it 
costs, is probably without compare in the United Kingdom, as it 
presents the opportunity not only of becoming acquainted with one 
of the most lovely rivers in the world, but also of visiting the most 
attractive prints of interest within Cork harbour, viz., P assage, 
Monkstown, Haulbowline Island, and Queenstown. The sketch 
represents one of these excursion parties embarking onboard the 
steamer on arrival of the train at Cork. 

Soon after leaving the Cork terminus, the train pastes over the 
Chetwynd Viaduct, nobly raised on arches ol 100 feet high, asd 
120 fret wide, spanning the deep glen that widens into the broad 

» Vol. i. pp. 226, 284, 827 and 366; voir ii. pp. 12,67, and 162 ' 


point tie rivers bearing those respective names unite, close to the 
picturesque ruins of Dundaniel Castle. Here, indeed, the lover of 
the picturesque may enjoy a delightful ramble through this rugged, 
yet luxuriantly-planted glen, which forms part of the extensive 
property of the Duke of Devonshire, about one mile distant from 
the pretty little town of Innoshannon. Diverging from the Brinny 
Valley, the train enters the Bandon Valley through a tunnel 170 
yards in length, and crosses the river of the same name, over aland* 
*soma bridge, constructed of timber and iron, to the Innoshannon 
Station, eighteen miles from Cork, and two from Bandon. The 
scenery from tills station to Bandon is indeed charming; the railway 
runs parallel with the river, which is sinuous in its course, the hills 
on each side of the vale being high and steep, and planted to their 
summit with varied and stately timber, wbile the nnmerons villas 
and gardens with which the whole js interspersed add to the beauty 
of the picture. Having passed through this .“happy valley,” Wg 
arrive at the terminus, twenty miles distant from Cork, at the 
" pleasant Bandon, crowned with many a wood,” as Spencer called 
, one of the argest, best built, and nuxrt respectably inhabited 
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district towns in the country. The river before alluded to flown 
through it, and is spanned by a bridge. It was represented for a 
short time, previously to the passing of the Beform Bill, by Lord 
John Bussell. The western environs are singularly beautiful, and 


o]>«i to the .publio (Sundays excepted), and great numbers of the 
Cork residents avail themselves of this permission, owing to the 
facility afforded by the opening of the railway. 

The town of Bandon possesses several largo breweries and distil' 




xaarura of mb wajbRs, bundanim, aura, a switch in brink* v*llby on the bandon rivbb. mwi.ir kahos*. 


hat immediate yicinity derive® no small portion of its attractions 
from the demesne of Casfle Bernard, the princely seat of the Earl of 
•Rsnd'vu , Lord-Lieutenant of the oounty, and father of Viscount 
Bernard, member of Parliament for the borough. The conserva¬ 
tories, gardens, and the demesne grounds are most kindly thrown 


leries, a newly-built church oelebrated for its architectural beauty, 
and an excellent hotel, named after the principal proprietor of the 
town, hie Groce thetluke of Devonshire. There are regular weekly 
and monthly fairs held, which are becoming very important and es- 
tensiv?,- Here also the first movement was made towards the in- 
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traduction of the growth of flax into the south of Ireland, and ttjere 
is little doubt'that ere lung the produce of this important article in 
the South will compete in honourable rivalry with the sister North, 
the trial eroiie having yielded very handsome profits. 

An Act of Parliament has beenohtained for exteiulingtiic railway, 
from Ban don to Bantry, witli branches to Oloiuikilty and Skibbe- 
reen, which will materially facilitate the tourist in his movements, 
and open up an extent of valuable country, the mineral, fishing, and 
agricultural resources of which it is impossible to estimate ; while 
At the same time little doubt, exists of the line being eventually ex¬ 
tended to the important harbour of Orookliavon, the nearest south¬ 
westerly point to the American continent, and where everv proba¬ 
bility exists of a transatlantic packet station and a depot for ctu- 
‘barking and disembarking passengers, mails, etc. between the Old 
and New Worlds, in addition to the telegraph communication, being 
permanently established. Of this we shall give a sketeli and Borne 
particulars on a fnture occasion. 

A SINGULAR, CHARACTER. 

Iir the old cathedral city of Norwiifli —famed at Christmas lor its 
splendid turkeys and tempting sausages in those days of glorious 
extravagance when George 111. was king, threading his way along 
the intricate streets with which it almonds, might he seen a figure 
whose oddity of appearance would at once attract the eye. Possi¬ 
bly a few roguish sclmoldwyl, with the want of true irneght into 
character incident to that age, might be seen following in his wake. 
From them the stranger might learn that the imlividual before him 
was known by tiie Miibriyu t of Old Horn-Bctton Jack. With a 
comtenanco much resembling the portraits of Erasmus, with gray 
hair hanging about his shoulders, witli his hat drawn over liis eyes, 
and his hands behind him, as if in deep meditation, he would he 
sure to excite the attention of the observer; especially when wo 
add that this little bandy-legged individual amiyed bis outer man 
in a short green jacket, a broad hat, large shoes, and short worsted 
stockings; and veil might the observer stare, for in .Min Frau- 
sham lie saw no ordinary man. 

Norwich has the honour of his birth, which important event 
look place about the year 17Kb At an early age he exhibited 
marks of genius, and appeals io have been destined for the church, 
Unfortunately the want of innds compelled him lo ivlliiqnbli that 
idea and betake himself lo a far diBemit occupation. At Wyud- 
ham he was apprenticed to a cooper ; three weeks, however, .f this 
drudgery sickened him of trade. He was, consequently, compelled 
to do something for a livelihood. Amongst other Hungs lie wrote 
sermons and ottered them to clergymen, some of whom, struck with 
the singularity of the application,, with the peculiarity of hi;: 
appearance, and his extent of knowledge, offered him what ho 
conceived to bo the worth of his productions—more than that he 
would never tike. 

But our hero found it difficult to procure a living by liis pi n, 
and his father having urged him to betake himelf to some regular 
employment, stating that be could not continue to fmd him 
clothing, and gently hinting that the shoemaker’s bill was more 
than the parental exchequer could meet, Praushara found himself 
iu a bit of a dilemma. Could he whose soul bad been attuned lo 
Celestial philosophy descend from his mount of inspiration and 
spend bis life and powers ip the dull routine of' mechanic trade! 
Most certainly not. At the same time, honest John was compelled 
to admit thiil a want of money, in this depraved World of unrs, is a 
' most serious ill. It was evident that, to live and yet gratify bis 
literary tuts, he must live more simply than lie had yet done, 
Fransham accordingly reoolleetod that shoos were not absolutely 
ne.essary.to his existence, much less to his literary progress. 
After reflection, therefore, he resiilved to discard from his dress 
both shoes and stockings. This resolution, to which he adhered for 
thrye years, was, however, productive of some inconveniences. 

. With some other eeoentrieities he betrayed, it induced his father to 
. snspeot that his intellect was affected. That a young maw should 
Wpik about the streets without stockings, was a pbenpuijmon which 
eouid twi bp seepqnted for by his parent and c ighbonrs on any 
otiteg' S’UFnntintt. They could not piece themselves j» his sitna- 
Jies. They cssj^hwt imagine it possible that, merely to gratify an 


ardent thirst for knowledge, a youth would deviate so widely ( 
the established attire. To walk without shoes and stockingsA- 
though the Amateur custom on the other side the Irish Gha»n*b#ft' ' 
was considered insanity, and his father obtained medical advlee iut 
so delicate a subject. Tbe doctor's, advice was that he should live 
low and not be contradicted, to neither of which conditions 
Fransham junior ntpke any very strong opposition. " '’ 

Some time after this he became ciyrk in an attorney’s office; but 
law did not cousort well with the pursuit of knowledge, and he 
gave it up. After this he put himself under the instruction of a 
weaver named Wright, with whom he remained two years. His 
instructor was a man after his own heart. Wright, Fransham * 
used to say, was one who “could discourse well o» the nature and 
fitness of things. He possessed a finely philosophical spirit, and a 
soul well purified from vulgar errors.” Fransham placed his loom 
not only in tho same room, hut also in such a position that while 
at work they faced each other, by which means they could talk 
together, and thus weave a mingled yarn of philosophy and wool. 
The death of Wright again unsettled Fransham, and ho started for 
Scotland, with a view to study at one or other of tile universities 
there. He embarked for North Shields, with the intention of 
walking the rest of the way. Meeting, however, at Newoastle, 
with a regiment known as the Old Buffs, he enlisted for a soldier; 
hut was soon diseharged the service, as being too bandy-legged. 
Finding his pecuniary resources too much diminished to accom¬ 
plish his proposed object, he walked back to Norwich, which place 
he at length reached, with only three half-pence and a plaid which 
be had bought on tho way. Upon his return, he contrived to live 
as a tutor and writer for attorneys aud authors. Ue then formed 
an intimacy with a veterinary surgeon. Fruusbani rode home the 
horses alter they were shod; aud, whilst the iron was heating, 
he and his friends used to be employed in latin exercises and ma¬ 
thematical problems, worked upon a slate hung against the forgo. 

His hatred of all cruelty to animals soon, however, excited the 
animosity of his companions, who took their revenge by throwing 
the hot horse-shoes about the shop, by which Frausham’s naked 
feet were several times severely burnt. 

About 1771 lie lost ii kind friend in a Mr. (,'Irate, whose 
instructor lie had lieuu. Tills rendered Ins scanty inome more 
scanty still. Finding that it was not equal to liis expenditure, 
nod reflecting that it might he less, Fransham resolved, by way of 
being prepared for tins worst, to try with bow little he eould live. 

He therefore purchased daily a farthing's-worth of potat -cs, and 
lik wise, haring laid out the same amount in salt—which was then 
a far more costly luxury than now—he reserved one potato every 
day from those lie purchased, as a compensation for the salt he eat 
witli the remainder; nor would he buy any more salt tilLjbe had 
saved bis farthingVwnrth of potatoes. He thus contrived to exist 
for a farthing a duy. That he might also be prepared for the most 
abject poverty, he resolved to try the effect of .sleeping in the open 
air. A severe colJ, caught iu’consequence, effectually prevented 
liis repeating the experiment again. His amusements were singular ; 
one of them was playing with cup and ball, a toy called the bilbo 
catch, which lie learnt to use with suoh dexterity as to be abfe to 
catch the hall Upon the small or spiked end two hundred times. As 
he never eould get beyond this number, he was infinitely distressed. 

“ What cause,” he would ask, “ can be assigned for my not beiug 
able to succeed beyond this number of times 1 It seems, fount the 
almost infinite efforts which I havo made, and made in vain, that 
this number constitutes u fixed and determinate limit, since I 
never can exceed it. Is there anything ip the formation'of my 
muscles which prevents the possibility of my holding the toy 
sufficiently steady to succeed after a certain number of times! Is 
there anything ip the constitution of my mind that prevents me 
from continuing the requisite fixed attention to the subject 1” 
These were questions, alas! to which poor honest Fransham never 
could get a satisfactory reply. 

We have called him honest, for sush most undoubtedly he was, 
as the following anecdote will prove. He bad pui-eliased at a 
b sik-stall of some poor old woman, a small edition of ope of the 
classics for two shillings. On showing this bunk fo a literary friend, 
lie was informed that, from its scarcity, ft mg feftly worth 8S T S* 
•hillings- “Doyon think »o!’’ said Fransham, “I *m o^rtfilh 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. PANTALEON, AT TBOYES. 


This church, which stands iu the western part of th« town of Troyes, 
In the department of the Aube, was consecrated to St. PantaUon, 
in honour of Pope Urban IV., whcipras the son of a poor shoemaker 
ip this town, named Jacques PantalAon. St, Psntaiton, we may 
remark, suffered martyrdom at Nicomedia, in the reign of the emperor 
Qalerius, about the yew 305. The church dedicated to him is an 
edifice of email dimensions, oonstruoted in the, Renaissance style, on 
the ground occupied in more anoient tunes hy an oratory. A Latin 
inscriptitm, fitted into one of-the pillars,, records that it was erected 
in 1537. The front gateway, however, is of no more ancient date 
than the middle of the eighteenth century. 

St. Panial&m’s it a succursal church—what in England we call a 
chapel of ease. The walls of the nave and the chapels are orna¬ 
mented with a great number of, sculptures and paintings. The 
twelve pillar* which sustain the arches are ornamented with statues 
of the saints, twenty-one in number, under richly-carved canopies. 
The countenances of all the figures have an expression of pleasing 
noised.. The oause of there being an odd number of these statues, 
while that of the pillars, in front of which they are placed in tjs o 
rows, is even, is, that the place of one of them is filled by the puipii, 
as will be seen by the engraving. The execution of these statues 
h generally attributedto an artist named Franqois dentil, who also 
sculptured the group* St. Joachim and St Anne, which is seen in 
the chapel on the right of the altar. - The first chapel on the right 
of the nave, called Calvary, contains several groups fn the same style, 
among which may be distinguished : a figure of the Virgin, called 
the Mother of pity, which is regarded as the chcf-d’omere of Gentil; 
Pilate showing Christ to the Jews, and the Virgin supported by the 
Magdalen and St. John, sometimes described as the ‘ 1 Three Maries. ” 
The altar-screen of the chapel is decorated with a group of figures, 
three feet high, representing St. Crispin aud St. Crispiniau, occupied, 
the former in cutting a piece of leather, the latter in sewing the sole 
of a shoe, while two soldiers, are about to seize them. Calm resig¬ 
nation is admirably expressed in the countenances of the two saints, 
and forms a striking contrast to the fierce joy depicted in those of 
the barbarous soldiers. The costumes arc those of the reign of Henry 
II., an anachronism very frequently committed by the artists of the 
middle ages. The arcades of the nave aud the choir are adorned 
with six pictures by Caret, the pupil of be Brim, representing the 
principal evento in the life of St. Pantaloon; aud two by Herlnison, 
which represent the Nativity and the Entombment of Christ. 

All the churches of Troyes have painted windows. Those of St. 
Pantolfion ate painted in black and white only, but in a good style 
of decoration: the subjects of these compositions are taken from the 
lives of the prophet Daniel and JesuB Christ. They were executed 
In the sixteenth century by Ma&die and Lutereau. The columns of 
the screen before the principal altar are also worthy of notice. 

The Other religious edifices of Twyfs are: the cathedra], dedicated 
to St. Peter; the perish churches of St. John and the Magdalen; and 
tour eaceorsal churches—those of St. Nicholas, St. Kenny, St. Urban, 
aud {)$; , Eider.. The cathedral Ur a fine specimen of Gothio archi- 
tecture, bni the exterior is much less handsome than the interior, 
the patefltnt of the djoirand the beautifully painted windows being 
generally admired. The same remark wUT apply to . the other 
chur(M'«ii.Troyss; that of St. John has a shrine finely, sculptured 
by Girtirdi^ .and a'good printing of the ‘.'Baptism of Christ,” by 
Mignard j 'OBd in the church of St. Emmy, is a bronze figure of Christ 
by Girardoe/wbiqh is oonside$sd one of that artist’s finest works. 

A VISIT TO HASLAR HOSPITAL, NEAR 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Wa paid a visit the other day to Haelar Hospital. This fine 
buildibg, which ia situated upon the Gotpojrfc side of Portsmouth 
Harbour, near Blockhouse Fort, was first projected in the year 
1743, and was sixteen years in completing. It is devoted to the 
reception of invalid and wounded eeamen and marines, and the 
officers of each service, with a separate space set apart for lunatic 
patients, The budding stands four stories high, and consists of a 
main body 570 fret long, and two wings 533 fret each. It contains 
Tot. in., *. «.~95, 


114 roomy wards, each capable of accommodating twenty patients ; 
and we were infbrmed that, in the time of war, there have been as 
many as 1,W) patients at cue time in the hospital. Enclosed 
within the walls of the establishment is an airing-ground for oon- 
vrieeeent patients, measuring thirty-three acr«^ pleasantly laid out 
with walks, grass-plots, flower-beds, etc., and Vsmall chapel, in 
whish diyjne servios is performed by a clergyman, who resides in 
the hospital. 

By the courtesy of a gentleman connected with the establishment 
we were conducted over some of the lunatic wnrds. A painful 
sight—but, withal, interesting and instructive. It was a sight, 
too, not unaccompanied with a sort of melancholy, pleasure, to 
witness how much care aud kindness had done to recompense these 
poor creatures for their heavy loss—the heaviest, perhaps, of all 
—the loss of reason. All seemed happy. Groups of old weather¬ 
beaten sailors were everywhere to be seen recounting past scenes of 
perils on the deep, which in aU probability bad never been 
encountered, save in the visions of '*the heat-oppressed brain” of 
the narrator. Here was a man ’who had formerly been a "boat¬ 
swain." He was still indulged by being allowed to carry bis 
official whistle, and shrilly did he “pipe all hands a-hoy !” doubt¬ 
less imagining himself still upon tho deck, far cut at ssa. 

One man approached us, in whose calm, pensive face, browned 
though it was with tropical sunshine, there seemed something so 
peaceful that we could not think him mad. Laying his hand upon 
our arm, he looked eagerly into our free, and said in a hurried 
whisper : “ You have seen her ?” Wo knew notwhafc to answer 
him ; hut the friend who accompanied us came to the rescue. 
“Yes,” he replied, “ we saw her yesterday.” " Well,” exclaimed 
the luuatic, his eyes fairly flaming with excitement, “has she 
not written ?” Our friend shook his head. ’‘No, no; she dare 
not write—she knows they stop all her letters,” was tile rejoinder, 
in a sad desponding tone. Then hastily looking up again, and 
darting his eyes around (we can find no other word to express the 
lightning-like rapidity of the motion), the poor follow lowered his 
voice to a scarcely audible whisper. “ But she will come to' me 7* 
“Yes.” Another change from anxiety to ecstasy. ..“ Yee; she 
will—I knew it! When t” “ To-morrow,” said our friend. “To¬ 
morrow ! to-morrow ! to-morrow !” he cried, with increased vehe- 
fqeuco at every repetition of the word, until at last he fairly 
soroamod “to-morrow !” and ran excitingly away. When he had 
gone, our friend informed ub, that he fancied some great lady was 
in love with him, mid every one he saw, he thought a mw , 3enger 
from her. Aud so for years had he been alternating between 
despair and happiness, when ho thought first of ber letters being 
stopped—and then, that Bhe would corns—sad every day he frit 
she would oome—“ to-morrow.” foor fellow ! the falsehoods 
of our friend were blissful truths to him. He knew that “ she" 
was coming, and was happy. How cruel would the cold, stern 
truth have been, wbioh told him “she” had no existence, and 
could never come.. Truly, in cases such as this, there is a 
falsehood better far than truth. We went on through another 
of the wards, where we found a man sitting at a table, draw¬ 
ing pictures of, chips—or, rather, of a ship-Hfor every one he 
drew—aud they were many—was the exact counterpart of every 
other. Whatever the aixe of the picture, there' was exactly the 
same deep blue waves, with exactly, the same quantity of white 
foam upon eaoh,,wa*hlng exactly the same pea-green coast, upon 
exactly the saflie spot os which stood exactly the name ver¬ 
milion-coloured cottage. While, in the ship itself, every line 
of the complicated rigging was identically the same in every 
picture. And all those lines (so strongly was his one ship impressed 
upon the artist’s brsiiy were perfectly correct. Not a rope is 
the whole ship was ^rcagly placed, nor was there one omitted ; 
but all were carried out to such minute detail, that were- it 
required to give a diagram illustrative of the uses of the various 
ropes on board a ship, perhaps no better one could possibly be 
had titan this pdtr Hodman’s drawing. At the same time, all- 
the rest of the picture wasaettnlike anything on earth ee it is 
posable to conceive, .The bright-red cottage mtiif at an angle of 
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about forty-five degrees out from the pea-green shore, while this 
shore in its turn stood up perpendicular to the horizon, and the 
waves which washed the beach were rushing tumultuously up au 
amazingly steep lull. These drawings the artist sold to any 
visitors that happened to notice him; and there wfpo few who 
pasted him without laying out sixpence or a shilling in his strange 
prodhetions. But what struck us most was that he had, in bis 
odd wandering ideas, conoeived the notion of priming! Whether 
he had ever seen th# art practised, or whether it was a passing 
thought, which, flitting with other madmau’s fancies through his 
brain, had been arrested there by bis one darling thought of 
painting ships, we know not, We are inclined to think, by the 
way in Which he spoke of it, that the latter was the case; and 
that, in tho retirement of Haslar Hospital, this poor old lunatic 
had (as far as any previous knowledge of his own was con¬ 
cerned) absolutely invented printing! We had stopped to watch 
him painting, and had pnrelmsed one of his very largest productions 
for tho Sum of one-nnd-sixpenee. He had fixed prices for his 
pictures, and ho seemed to estimate tlielr value entirely by the 
„muuber of square inches contained in them—much in tho same 
way, by-the-hy, as exhibitors of certain panoramas advertise them 
as covering so many thousand square yards of canvas. While wo 
wore standing watching him, he suddenly looked up from his work, 
exclaiming, “ Do you lived itside!" We did not understand the 
question, and ho saw it; so he explained: “I mean,” he said, 
“they don’t keep you in here—do they ?” We a-sured him they 
did not. “Then," said he, “ I will tell you how you can make a 
deal of money. I would do it myself if I were mi hi i dr, but I can’t 
in here, look now," he continued, taking in each hand a copy of 
the ship, tho coast, and tho cottage. I get sixpence for this size, 
and a shilling for this. It takes me a long while to do them. 
But if I were outside, I could make a stamp the same as the pirturc, 
and then put tho paint on the stamp, and squeeze it on tho paper 
so.”. And he pressed down an imaginary stamp upon the paper 
lying before him, with all his force. “ I could do them very quick 
then, sir—couldn't l! Mow, if I was outside like you, sir, I would 
do it.” Wo thanked the poor fellow for the hint, and promised we 
would rnako a stamp at once and sot about it; and then walked on, 
leaving the inventor of this great art still compelled to resort to the 
old prooess of hand-labour, simply because lie was not outside. 

We left tho lunatic wards, after engaging in conversation with 
several other patients - some of whom assured us they were kings 
aud princes ; others were sorry to say they had no grog to offer us ; 
and no end of them scut messages by us to be delivered in towns 
and villages of which we had never even heard tiie names. Pro¬ 
mising everything, acquiescing iu everything, and purchasing 
everything —for there were other producers besides our friend with 
the sliips; one man spending his whole time in making stuffed 
balls, another in making black dolls (!), which were made and 
dressed in a stylo that would be the envy of any nursery in England 
—passing amongst ull the varied songs, whistles, orations, dances, 
and other sounds mid sights around ns, the doors of the lunatic 
wards at lost closed behind us. 

We then proceeded to the Museum. This is a well-arranged and 
tolerably extensive collection of skeletons of human beings, mam¬ 
malia, birds, fishes, reptiles, serpents, and other species; stuffed 
and preserved fishes; some stuffed animals, and a very good col¬ 
lection of birds ; some strango-looking weapons -axes, knives, 
etc.—from various savage tribes ; a Chinese shield, made of 
wicker-work—a curious material to ward off a blow, but bearing 
upon it a;||llnting of a hideous I>e, to frighten the foes away ; a 
few fossils ; Captain Cook's speaking-trumpet, and some other 
relies ; and various articles which our sjiace will not allow us to 
point out. Altogether the Museum is an interesting collection ; it 
ho? been formed principally by donations from naval officers and 
others, who “go down unto the sea in ships,” and bring from 
. foreign climes their varied curiosities. 

„ However, it is time we left Haslar, and proceeded back to 
tfcg town uf Portsmouth. To do this, we go to Uosport, which 
ir, close by, and then cross the harbour by means of a mode, of 
oonv»y«inoe which is, we doubt not, new ‘to many of our readers, 
SM«. is the Floating Bridge. TJiongh called a bridge, it might 
with equal, # not greater propriety, Be called a steam-boat, for 


though' without either paddles or sorew to work it, it is Still a 
floating vessel, and propelled by steam. It consists of a large 
vessel made of wrought „iron, about one huudred feet in length, 
by sixty iu breadth. It plies between Portsmouth and Gosport 
four times in the hour, and is capable, if necessary, of accom¬ 
modating from twenty to thirty carriages, and about five hundred 
passengers at cadi journey. The manner in which it works 
is somewhat singular. Two very large chains aw stretched 
right across the harbour from one-beach to the other, the oliainfl 
sinking to the bottom when not in use, so as not to interfere with 
tho passage of vessels over them. Within the body of the Floating 
Bridge are two steam-engines of sixteen-horse power each; these 
engines give motion to two largo wheels, the circumferences of 
which are grooved so,as to receive the large chains of which we 
have spoken. These chains passing over the wheels, it follows that, 
as the wheels revolve (the ends of the chaius being fixed), the 
bridge itself must be drawn towards this fixed point, in the same 
manner as a. man standing in a boat and pulling a rope, the other 
end of which is fixed to the sliore, causes his boat to approach the 
shore. The chain is thus lifted out of the water as the bridge goes 
on, and nfter passing over the wheel, is allowed to sink again 
behind the bridge. 

Arrived at Portsmouth, we disembark at “The Point,” close by 
the Quebec Hotel—an excellent house, by the way, fertile visitor 
to Portsmouth to take up his abode in—uq| then proceeding up 
through the town, we turn up on to Soutlisea Common for half-nn- 
linnr’s walk before dinner. Sontbsca Common is a large, a very 
large open tract of laud, one side of it being washed by the sea, the 
other bounded by handsome terraces and buildings forming tlio 
town of Southern, the fashionable suburb of Portsmouth. Tho 
bathing at Soutlisra is said to be equal, if not superior, to any in 
England. A handsome carriage-drive and promenade, close by the 
water's edge, along the whole length of the- common, and affording 
a beautiful view of Spithead and the opposite shores of the Isle of 
Wight, has recently been constructed by public subscription, aided 
by u grant from the Treasury of X-'!$7 10s. It is call'd the 
Clarence Esplanade; it consists of a fine carriage-road forty feet 
wide, and a foot-path of twelve feet, and is upwards of a mile in 
length. * 

At the cml of the Esplanade ueircat to the town have been 
erected two statues. Inscriptions affixed to these inform us that 
they are placed there “in honour of Horatio, Viscount Nelson, K.B., 
hero of the Nile and Trafalgar,” and “in honour of Arthur, Duke 
of Wellington, K.G., statesman, hero, conqueror.” In honour,! 
Heaven save the mark ! Wlmt is the fatal destiny which hangs 
over every British hero ? How is it that so few escape having their 
effigies stuck up in such form, that once n-year at least, upon the 
5th of November, any little boy iq the kingdom w-ould be com¬ 
pletely’justified in seizing thorn, and burning them for “Guys?" 
Poor Nelson ! his celebrated exclamation, “England expects every 
man to do his duty,” strikes reproachfully upon the heart when wo 
behold his sculptured caricature. So long has England been 
“expecting," and yet no man has as yet done his duty by removing 
this. However, Wellington, poor man! is, perhaps, even worn). 
His statue baffles description, os does Nelson's also. Suffice it to 
say, the “statesman, hero, conqueror” has legs whose gigantic 
proportions, compared with the rest of his body, might well he 
supposed to typify the firm stand he always took?' against the 
enemies of his country; though why these tremendous limbs should 
he encased in Jaek-m-tlie-water boots, which by no means fit him,, 
or why he should be made to stand there all day upon some 
cannon-balls, which must be a very unoomfortable, not to say 
nnsafe footing, wo cannot discover. As to Nelson, he leans upon 
an anchor of most listlessly-diminutive size, especially when com¬ 
pared with the immense coil of cable to which it is attached. The 
intention of this strange want of proportion, we must say, puzzled 
us likewise; the only thing we can think of is, that the artist, 
conscious of the beauties of his work, was anxious to give the 
statue “rope enough," in hopes that the old proverb would be 
nrriod out. However, there he etiil stands, in,an attitude which 
strongly suggests the idea qf the hero of the Nile bring about to do 
a little juggling with a telescope which he is balancing in Mb hand. 
These two statues, wo are informed by the inscriptions, - were pre- 
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sented to the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Portsmouth by 
Lard Frederick Kiteclarence, in 1850. 

From Southsea Common the fleet at Spithead forms a very 
pretty object in the landscape. A new regulation has recently 
been introduced with regard to ships coming into port. ■ Formerly 
the ships were “paid off,” and the crews sent ashore, their 
poCketa full of money and their beads fall of anticipated “sprees” 
on shore; ami then, after haring squandered all their wages and 
ruined their health by a continued course of debauchery, they were left 
helpless, friendless, to seek another ship or starve. Now, however, 
instead of being paid off and discharged, a fortnight's leave is given 
them to go ashore, and six months’ wages kept back, both as a 
security for their retu'rniog to the ship, aud as a fund for them to 
fall back upon when all the rest is gone. Some of tho sailors like 
this alteration; but we fear the majority—reckless fellows sis they 
nearly all are-have a very different idea. One man we spoke to 
seemed to tliink it a great hardship to be compelled to go hack to 
the same ship again. He said: “ You Bee, sir, after a three years’ 
cruise or so with the same shipmates, we knows too much of one 
another.” A true sailor’s longing for change! Another improve¬ 
ment—a far greater one, perhaps,nthau this—is the establishment 
of a Sailors’ Home at Portsmouth, where they can live while on 
shore at a most reasonable Tate, aud have all their money and 
clothes taken care of for them, instead of their being driven to tlic 
frightful dens of inflftny where so many of tjiem, until now, passed 
all their time as long as a single shilling remained in their posses¬ 
sion. This Home was established a few years back by charitable 
donations, and has l«en found to work admirably. 

But to return to South sea Couiinqji. One of the most general 
sights to lie seen here is the exercising of the different regiments 
stationed in the town, who go through the various military 
r.MMXKUvres on the common, accompanied by their full bands, some 
of which play very beautifully. Another sight, of a very different 
kind, but one not without its interest to the thinking mind, is also 
frequently to be seen hero. We allude to the gangs of convicts 
who are employed in improving, levelling, and draining the common. 
We never see these wretched outcasts of society, let! out in gang* 
like horses # or oxen, no longer free agents, bnt taken to work 
whether they will or not—labouring, not to obtain a future good, 
bnt to extenuate a by-gone wrong committed;—we say we never 
see a gang of onvicts, without an irresistible desire springing up 
within us to try to fathom lhe mind that lies below the fixed, 
sullen look that every face wears—to think what each man’s 
feelings are. One pair of eyes meejs ours, and is instantly cast 
down; we think we see almost a blush rise to the. convict's face. 
He' is a young man, aud we feci that man may vet perhaps lie 
reclaimed, no passes, and a second comes, whose fierce frowning 


brow speaks plainly of defiance: .’every man's band is against him—. 
his hand shall be against every man. He hates society; for h« has 
wronged it; and society has punished him. Another we fanny * 
mere auimol; he does not earn. He gets his food and lodging—he 
got no mot# by stealing: what matters where he is? He doesn’t 
care for people staring; Jet ’em stare—they don’t hurt him! 
These, and a soore more varieties, we are sure wo hare detected. 
But enough. Portsmouth is a great receptacle for convicts, several 
hulks being situated in tho • harbour. These, lmwever, are now 
nearly empty, a new convict prison having recently been erected 
in the town, capable of containing a tboiisaud convicts. To this 
prison convicts are now sent, instead of to the hulks. A large 
number of them are employed in tho Dock-yard, the dun-wharf, 
aud other public places, attended, wherever they go, by sentinels 
with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, thus rendering escape im¬ 
possible. 

But we will leave the convicts to their labour, and pay a visit to one 
of the establishments we have just mentioned--the dun-wharf. The 
Doek-yard would require an article to itself. The Gun-wharf, as its 
name implies, is a vast storehouse for artillery. From this place the" 
guns are shipped off to all the vessels as they require them; and 
here, when, ships are laid up in ordinary, their guns are brought 
and stored away until again required. ’Wherever the visitor turns 
his head, long rows of cannon, of all conceivable shapes and sices, 
are arranged side by side, presenting a singular appearance as they 
gradually diminish in perspective. Immense pyramids of cannon- 
balls, shells, etc., piled upon each other, are to ho seen ranged 
around, some of the piles containing upwards of 20,000 balls. The 
shots used in the naval serv ice, to be seen at this establishment, 
are of all sices, varying from 31b., which is the smallest, to 961b., 
the largest. Then there are Turkish cannon-balls (taken in 
battle), made of solid granite; Chiueso shot of different kinds; 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese cannon; and varirttis descriptions 
of guns nml shot from other countries. But, perhaps, the most 
interesting object (not a pleasing one, for the whole atmosphere of 
the place seems redolent of slaughter) is the Small Armoury. Here 
art shown all tire varied instruments employed by civilised 
humanity to knock each other’s brains out, cut each other's throats, 
or blow each other into atoms by means of “viilanous saltpetre.” 
It is a distressing thought how much ingenuity has been dis¬ 
played in the invention of instruments of destruction. Well, 
well, standing here, surrounded on every side by muskets, swords, 
aud bayonets, it is not for us just now to moralise oil war. An 
evil we kuow it to be -a hideous, unmitigated evil: whether a 
necessary one or not - that is the question. We will leave it 
unanswered for the present, and only say that, if it ever Bhouldeome 
near our shores, here is mnpli preparation for it. 


MOZART. 


Tuts eminent composer, one of the greatest musical geniuses of the 
last century, was horn at Saltsburg, in the kingdom of Bavaria, on 
the 17th of January, 1756. His father was sub-director of the chapel 
of the Archbishop of Salteburg, who in those days was also a temporal 
prince of the empire. In the intervals of leisure afforded him by 
tho duties of bis office, he gaveTessons on the violin, aud taught tho 
rules of musical composition to a select number of pupils. He was 
also the author of a work on the violin, which was hold in much 
esteem in his day, and may. still bv referred to with advantage by 
students of the divine art. The musical- taste and talent of the 
father were transmitted to the son, who, before he had attained his 
third year, evinced liis aptitude for music by the delight which he 
took in the lessons oa the harpsichord, which his sister, four years 
his senior, received from their father. His great pleasure was to 
find thirds on this instrument; and, when he succeeded, he 
expressed his joy iu the most exuberant glee. 

Thesossitiveness which is the almost invariable accompaniment 
of genius, sad which was very acute in the east of Mbsart, was 
manifested It a very early age. * ‘ Bo'you love ms}” was a ques¬ 
tion he frequently put totkose about Mm, as soon as he began to 
talk ; and, when froahSuBy aaawered in the negative, tears filled 


his eyes immediately. The ardour with which he applied himself 
to the acquisition of the elements of knowledge, and the interest 
which he took in Iris studies, Were extraordinary for his age. 
“While learning the elements of arithmetic,” says one of his 
biographers, **‘ the tables, tho chairs, even tho walls, bore in chalk 
tho marks of his caloukvtious. And it may not be irrelevant to 
state, what we believe has never yet appeared in:print, that .his 
talent for the science of numbers was only inferiorto that for 
musie: had ho not been distinguished by genius of tHPgher order, 
it is probable that his calculating powers would have been sufficiently 
remarkable to bring him into goueral notice.” 

The powers of application and memory wore possessed by "the 
child in a remarkable degree. The easy minuets and slffijUe 
lessons which his father taught him at four years old, mow to 
amuse him than with belief in his ability to master them, ware 
each learnt in about half an hour. Soon after he bad attained 
his sixth year, he astonished bis father by composing a ooncerto for 
the harpsichord, methodically end correctly written; this wee 
shown to several pTofessors of tbaaafc, who pronounced th* most 
favourable opinions, their Only objection being that it contained too 
many difficult passages. He afterwards composed some eb«t 
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pieces of music, which its lather noted down; and it « to be 
regretted that none of these early productions here been preeerred. 
The enoomiuow wbioh three compositions elicited determined the 
eidhr lfozert tb culttvate the musical talent of hie eon, and also to 
tatroduoe him as a prodigy at the courts of the German princes. 
H* first took him to Munich, and the farourable reception he met 
wtth theTe from the elector of Bavaria encouraged him to proceed 
fcora thence to Vipnn.t, where the wonderful child performed before 




BAS-RELIEFS OF THE STATES 

the emperor Francis I., who was as much delighted with hie 
vivacity ns amazed by liis proficiency in music.' 

In the year 1783, the family made an extensive European tour, 
and-passed several months in Paris, where the childfmusician per¬ 
formed on the organ in the chapel-royal, beforetheking of France 
and all the court, and gave several public concerts, which were 
w ill attended. From Paris the Mozarts proceeded, in the following 
y >ir, to London, where they remained until the summer of 1765. 
Here also lie exhibited his talent before the royal family, "and 


to describe the progressive improvements of hi* ion during theificet 
stages of infancy. However, at right year* of age, I was fiMqfWQtly 
convinced of his great knowledge In composition by hi* writing*; 
and that his invention, taste, modulation, and execution, in entcM- 
porary playing, were such as few professor* are possessed of at 
firty years of age.” 

On taking their leave of the British public, the family returned to 
the continent j and while staying shortly afterwards at the Hague, 
six more sonatas were published. From the court oi the Stadt- 



OF HO/AUT, AT SALT*BORO. 

bidder the party proceeded to Paris, where the patronage young 
Mozart’s talents received .induced them to make along stay. In 
1768 they returned to Saltzburg, where Mozart, by desire of the 
emperor Joseph IL, compose! his first entire opera, "La Finta 
Semplice,” which was highly commended by Metastasio, and also by 
Hasse, who was then in the zenith of his reputation. It was never 
publicly performed, however, and is now unknown; the modern 
standard of criticism oannot, therefore, he applied to it, but, in all 
probability, whatever merit it possevwl was only of a relative 




MAS-SKI,IW* OF THE STATUE L<9 MOZART, AT SAIT7BUR0. 

underwent,” says the biographer quoted before, " more severe character. He was only thirteen years ot age at the. time, and 

total* than any to which he had been before expos-4, through which nearly twelve years elapsed before he produced an opera which has 

®» passed in a moat triumphant manner,” During this residence survived hie period. 

Fritlrii metropolis, he composed and published six sonatas, In the following year the Archbishop of Saltclmrg appointed Mm 
received permission to dedicate to QuecnCharlotte. “Of director of IiU conoerts; but shortly afterwards he soeontpaiiledhu 

attempts at made," says Dr. Barney, was After to Italy, where he added htogely to the tamfe behid alrrtfiy 

**** < ™ CM from conversation of Jj|» father, won. He pope was so rintA p ta aesd wfik him thaflm oekferted 

^^'ft^^to tate!Bgent tal», whose education and knowledgkof bn him the order of the CMdeoftpkr.and while th Bonta-l*’|ite 

"ffit v?:M off not «mn confined to nutate, confound himself unable a remaikabje proof of hi* large cbtibenttatlveBo** tad power* oz 
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, by noting down the whole of tbe&moai “Miserere” of Alls- 
giddier bearing it performed in th« pontifical cbapeL At Bologna 
hewe introduced to the celebrated Martini, who expressed th« 
wannest admiration of bio talents; and he was elected a number 
«f the Aeeademia Filarmonioa. Hie second opera, “Mitridate," 


im. In lffl he oompoeed the cantata, “ II Be Pastor# ” for the 
saobduk* M a ximi lian of Austria, and in the ooune of the four 
suooeeding year* he prodnoed several other works, none of which, 
however, though highly admired at the time, obtained the oslebrity 
so deservedly acquired by his subsequent productions. 



BHOXBB STATUS or MOZART, AT SAtlSBORO.— BV BOHWASTBAU5JI. 


was written at . Milan in. 1770, and performed twenty nights eon- 
^eeeuMvmtyin the opera-house of that city. ' 1 Lucio SiUa, ” produced 
tkreeyeamlater.hed twenty enouesive representations; but neither 
1 of,tfepe (pens ha* been reprwlnoed in aorereoent times. Two 

“la 

Hat* Oierdioieri,*’ and ease other works, were also produced in 


In 1779 Mozart rested from hip wanderings, and settled in Vienna. 
He had mew attained his twenty-fourth year, and contrary to what A** 
been usually pbserved of juvenile prodigiee, hia genius shone the 
brigkfof a* it beeut$ pure mature. The eociety of Vienna waavery 
agr*eebletohiiu,and be basnet resided therelong whan he boaaw» 
attached to Mademdieelie Oopstaaoe Weber,' a young actreseef tefrs* 
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and celebrity, who combined personal attractions of the hi ghost 
order with the most enchanting amiability of dii-pnaition. Finding 
his attentions reaeivod in a manner flattering to his hopes, he made 
her a proposal of marriage, which wai courteously declined by the 
young lady’s parents, on the ground that his reputation was not then 
sufficiently established. Animated by the hope of obtaining the 
hand of the fascinating actress, Mozart directed all his powers to the 
production of a work which should surpass all his former efforts. He 
compose^the ofUra of “biomeneo,” a work which he always 
regarded as his best, and the first iq, which lie displayed those 
masterly powers that distinguish his later productions. There are 
parts of great originality and grandeur, but some of the airs are 
too much in the style of that period, which has sinoe become obso¬ 
lete ; and on the whole, it is inferior to those masterpieces of 
operatic composition which he produced a few- years later. His 
own estimation of it may have been considerably influenced by the 
circumstances under which it was composed. 

When this opera was produced, the principal character was ' 
porsonated by Mademoiselle Weber, who was as much interested 
in its success as the anttior, and may be supposed to have exerted 
her talents to the utmost. The success of this work added so 
much to Mozart’s reputation, that the parents of the young lady 
made no more objections, and his genius was rewarded by receiving 
her hand in marriage. The union was a most happy one, tho 
young actress proving an affectionate and warm-hearted wife, and 
a zealous and useful counsellor. 

Mozart's next operatic production was “ Hie Kntfiilirung itus dem 
Serail” (L’EuUremtnl du S'rail). It was at a rehearsal of this 
opera.that Joseph 11. said to the composer, “My dear Mozart, this 
is too fine for our ears; if lias too many notes." “I beg your 
majesty's pardon,” returned Mozart, whom consciousness of genius 
had imbued with considerable independence of mind ; ‘ ‘ there are 
precisely as many notes as are necessary, and no more.” The 
emperor made no rejoinder, bill- was evidently disconcerted by the 
reply ; however, on the first public perfu manoe of the opera he 
applauded it in the most rapturous manner. “ Le Noize ili Figaro," 
tire iibntto of which was abridged from the comedy of Beaumar¬ 
chais, and which, at. the present day, is one of the most popular 
of Mozart's productions, was brought out, by desire of the oi>i|ieror, 
in 178(5; and in the same year he produced a. short opera called 
“ Sclrouspiel Diroktor,” a work vety inferior, and how scarcely 
known. 

In the foliowiug year the i:Jitf-d\i:ttriv of this eminent composer, 
his celebrated opera of *■ Don Giovanni," the libi'itto of which was 
admirably made up from several dramas on tho same subject, 
was produced at tho Italian opera-house at Fragile. “ I have 
written this opera to please mysc-lf anil my friends,” said Mozart, 
who was conscious of its being a production of no ordinary merit, and 
above the comprehension of the bulk of the public. Indeed, 
though it created a great sensation at Prague, it was not appre¬ 
ciated when produced in Vienna, nor even in Paris, thirty years 
later. The honour of according it the reception it merited among 
the capitals of Europe, was reserved for London, where it was not 
produced till 1817, when it was put on the stage of tho Italian 
opera in the most spirited and liberal manner. The enterprise of 
the lessee was rewarded by a degree of success which had attended 
no previous speculation ; the profits amounted tone less than ten 
thousand pounds, anil its production was regarded as constituting 
au epoch in our musical history. The comic opera, “Cosi fau 
latte,” was produced in 1700 ; “Hie SJsnbcrfhite,” a still popular 
opera, in the following year, the strange litm 'to being furnished by 
M. Fehickaneder, the proprietor of a theatre In one of tho suburbs 
of Vienna, where it was first performed. “ La Climenza di Tito" 
w, brought out the same year, on the occasion of tie coronation of 
Leopold II. 

Of the symphonies, quintets, quartets, sonatas, masses, and 
numerous smaller vocal pieces of Mozart, we have not space for oven 
aa euomeration. His additions to Handel's “Messiah ” would alone 
suffice to'earn him t niche in the temple of fame, so refined and 
aorreet is. the taste which dictated them,, and so fonn plate i* tit* 
qjanaer in_ which be has identified hiwaeli with the genius of the 
great Bompeeer. They were made for the Huron ym Bwffifea, and, 
At emtterie feat siucaeoidom, if ever, bee* performed witbaut them. 


Men of exalted genius are seldom Massed with that |ohn*tnaj|*t*! 
constitution which marks men of inferior‘powers, fits, man of 
learning may attain a vigorous old ago, but the roan of genius-dons 
so very seldom indeed. It is a remarkable foot, that many of 
them drliccte and sensitive natures have dropped of at thirty ■*!*; 
Burns, Byron,'Shelley, Keats, are cases in point. Mozart was 
strikingly handsome, bat he was small and slight in form, and 
fragile in constitution. His health began to decline a few years 
after his marriage, an I the tender devotion of Madame Mozart was 
then shown in the patient and unwearied manner in whioh she 
nursed and watohed over him. Though his imaginative powers 
remained in fall vigour to the Last,, his health continued to decline; 
but his end wae undoubtedly accelerated by an attack of a fever 
which prevailed in Viepna in the hitter part of 1792, under which 
he Bank on the fith of December, in the thirty-sixth year of bis age. 

The last and most sublime composition of Mozart was his 

Eequietn,” which he may be said to have oomposed on his death¬ 
bed. Concerning the origin of this famous mass, a strange story 
was told at the time of his death, and has been often repeated. 
It is said that, some years before that event, a stranger presented 
himself to Mozart, and, refusing to reveal his name, commissioned 
him to compose a funeral moss. Mozart undertook the commission; 
but as time passed on, and he saw no more of the mysterious 
stranger, he did not execute it, and at length ceased to think of it. 

A short time before his death, it is said that the unknown appeared 
to hint again as ho was setting out for Prague, and reminded him 
of the undertaking. Mozart again promised to execute the work, 

. and on his return to Vienna he applied himself to the task. Tho 
rapid decline of his health warning him of his approaching death, 
ho beaame impressed with the conviction that the stranger was a 
visitant from the world of spirits, and that he was composing the 
“ Jtequiem ” for his own funarnl. The manner in which this idea 
wrought upon Mb imagination contributed to the sublimity of the 
work, wliich wns scarcely finished when he died, some minor 
details being subsequently filled up by his pupil, Sussmayer. 
Such is the story, for which we cannot vouch; probably there is 
somo truth in it, embellished from the imaginations of those by 
whom it has been related. 

Had Mozart lived a year longer, he would have made a scoj|g| 
visit to England, having made an agreement with the enterprisS^ 
Salomon to write symphonies for his concerts, anil superintend 
their performance in person. He left two sons, one of whom 
adopted his father's profession, but without having inherited his 
genius; the other was many years in the civil service of Austria. 

The statue of Mosart, represented in our engraving, was cast in 
bronze at Munich by the inspector-royal Stiegelmayer, from the 
model made by the sculptor Schwautbaier, and inaugurated at 
Saltzburg, the birthplace of the composer, on the 5th of September, 
1812. Tho homage to his genius was tardy; but we lave shown 
that his finest productions^were not fully appreciated until somo 
years after his death. Moreover, for nearly a quarter of a century 
after his death, the whole of Germany was the scene of desolating 
warfare, in the turmoil of which musij was only cultivated so fai¬ 
ns it’ could be made subservient to patriotism, and the claims of its 
departed masters were forgotten. The fete of the inauguration 
was a splendid and imposing one, worthy of the man thus honoured. 
The occasion bad drawn to Saltzburg a great number of foreigners — 
prince-i and’ princesses, counts and countesses, composers, authors, 
and musicians— admirers of the genius of Mozart; and the musical 
academies of Maples, Borne, Florence, Milan,' Venice, Vienna, 
Prague, Berlin, Munich, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. 
Petersburg, and Warsaw, were wahli fepresented by some of their 
professors. More than fifty thousand persons were present. When 
the statue was uncovered, a salvo of twenty pieces of artillery was 
fired, all the bells in the city rang out a joyous peal, and an 
orchestra of six hundred performers filled the air with sweet 
sounds. At night, two thousand persons, professors and amateurs, 
assembled at the feat of the monument, which was illtmiinated 
by Bengal fires, and sang a hymn writtan for the occasion % 
Cvwrt Ladislaus de Berber, and cat to music by the. GhsiftHsp* 
B»ukomn»i On the following dajf, at noon, two thonsaad eight 
hundred amateurs executed the •“Btquiem" of Mosart an tfoa 
same spot, - , . 
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ORIGIN AND INAUGURATION OF THE FRENCH 
LEGION OF HONOUR. 

i i'A 

Nxmaoi L was as yet'only first Consul, sad was residing at the 
chateau of Malmalsoa with Josephine, while his victories were pre¬ 
paring for him the'imperial crown, and hi* architects were restor- 
ng .the palace at St. Cloud. One Monday evening in the month of 
February. 1802, the conqueror of Marengo reached Malmaison at 
about six o’clock. Dinner was soon on the table, and after dinner 
the, company separated into two circles. Madams Bonaparte 
retired totht drawing-room with the ladies and several gentlemen, 
fumfeg whom was M. De Sfigur, a veteran colonel of the dragoons 
of Noailies, at that time a senator, and afterwords master of the 
ceremonies, one of the most agreeable men Of his day. The First 
Consul withdrew to ths council hall, as it Was called, with Monge, 
the Inspector of the Boole Polytechnique, General Duroo, Didelot, 
Councillor of State, Denon, Director of the Museum, and Arnault, 
the tragic poet. They all stood before Bonaparte, and he conversed 
■with them standing, as Was his custom. In the course of the con¬ 
versation, he said to Monger-'* 1 did not see you at the Tulleries 
yesterday, at ths grand reception of tiie ambassadors.” 

The inspector excused himself, on the score of his numerous 
engagements. 

* I know your industry," replied the consul; “ but you lost a 
magnificent spectacle. All the representatives of the Powers were 
there, adorned with ribands and crosses of tbs different orders^if the 
world. How did you like it, Denon t" 

“It was a glorious Sight. Nettling sets off a man so much as 
those brilliant colours a-td enamelled crosses." 

“That is only an artist's prejudice,” said the republican Monge ; 
“these decorations are mere playthings.” 

“ Haybhiugi, If you oh-joso to call them so,” said Bonaparte; 
“but mankind admire and like them. Tiiey aie in their eyes 
real proofs of greatness. Let US fairly consider the point. Dis¬ 
tinctions please all man ; such lias always been their character. 
Do you know by what maans Louis* XIV. managed to make head 
against ail Europe ? It was the cross of St. Louis.” 

The First Consul wont on to develop and illustrate this thought 
i that ability and perfection of detail, which his exalted genius 
f thorough knowledge of history rendered easy to him. 

“Well, we must re-establish the crow of St. Louis,” said Monge 
ironically, he haring been a member of the commission which had 
abolished it jn 1793. 

Bonaparte said nothing in reply, but gave him a very significant 
look, at the same time no-doubt saying to himself—" Instead of 
re-establishing au old one,'I will establish a new one, and you shall 
be the lint U> be admitted to it." He then proposed that they 
should join the ladies# which they did. 

Having no# mooted the point, he waited two months without 
saying anything mots about it. At,the end of that time, in a 
council at whieh, besides the throe consuls, several distinguished 
politicians were present, he again insisted on the importance of 
decorations, c»ud announced his intention to create au order like 
those which existed in Europe. Gtmhao6r£s and Begoned strongly 
supported him# the latter refuting the objections of ths republicans 
by saying that the mart democratic states had recognbed such 
institution, Oa the 4th of May, Eosderer read to the Council of 
State the proposal for instituting th« Legion of Honour. .Bona* 
parte explained the seasons and objects of the proposal in an extem¬ 
poraneous address which spited with these Words:—“Ths Legion 
of Honour Wijl, he the commencement of the reorganisation of 
France.” Title amounted W* deokrntion that ihe work of reor¬ 
ganisation was air yst unwrempifsbed, and that the Legion of 
Honour would he the key-etone of the arch that #Ss wanted to give 
it stability. General Matthew Dumas desired that the decoration 
might be exclusively military; but the conqueror of Marengo replied 
by insisting. upon the importance of political, intellectual, and 
tnproi. excellcmss with a degree of impressive force that silenced all 
iyeftioae, Lt tbo next meeting of the council he was still more 
♦foqueoiand derisive.* Yet the proposition narrowly escaped being 
hdjebroed, it was, however, adopted by the Tribunate and Legis- 
in doe 'dote*®, T#-o years west to «Upa* before the 
complete organisation of the order, at the expiration of which 


Period it was hoped the finances of the state would he in a position 
to eudoW it With an ample income. • During these two years the 
opponents of the plan had free scope for their objection* and 
remaps. 111 Walt a little," said Bonaparte; “those who sneer .at 
it to-day, will eagerly solicit it to-morrow. It will become tile 
object of ambition to all Europe,” Moreau, Madame De Stael, and 
others,' were liberal of their sarcasm, and some hud t>> undergo tbo 
penalty of exile for their freedom of speech. 

At length the day arrived. Bonaparte was ndftr no longer First 
Consul, hut emperor and t]|p master of the world. On the 14th of 
July, 1304, at the very hour when the old constitution had fallen 
With the walls of the Bastille, fifteen years before, the new- oue rose 
with the Legion of Honour. As the 14i h fell on a Saturday, the cere¬ 
mony was put off to the next day. It took place in the Chapel of the 
Invalides, where the ashes of the emperor now rest. After a grand 
review, the emperor arrived on horseback at the Invalides, coming 
through an Innumerable crowd of eager observers. Ho asecnded.the* 
throne in the choir. In a gallery opposite were tiie Empress 
Josephine and her daughter Ilortense, who was afterwards married to 
Louis Bonaparte. Besides these, there were eighteen marshals of tiio 
empire, only four being away on the field of battle. After mass hail 
been performed by Cardinal Caprnra, and the gospel read, M. de 
Laofip&le, of tbe Institute, the Grand Chancellor of the Order, rose 
from his seat. Napoleon had resolved to houoiir intellect by placing 
him at the head of the Legion of Honour. LaoC-phde pronounced 
the inaugural discourse, aud called over the names of the grand 
officers, ulio took the oath required by the statutes before tbo 
throne. Then tiie emperor delivered, n speech sush as none but he 
aould deliver, and, reading the oath to the legionaries, asked them 
in a fond voice whether t-bey would take it. AH, with one voice, 
answered in the affirmative. Two large basins ware brought, one 
of gold, containing the gold crosses for the officers, and the other 
of silver, containing tiie silver crosses for the simple members. 
The symbols and tiio device were tbo same for both classes -. a 
number of standards collected together, the effigy of Napoleon, and 
the void* “ Honour and Country,” borrowed from tiio old monarchy. 
M. de Sugar, Gram) Master of the Ceremonies, took a cross of each 
metal, and gave them Vo M. de Talleyrand Ferigord, Grand Cham¬ 
berlain; he passed them to Louis Bonaparte, Constable rf the 
Empire, who placed them on the breast of Napoleon. At this 
moment, three rounds of applause re-echoed through the building, 
Then the distribution oummencod. First came the members of the 
Institute, comprising all the most distinguished philosophers, 
literary men, and artists of the day, and headed by Monge, the 
very man who had previously ridiouled honorary distinctions as 
mere playthings, Af.er these, the military officers of Mgh rank 
received ths new decorations at the bands of the emperor. A Te 
Dmm, by Lssuenr, followed the distribution of the crosses; and in 
the evening there was a concert at the Tuileries, a general illumi¬ 
nation of the city, and a grand display of fireworks on the Pont Nouf. 

Bat the army not havbrg been able to bo present at the Invalides, 
Napoleon went to them at Boulogne, where a second ftte, equal in 
splendour to the first, was celebrated. On the Kith of August, at 
10 o’clock in ths morning, ths emperor, in the simple Uniform of the 
light horse, appeared in the camp on horseback, and took his seat 
in tiie biouSo chair by Dagobert, which is still to be seen at the 
Museum of Sovereigns. From this elevated position he commanded 
a view of the harbour, the two camps, the batteries, the harbour 
of Virneux, and the coasts of Bngland. Salvos of artillery thundered 
forth, and the crosses, were placed in helmets and cuirasses. At 
the sound of eighteen hundred drams, sixty thinisabd men began to 
march,' and tire legionaries, leaving their ranks, came one after the 
other to receive the cross from the hand of tiio emperor, 

Such Wes the origin, and such the inauguration, of the Legion of 
Honour, an institution which no doubt contributed to the restoration 
of order, and is still attended with important advantages. Tim 
want of some such Honorary distinction — suitable for political, 
literary, scientific, and artistic eminence, as well as military and 
naval exploits—has long been felt in this country, and was pain¬ 
fully evident 4* the elpse of the Great Exhibition, when tiie ltoyal 
Commissioners fouiri M impossible to murk their sense of tiie valhh 
of so^tiee* tkiwered, by .certain pa^ties, in a way at once approptjajte 
aud acceptable. , ■ - -Vi- 
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THE ROBIN ACACIA, 


,■4*0*0 the arboreal antiquities of the Jardin dee Plantes, in Pari*, 
1* A venerable acaoU, the flrst that was ever brought to Europe. 
W* aoaeia, known tb botanists by, the name of Hobinia pseudo- 
acacia, #|* planted where it now growa by Vespasian Robin, son of 


gardens at that period. The following is the inscription on the 
laljel attached to this interesting memorial of rite first estailii3kni£nt 
of the gardens :— u Rob'ma fteudo-aedcia (North Auerim)^ Rrst 
acacia grown in Europe; planted by Vespasian Bobin (p 
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feh* Bobto , who obtained it from North America, tlie tree having 

&dwp*- ^h® planting of the tree waa 
ira£2aiK>tnlB'ths Ssfinftlv* toith.nflsii «# wt..i nJl , , . 


SSSKX 5rT'^ ™ of the tree waa 
ittsritntitm of % H&yal Garden by** 

*** T9 * S * tw ® a *» in M*& 

itf tt Jn Mftvtf- tJlA iMv HT <fc >r<W iw » li# -flkJh A..' 


thr p,owk acacia (sobkIa PESrno-ACAiciA). 
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~T? ^ pwhament in May, bbtmy andgardepihg'l 

i« dWy u*i<to of tfe® ftew jdanted In the “Jdrdb ds Jfei E ffort 


: It tfas tinmens who gavethegjau* fto&tiria the, name 
M w hieh re^ the,BP«^ito,'eer,^e| nmto 
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THE WILD BO Alt. 

teethaony of Flts-ijtephen, a w’onk of the time of Henry "stage, bwhe, boars, and wild bolls,” the two hat ate not nb* 

'wajni,' hi q&Mtm that the wild boar was an inhabitant of the to be jmet with in any part of the firltish Islands, if we emgtpa 

toteet whi^'iuhle day covered the whole northern part of the few so-oalled wild bolls earefully preserved in ChUUnglmm Park, 

county of Middlesex, approaching within a few miles of the gates of The wild boar, like his enemy the wolf, has long been totally 

London. But the forest has disappeared long since (tho tract of extinct in this country; for we are informsd by Pennant, that though 



tf. 


tbh wim» ecan. 


I country known as Bnfield Chase is supposed to be tho only 
ViirYifollnfaf of lt), ahd with It (he* game which no doubt 
g tfct icMetfkf thoiw days many art o^octunity of indulging 
m of the chase. Of tba vild. animals 

lining,nti J >•; Pitt-Stswhoo as dealsens rt 'WWut'vt Hlddlosex, 


Charles tire ^irst endeavoured ter Introduce tire breed by turning 
some intothe W«v F«fStinHeatoi&rt, they Were destroyed during 

Jfib'«*§mMe »C the ffcft boaHo differ*^ P*g|. 
pMtiiM the >W» wade f* » 

' fljns Prelaws of Howel the Good, fednoe efWalso in w* 
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tenth century, permitted his grand huntsman to chase this animal 
from the middle of November' to the beginning of ftct-emlier; and 
William the Conqueror, whoso memory should be held in the 
highest reverence by all preserving squires, took the wild boar, 
with the stag and the roebuck, under his especial protection, enact¬ 
ing that mf one found guilty of destroying one of these animals 
should he punished with the loss of his eyes. Barbarous tvs this 
certainly is, the modern penalty for killing a pheasant or a hare is 
scarcely less hurtful to the individual, ami decidedly more preju¬ 
dicial to society. 

On the continent of Europe, however, the case is very different: 
the wild boar still finds a home in the forests even of France and 
GernSuy, and his pursuit is still one of the most exciting sports 
of those countries. Ilis fbrmidajde weapons render the chase 
of the wild boar rather a dangerous occupation both for tbe hunts¬ 
man and his dogs; and tiie former is not unfrequentiy compelled by 
the bolduess of his charge, which has obtained for him in Germany 
the appellation of " knight of the forest,” to take refuge in the 
branches of the nearest tree, 

The canine teeth of the lmr, which grow to A considerable 
length in old animals, must lie reokoned amongst the most dan¬ 
gerous weapons to be met with in the animal World. The'upper 
canines spring from a singular projection of the sides of the Upper 
jaw, and, instead of taking u downward direction, as it) most 
animals, grow upwards on each side of the Snout. Tim lower 
canines follow the came direction, and am applied to the aides of 
the upper pair; so tint, by the constant friction of their surfaces, 
both pairs of teeth are worn to a sharp edge, and kept Constantly 
in tho best possible condition for inflicting a severe wound. If his 
apparatus is applied with great faroe by a slight upward movement 
of the powerful head and heck of ihB animal when within reach of 
his foe; and when the hoar Is at bay, he will often, by taking a 
single step forwards, lay the foremost of. the dogs dead at his feet. 
JTheso wnp ms arrive at their fait perfection when the animal is 
about three years old, and, before this period, they are said always 
to remain in the c onpany of the old ones for protection. As the 
boar iurreases in age, his teeth gradually become more curved in 
their form, so that the points are no longer available, and the 
weapons become far less formidable; and a boar of five or si* years 
old is said to be by no moans s> dangerous as one of from three to 


■ By means-*! his strong cartilaginous snout, the boar can readily 
torn up the ground in searoh of roots, and he also uses it in form-' 
i&g a hollow for his sleeping-place.' This he lines with grass and; 
doad'Jeaves ; and this habitation, if we may credit every statement 
wc hear, sometimes presents a picture of connubial comfort suob as 
can hardly be credited in swinish life. It is said that when the 
boar has lain himself down for his night’s reposo, his partner,covers 
him over carefully with litter, and then creeping in under the same 
shelter, the happy pair sleep cosily until morning. In some cases, 
several of them form a common sleeping-place, in which they lie 
with their Leads all directed towards the centre. 

The Wild boar is of a blaok or blaokish-gray colour, and jp 
thlokly covered With stiff bristles. In the pine forests of Germany 
these, by continual rubbing against the stems of the trees, become 
so completely agglutinated together with resinous matter as to form 
ft sort of shield, Which is said to he hard enough to resist a bnllot. 
In hie form, the wild hoar generally differs from his domestioated 
relatives only in being more gaunt and meagre, hut, his strength 
and ferocity are miloh greater. Ilis flesh is in the best condition 
from October to the end of the year}'and it is during this period 
that ho is hunted. He is usually pursued with dogs; and as a 
well-tusked ltoar seldom exhibits any great fear of his enemies, 
but flies slowly, often turning round to threaten his assailants, the 
dogs employed in hunting him require more strength and courage 
than fineness of saent; in feat, Independently of the danger to 
Which they would 1* exposed, good hounds Wottld soon be entirely 
spoilt for any other description of hunting if employed in this sport, 

Wild swine oocuf in nil parti of the earth [ but the species appear 
to be different in different localities. Tbe Indian wild boar appears 
to he a distinct spealee from the European, although very similar 
In habits and appearance! and the African species are distinguished 
by a singular bony protuberance on each cheek, which may he seen 
Very distinctly in the fine boar of the Cameroon Warthog 
(Potamoahai’Hi pmicUla'toh, now in the Gardens of the X mlogical 
Society in tbe Regent's Park, 

The wild hogs of America, like the wild horses and cattle of that 
continent, owe their origin to individuals of the domesticated European 
breeds, which have escaped from servitude, and resumed, with the 
independent forest life, most of the habit* of their, Europi 
Ancestors. They arc plentiful in the larger islands of the W> 


five years. 

In their native forests, these animals collect into flocks, and, 
when danger threatens, tho well-armed hoars press forward to face-’ 
tho enemy, often forming a circle, in the centre of Which the 
females and young are placed, and in this position thoy defy the 
attacks of their foe. The dome die hog is observed to retain the 
same habit; and a curious instance of the exercise of this instinct, 
by Borne of the half-wild hogs of Jamaica, is given by Mr. Gu-.se, 
in his interesting hook upon the natural history of that island. The 
account is from the pott of Mr. {till, of Bpauisb Town. Ho says; “ The 
host display'of woodland Instinct that I hove w itnessed was recently 
exhibited in some young pigs of the blue breed, brought from tlfo 
commons and’forest-runs of a mountain form, and domiciled in 
town. Three of these country pigs, ft boftr and two sow*, had 
taken up with a blank pig Mid some four young follower*, evidently 
town-lorn and bred. In tramping home, after feeding out, for the 
night, some of the town dogs, of ft good enough quality of tbe 
bound and terrier breed, set upon them, Instantly Mi* country 
bogs turned round, and coolly taking Up their position in the angle , 
of a wall, put4he black pig and four yottag.ones within thc SOttref 
in their rear, and threw themselves before them. . . , , Tho dogs ■ 
that came upon them, being reinforced by a troop from the several 
yards round ab ut, "became a track of twelve or fourteen in an 
instaot. Among these wore some five small Cute. The three blue 
pigs were undaunted. Thoy stood their ground with their faces to 
their enemies, and though tho dogs West them with a determination 
to fight in earnest, they successfully kept off their assailants. The 
trail barked, and grabbed at thun between the logs of the larger 
d|gl} At** larger dogs rushed at them eix iu a line together. Th* 
y^Mttf.'bitar, wfth well-developed tusk*, stood in til centre, and 
B HP9tfeg WS7 tWW and then one pace forward, made his upward '' 
rip**qg>hedogs, and effectively struck them without, rceariug a 

t4$i^£!»«***. . * • 


Indian ^echijielago, and an interesting account of their habits will 
be-found in Mr, Goste’s “Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica,” from 
Which We have already-quoted, 

THE EDI)A. 

Amt the, yeqp 1100, a ttailigt of Iceland, named Sramund Sigfuson, 
animated by a xealoUl desirl h preserve the mythological, heroin, 
and didactic',, poems Which lid ben thus for hooded down by oral 
tradition, rtM* -that ooUocVW' tff theft Whieh It known qs the Edda. 
Most of these Runic poems** believed tr Save originated in the 
period between tile couuncndptsnt of the HXfb ftad tbe close of the 
eighth century; and the cgfeinal language and rhyme were sctgipu- 
lously preserved by the qguctor. The verses are short,’ in lines of 
eix and eight syllables, id the Style of all of theft is rude and 
Coneise. The predominjjjt’suhjeCt* are the amours ahd rivalries of 
the gods; but th<‘exploits of the heroes of ancient Germany and 
Bottudlnaviaarewfl#! recounted, and held up to admiration. There 
Milt tw* iflfriont manuscript* of this work, one of which is pre- 
«*rv*d gf Copenhagen, and the other at Upaal. 

Shout a Century later, the Icelandic chronicler, Snorro Stnrleson, 
composed,* prose Edda, in which the Runic myths were nccom- 
paniedbya commentary relating the historical facts connected with 
them, explained the allegories, and developed tbe dogmas. To this 
work, »o Valuable to the elucidation’of the Scandinavian mythology 
and traditions, arc appended the Sagas, or biographies of celebrated 
warriors, composed at different epochs, and full of curious details 
of th* marvellous adventures of the lufrdy and daring pirates Of the 
KoWtR.-d . vl..-' 

The subject of the first poem ifl the Edfla of NgfrMcm if '*$}«>. 
Vieieu of Vela,” an inspired priestres, whe relates* in yipyr^p^M, 
HUKhtft rhyi'n**, the creation of thy hjjivfeq and tfaewm tflffi d 
rapaaer ef It* dutaetoujuMi renewal. ' It is fetereetlM. 4oAHtf ». 
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tfcirp»a»S^ft»80- which exists.bjjtween this Bait oosmogeny and 
*L 04 « of Rm’md oqd Jforoaster, as set' forth, in the Theogonla and the 
Zehdarest*, and between all these and the Genesis of Moses. In 
the beginning, we are informed, there" existed only chaos, typified 
by the giant Ymer : the gods created the earth, and seeing that it 
was sterile and desolate, spread over it the starry firmament, 
placing the sun in the centre, to shine above the mountains and 
warm the earth into verdure. Then they made Ask and Ernbla, 
the parents of the human race, and assembled in the plain of Ida 
to forge the metals, and fabricate therefrom implements for their 
hse." We have also the allegory of the tree of life, above whose 
spreading branche! a luminous clqpd continually hung; and the 
appearance/of the Nornea, three august virgins, the Pates of the 
Runic rfiyt&ology, whose names are Urdu, Verdandi, and Skulda. 

A rase'of dwarfs appear on the soene, whose chiefs are Mod- 
sognir wbd Durin, the representatives of the active and passive 
principles in nature. These pigmies are the genii of the winds, the 
torrents, this oasoadM,. the cloud*, and the glaciers; they ora also 
the forces whioh gtve verdure to the foliage of the forest and the 
herbage of the plain, and tfi Idle flowers their colour and- perfume. 
The Greek imagination did not more completely people the earth 
and ocean with supernatural forms. - * • 

The peace of the infant world is broken by the murder of Folder, 
son of Odin, by hie brother Hoder, whose sail fate causes the earth 
to mourn, and Freya (the tnoon) to withdraw her light, Vali 
avenges the death of Balder; aud Lok, the evil genius of the world, 
the tempter to the crime, is bound upon a bed of fire. Thera, Jn 
the realms of torment, a dark flood rolls its fetid waters, to which 
arc consigned perjurers, murderers, aud adulterers. There the dog 
Garni howls frightful discord, and the untamed wolf Frqjii rattles 
his j‘hnin. But in the gardens, of the blessed, the sound of the 
harp is heard, the woods arc melodious with the song of birds, and 
the heroes areatvakened by Fialar, the cock of the shining plumage, 
to their daily banquet and mimic fight. 

The earth becomes filled with corruption and bloodshed; the brother 
tails by the hand of a brother; hostile armies crimson with blood 
the green of earth's carpet; cruelty aud impurity are universally 

€ lined. .Signs are seen which portend the cud of the world: the 
ches of the tree of life are strangely agitated, and the luminous 
1 disappears. The lutes, the enemies of the gods, take 
courage; Lok is on their side, and with them comes the wolf Freki 
and the black dragon Nidhogre. Stvords of Are are their weapons. 
The mountains tremble, and the genii of the earth relire into the 
recesses of their sacred caverns. After a terrific battle, the gods 


gre overcome by the giants; and then comes the tltomjtji ef evil 
and the destruction of the wqrid. $he lights nf tlie finuainantw* 
extinguished, the earth sinks, beneath the waves of the st@»|f 
ocean, and darkness and silence reign supreme over all. ThS 
state of things does not, however, continue always; a new earth 
rises from the ssa, the heavenly bodies again shine forth from the 
darkness, the gods return to life, aud the reign of peace and virtue 
commences, under the laws of Forsete, the god of justice, and son 
of Balder. 

The religions system of the Scandinavian nations of anliquity is 
abundantly displayed in the various ballads of the poetic Euda 
whioh follow the remarkable Vision of Vaia. In the song or poem 
of Vafthnidner we have a trial of knowledge between Odiif and a 
giant, eaob striving to give the best explanation of the marvels of 
creation. The song of Grimner is a description of the twelve 
celestial abodes. In that of Alvis a wise dwarf enumerates to 
Thor the various orders of beings, in the language of the gods and 
the Iotes, the dwarfs and mankind; the enumeration is supposed to 
typify tlio different nations that succeeded each other on the Scan¬ 
dinavian soil. These are followed by three poems on the exploits 
of Thor, two on the death of Balder, one on the amours of Freya, 
and two on the genealogy of the kings. The series is closed by the 
remarkable poem called the Banquet of Egir, the deity who presides 
over tile ocean, in which Lok, who is the impersonation of irony 
and mnlioe, rallies the assembled gqds, aud holds up to ridicule the 
saered mysteries. 

From these ancient Runic poems has been gathered all that is 
known of the Scandinavian mythology, which may bo thus summed 
up. An invisible and eternal spirit, called Alfader, the universal 
parent, ruled from the beginning the principles which, in combina¬ 
tion, produced the world. A pestilential vapour, first condensed by 
the cold of Nefelbeim (the North Pole) into an enormous mass of 
ice, was afterwards thawed by the heat of Mnspelheim (lire South 
role), aud became the giant Ymer, who, during a profound sleep, 
gave birth to llrywur, the di.mun of frost and progenitor of the iotes, 
and Hm-tur, the demon of fire. One of the gigantic race of the 
lutes, named Bur, by his marriage with the gianlers Belsta, lecarne 
the hither of Odin (lift), Ilci.ir (light), and Loder (heat), who 
attacked Ymer and destroyed him. liis dismember* d body pro¬ 
duced the elements : his fl. sh became the earth, his blood the water, 
his bones the mountains, his hair the plants, his brains the clouds, 
aud his eyes the celestial lumirnrits. In the centre of the earth rose 
Ygdrasil, the tree of life, wljoee topmost loughs reached the 
heavens. 


TOURING- IN IRELAND IN 1854. 


Rusi'Mitru our rambles at the point from which we took leave of 
the reader in our last article, namely, at Crookhaven, we now 
present him with a sketch of that most picturesquely situated 
little town, the focus, or at least the future focus, of what promises 
to be the soene of vast mining industrial enterprise 14 this part of 
ftmlnnd, as it would have been long before this, but fur untoward 
circumstances, now happily fast passing away, which havo hitherto 
retarded the prosperity of the interesting portion of the empire we 
are at present speaking of. 

Reverting again to the" main road, op the way to KiUarney, and 
between Croukstowu and Gwtgaue Barra, w# porno to the spot 
indicated in the figst of the annexed smaller illustrations. 

Inehigeela is about -twenty-four, mifos distant from Bandon, 
possessing a church, parsonage, cliApel, police- barrack, SO 1p«i W»d 
several neat whitewashed houses. Hero wa again obtain ft view of 
the river Lee, which runs close by tho village, After ((Hitting 
Inohigeola, a short and pretty drive brings us in sight of the Lakes, 
about throe miles in length. Here tho Loo expands itself into a brood 
sheet of water, apd thru# eontinuogs tokes present in their entire 
course a diversified series of the most animated rfenery, dotted with 
little islands. The road along the side 0 # the lakes is very beau- 
ffitmd the northern margin of the shore, from 
wHiPPidni $hebe»t vieW i* Gougana. ■ 

northern shore of the lake, we follow the course of 


the Lee, and enter a lomly valley, encompassed with mountains, 
and aftor a few miles’ ride arrive at the village of Ballingeary, or 
“the ITaoe of the Wilderness," thirty miles distant from Bandon, 
and within four miles of the souroe of the river Lee. A spacious 
chapel, a national school-house, a road-side inn, and some few 
houses, constitute the village, from the bridge of whioh is seen a 
wild niocry gleu through whioh flows the Ballingeary stream, wind¬ 
ing down the valley, and emptying itself noiselessly into the Lee. 
A rode and anoienl church stands upon an eminence, about a mile 
up the glen, and several antiquated* buildings are observable in 
the vicinity. A few miles fuitlicr on we approach Gougane, 
through a narrow rood, situated at the base of a steep mountain, 
presenting the oppearauoe of a craggy wilderness, aud arrive at the 
head of Krimaneigli Pass, within a short mile of the Holy Lake of 
Gougane Barra, situated at the bottom of a circular chain of moun¬ 
tains, wild in the aspect of its surrounding scepery; hut the tourist can 
form UO conception of the sceno of lovely loneliness till he contem¬ 
plates it within its perfect amphitheatre of ragged lulls. A short 
ourye in the pathway at once displays lie whole scene to view; 
and a more complete picture of wild desolation or majestic moan- ^ 
tain grandeur® is„impo*aible to conceive. The email island, t 
whence 1 Its saeredness, is newly *ddw*y to to* foke i wd 
island are agrenp of graceftri ash trees, sad tbs rufe* «f MjBfc, 
the hermitage of Saint Fiunil ar of the Silver Leeks, Mart- *e - 
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journeyed to found hi* greatohurcbat Cork. The well berewse 
roppowd to be consecrated; end there was a great bi-annual 
julgrimage of rt**** - **. who had faith in the power of the water to 


Should the tourist have an opportunity, WU’wenld idtdti f l#» 
to aaoend the top of the mountain which ovsiflooku tke lake »ef 
Gougane, and which is accessible, although with touch t<4l to® 



OJlOOKHAVEff HARBOUR. --WUWH BY MABOKY. 


cure all diseases, both >1 man and beast. The lake of Gougane difficulty, in the summer season. The summit is a mass of black 
covers five hundred acres. Its waters are generally plaohl, and in rock, in the form of a druid’s altar, from which a magnificent mew 
their still depths the giant hills around are reflected. Proceeding of Bantry Bay is obtained ; the Killarney, Gleng&riff, and Bore- 



inomoBm cx-.ii*, or thb mav to bartrt bt nowurnt ' BAMu.— sniw* bt habort. 


4m«w|fWf*»gr, we are brought to the little ventant islet, where haven mountains are also sacs to great advaataga; wMla under* 
■ a n p ru ae m rs fl fountains gush opt to t»T «tre«»s,"ths sourcsof* nseth, tbs pass of Kebnanaigb, and tha surrWnding wenBywf 
■ .Iha^MHWGougane, form a glorious landscape. Setumiag foma dM i t Mm fr 
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mfr.iiTT - " t- * w - main roal; and a hearty lunch son having 
?*«a4ilt>ttsiUfat the refreshment-room provided there, and a change 
<&fco(|M exacted, m start again, and soon arrive at the celebrated 
Pass of Keimanelgh, thirty-four miles from Baudon. Mr. John 
Win dele, in his “South of Ireland,” speaking of Keimaueigh Pass, 


paring realties, sometimes giving form and substance to airy 
Botlimgs. 

. On arriving at the eadofthe pass, abeautiful view of BantryBay 
opens before us; and presently we approach thifwaten' fifth*' 
Atlantic Ocean Wending our way ronnd the head of tills 



LAKES OF IlfOHWKELA. - DRAWS BY MAIION V. 


observes : “Nothing in mountain scenery oi glen, or dell, or defile, 
can well equal this glbomypass. . The separation of the mountain 
ground at either side is only just sufficient to afford room for a 
road of moderate breadth, jrith a ragged channel atone side for 
the water, which, in the winter season, rushes down from the high 
grounds, and meeting here, hastens onward to pr.y the first tribute 


splendid harbour by an excellent and picturesque road, we euter the 
enchanting valley of fflengariff, fifty-three'miles from B&ndon. 

It is of this ravishing "spot that the cynic, Mr. Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, throwing aside for once his cautiousness, exclaims— 
“ Were such a bay lying upon English shores, it would lie a world's 
wonder: perhaps if it were on the Mediterranean or the Baltic, 
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fsut of which is a pretty oottago, preferred as a residence for many 
years by Lord Bantry to the stately mansion at Bautry. The sum¬ 
mit of this hill, which is in fact within a private demesne, may be 
attained if the (tourist will make up his mind for a fatiguing walk; 
but the result will amply reward him.'’ 

Not long since there existed at (Mengariff only a single hotel, 
and even that was an indifferent one. But now that her most 
gracious Majesty’s visit has made an Irish tour the fashion, visitors 
will find in the very centre of the fairy solitudes of thisrugged 
glen ” (for such is the literal translation of “(rteugariff”), not an 
ill-farnished and uninviting wayside potada, but a splendid caravan¬ 
sary oh the most comprehensive and elaborate metropolitan scale, 
ebarges excepted ; for in this respect, Mr. Buohe, the landlord, is 
fortunately not ambitious of rivalling the Babylonian Bonifaces ; and 
the same may with truth be said of his diligent and well-catering 
neighbour, the proprietor of Bedes' most admirable hotel. By boat 
tilengnriff is seen to the fullest advantage. Having taken a general 
view of the delightful amphitheatre sniTouflding Boche’s Hotel, we 
proceed to Cromwell's Bridge, passing Garnish and Brandy Islands, 
and jjuter the limpid waters of the Gleugariff river. 

* SELF-DENIAL) 

OR, 

PASSAGES OF A LIFE. 

' BY A WAYFARER. 

II. 

The plaoe was a regular London lodging-house, and not of a very high 
character. There were several bell-handles outside, and inside there 
was no carpet on the stairs* while all had a dingy appearance that 
spoke of poor owners and poor lodgers. I was surprised. I had 
expected to find Charles almost in affluence, and hod been half 
ashamed to present myself before him. I feared to excite his pity, 
and my pride revolted at the very thought. Now I knew not wbat 
to think. 

I knocked. A quiet, almost timid voice bade me enter. I opened 
the door and found myself in a garret. It was very scantily fur¬ 
nished. There was a bed of very unpromising appearance, a rickety 
chest of drawers, a small table covered with books near the window, 
at which sat a tall, pule, almost cadaverous-looking yonth. 

“Ogilvy,” said I hurriedly, “can this bo you ?” 

“ Ted,” be replied, rising, and a faint blush crossing his handsome 
face, “I may ask you the same question—jolly Edward Markham, 
dust-worn and weary, why”— 

“Charles,” I cried, shaking hit hand heartily “1 have run away 
from hqme. Let me sit down.” 

“Bun away from home 1” he cried, almost with a shriek. 
“Edward, my dear boy, you must be mad 1” 

“ llnsb,” I replied; “hear my story first. But I am hungry and 
thirsty.” 

A burning blush suffused his features, and he covered his face 
with his hands. 1 heard him sob. I was alarmed, Jhough the true 
reason did not strike me. 

“Charles, what is the matter ?” I cried, seizing his hand; “speak 
to me. Arc you ill 1 ” 

“Edward,” ho replied, irf a faint and choking voice, “I am a 
wretch. You come to me hungry and thirsty, and I cannot even 
offer you a crust of bread. 1 have not taken food fir two day*." 

I thrust my hand i uto my, pocket and pulled out a sovereign, with 
which I was about frantically to leave the room. . 

‘ ‘ Stop, ” said Charles, firmly; “ I cannot be exposed here. Listen 
to me quietly. I have been out to dinner both to-day and yesterday, 
at least so they think. I would die rather than they should sus¬ 
pect, especially Edith. Let me manage. 1 will order tee, and 
request that cold meat may be provided, as you have come off a long 
journey. Don’t be alarmed. An hour more or less will do me no 

10m.” ' 4 

" in bls quiet, gentle way, ho took the sovereign from me and rang 
-RSfepim. It wm answered with an alateity'which was 

scaftefjrto'be exjicted under the oirenmstanw*. The y’tmng per- 
soh 5 whb1i*l Opened the do# appeared, as if by magic,- and asked 
if we^ntea^tujrtbfng. * • ’’ 

“My 'dear Miss BSfts," said Charles, gently rising with a respect 


and tenderness of manner which struck me more afterwards than at 
the moment, “this is a schoolfellow and friend; ha has just come 
off a long journey, and is very hungry. If you grill be kind enough 
to let him hare some tea and ham and eggs, or something, I should 
feel very much obliged.” 

As he finished, he held the sovereign out to the young person, who 
looked extremely surprised and then blushed violently. 

“ Ten, ham mid eggs for two, I suppose,” she said in a half-timid, 
half-oheerful tone. ‘ 

“Edith,” said a shrill'voice from below, “what are you doing all 
this time up stairs, there! Johnny has fallen down, and first Door 
want their tea." 

“Johnny must piuk himself up, and first floor must wait for their 
tea,” replied the young lady, rather pertly. I speak of the impres¬ 
sions of the moment. Charles meanwhile stammered nut something 
about having just dined, to which Miss Edith paid no attention. 

“ Is she not an angel ?” he said, when she left the room. 

“ Very charming person, but slovenly in her dress," I said, but 
unfortunately before she had quite shut the door. Boor Edith ! 

I had no intention to hurt her feelings. 

“My dear Edward,” exclaimed Charles, “that girl’s a perfect 
slave. Her father and mother have no pity on her. They presume 
on her good nature, and though she is far above them, yet has to do 
half the work of the house. They are not bad people, but they are 
poor and unhappy. The husband drinks, and the wife bcuMb. 
But now, Edward, for your story.” I told it in a few brief words, 
and then asked for his. 

“ You are in a very false and difficult position, my dear 
Edward,” he said; “but mine is worse at present. You know 
that my mother has been left a widow,.with two girls and one son. 
To give that son au education, my mother has gone to Wales to 
live. Out of £20U_a-year she allows me £80: it is enough for a. 
student. I have been six months in Loifdon. I had the £80 in a 
lump. I spent it madly, wickedly; in the first four months; since 
then I have starved. I owe two months’ rent, and six weeks’ 
breakfasts and teas—on these meals I lived for that time. That is 
refused me now; and but for Edith I should be expelled. She but 
stood my friond, and whon the father— a gentleman when he likes— 
wished to turn me out, indignantly remonstrated. They have now 
agreed, after inquiry, to wait six months for their rent—three 
shillings a-wcek. But living is another question : for six months I 
shall not have a penny.” 

I listened with perfect awe; I could not restrain a shudder. I 
saw before me a dark and gloomy vista. For some minutes I was 
intent. 

“ Could you not get five pound* of your mother?” I said timidly. 

“No; it would tell the truth. I would rather die than expose 
my weakness. I most work; I am promised some copying. Half 
the day I must study—half the day slave for a law stationer.” 

“But, Charles, I have another sovereign,” I said, producing"it, 
“I could sleep capitally close against the wall. * Take it.” 

“Edward,” exclaimed my old schoolfellow, taking my hand, 
“ for the present I accept your offer; it will enable me to do a 
heavy job of copying; Hint finished, I can pay you. But let me 
deckle the fate ot this coin. We had better pay Mrs. Ellis four 
. weeks’ rent; otherwise dm may object to your sleeping here." 

“Just as you Eke,” said I; “and now, Charles, I am installs 
here, and most work for my living. You know my hand; you 
continue year studies—1 will do the copying.” 

After some hesitation, he consented. It was lucky he did; his 
hand was totally unfit for the work, while mine was admirably 
suited. I was so delighted at this arrangement that I became 
quite jovial. Suddenly I rose. 

“BravoI” I said, opening the door—I had white talking 
brushed nay clothes and hair, and otherwise adorned my person— 
“ here comes the tea.” 

- Mite Ellis entered, preceding the Irish girl, who carried the tray. 

1 almost started as I noticed how neat, almost elegant, was h’oi- 
appearance. I had caught her herd at work. She smiibd, I 
thought, maliciously, and I then guesaed that my observation hail 
been overheard. I had no Mine, however, to think much of the 
matey w esg# was I to atte& tta stocking vianda ' 

The cloth was laid, the tea wm placed on the table, the’ tempting 
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food was ready, a oouple of plates and knives and forks wore on 
each side, ready for appetites as ravenous as those of any of 
Homer’s heroes; and yet Miss Ellis did not go. She allowed the 
girl to retire before she said a word. 

“Here is your ohauge, Mr. Ogilvy,” she began. “Shall 1 make 
teft for you—you men are so very helplesst” she continued, with a 
smile of such exceeding sweetness I was quite angry with myself. 

Charles stammered and blushed, and handed a chair, which Miss 
Ellis took, and began quietly to pour out tbe tea. Luckily fur 
Ogilvy, it was necessary for him to eat slowly, so that the nature 
of his appetite was not apparent. I kept assisting him to mere, 
however, nnd could see a change come visibly over his foco. There 
erept a faint colour over his pallid countenance, his eyes looked less 
wildly bright, and when the warm and genial tea followed, he 
seemed an altered being. His voice became more natural, his 
spirits ruso buuynirt and glad, and he talked with extreme 
animation. 

I noticed the difference between us before half an hour. He was 
poetical in bis conversation; his sentences flowed from the heart, 
ns from a well-digested book. There was a brilliant flood of 
eloquence about him, but at times be was a little mystical. I was 
more ordinary in, my talk, told a good story, made Miss Ellis laugh, 
and was always plain and comprehensible. Miss Edith said little, 
but listened attentively. She gave her undivided attention to the 
one spoakiug. At last we spoke of business. Then the young 
lady was indeed eloquent. Sho accepted foe as a lodger without 
hesitation, and undertook, with the twelve shillings in her hand, 
to secure the conseut of her parents. 

And thus it was I^beonme mi inmate of tbe house in-street, 

Strand. The work came in the next day, and I sat down to it 
with, energy and courage. I was delighted to bo able to do some¬ 
thing useful. We lived, after the famous tea, which was a well- 
remembered date, most eohnomienlly. We bought a few necessaries, 
and nothing more. All our meals were taken at home, and, as no 
one hut Miss Edith ever came to our room, the secret of our poverty 
was pretty well concealed. 

For a month I contrived, through Ogilvy, to earn ten shillings a 
week, and then tlio supply of writing stopped, and in a few days 
wa were rodeoed to our last shilling. We spent it in Oatmeal and 
made porridge. I was now at work on a tale intended for a 
popular periodical. Charles approved of it, I read it him page 
by page as it was written, and ho believed it certain of acceptance. 

I sent it with the usual polito note, and intimated my intention of 
calling for a reply. I did so at the end of a week. The editor 
was out of trwn. 

I wandered slowly along the Strand after my visit to-street, 

and scarcely durst go home, 1 knew not what to do. Charles 
had gone out, I believe having bent his proud spirit to ask a 
favor r of an acquaintance. If he foiled, our position was desperate. 
At-lust, however, besoming feint and exhausted, I went home. 
The door was opened by Mrs. Ellis, once a pretty woman, sadly 
altered by care and trouble. She left the door half open and went 
away muttering something. I ciosod the door behind m« nnd 
walk oil up stairs. Charles was at home, aud I saw by his face 
that something extraordinary had happened. 

" Edward,” he exclaimed, “I have a letter from your mother.” 

“ My mother,” I faltered. 

“Sho writes to me, bogging for news. She is sure I must have 
heard of you. Your fattier is very angry, but she tends you fire 
pounds!” 

I sank on a chair. She would never have done that without my 
father’s consent. I almost felt angry, hut soon recovered.myself. 
I then bado Charles write and say he had seen me, that I was 
at work, hoped all were well, and promised to see them when iny 
position was more defined and settled. Charles shook his head 
and agreed. 

“ I hoped you would relent and go home,” he Baid; “so I kept 
some other news back. I called on 8-—, but had not courage to 

ask him for money; so I spoke of you. S-- edits a paper of no 

mat dronlatftm or mflneqgo. They have so books sent to them 
for review.. But they must have criticisms.. If you like to got a 
new book or two from the library, 8—— will give you ten shillings 
a-week for aeouple of oolnmas." 


I accepted readily, and rang the bell. Mjw Edith appeared as 
usual. I begged her to let us have dinner at home for once, and 
to give her mother one pound. The kind-hearted girl smiled, and 
at that moment Charles stammered out something- about a ticket 
for Drury-laqe, if we liked to go. I am sure ho would have given „ 
tbe five pounds that constituted our worldly wealth, to havq gone 
himself with her. At least I knew so since, but he was so diffident, 
and at the same time so generous, he could bot say so. Vie accord¬ 
ingly accepted, and Edith having gained her mother’s consent, the 
more readily that the one pound was an unexpected pleasure, we 
started. My costume was not very brilliant, but my young friend 
appeared not to know the foot. She herself was as charming as 
innocence, youth, and beauty could make her. I have not the 
slightest recollection of what we saw'. I only know that wo talked 
much and pleasantly, that Edith was delightful, full of spirits and 
animation, and showed a singular good sense, which quite warmed 
me into admiration. 

I felt it, I was certain of it; that night, as I lay down upon 
my pillow, 1 knew that I was in love with. Edith Ellis, and that I 
would sacrifice everything to win her for my wife. And yet, though 
the discovery came upon me like an electric shock, I kept it Jo 
myself. I did not say a word about it to Charles. I was neces¬ 
sarily titoid over this my first love affair. But, dear Oliorlos, my 
friend and benelaetor, was there no dim suspicion of the -truth, to 
keep my lips so stilH 

Next day I begau my new editorial duties. I was not very well 
“up” iu my subject, but I borrowed a weekly review of high 
character, and studied its columns with assiduity. I had received 
too good an education not to write correctly, and thus began my 
career as an author. 1 gave satisfaction, and supplying au occasional 
article had my salary raised to filtoen shillings a-week. This 
continued for about two months, when an event occurred of immense 
importance to me. I was in the habit, the first week iu every 
month, of going to a coffee-house, and there perusing the magazines; 
after which I served up to the readers of the “Weekly Slasher,” 
a d uple of columns of comment. Imagine my surprise and delight 

when, turning over the pages of the “-Magazine,” I found 

• my own tale in print. 

A young mnther*gaziug on her first child,'a penniless vagabond 
coming into a rich estate, a reprieved criminal, have all their own 
peculiar sensations; hut the young author who sees himself in 
print for the first time, is elated beyond all power of description. 
Pride, surprise, a long and brilliant future, fame, a rosy dream of 
rapture, fill his heart. He would fain rush upon a stranger, show 
him the awful page, and cry, in tones of exultation, “That is 
mine -my article—my tale!” I thought everybody was looking at 
me iu the coffee-house, and I could not remain there. I rushed 

out, bought a-magazine, aud flew borne. I was in a state of 

mind bordering on madness. 

Charles was not at home, but Edith was setting the room lo- 
righta. I know not what possessed me—I kissed that angelic girl. 
Miss Ellis pushed mo away, half angry, half laughing, She saw 
that something bad happened? I showed her the tale; it had my 
name to it. Have I not said, “ What mighty causes spring from 
trifles,!” 

“ Miss Edith,” said I boldly, “ I am certaiu to succeed now. 

I have an opening ; the thin end of the wedge is in. I may now 
speak frankly. I love you with all my heart and soul. I have 
only, by-the : by, the home of a poor and struggling author to offer 
you. But nothing con stop me. If you, (liarest Edith, will cheer 
my path with your bright smile, I shall shrink from no labour, no 
amount of work—I.must prosper. Say, Edith, will you be mine!” 

She mode no reply. I fell on ray knees ; I talked nonsense —I 
talked sensibly; I was cool—I was calm: still no reply. I became 
incoherent. 

“Edward,” said*she, sobbing, “you are an excellent young 
man, industrious, and full of self-denial. When yon can give me 
a home, and Charles is comfortable, I will be yenr wife.” 

Before I hod time to retd?, I caught sight of Charles Ogilvy. 
He was leaningagainet the doer-post; his fees was deadly ppfei 
his ayes were wild. 1 * W* started like two guilt? creatures. 

“And have I nursed a. serpent in mybouemf” he said, 
tone.efugoBy *®d repress* I never dud! forge*. , ;; ;.s, 
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ordinary blotting paper. Prior to using it, the paper is well 
saturated with flour and glue mined with water, in c.bout equal 
moportiona, and is then laid on the mould of the article intended 
reduced, Theee moulds are of iron, brass, or copper. The 
;')|&|. X»t«4 with the tot layer of paper, is then dried fir twelve 


i,^%lam? 0 'tWng by a file follows, afterwhkh another . 
da flfijt..p f.Ml)er lg wade. The processes of drying and smoothing ere 
with each additional layer of-paper, until the 
ari^ toP ^ 1 ^ strength and thickness. When the newly- 


days, according]to the,"purpose for which the article is required. The 
exquisite surface is produced by manual polishing with rotten stone 
and oil; but the finish is obtained by the process of handling atone. 

Various alterations and improvements have been made torn 
tilde to time in the .manufacture of -papier macbfi; and sometimes 
the paper is reduced to pulp, east into the form required, and then 
rendered compact and solid. ■*' • ' *» 

The specimen which we prelent is of a chair in papier *mW ; 
the graoehnd elegance of the design deeerte especial attention. 


































“i RrodUdei a, plefle of basso-relievo in diver, about as big 
’ wT the baud bfi Stile (Sbild; it served fur theplaipof a mail’s belt, 
daepsaf that AE*a being then in use. Upon it was carved a gronp 
the antique taste, with several figures of youths 
findpthef beautiful grotesques. This piece of work I made in the 
person tamed Francisco Sulimbeni; and, ujurn'iCs coming 
' Inspection of the Goldsmith’s Company, I acquired tho 
of the most expert young Jnan in the trade.” 

'■£.( & hl« ninetefiutli year ho again left home, privately, accompanied 
by a youth of his own age, and proceeded to Borne, where he 
Obtained employment under a goldsmith named Fironznnla, iinme- 
V diately after his arrival in the city. At the expiration of two years, 
he returned to Florence, at the request of Ids father, iind again 
worked under Salimbeni, with whom he gained a genteel subsis¬ 
tence, taking great pains to become perfect in Ids art. • It is evident 
•from his actions and his own admissions, that Cellini was a man of 
a very tat temper, vain of his acquirements, and of a res',less 
'disposljnp In doing honour to tho skill of the artist, we must not 
eoneeal the fivilingsof the man. He had at ibis time a quarrel with 
ft young man named (luasconti, whom he stuuned with a blow of 
his list, and was sentenced by the Council of Bight to give four 
bushels of meal to a community of pAor monks. Irritated more 
than ever, he made a furious attack on (I nascent! and Ids relations, 
slightly wounded the former with a dagger, aud with difficulty 
made his escape from the city, in the disguise of a friar. 

He proceeded to Borne, where he at first worked for a goldsmith 
named Santi, but having gained a high reputation for talent and 
skill by setting some valuable diamonds for a lady, and tanking 
a Jars# silver vase for the Bishop of Salamanca, he established him- 
splf In business, and was patronised by Pope Clement aud SC vend 
of tho cardinals, lie passed Ids leisure in making drawings after 
Baffaelle and Michael Angelo, ami also of the autiqqjtics of tho city; 
and during tlife prevalence of the plague in Rome, he passed much 
of his time in shooting wild pigeons among the ruins of the Coliseum 
and the Forum, and sometimes made excursions into the country. 

After the disappearance of the plague, he seems to have lived u 
rather gay and dissolute kind of lift, and the caudour with which he 
records his immoralities show's how lax were the morals and manners 
of the age. 

When Home was menaced by tbe Imiierialisls in 1527, Cellini 
raised a band of fifty men for the defence, of the city, and went 
with three of them to the Campo Hanto, where, the Duke of Bourbon 
was leading the eheniy to the assault. He thus relates the incident 
which has made his name famous in history:—“ Levelling my 
arquebusc where I saw the thickest crowd of the enemy, I discharged 
it with a doliborate aim at a person who seemed to be lifted above 
'the rest; but the lliist prevented me from distinguishing whether 
he was on horseback or on foot. Then, turning suddenly about to 
Alessandro ahd Oecchino, I bade thorn fire off their pieces, and 
Allowed them how to escape every shot of the besiegers. Having 
accordingly fired twioe for the enemy’s ouee, T cautiously ppproachod 
the walls, and perceived that there was an extraordinary confusion 
among the aautiiant*, Occasioned by onr having shot the Duke of 
Bourbon; he was, As I Understood ajftekwards, that chief personage 
whom I saw raised above the rest.” Cellini and his brave com¬ 
panions. regained the walls with seine difficulty; and tho former, 

' having reached the ramparts .of St. Angelo, found the gunners 
deserting their posts; “which vexed me to such a degree,”’ he 
says, “that I took one of the matafips, aiid getting some-people to 
utoftt me, I directed the fire of the artillery where I saw occasion, 
and killed a considerable number ef the comity.’’' The Imperialists 
were now entering the city, through Which they spread terror and- 
desolation. Cellini defended the castle by his own exertions uuti) 
evening, whpn Santa Croce was appointed to the command by 
CJemeat, and posted him With five guns on the highest part 
^22?' fortress. 

Aft* tad besieged from the 6th of Say to the 5tii of June, 
"* ■*“'jjJi8i;*W» kiaughter aid deeuiarion, with every frightful 
'IktotoWM the pity, v Baring.#! this time Ce}W. 
fire «« tbs ImperiaJistli, md contributed 
. , of tb* siege. When sulmiiwion became 
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few days afterwards' the castle was surrendered, • and* the ’ aMfet 
returned to Florence. Though he succeeded in eomptOBijsiag 
the magistrates the affair which had caused, hiinrto fiy-feimi his 
native eitjr, he remained there only a short time,'and theta set out 
for Mantua. There % only remained four months, duririjt which 
time he made a silver ornament for the duke and s signst ringfer 
Cardinal (Jomtaga. His restlessness led him to return to Florenel, 
where his father had died of the plague during his absence; aaflfttf.' 
tjiat city he now resided some time, and was much employed by 
the Florentine aristocracy in setting jewels. At this rime he made 
the acquaintance of Michael Angelo, of whom he speaks in terms of- 
tho highest praise. » • ^ 

Being informed that.Pope Clement was desirous of employing 
him, Cellini again repaired to Borne, where he received a com¬ 
mission for a button for the pontifical cope; and executed it so 
much to the pope’s satisfaction, that, besides Wag liberally 
remunerated, he was appointed to the lucrative post of stamp- 
master to tlie mint. His brother Francesco was killed about this 
time in an affray near Borne; aud the incident affords a picture of 
tho lawlessness of the times, and the ease with which crimes were 
compromised hy those who had money or influence to protect them. 
Collini ascertained the name of tho soldier by whom his brother 
had been shot, and attacking him in the street, wounded him in 
two places, and left him. for dead. Yet no judicial inquiry was 
made, nu;l Cellini, after concealing himself for a few days, showed 
himself at the Vatican again without being rebuked, and wont 
about iiis accustomed avocations. 

In 1581 Cellini was appointed one of the papal mace-bearers, an 
office which he held four years, and which added above jgng 
hundred crowns to his annual income. His holiness had pros 
him more lucrative preferment, but was often displeased by CeUj 
pioml and independent bearing; and when the seal-office was 
vacant, In* conferred it on Sebastian del I’iombo, the eminent 
painter. I’avtly through annoyance at this preference, it seems, 
ami partly on account of some rough treatment he experienced 
from Cardinal Sulviati, whom the pope had appointed his legate 
during a visit he made in 1532 to Bologna, Cellini delayed finishing 
a gold chalice, for which lie had made a beautiful design. The 
w nrmtli with which the pope reprimanded lum on his return still 
further irritated the artist, and the chalice remained unfinished, 
Cellini declaring that ho could not proceed without more gold, and 
Ids holiness refusing to supply him with it. At this time a gold¬ 
smith named Tobbia, who had been condemned to death fin- coining, 
was reprieved by Cardinal Halviati, aud recommended by him to 
tile pope, who gave him a commission which Cellini had expected 
himself. Shortly afterwards, in consequence of the ealumnies of a 
rival artist, Cellini was deprived of his office of stamp-master to 
the mint, aud ordered to send the unfinished chalice to the papal 
palace. This/however, he firmly refused to do, alleging that it 
was his own property, and ail that his holiness could demand of 
him was five huudred crowns which ho had Received on account 
The pope endeavoured to frighten him, by first ordering lift arrest, 
and afterwards requiring him to pay the five hundred crowns im¬ 
mediately ; but, finding that threats had no effect upon the artfet’a 
unbending nature, and that the money was forthcoming,'he was 
obliged to be content with ordering him to finish the chalice an won 
as he cohid. 

The impetuosity of Cellini's temper led him into an art, soon after¬ 
wards; which compelled him to seek safety in fligtt, as-on a funner 
occasion, In tiie course of an altercation between an ingenious 
■Workman khota he had taksaiftto partnership, and a notary named 
Benedetto, the tatter applied an abusive epithet to Cellini, yriu» ? 
threw a stone athirn, which, striking him on the head, causedesoh an 
' effusion of blood that the bystanders thought .hint killed, * Fontpea/ 
the jeweller who had before calumniated Cellini, happening.to pare, 

, saw what had token place, and, hurrying to the palace, iaforota the 
*hat Cellini had slain Tobbia, thegoldsmith., Bis baliMSSpi** 
ordered him to be arrested and. hanged.«& tbesposjbwt 
the papal guards were looking fer him, he wM ; ale#a%.tahds 
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MfoetAy. J net as were Completed, how- 

fipaieededhy Paul M. , TW* im»- 
fefrriWh'JWIjt ftHMnA hy a fetal adventure, which we will let Cellini 
•tell it hiaowawords. • Hehad learnt that Pornpeo had employed 
' Hate Neapolitan bravos to assassinate hints and on the evening of 
the adventure to ^ioh we allude, Pcmpeo had publicly insulted him. 
'‘pBBkpto,"says he. “entered an apothecary's shop, at the comer 
. efthe Chiaveea, abqgt some business, and stayed there some time j 
1 was told that he hadriioastetl of having bullied me ; hut it turned 
otlt a fetal adventure to him. dust as 1 arrived at that quarter, 
he was coming out' of the shop,* and his liravoH, having made an 
dphahtg, formed a circle round him. ' I thereupon dapped my baud 
to a sharp dagger, and haring forced toy way through the file of 
ruffians, laid hold of him by the throat so quickly, and with such 
.presence of mind, that.not one of his friendsconlddefend him. I 
pulled him towards me, to give him a blow in front, but be tinned 
his face about through excess of terror, so that I wnnuded him 
exactly under the ear; and upon repeating my blow he fell down 
dead.”. 

We have in what followed another curious illustration of the state 
o# society in Italy ni 'that period. Cardinal Cornaro sent sixty 
soldiers to protect the homicide, who tells ns that more than an 
equal number of young gentlemen added themselves to the escort; 
and the pope gave him A safe conduct to continue in Rome uittil he 
could be pardoned. Finding, however, that his life was not safe, 
through the enmity of Pompeo’s relatives and friends, he proceeded 
to Florence, and from thence set out for Venice. He was engaged 
in two brawls at Ferrara, and the vindictiveness of his character 
JKAf displayetbwhen he stopped at Chogpia, ou his return to Florence, 

», receiving an affront from bis host, he cut up four beds in the 

lit, and decamped. Referring to these exploits, he says ; “Iffy 
fellow-traveller thought I had been a bad companion to him, because 
I bad shown some resentment, and defended myself against those 
who would have used us ill; while I looked upon him in a worse 
light, for neglecting to assist me upon those occasions : lei the 
impartial reader determine who was in the right.” 

On his return to Florence, he was appointed master of the mint 
by Duke Alessandro de Medici, who made him a present of a 
curious gun; but on receiving a promise of pardon from Pope 
Paul III., and an invitation to enter his service agaiu, he returned 
to Rome. On the occasioif ofrthe visit of the emperor Charles V., 
he made a magnificent crucifix of gold, and a hook-cover of the same 
rich material, chased and gemmed, which were presented by 
the pope to the emperor and empress. Charles made Ceiliui a 
present of five hundred crowns, and the artist was employed to set 
the valuable diamond whieh the emperor had given to the pontiff. . 
Under the impression that he had.been ill-remunerated for those 
works, Cellini resolved to leave Italy, and made a journey to Franco 
hoping to obtain employment from Franois I. He had an interview 
with that monarch at Fontainebleau, but, owing to the campaign 
which was then about to be commenced, it led to nothing, l-eycnd 
obtaining for the artist the patronage of Cardinal d’Este, 

He therefore returned immediately to Rome, and on his arrival 
there was accused of having robbed the castle of $t. Angelo of a great 
treasure, when the city was sacked by the Imperial troops. He was 
arrested, and confined in the castle, where be underwent an 
examination before the governor of Rome and other magistrates. 
The king of Friwoe interposed in his behalf; but the Pope declared 
he would keep him in confinement all his life ; and, finding there 
was no other help for it, Ceffinl. rrsolved to make his escape. This 
he aoeomplished by forcing opwi the dpor of his coll, and lowering 
himself into the yard'by means of the sheets off bis bed, cut into 
strip*, which ware then knotted together. He had two ether walls 
top*** by toe aamn means, and in descending the second' he fell, 
ami hofeitohia right leg, besides receiving other injuries. In this 
cosdlfe®: ha ins seea 1 by a servant of Qardinel Cnriuaro, who; oh 
iMipg-iofomed^toe circumstance had Urn, taken into Us palace,: 
saal a tos nd w l hyan- renlnent surgeon. ■ - The cardinal ;*hen went to ■ 
fftti •ftollitii'a pardpn, aad by a promise of . 
Olnim; : :l^ |tfe«d to give him Up; upon wbito he wae again 
■ utmost 


<>f CetdiuaJ d'Kirte, with’V^ ; .;|»‘; 
jon^yM'.h> ,; ?«^:|»ring.toeeived,jau-fnVitotion free* 

Qn toe way ha hatl »a altercation with the postmaster 
whom he idiot deoil with his corbino, which, according' to bis ■WNk'- 
•aooount, was discharged by accident. At Ferrara he met With^;' 
very gracious reception from the duke; bat a mistmderstawJJpg 
arose between him and the duke’s servants, attended with many 
unpleasant circumstances; and, resuming his journey, he at length 
arrived safely at Fontainebleau, where the French monarch- was 
then residing. Madame d'Btanipes was present whou Cellini 
waited on Francis, and having knelt down and kissed his knee, 
displayed the cup and burin of gold, richly chased,, which hisfriend 
the cardinal had caused him to execute for presentation to toe 
king. Ho accompanied Francis during a tour in Dauphinfi; hut ho 
was anxious to be employed, and at length the king' empowered too 
cardinal to make arrangements with him. The terms offered were 
so inconsiderable, however, that, in a moment of diraufe hc set 

* out upon a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. ' . 

The cardinal was so fearful of drawing the king’s cNjueaaure. 
upou himself, that he sent a messenger in pnrsnit of Cellini, who 
returnod to Fontainebleau, where Francis assigned him seven, 
hundred crowns per annum, the same salary as had been received 
by Leonardo da Vinci, with five hundred for the expenses of his 

• journey, a bouse in Paris, and au annual allowance of a hundred 

crowns for each of the two assistants the artist had brought with 
him from Italy. This munificence put him in high spirits; and 
ho began to work immediately upon twelve high candlesticks of 
silver, which were to represent heathen deities. He took several 
journeymen iuto his employment, but was constantly changing 
them, probably through his hot and overhearing temper. Besides 
the candlesticks, be executed at this time a gold salt-cellar of 
exquisite workmanship, a silver flagon, and a bronze head of Julius 
Oaisar, from an antique model. Francis visited him several times, 
praising his workmanship, and conversing with him with much 
affubdity ; but ho had the misfortune to displease the royal 
favourite," Madame d’Etarapes, by neglecting to submit his designs 
to bur inspection, and she became bis onemy. He intended to 
present hor with a silver vase, in the hope of mollifying her; hut 
she kept him waiting so long when he waited upon her with it, • 
that be left the house in anger and disgust,.and presented the vase 
to the Cardinal of Lorraine. v 

Shortly afterwards he involved himself in a law-suit with a 
person whom ho had ejected from a tenement which formed part of 
the premises assigned him by the king, and complains bitterly, in 
his memolin of the chicanery of French courts of justice -and the 
use of false witnesses. Finding the suit going against him, he 
gave Way to the natural impetuosity of his temper, and attacking 
both toe piaiutiff and his attorney in the street, wounded them so 
severely that they abandoned toe suit through fear of his vengeance. 

“ For this and every othe» success;” says ho, “ I returned thank* 
to the Supreme Being, and began to conceive hopes that I should 
bo for some time unmolested. ” , 

His next vexation was a quarrel with a felJoW-countryman and; 
brother artist, named" Fruunticcio, who "bad .undertaken, at toe 
instigation of Madame d’Etampes, to execute some of, Cellini’* 
designs. Ho hail some trouble in getting his salary, the blame, 


of which ho throws upon Cardinal d’Bste; and the enmity _ of 
Madams d’Etampes still pursued him. She. obtained leave from 
the king for a perfumer to take possession of a tennis-courff within . 
the premises of Cellini, who offered resistance, and obliged toe: * 
man to remove. She used every^ means to prejudice the king 
against him; and on the rtecasion represented in our, third 
illnstratibn (p. 849), she accompanied Franois to tlwartiit’s house, 
'where toe monarch reprimanded him’ for having engaged.. at qa 
many works; while he hod- only; completed age.of Vhetwelre mires 
candlesticks, for which alone he had given him a.commiMten. 
CeBini letdown,"and Waring hi»mantle, excused htaarif ».toe 
'toe, beak .manner, he could, andreq>»«ted wmiiii&ufrxetmt*: 

. Italy,. K JSl$t ?toe 1 fciajg. -.ptoHt Jp* «Wi* % ’■*#*. <*p» < #5 ’ 

, ■ , ms .. - • witb, w^t he had>,^ 






twtftca ritals, Cellini «t length 

yganna, and returned to Florence, where 
^’t^iii^raSjT^^eeeiwd "tywsmo de’ Medici, the grand duke. 

house to live in and a salary of 200 crowns per 
year wstii deigned him, and he immediately made the model for Bis 
■dwJWfcU rtatue of Perseus (p. 346), which he afterwards cast in 
"'m'tnlitCB thht he met with great difficulty in carryiug on 
this wttiik*' through the jealousy of the sculptor Bandincllo; and at 
CS8C' time a conspiracy was formed to charge him witli a horrible 
c&he, which induced him to leave Florence for a time, and take 


Persm first. In this he at length, succeed! 

that hecouldwork in marSeas-well ae ift weWs 

statues of Apollo, Hyaeinthus, and NaretaagSj ,J0jlfhi W%Tw'$£ 

does not appear to have ever finished. He also executed a jsrsyg? 

bush of Altoriti, a merqjjant of Home; and, while oa a viait.fij th^y 

city fo obtain payment,, in which he was uusttcegjafcd, i» 

his acquaintance with tiie celebrated Michael Angelo. 

. On his return to Florence from this visit, life experienced a sold 
reception from the duke, who had been prejudiced against him by 
Ids steward; and scarcely had he recovered the duke’s favour when 
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cm,UNI IN BIS STUDIO. 


i)p 'his resident* in Venice, where he passed most of his time in the , 
of the painter Titian and the sculptor and architect 

V 

it. short stay he returned to Florence, The Perseus pro* 
owing to various difficulties which were thrown in 
' ! •caapisined to the duke, Whirih for 4 li w»4^d tho 
JSe made some, small silver vases, and set some' 
jejhp wished to ■ocoupy him whtireiy in that 

if - w A .... W. iaim-ati. . .... . iL 


he lost that 01 the duchess, for whom, with a 1 
principle, he represented an inferior string of pM 
being of great vslae, the duchess having set; 
rnefit, and promised him two hundred ortwn# tor 
dukepoeaessed swffl<aent ; knowledge of pi ' *' 


; 'ihir.iWt^ -mid 















regretted having left France. Thh Perseus #as at length set up in 
tie 'great ttltutr^ 'and ®ldted nntvmnsti sdmifation. The pleasure 
wMdJtttfSaffijrded Mm was embittered by disputed with & duke 
about the remfiheehtion' be was to receive for the statue and bis 
ornaments ;and though hie demand of ten thousand dueats was 
refftioe& by arbitration to three thousand flVc hundred gold crowns, 
the stim Was paid- him by small instalments, and a balance of five 
hundred was never liquidated. 

The neat great work of Cellini was a figure of Christ in white 
marble, upon a crucifix of black marble, which was greatly 
admired, and which he originally intended to hare placed above his 
flwn tomb; but receiving an offer of fifteen hundred crowns for it 
the duchess, he was induced to part with it, and it was placed 


Onthe l^^Mgreli, 1588, Cellini.had the melapjjh^koflpur 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti. ” The sculptor Ammanuti was associatfd 
with him in'wia, honour, while the painters of Florence, were «®|t 
s^tod on the solemn occasion by Oiorgio Vasari and Agnolo' al 
Coslmo, called Bro nzino. 

Previously to his marriage, Coliini had adopted one Antonio 
Sputasenni, the sou of a mao of profligate character, whose wife 
had served the artist as a model for his Medusa, and other female 
figures. The father being sentenced to imprisonment, his wife, 
with her infant, applied for assistance to Cellini, who not only 
maintained Sputasenni during Ills incarceration, hut supported his 
family likewise; and at length adopted the child, iutending, as he 



CELLINI ON HIS KNEES BEFORE FRANCIS I. 


in the Palasxo Pitti. ft is, now in the church of the Kscurial, at 
Madrid, having been presented to Philip II. by the grand duke 
Francesco I. 

About the year lfitIO, Cellini married a female who was in his' 
sendee at;, the tins of easting the Pereehs, and whom he mentions 
as the kindest, and most prudent of women, She had nursed him 
W^A great ear* during a long and dangerous illness, which he attri- 
bjr|eetc person given him by the wife of a former, of whom he had 
Ufedaterest in a form, andfm had made a vow, to marry 
ih&Jpji* iwspwged.;.., -By ,her,hc ted* six children, .two-of whom 
• •' "nugr.. ,;ffisautobiography temiBates in 1688,' when 

tyeSMMtfiage, end he does not.sppearto' have been 



had thon no eon of his own, to make him a skilful artist. But the 
boy turned out so idle, intractable, and stupid, that Cellini oould 
do nothing with him, and he became a friar. 

After Cellini’s marriage, Sputasenni, who had long reside^ at 
Pisa, earne to Florence, and, contrary to the artist’s desire, took 
the youth away-with him. Cellffiii, upon this, having then A W 
of his own, renounced ail further connexion with the Sputasenni 
fondly, and considered himself dischirged'from all further responsi¬ 
bility with regard to-the son. But, in 1570, Sputasenni com¬ 
menced an action against Cellini, to compel him fo proride for the 
young mani snl to-mcttfe fiw him a ahareof CelBai’s property 't ’ 
hisdooeaso.-It seems ifcat OriBnl allowed judgment to ,: 
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however, upon petition to. the duke, getting forth the real cirnum-' 
stances of the com. 

The autobiography of the artist may be regarded as his latest 
production. Ho began to writethem towards the end of the year 1558, 
and, tlie'jprester part of them seems to have been submitted to t^e 
inspection of his friend Varehi, one of the Florentine literati, in less 
than, six months afterwards, The manuscript, now in the Lauren- 
ftan library at Florence, consists of filfl folio pages, numbered only 
in parti with a rough cover of jiarebment, and tied with bauds of 
the same material. On the cover is written, “The book of Ambon 
de' Lorenzo Cavalcantij” and on the first page,' “ This most pro* 
dons book waB ever held in the highest esteem by the good and, to 
me, always dear. Signor Andrea Cavalcanti, my father, who would 
permit no ono to copy it-; resisting even tlie repeated solicitations 
made to him by Ids most serene and reverend highness tin- Frisco 
Cardinal Leopold of Tuscany, etc., because - 

Lone in its happy realms ono Pliirnix dwells, 

XMfttto itself, parent and oif-pring both,-- 
SSsUvlie world is prized: rare north is lotli 
To court applause; what’s each one’s rankly smells.” 

(in the back of this is written, in Cellini's own hand, a memoran¬ 
dum respecting the mahuscript, and a sonnet on his life. The 
autobiography commences on tlio second folio, and appears by the 
memorandum to have been written by the son of Signor de Horn 
Vestri, as dictated by Cellini, as far as page 100. Then-come three 
pages and a half in an unknown hand; the remainder being in the 
writing of Cellini himself. At the end are five blank pages, except 
the first, on which are tins words, “ X afterwards went to Fisa.” 

That this is the original manuscript which Cellini sent to Varehi 
fur his revision, there seems no reason to doubt; for bis baud writing 
appears in several places. »Cavalcanti made a gift of the work to 
his friend liedi; and at the commeni.-ement of the present century 
it was found in a bookseller’s simp in Florence, and subsequently 
bequeathed, with other MRH., t<> tne Lanmitian library. * 

Horace Walpole regarded the autobiography of Cellini as “ more 
amusing than any novel and the Italian literati have carried 
tlieir admiration of it to the highest pitch, describing it as the most 
entertaining hook in the whole compass of their national literature. 
His intimaey with the great Italian painters and sculptors, and bis 
intercourse with the king of France and the emperor, with the 
popes and the Medici, military commanders and dignified ncele- 
eiasties, afforded him opportunities of making the roost interesting 
observations; and, as a picture of society at the jieriod in which ho 
lived, tlie work is invaluable. 

He died on tlie liith of February, 1570, and was buried, by his 
own direction, in the chapter-house of tlie Kvtnzlata, with a. grand 
-funeral ceremony, which was attended by all the members of the 
Academy of Drawing. Besides his life, he wrote a- treatise on 
goldsmiths’ work, and several poems, which, howevor, are not 
above mediocrity, 

gKLJMl AN I A l;j 


’Twos pity-—pity for .tlie porn-starving student. Hat hill ’Tvs 
mighty pleasant uml Amsoling i” - ' . , • 

fi Mr. Ogilyy," again said the dear girl—her face shewing ail the 
pain she felt—“I always respected, you as «a friend, If I 
induce 1 my mother to let your rent run on—it was because l knew 
youVmild honourably pay her., There was no oooasion for pity.” ■ 

“Edith,” said Charles, taking her hand, and bursting into tearsy 
“yon are an anget. The past cannot he readied. I should,act 
have been the timid fool I have.” 

“I assure you, Mr. Ogilvy— X never thought—I never sus¬ 
pected—" 

“ And why should yon?” resumed he, with one of his old laughs, 
“Dumb courtships, I see, my dear Edward, will not do. 
come, let us sit down and .talk the mattqr over. You have settled 
the matter in a rapid way I never should have dreamt of. No 
excuses, no apologies, It is I who beg your pardon for my violence* 
Hut you see, Edward, for tlie dream of a whole year to vanish in 
ono moment was, to say tlie least, "trying.* 1 It is .over now. You 
are a brave, good couple; may you be happy'!” 

“ Generous and good always !” I cried. 

“ A truce to compliments. Wliat I want to know is, how this 
came about. I suppose you have had some gq*d news to elate you, 
eh *” 

I told him the exact truth. 

“J a» very glad to hear it,” he said, when I had finished— 
“very glad. Now for my nows. My mother has had a legacy 
left her, quite unexpectedly. She has sent mo fifty pounds of it. 
Now, young people, ,1 am for marrying at once. Mr. Edward here, 
lias about a pound a-week, he is clever, he has an opening, be 
will make his way. I suppose all yon will want will lie a ooujjJj* 
of rooms 1 will furnish them, and tlie author must pay 
when lie c m." 

I would not hear of such a sacrifice. But Charles insisted so 
gravely and so earnestly, that we gave way ; and then came the 
great question of tlie parents. 1 felt sick at heart as I reflected 
that 1 could not communicate with my father and mother. To 
this marriage I felt they would uover give their consent. I was 
not. sorry, therefore, to be spared the pain of being refused. 

“I will undertake Airs. Ellis, ” said Charles, smiling: “J am 
going to pay Ini' in advanee until Christmas. Tlmt will give 
me weight, I can toll you. Are yon engaged this afternoon, 

fedith !” 

“No,” said the young girl, blushing. 

“ Here is n ticket to see the Panorama of London,” he continued. 
“ Go and get ready, and ask Mrs. Ellis to have her reoeipt ready 
up to Christmas.” 

•Edith, glad to find herself free, escaped with the utmost rapidity. 
We were alone, * 

“Edward," said my earnest friend, “I love you more .than 
ever. It was a bitter discovery to make; hut she is a noble girl, 
and she has ehosen well. Now, Edward, take my advice. Begin 
very humbly, The career of a literary man is one of the most 
difficult. It is a rough and tortuous one; and yet it has its 
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in. 

Fob a moment 1 felt all the shame .wul mortification of one detected 
in some disgraceful crime. I stood, wishing myself annihilated, 
while Edith sank into a chair. There was a jhomeut of dead 
silence.’ of sileuce quite painful. I felt it could not lust,, and I 
was anxious to break it myself, Charles prevented me. 

“Ever since I have been in tins house, six month:-; before you 
pame here, Edward, I loved this girl. For hei it is I have had 


pleasures, and advantages. You will succeed, if you are not in a 
hurry.” 

“But already am 1 falling into debt, my dear Charles," I replied. 

“There, is no such thing as debt between real friends. You will 
do for roe what 1 have done for you, when you can. Recollect that 
I shall be always-to he found; and os you love me, Edward, never 
harrow half-a-crowh of an acquaintance. Most men will lend: .but 
a half-crown borrowed inconsiderately has cost many a roan months 
of idleness. You cannot deny yourself to a'man to whom you owe 
money. There is much troth in what Shakspeare makes old 
Felonies say to his son, Laertes:— - - 


courage, for her it is I have (driven ; and now that 1 come the 
-herald of somewhat better news, I find my honei dashed to the 

S Ogilyy,”- said Edith, rising, and though suffused with 
•Boaking in a firm and resolute tone, * I ijjver lmd 
suspicion of this.” . f 

y<>tt *? y wb f & F<« <W»d me 

against you? toother, and keep me here titough I was a j»yper> 


* Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

I’or loan oft losetk both itself and 1 friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.’ ’’ 

, " Yen speak warmly, Chifrles,” I said. ’ 

‘ T apeak from experience. - Debt U tile curse of the. idl 
improvident—a mill-stone about the neek of many a stn# 


jmfftwr, whe has to pay all hi» Mfe- Jeji* the penalty .of hiAyOUthWl 
folly and extravsgahee.” 



m 


“ You don't think of yourself, Charles,”*! said; “your -whole 
thoughts are on ua. YoO will remain hero *” 

- .“Certaialy. I shall continue to reside-with Jour mother-in-law, 
who is a very excellent woman at heart, Edward. She is a lady 
bent and bred ; but lotting lodgings would, I think, have spoilt 
even tike best of us. Nobody ghould start in it'lnit ftose 
who hard had experience urehlldhood. To be continually on the 
Vftrtehfor money, suspicious and exacting, often to be deceived, is 
teryible work.” 

“ And Ellis himself!” I asked. 

“ He has been an officer and, I believe, a gentleman; He was 
shelved on half-pay,' 1 fear from too great liking for the bottle, 
no was in a drinking regiment, and learnt the habit, lie’s not, 
mind you, a regular drunkard, but ho wastes a small income tit tho 
tavern. He fancies himself at tho moss-table. Besides, the house 
is all let but the kitchen, and the poor man is half driven out.” 

I looked very grave at this description. It was to many of the 
loose habits unfortunately contracted by too many on entering tho 
army at an early ago that my father had objected. He had 
painted the fatal weakness of young men in giving way in a manner 
that I thought exaggerated. 

“Edward,” he had said in conclusion, “my ambition is to sec 
my son a good man and a Christian; therefore it is that i j,refer a 
profession where there is less temptation.” 

All this made little or no impression ou me at the time, but now 
the words rose in judgment against mo. - Here 1 saw a practical 
proof of the possibility of what my father feared. I knew llmt it 
was wrong to condemn a whole body for the taiilts of a few; still I 
could not deny that my father was right to keep mo out of 

nptatiou. 

iKdith rctm-ned shortly, dressed in a plain white frock that 

came her much. She was rosy with blushes, and, as 1 thought, 
never had looked so beautiful. It was little then to he wondered 
at, that all regrets vanished as I descended the stairs with my dear 
little affianced wife. 

It is hard to say which is the happiest day of our lives, when 
there are really so very many that are happy. But 1 believe wo 
are generally right when we select that ou which we first knew of 
the gentle affection of a woman, as at all events one of the happiest. 
It is one of those dates we never forget, and to look hack upon fo is 
always pleasant in the most arid and gloomy hour of existence. 

I do nut believe either of. us saw much of. the sight we went to 
see. For my part I recollected nothing about it the same evening. 
We wandered about, her arm leaning oi; mine, sometimes talking 
of the future, but oftener silent, unless when we joiued to sing the 
praises of our friend and benefactor. At last we remembered that 
it was time to return. 

Edith turned a little pale, aud 1 ouuhl tell that her heart was 
beatijpg violently as we lauou up to the door of No. III. I cheered 
her up as well as I could, though, to say the truth, i did feel a little 
like a soldier going into his first engagement. But it was my duty 
to support and cheer her. 1 therefore assumed the virtue which of 
all others 1 had not at that moment. 

" Courage, dourest, ” said I, with a very |>oor attempt at a confident 
smile. “ All will be well, Charles is a good friemj. I four nothing.” 

IT* himself opened the door. 

“AH goes well,” he exclaimed, as his eyes beamed with delight. 

I pressed his hand, but could not find words. lie said no more 
himself, but opened the 3oor of the front parlour, at that moment 
unlet, and we were ushered into the presence of the parents. 
The father was a handsome man of about forty-seven, with a 
dodhtenancc which 1 appeared to have sien before. Ho was a. 
little shabby,' and a little flurried, but he was quite sober, though 
there was a bottle of brandy before him. 

Mrs, Ellis was a little round, good-tempered woman, with, how- 
ever, a look of care on her countenance) winch was in part explained 
by her battle with the world. The poor woman had seven children, 
of whom Edith was the eldest. It was in order to keep them, and 
provide them with isdioolMg, that MfK Ellis lot lodgings 

Y'aftt . Sir, to wake your '"acquaintance;” said the 

h*" A ■’idfoe that would have been musical, had it not 

'&&■' ’***& 7"^’ h* 8 ,WP*W «» °f ^ 

'li.etiOur you desire to ooufer upon us," 


“ Rather abrupt,” thought I. But I supposed the captain'had 
not improved his perceptions in the parlour of the “ Lamb.” 

- “ George,” exclaimed Mrs, Ellis, reproachfully, “ thiB gentleman 
has come to take a quiet cup. of tea with us.” 

“No, madam,” 1 began. “1 »m very glad Mr. Ellis has put 
nie at my ease. It is with a view to request the inestimable favour 
of becoming a member of your family, that I have claimed the 
honour—tho— the——” 

“Sit down,” said Charles, with a laugh; “it’s all settled. 1 
have talked Mr. and Mm. Kills over, and all they require is, that 
you should make their child happy. I have given you an immense 
character-yon have got t« keep up to it!” 

“ You are both very youug,” put in Mrs. Ellis, so gently, so 
tenderly, J could not believe it was Die same person who spoke so 
(tlirilly on the stairs to noisy lodgers arid crying children; “and 
yet, if you hare industry and courage, it is perhaps best so. Mr. 
Ogilvy talks of a month lienee. You are very soon then to leavo 
me, EdiUi.” 

“ J never said I would marry in a mouth,” began looking 

quite frightened. • 

“ llut,” said Charles, rather gravely, “as a favour to me— 

Edith bowed her head, rosy with blushes—half smiles, half 
tears - and made no reply. 

11 1 think it necessary," 1 began, as a sudden thought struck 
me, “to explain, that having run away from home, for private 
reasons, 1 have come to London under a feigned name. My real 
appellation is Kdwpnl MiMmny.” 

Thu husband aud wife glauced at each other with a strange look, 
which, however, did not prevent my continuing : 

“Aud I am Die eldest, son of the lteverend Edward Mildmay. 
At my mother’s death, 1 am entitled to three hundred a'-ycar.” 

There was a profound silence for a moment, and thou Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis left the room, taking Charles with them. Edith and I 
were left alone. The abruptness of her parents certainly surprised 
the dear girl, hut 1 left her little time to think. My tongue wus 
lousi uod at last, and I gavo it foil swing. I repeated a dozen times 
the same thing. 1 painted our happy little home. . 1 built a thou¬ 
sand castles in the air, aud so drew her attention by my words 
that -he forgot all else. 

Presently, after quite an hour’s absence, they come back. 

“Edward,” said Charles, gravely, “Mr. and Mrs. Ellis consider- 
it necessary to reciprocate your confidence. If Edith become* your 
wife, it must ho as Miss KcirliUam. Family reasons, principally 
pride about lodging letting, have induce® them to take an assumed 
name. But Edith must, like yourself, be married in her real 
one,” 

T listened with considerably surprise, a faint glimmering of some 
strange fancy coming eves me as I heard the words; but as 
Charles gavo no further explanation, I did not give utterance to my 
thoughts, hut sal down at the invitation of my new friends to tea. 
Edith made it, and blushed a good deal, too, at her lather's sly 
looks. He joked her in the most quiet way jaissiblo about her 
matronly look at the tea-table; wondered what the world was 
come to, when children of sixteen thought of illarriagc, aud kept 
the poor girl in a state of half-pleased, half-vexed confusion. 

Charles, in one of his rambles, lnwl found a quiet floor in a 
oottago at the foot of Hampstead Hill. I was quite sure he hod 
looked at it with a view to taking it for himself aud the same dear- 
girl, who now was to he mine. But 1 never even hinted at any¬ 
thing of tho kind. The poor fellow had so iunocently believed the 
absorbing one idea of his bouI was well known, that ho had takon 
Edith’s many kindnesses as acceptance of his suit. 

J saw a deep blush suffuse his" face, as Mrs. Brown asked when 
the wedding was to bo. I turned-away, not to-heur his reply. I 
knew, huwever, that he hail taken the lodging; anil next- time we 
went to see it, it was neatly, though plainly furnished. 

I received £0 for my article, mid I drew A’5 from my paper, ou 
account of extra artioles. 'With this -I paid the expenses of the 
wedding, and began housekeeping with my rent paid for a quarter 
in advance, mf little home neatly furnished, and four sovereigns in 
my wife's little purifc.' 

j'.'wfci a .affiM'ajU) ..iritti fUfothe? *ufir dependent o a 
exteifems.' 



enamel pacing. 


Tub engraving which we now present to onr readers, is taken from 
a beautiful specimen of enamel preserved in the Museum of the 
Louvre, j It is a Urge rectangular plate, containing an oval medal* 
lion about twenty inches in length and sixteen in breadth. It ie 
the work of the celebrated Bernard Pali nay, and represents the 
destruction of the Israelites by fiery flying serpents. The flesh ol 
the various figures introduced is of white enamel; the vestments 
®re coloured either brown or green. The figure that lies upon the 


a third with a lute, and a fourth with a pipe or flute. , Thdflguree 
in the lower corners of the piece are separated by a long medallion, 
of S oval form. - The variety ef colours introduced presents a very 
pleasing appearance to the eye. The ground-work of thenplate is 
blue. The reverse is not in enamel. The frame is of carved oaks 
The style of the composition, and the general beauty-both of 
the oolouring and execution, render this work of the great Falfssy 
particularly interesting; but, apart from the merit of the work itself, 
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ewth in the very front of the design,-and whose form is half coverd 
by a robe, is particularly well executed. JJte garment, which is 
.yellow, contrasting well with the other times of the Morning. Tho 
vestments of the female figure near the trees is blue, The whole 
contained within an ^niamenta! herder; it is dceo- 
* variety of devices in yellowy here and-there enriched 
in yellow bistre. At the & mere of the'' 
Wreeented full-length figures playing uuyarious musical ‘ 
*rrtm with a Hperies of bass-viol,, another with a guitar, 


the fact of its being the production of the potter would bo enough 
to render it valuable. The story of the life of 14 poor Master Ber¬ 
nard of the Tuileties ” is full of interest and instruotfcm. The 
struggle of the good man to perfect his art, the troubles he endured 
to complete ,^is experiment an<J thejwrroyre 
KagWt for conspienee. sake, tbgt gent, hint 

s*^, were’blph'dragging'him fijom tfyence "to mw# -the fljwiaes 
timea tiiirrgs have nade.M^wftUifp Vhe*^'^ 
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it* glory hasdeparted. Before the year 1795 it cqptaiued fourteen 
parishes, one collegiate church, two abbeys, and seventeen convents; 
now the number of parishes is seduced to five, and the population is 
estimated at eight thousand.' * 

In ths Okureh of the Crusaders is the toruh of 1'oter the Hermit, 

. but tha^OJjurch of Notre Dame is the principal ecclesiastical edifice. 
The castle, built upon a rock, commands the city and the river 
Meuse, which divides the town into two parts and is spanned by a 
stone bridge of seven arches. • This castle is of very ancient origin, 
but a great part of the first building was destroyed by Henry II. of 
France, 


SIGNS AND OMENS. 

Alokm with our Saxon ancestors there came into England some of 
the strangest notions and oddest fancies that we can well conceive. 
Albion had, without doubt, plenty of wild, unearthly stories when 
her sons ranged the forest, before those forests echoed to the tramp 
of the Roman legions. And no doubt from, the (Sty of the Seven 
Hills there came new superstitions, more wild and terrible than the 
woad-eoloured savages had ever heard of before. Drakltcal serpent- 
eggs, and the rest of the mistletoe miysteries, were followed by the 
nymphs of the fountains, at the very sight of whom sane men were 
driven mad. But with the Saxons came an entirely new class of super¬ 
stitions, some of them full of horror, some light and cheerful, some 
terrible as was ever giant-goblin story to a child’s fancy ; others 
beautiful auil gay as the fairies "that slept in the bell-flowers and 
floated on the zephyr. The chief pari of the fancies, however, being 
those we are about to mention here, were connected with the most 
ordinary affairs of life, nud invested every little circumstance with 
a peculiar and awful meaning. They beset the dally life of every 
man, woman and child in the sountry ; and many of them are still • 
preserved amongst us. Of course these things are now slighted, 
and, except he be a very unlettered peasant indeed, a man does not 
turn back in dismay at the sight of three magpies; but once these 
things were received as positively true, and were regarded with as 
much certainty as we might count on a tide or a change of the 
•noon. 

Imagine a man believing that all these little circumstances-the 
falling of a stone, the ticking of a death-watch, a tingling in the 
ear, a shivering sensation in the back, or any other similar trivial 
occurrence—really betokened some good or evil fortune, what a 
strange sort of a life he must lead! 

A Mark settles eft a gable of his house. Welcome. To kill the 
bird would he opeu sacrilege, for the stork is a harbinger of happi- 
hcbs. Be receives the visit with a feeling of delight, and bails it as 
- a promise of good luck. When he goes out, a strange dog follows 
, him : here again is another sign of prosperous fortune. A strange 
dog never follows any person without good luefc speedily coming on 
the favoured cue. Welcome to the dog. When night sets in, the 
man,looks up on the shining points in the heavens, the jewels 
of tjie night, and notices a shooting star, (rood luck ugain. He 
form* a Wish before the star has disappeared, and the wish is 
certain to be gratified. Moreover, our friend is lucky altogether ; 
he was burn with a caul, and this is certain to render him remark-' 
ably fortunate, besides having the extraordinary effect of preserving 
anybody who beys it from a watery grave. People now-n-days 
ore short of faith, and prefer life-preserver* of >111 other sort -- such, 
for instance, as cork jackets. But our lucky friend, besides being 
tiorn with a caul, having a Stork on hie house, a strauge dog at his 
heels, and wishing himself good fortune as,a shooting star flits over 
the face of the heavens, 1ms feme!, unawares, some four-leaved 
clover, and on this account, ns well as all the rest, is entitled to the 
best of luck nil his life along. Fortunately („■ |, as | KH .„ st ,dcd, 
inadvertently, between a married couple at a diunei table, and 
' (Ms ensures a 

■ , > * 

[./■' ' " Heme, and in the cap of life 

■* \ tk That honey drop, a pleasing wife ” 

■ ' >;X,- 

kfitlAh no distint data*~witbk the twelvemonth, a* sure -is the 

But'ettr fend Suffers from rheumatism, What is be to dob 


Goto the doctor!—nothing of the sort. Let him steal a potato, or, 
if ho objeota to steal one, let him beg, but on no account buy, one. 

If he prefers a chesnut to a potato, a chesnut will answer just as 
Well. As long as he retains either in his possession, he 1# a safe 
man. Still accidents may happen, and sitting next his dearest 
friend, our lucky man lets foil some grains of salt upon the table. 
Spilling salt betokens a strife between the person who spills it and 
the person next to whom ho sits. What is our friend to do in 
order to avert the oingnl He must lift up carefully, very care¬ 
fully, not leaving a single grain, the salt that is spilt, with Ms ■ 
knife, and throw it over his shoulder. Nothing else will avert 
disaster. But what if he upsets the salt-cellar altogether? This 
signifies a shipwreck, and our frierfd may look out for squalls; 
there is fine weather now, but a storm is lireWlng, and the gallant 
little “Triton,” with a guodly cargo, will meet with aocident—no 
doubt of that. 

While our friend is thinking of those things, and trembling for 
his “Triton,” bound to the bottom as sure as ever scuttled ship 
was doomed, be feels a tingling in his oar. This satisfies him that 
some are talking about bun. But what can they be saying? Are 
tiiey telling up bis good deeds, numbering bis excellent qualities, 
writiug up his virtnoB^-liku tombstone grief; or are they pointing 
out bis weaknesses, condemning bis vices, ridiculing his absurdities, 
and writiug him down an ass? Which ear is it tingles? The 
right: then are his excellencies exalted. A tiugling in the right 
ear is always a good omen. But, unfortunately, it is in the left— 
there is no mistake about it; tba moat^ubtlo casuist cannot make, 
left right, unit right left. The talker talks with no respect of 
persons; he condemns our friend as a scoundrel, whispers all,the 
Kile gossip of the town, tells all the prattle- -such prattle as people 
love to bear, though it lie foul and dirty, and black as ink, Ajil, 
the stories that our friend would have kept secret are blazing 
forth, and he knows very well that the circle of tistenors, 

11 Whatever they hear are sure ta spread 
Bast and west and north and south, 

Like the ball which, according to Captain Z., 

Went in at his ear and came out at his mouth.” 

When the left ear tingles, people talk ill of us; If It be so, soUto 
people’s left ears must never leave off tingling. But what Is to lie 
done? Charm for charm. Our friend must bite bis little finger; 
the evil speaker’s tongue will be in the same predicament. Don't 
spare the little finger. 

Our friend has been relating a remarkable story, the visitors - 
have been all listening anxiously. “Is it true; is he quite Satis¬ 
fied of it* authenticity ! ” Quite. Up stands our friend, when his 
chair falls backward, and foils on the ground with a crash. There 
is an audible titter. Our friend colours “ruddier titan the cherry.” 
What does it mean '! The failing of a chair is a sure sign that the 
poison who sat iu it has lieou guilty of untruth. Ourjfend is 
nuout to present a very choice knife .to a .fair acquaintance, but be 
know s very welt that it may sever their friendship for ever. Te give 
cold steel, scissors or knives, separates friendship between even the 
dcurtest friends. Therefore, some "money, no matter how small a 
piece, must be paid—duly paid —and the affair be regarded as a> 
purchase. Salt, also, must not be given; it must be bought, else 
nnthought-of calamity is sure to follow. Our friend lute plucked a 
water lily, that spread its broad .leaves and white snd yeUow cups 
upon the water. No harm is done by tMs; but he has n»f&tunately 
slipped and fallen while he hod it in hi* fed. What will be the 
result ■! Perhaps a bruise or two; nothing of the sorfo-but he 
will now lie subject te fits. Moreover, he happen* tbfrave Cut his 
finger miter deeper, and the manner which hp takes .to cure the 
wound is as simple os it is remarkable. Be anoint* the knifowith 
oil, puts it into a drawer, and allows it to reuafehere ferwane 
days. Sympathetically the cut is cured. Our friendfiliksife 
entertain* the notion that if ho goes under a ladder be stands the 
chance ^uf being hanged j that the consequence,-of #n«h -wfetei'' 
prit^mt aet will in all irobntoBty be a lon*, 0ewl';*fl4 W. ,; tert 
shrift. ‘Then, being feme or twice dbtected talkihg to 
like » Modern Prince of Denmark—he % ocaflmed in ,0k.^^(le. 
*6'soliloquise is the.sure jtefeMfi ef jt HjjMfit 
our friend occasionally ifeapejyfshiysring sensation In 




he begins “to understand that his time in neat, ami that somebody 
is walking over bin grave. 

jSwsli are a few of tho odd. tancies which our Saxon forefather.-! 
left ng as an heiiffioom. Signs and Omens, such as ancient Romans 
might have gathered from the flight of birds, and ancient Britons 
from the writhing* df a sacrificial victim, our Saxon ancestors detected 
in every trifling circumstance of daily life. Such fan '"' still 


retained inHolteid and in Germany,.arid here, in England,, an 
not forgotteil. Itjstsejns strange, indeed, that at any time-such 

Trifles light a* air ” i# . '‘ 

should Iiave affisotedthe mind of man, hut that they have doae so is 
beyond all disputes and suoh folk lore forms an entonsivo chapter in 
the delusions of the oldeii time. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Much controversy has taken place among men of science ns to the 
physical character of the ancient Egyptians. It may he thought that 
of n people so ancient abundant testimony would be found iu tho works 
of the Greek travellers and historians, but the difficulty lias been 
created by the conflicting statements of those writers, rather than 
by their silence on the subject. Voluey maintains that they were 
negroes, and founds his opinion on passages in the works of Hero¬ 
dotus, ^schylus, and Lucian. Amuiiunu* Maratillinns says they 
wore, for the most part, of a brownish colour ; and in an old 
Egyptian document in the Berlin Museum, in^vhicli tho contracting 
parties ara described by their external appearance, one is called 
black or dark brown (the word may bo rendered either way), and 
the other yellow or honey-coloured. Dr. Prichard infers From those, 
accounts, that the ancient Egyptians were a dark-culonreil people, 
and that, at the some time, great varieties of colour existed among 
Ithani, os is tho coso with the modern Hindoos and Abyssinians. 

Denon gives the following description, founded upon a personal 
examination of Egyptian statues, busts, and bas-reliefs : Full, 

hut delieata and voluptuous forms; countenances sedate anil placid ; 
round and soft features j with eyes long, almond-shaped, half-shut, 
and languishing, and turned up at. tin; outer angles, as if 
habitually fatigued by the light and heat of the sun ; cheeks round; 
thick, lips, full anffi prominent ; months large, lint cheerful and 
smiling ; ctBnplexions dark, ruddy, and coppery ; and the whole 
aspect displaying, as oils of the most graphic delineators among 
modern travellers has observed, the genuine African character, of 
which the negro is the exaggerated and extreme representation.” 

The figures which illustrate this article afford some specimens of 
the characters exliibilcd by Egyptian sculptures. The originals are 
in tho Egyptian Gallery in the Lonvre. Fig. 1 represents two 
unknown personages, probably-husband and wife, as may he indi¬ 
cated by the figure of a child between them. There is nothing to 
indicate that these figures represent deities, royal personages, or 
indeed any persons of distinction ; probably the man held some 
civil employment under the Pharoahs, 

Pig. 2 is a statue in black granite, without a head, of which it. 
has been deprived by accident. It was found on the site of the 
anoient Sals, and is considered o fine specimen of ancient Egyptian 
art. TMmkttitnda and the execution are superior to the majority 
of Egyptian statues j and we may here remark that the sculptors 
of ancient JBgypt represented upright figures less often than those' 
which ore seated. There is an inscription on this statue, from 
which we laarn that it represents Homs, the son of fsammeticus, 
and a military chief. 

The ancient Egyptian artists sometimes represented men kneeling 
lmfore a kind of altar on which thoir deities were represented in 
relief. give' two examples of this kind of sculpture. Pig. 3 is 
a statuette itt stone, of heavy workmanship, representing a. high 
functionary, called in the inscription, “ Basilicus Graunatus, chief 
of tite cavalry of the lord of two worlds, and guardian of the royal 
legs,” kmteling before ah alt*):,'in c nieh| of which is a figure in 
relief of-fhegod Osiris. Pig. t ftpa kneeling figure in blaok granite, 
supporting before Mm a sort of bench, on which three divinities are 
seated- The imfoription on tike upright slab at the back of the 
kae«dteg Apr* intimates that it 1 is that ofBusspor, the son of 
AMwtoyiriw, among other titles, is called, “ Chief Of the gates of 
the-nikridijuial country.” 1 - j, - 

individual ca%in the hieroglyphic 

tntwn^j^a,-‘Sflptk, a^prophet aril prka§'«oft|3^|t» hull. The 
prejpMt’Web ihr*ti^rmnVs^»lN».*m6«*s»e^i;«h«^ took 

• the gtand-priests ttta&ed to the 
wwsMjr-df deified kings.' This statue, wfeich-iaregarded ss one of 


the must precious tnoi*eau.r of the.Lonvre collection, is iu calcareous 
stone, and appears to have been executed in the earliest period of 
Egyptian art. The position is simple, ami the style .of execution 
rude. The head is round, the shoulders rather high; the hotly 
presents an appearance of strength ; the articulation of the knees is 
robust. The somewhat remarkable head-dress ie painted black, 
and a greott hand is drawn under the eyes. . 

Fig. 1} is a representation of a bas-relief in calcareous stone from 
the tomb of Seti I., founder of the nineteenth dynasty, and a famous 
warrior, who succeeded to the throne towards the end of the sixth 
century before the t'hristian era. The figures are thosd of 8eti and 
the goddess Hathor, supposed by Cluunpollion to Lave been tho 
Egyptian Venus, hut more probably another name for Isis. Though 
hoth figures are in profile, the eyes, as was usual with the ancient 
artists, we represented full. The king bus a youthful appearance; 
he wears a kind of scarf, the fringe of which is ornamented with 
two serpents, and sandals terminating in a point. His hend-drCHH 
is adorned iu front with a serpent, and he wears bracelets on his 
wrists, and a collar of four rows about his neck. His right hand 
holds the left hand of the goddess, and his left receives tho collar 
which she liolds’out to him. The head-dress of the goddess is of 
great richness, and is surmounted by a solar disc between two cow's 
boras, from which a serpent hangs. She wears a collar of similar 
form to the king’s. Her arms are hare, and adorned with bracelets 
and armlets ; her feet arc also hare, and ornamented with anklets. 
Her robe fits very closely to her form, and is ouriouBly ornamented 
with- lor,, lures and inscribed characters in alternate rows j the latter 
rimy‘he thus translated :—“Estahlisber of justice ! we accord to . 
thee many years, and power like that of the sun. Offspring of the 
sun ! friend of the gods ! Seti, the friend of I’ktiiae 1 live for ever ! 
Lord of two worlds, estahlisber of justice, we give thee many years 
and thousands of panegyrics. Beloved offspring of the sun! lord ot/■ 
diadems ! Seti, the friend of Plithas, eternal ft* the sun ! ford of. ■ 
two worlds, beloved by Hathor, inhabit always the land of,peace 
and truth." 

Fhthas means otio by whom events are decreed, and was used hy 
the ancient Egyptians to designate the power'or principle hy which 
the universe was originated ami presided over. Sometimes it was 
called Cnopli, denoting a gpnd genius j and it was represented 
symbolically hy the figure of a serpent with its tall in its pmoth-- 
an emblem of ctenuity. , 

, Figure 7 is a fragment of a bas-relief in calcareous stone, repre¬ 
senting a funeral scene. The mother of the deceased lifts her hand 
to her head, with grief expressed in her countenance, perhaps to 
cover her hair with dust, according to ancient usage. A priest 
chants the funeral hymn, and liehind him three persons utter 
exclamations of grief, or repeat the chorua of the hymn. In another 
compartment aquatic birds and plants are represented, end Charon's 
boat conveys the defunct, across the sable waters of the lake pf death, 

Iu a representation of a funeral on a tomb from tike ruins of Thebes, 
the figures of the deceased and life sister are seated under a canopy, 
before a table covered with offerings.; a priest .pronounces their 
eulogy, and proclaims their right to be admitted into the realms of - 
the blessed. * - 

Tf we may form on idea of the complexion of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians from the paintings found in their temple* end tombs, the 
colouring of their- statues and bas-relief*,. and of the sycamore oases' 
in which their rou»?nieeare found enclosed ,wgmusteome tothe 
conclusion that i»ey were of a reddish-brown colour, like the 
existing FMriah aBd Ssfflr tribos. The male figures are invariably- 
printed With tid* ‘‘colotrr, arid-the female figures sometimes of 
lighter shod* of-tits same colour, and sometimes yellow or yeUowiw-.- 


























































































































frichnrd, “Is evidently 


^proi^ tAe <wple^on of the people, and is not put 
im, pr, flesh colour,’ for when the 
Aj'^f i^resisuted m seanthropgh a thin .veil, the tint 
. .Jejr’/tjb#complexion, of Europeans. The same shade 
: ,, '%een generally adopted if a darker one had net been 
. - prefee 1 *^ ** wore truly representing the national complexion of the 

'**oe-' ! 

Copts, who are well known to be the descendants of the 
anciept Egyptians, have yellowish-brown complexions, and features 
which hew eoueLdcr&blo resemblance to those of mulattoes; and 
Bonon says he was struck with the resemblance of the Oopts to the 
old Egyptian sculptures. Mr. Ledyard, whose testimony is the 
more valuable as he had no theory to support, says: “X suspect 
the Copts to have bepn the origin of tho negro race; the nose and 
lips correspond with those of the negro. The hair, wherever I can 
see it among the people here, is curled, not like that of the negroes, 
but like the mulattoes.” Tliis description' agrees with those of 
Voliiey, tarry, and Pagnet; and tho preservation of their language 
shows that the Coptic race has undergone very little change since 
the days of the Pharaohs. 


CELEB HATED BLUINGS. 

S .JK 

■ SrWKfls are interesting objects,' whether we regard thom'as entering 
into the composition of picturesque scenery, in which character they 
appeal to the eye of tho artist and the Inver of the taiitiftil in 
nature^ or, as associated with classical aud modern poetry, or with 
tho bygone events chronicled by the historians of the olden time. 
Whether gushing forth from the rock, and sparkling in the sunlight 
as their waters tall into their natural basin—pr murmuring in the 
scchision of some deep glen, half coneaaled by feathery ferns—or 
rising in the arid deaart, to slake the thirst of the camel and Mb 
tawny rider, to whom the pajai wllich invariably.grows beside it 
affords a welcome shade ~a spring is one of the most beautiful 
objects ip nature, Eo wonder, then, that the active and poetic 
imagination of $b« old Greeks placed the springs of their country 
under the guardianship of the Jfa'ia Js, and that their feeling of tho 
beautiful Jed them to believe that the nymphs were grieved and 
displeased by the pollution pf the sparkling waters which the gods 
had placed under Jheir protpyjion. Wliat reader of classical litera¬ 
ture has net heard of the fountain to wlftch Ulysses was directed to 
go, to find hm herdsman, when he returned to his native-country t 
This fountain, 

ttirhere Arethusa’s sable waters glide,” 
is about six Julies in the interior of the island, the road loading to 
, : li ascendiqg gll the way. The water- is continually percolating 
. throu^l tilC superincumbent rock at the top of a ravine, and falls 
into nerfudj tPttp The sides of the ravioo ary cohered with ever¬ 
greens y^ydori|^f»^» ghrubs, and Wore tire spring stands a broken 
. and cro§lng pTPWgh wfewh my be seen the M«e waters of 
the JEgean sea. fie snmtnif of the rock, above the spring, com¬ 
mands an extensive tpid beautiful view of the islands and distant 
mountains of Greece. The goat-herds of the islands quench their 
thirst at this spring, which Hows as brightly now as in the days of 
Homer, three thousand years ago. 

Dodwell, who visited this spot, describes its waters as clear and 
gobd,. trickling gently from a small cave in the rock, which is 
covered with a sinckith and downy moss. It has formed a pool fohr 
' feet deep,' against which a modern wall is built, to check its over¬ 
flowing. : : After ooxing through an orifice in die wall, it falls into a 
f :.,; wooden trough,' pished therefor oaftle. In' the winter it overflows, 
rts viay, in a thin stream, through the felon to the sea. 
Trench -baa possession of Witten in 1788, and tho rocks of the 
■rirusah foaatrihs are coveted wilh repubHaan tursaiptions. 
*■0,480 "hfel 'ndt:haatij Of tbeCsfei^ian spring on Mount Par- ’ 

MWjb£;W&gtiAi temple which iutanrient t i,ys : 



Thfealtriae hath shrunk.! hytt - Wobitalrijehy?»g»!^ ll airti| ; ^|l,.>,|i ! ,* 
Mount of the voice and vision, robed wrft A droi^>s,l, • 
Unchanged, stid rushing through the radiant Qt' r ’ ■ '..,,c#»,-,j r 
With thy dark waving pines, and flashing streams,d ' 

ApA all thy founts of song 1 Their bright course seems 
With inspiration yotand each dimhhse, 

Or golden cloud, which floats around thee, sefins " ! 

As with its mantle veiling froip our gase 
The mysteries of tbo past, tho gods of older days! ” 

A small shallow basin op the margin of the rill is pointed out as 
the hath of the Pythoness, which is fed hy the caseade descending 
through a cleft of Parnassus, as tho snow on its sumflBt is dissolved. 
This probably accounts for the extreme coldness.of the watcr. The 
poetic expression, “ Castalion dew,” refers to the spray of the 
cascade. Iu accordance with the common practice of Greeting 
edifices for Christian worship on tho spots consecrated by the tra» 
ditions and myths of the elder creed, a chape), dedicated to St, 
John, now rises by the side of the Castalian spring, the picturesque- 
noss of which is further increased by a large fig-tree, which pro¬ 
duces an agreeable shade, and a profusion of flowering shrubs and 
trailing or pendant ivy. • 

In the desert of Northern Arabia may still be observed some of. 
the springs at which the Israelites halted iu their fong aud toilsome 
journey from Egypt to Palestine, still shaded by a few palms, and , 
objects of contention to tho wild tribes who wilder from oasis to 
oasis wilh tlvir flocks and herds. Sometimes the water is bitter 
aud brackish; and wo rood in the Mosaio narrative, that “ when 
they oamc to March, they could not drink of tho waters, for they 
were bitter.” The juice* of a plant, however, rendered them 
palatabb. There is reason for supposing the spot mentioned to be 
the spring Handrail, a small basin of brackish and rather bitter 
water, near which l)r. Robinson found several bushos of a low- 
growing, thorny plant, producing red berries of an arid flavour, 
which are found a corrective to the unpleasant qualities of the 
water. “ And they came to Elira, whore were twelve wells of 
water, ami threescore -and ten palm-trees.” This spot has been 
identified witli Wady Ghnrandel, a sljght depression iu the wide 
desert, witli a copious spring in the bottom, producing a small 
rivulot, and surrounded by date-palms, tamarisks, and acacias. 
'Though twelve wells earniot he traced at present, the circumstance 
Uook not militate against the identification of Elim with Wady* 
Gharandel, as wells are frequently filled. up by the drifting of , 
the sand. , . 

In the upper part of the Valley of Jehosliaphat is a spring 
dedicated to the Virgin, the wafers of w^ich flow through a sub- 
terraucan channel cut in the solid rook Into the Pool of Slloam, an 
artificial reservoir, fifty-three feet long by eighteen broad. , From 
thence the water is led off to irrigate the gardens and orchards in 
the valley. The waters of this spring exhibit the- foftjfkablo 
phenomenon of flowing at intervals, in a rna^ppr aiialogmus to the 
flux and reflux of the tides of the ocean. Jerome first called 
attention to the circumstance, towards the C^aso of the fourth 
centurybut most modern JlfT?. #p«editedthe story. . 

Among the inhabitants of Jerusalem, however, the belief in the 
ebb and flow of the watSr is universal; and Hr.. Robinson was 
enabled, a few years ago, to verify it by his.own observations. \ - 
“ As we were preparing to measure the basin of the upper 
fountain,” jutye he, “and explore the passage leading 
companion was standing on the lower step, with euejimt .pfojt, 
the other on a loose stone lying in the Munnl - 
eeived the water running into his shoe} 'aafl,' 
had colled, he withdrew hfe foot to^the staP> 
also covered with water. This’ 
we no# perceived the water rapi< 
lower step. , -In leas than Ire taianflmn fe had 

Jlfc. !i h*,' ,2_m 'll. i 






WHJtoT a day,' 

t*w'% ia»« *W ’ «hfe 

,jl^. tie Wntain d*y," «»<* J#» «d flocks, dependent 
ipbn it, gathered around and suffering from thirst; when all at 
onee the ater fluid begin to Ml up front under the steps, and 
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o&jwjwi,,... ,, , „ , ...,„, 

’. wesraii fa A&aisd'tataig «' 

’ubajf' «i4S^i are .found 
thoiigb Uitf {mjMdi^'on cfow not ifcpjter to have toy - 
pariodhnty. ’■*• ,. ' < 


THE MALAYAN. SEN-BEAB. 

iUKlAUCIOS MALAVAIitlS.) 


Not many Jears have elapsed since the appearance uf a (lancing hear, 
with the indispensable acconfoauiment of a monkey, Was by no means 
an uncommon occurrence in the streets of London, But tlie march 
of progress has introduced new police acts, and before these many of 
the sights and sounds familiar to our childhood have cither wholly 
disappeared, or become very nufnajucnt. Nnno appear to have 
succumbed more completely to the strong hand of the law than our 
shaggy friend, Bruiu. Punch occasionally gets au audience together 
*ht tiie corner of some side street, where the old jokes appear to have 
lost none uf their piquancy; the Fantoccini, with its wonderful 
dancing skeleton that falls to pieces, and throws its head up to the 
top of the stage in such a surprising manner, is still to be seen now 
aud then in our thoroughfares ; live monkeys even have held their 
ground to a certain exteut, but the hear and the camel, the most 
wonderful of our early street remiuisceur.es, appear to have departed 
for ever. 

Our children can only make the acquaintance of these animals iii 
menageries and zoological gardens; hut boro wo have abundance of 
evidence that the ursine race has not lost one particle of its popn- 
lai'ily—the hoar-pit is always Surrounded by a delighted troop uf 
youngsters, watching with tho greatest interest the uncouth move¬ 
ments of the shaggy brutes, which often look like a tmriosqne upon 
human actions, and enticing tliepi up to their uncomfortable position 
at tie top (if the pole by the Irresistible temptation of half a butt. 
But if the rising generation have some just canBe for regret that 
their street opportunities of.picking up a knowledge of nutlirnl 
history are somewhat curtailed, this disadvantage is certainty 
more than compensated for by the facilities afforded by the 
zoological gardens of fie preseiit day. Hero, instead of the 
* wamlcring shoWinan with his scanty troop of animals, they tuny 
visit a magnificent collection of till* rarest and most interesting 
creatures from all quarters Of the globe; and for a guide in their 
inspection, instead of the ,r History of Three Hundred Animals,” 
which was almost the only attainable aoological reading of our 
younger days, lliete art Innumerable lmndboelfe, of various degrees 
of <-vc«tl| uv« e. which furnish the reader with the ihnst recent informa¬ 
tion on9K natural history at the animal creation. 

The oornmtm bear of Burope ( fo-imi aretoaj, like all his relatives 
in the northern regions.of the earth, is clothed, as is well known, 
with a thick coat of long, shaggy hair, which serves to protect liim 
from the severe cold to which h? is so frequently exposed. But the 
bears inhabiting the countries lying between the tropics arc usually 
destitute of Urfs Bhaggy covering, aud presentn sleek aud comfortable 
appearance, Which contrasts favourably with tlio rough exteriqr of 
our northern species. This is, however, by no menus universally the 
cage, for tome of the bears from hot climates are as shaggy as their 
norihnm brethren, but these ajtpqar generally to inhabit mountainous 
districts, where 'they are exposed to considerable oold. 

' W.iW tbort-hairtd bears orthe BaStCnt Archipelago, for which 
has proposed the formations a genus, which he calls 
HeforefOl, hr sto-bear, from its tropical habitation, two species are 
ft :>. -'o 0 m of these, the Malayan snn-faar (Mdarctot MaMyanw), 
^^•-'^'11 Ty f^'f*****"" 1 'Bahtaii in the ymt 18581 i and 

.appears to have be# brought ho England about two 

This bear is found pafritjwala .Of Malacca, 

. >i - 1 ’ iiviinjid^SuidatrB. 

has a singular 

•ojae-toolo- 


from a specimen then living iu tho ltoyal Menagerie in the Towm' of 
Loudon, of the habits of which ho gives a umst'interesting account, 
Both those species present a very striking similarity in form and 
colouring; both are of a deep glossy black, with the muzzle yellowish 
brown, and both have a huge idle mark on the chest; but tide in 
tbc Malayan boar is of a white colour, and usually takes the form of 
an irregular crescent, whilst iu the Bornean specif it is almost 
square and of deop orange colour. 

From the notliorn bear, and especially from the great white bear 
of the arctic regions (T lull agfanion marilvaua), which appears in its 
structure as in its habitation to present the greatest contrast with 
these tropical species, the Malayan attd Bornean bears aye. especially 
"distinguished by the great breadth of the skull, the portion occupied 
by the brain being almost globular, whilst iii the northern species it 
is more oblong. In their manners and disposition, also, these 
auiflials.coutrast moSt fevonrably with their polar relative, and in a 
less degree with the intervening species. Dr. Horsficld has drawn 
rl pleasing parallel between the two extremes. “Tho polar bear,*’ 
he says, “lives in the most distant regions of tho north, near the 
ocoati, among ice and tempests. Its food is exclusively of an 
animal nature, and is supplied by fishes, seals, and the carcases 
of whales. It passes more than half the year in a torpid slate, and 
When it iwakcs exhibits an unconquerable ferocity of disposition 
Although repeatedly taken in a young, state, no individual half 
evbr been even partially domesticated. The vsyages to the 
northern regions abound with accounts of its eour&ge and 
fierceness. It has often been found a dangerous and destructive 
enemy to man. The IhlarHo», on the contniry, inhabits Hie most 
delightful ahd fertile regions of the gI,obe. The range both Of the ■ 
Malayan and Bornean species appears fo he limited to within a few 
degrees of the equator, and ilia therefore with propriety designated 
as the equihoctia] bear. Its food is ajmosrt exclusively vegetable, 
and it is often attracted to the society of man, by its fondness for 
the young protruding summits of the cocoa-nut trees, It, appears 
therefore, not ttnfrequcntly at the villages, and has in many 
instances been taken and made to gnbmit to the confinements of a. 
domestic life.” It is to be observed, however, that the tymra, 
although belonging to tile order of carnivorous animals, generally 
subsist to a great extent upon vegetables, and that tho polar bear is 
perhaps the only species confined exclusively to a flesh diet. The 
fondness of these animals for honey is proverbial, and the tropical 
species are not only endowed with the same taste, .but appear to 
have many opportunities for indulging it. Several species of wild bee*, 
inhabit those fiivourcd regions, and the bears will climb the highest 
trees with great agility in search of the sweet stores laid up py' 
those industrious creatures, in devouring whioh their tongues, which 
are long, slender and flexible, appear to be of great settee to them, 
One remarkable peculiarity of these bears consists in the.ktow 
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ip the form of a short proboscis. ‘When any article of food la hek|: 
a little way beyond his reach, the, animal will frequ«B*lye*tgfol 
tins, as if to Seise it, expanding pis nostrils and moving hi note at 
the same , time, in a manner which, as Dr; Horsfirid obsarv#'i* v«ry 
ludicrous. In &is respecVbopevej', -the 

are greh4y,»Kptteed bya spedejfrom ^..eOiiMt ^ Of todia,^ called, 
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min-—-Mo-far. A specimen was exhibited 
0, when it *» examined by Ptnnmit, 
swate Athoidties to aoologieal matter* in those days. The 
t-'Hd'doet'iti front teeth, probably* «' Baron Cuvier 
■Aftem- age, ami these gentleman, struct with the cireum- 
•sa tiboee to overrule all its other characters, and immediately 
W#*|ts£8d the animal to he a new epeeieeof doth (in which the incis- 
iSSplhtnMtUy defletonty, which they described as the Ursine or 
• feiitoed sloth fJh*4vp*» urainusor pentatlaeti/lot), hhaw even 
goes so &r an to tell his waders that “it is not otherwise related to 
- bear, than by its sum and habit, or mere exterior odtline}” and 
to accordance with the’dictum of that distinguished compiler, the 


." .... ' ' 

remains toaigfct.”. A bm does nott wdn i 
amiable. domestic pet ', ttott Sir Stamford Earn-' - 
behaviour of a tame epecimen of the Jidlnyam i 

or about two year* iifhis possession, may go a, 1 -__ 

removing our objeatiims to such ah Inmate.,« Be wan hwm<nMp 
in the nursery with the children ; and when admitted tO my tlB ae, 
as was frequently the case, gave proof of his taste by re ftudng to 
cat any fruit but mhngORtcens, or to drink any wirmbatehartpagw. 
The only time I ever knout Mini to be oht of humour was 
champagne wag forthcoming. He was naturally of apMuJdiBpo- 
sition, and it was never foujd neeeaaary to chain or Atettae^m. 
It was usual for this bear, the'oat, the 4°*> hnd a amall blue moun- 
‘ tain-bird, or Lory of New Holland, to mess together and eatmrt of 
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appeared frr some years as a sloth in ail works on natural 
alatory;aud in that delectable compilation, “The History of Three 
WoeBiwd Animals,” it figures under tiu> mow mysterious appellation 
of the ‘lAagnymoiu Animal. Vftobeequeut researches, however, 
showed that the absence of the front teeth to the first specimen was 
ahtiraly an accidental circumstance, and that the creature was a 
i bear, " 


»u»u* «»*• 

(h activity, all thesc tropical beam appear to bo of a mild and 
i (Knpositbm. The Bornean bear iu the Tower exhi- 
; to ®». Horsfield, a great eonvrinusnesa of the kind 
fid’froni4to koapW. , “ On eeeinfhim,” miyutha 
ilacee itselfin a variety of .nttitodto, t* court Mi' 

1 i^hto®fcg,itono*er*»d ■fiirte*ief,feet; , 'dr suras 
VpaffM^he waiting,for,'aerefiil' 

Spsthfo. ■hgfi4 i *jpteisg on thegwund,, ■, It 

'«$' erte •$&*» «to$*m to 



the same dish. His favourite playfellow was the 
aud worrying was always borne and returned with m 
humour and playfulness. As he grew up he tomato* 
ful animal, »hd »»bin rambles .in thg would, toy .Md 

the largest plantains, theorems of which UeeonUsesrteiy «*■***> 
and test them up by the roots.” With three guoiMSte 1 mMMfc 

perhaps, the last-mentioned—we might Almont e^ 

to beaeme ■ fiteblenable pats i tottihdr 
ogstoatthem. Theymeasnragotoethtea.orfe »;f8«t%^ 
wfcen'stondtog npon tba 
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- fMlrr* irf**- ' ~* tV * jflfotfrbdtabtofrtlien, mV torn atOoa- 
efcdKaopb, m thelffth -rf'»hrn*tJi J?«. to* W tonoequcntiy b 
hto B* i* rfMemutod, in* direct line, from ton 

AtoXahdi* MsilroOOrdato whooequired iome Teuown both b 
pditiaa nad the ooieaoee towards the close of the seventeenth am- 
Wry, and reodved the title of oonnt from the emperor Leopold Hi 
<#$' hi* eo-opention b the delireraaoe of Vienne, whan It was be- 
waged by the grand rider, Kara Mustapha, in 1688. Nicholas, eon. 
of Count Mavrofordato, wai made hospxlar of Moldavia in 1709, b 
the place of the native prince, Rakovitsa, and of Walleehia b 1716. 

Tho*education of Alexandre Mavrooordato «u carefully attended 
,to % hit father, who wae grand interpreter to the Ottoman Porte, 
and intended him ibr the diplomatic service. He pursued his 



i; dto iodndb^ty, wmI-wm • 

Alexandre -Sont** : Mavt«»rdsl» alsoUt BnohsrMt 
tnweUbg oror*eodldam»bl#iKMrti«n of Kurops, fixed hi* residenoe) 
at Ptaa. "There he wn* Joiimdl^Argyropoold, the Arohbfohop 
Ignatius, and several other Cheeks of diotbettavall actuated by 
the some desire of litoratbg their ooostoy from the Ottoman yoke.* 
During his roidence at Pies, he received from the Bmperor 
Alexander, vhom ho had met b BemaraUa jo 1618, an ad van-. 
tageons offer of employment b the Russian eerdee^ which his 
ardour jp the cause iff his country's independence led- him to, 
decline. Alexandre Ipailanti, the chief of the Betairioto, proposed 
an invasion of Moldavia, enconraged probably by hegbs Of support 
from Russia; but Movrooordato conceived an nn&vonraUe Opinion 
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of the enterprise, and refoaed to take any part b ft, b hio 
opinion, an insurrection would have no chance of ■oueoooo, either on 
the bonks of the Hambt or atOowtantbople, and he recommended 
a deeoent on the coast of thnrlforea. Hio advioe wan foUowed. 
On the 10th of July, 1821, a OPMpMel* under Ewian colours, 
entered- the port of Manoillos, hating on hoard Marrooori rtooad. 
his oompanioDs, and a quantity of wane and ammtwitio* denttoed 
for the oanse ofGreek independence. Then; they, mge Joined Iff • 
a number of thou compatriots from tho umvendtioa of, Pxanoo and 
<Jennaay,B*d fifty Prom*--and- Piedmontom^mpathiocrs, *M$J 


ttt gbt -dart -Sjftarwardo the taeotl *dlod I*,%$>?**•». 1 



i August _ the patriots dlsemherked at Mia- 
«^fbg^;P^M|iPma'-aft«r the wndifal at Bcraetiia*Iptilaiiti- 
te 'hePdopiB^pw, It is needless to Miter here into the particular 

fh^war. ^jpatriot. were tuooemfal In expelling the Turks 
froin^tt* ,%A|,in' the lit of January, 1822, Mavroeordato, 
who had .bam Piped president of the executive council of the 
Oretk nation, signed the famous proclamation of the National 
Aaaemhly of Epidaurua. The oongtituiiou which provisionally 
^gph^ted the organisation of Greece had just been promulgated. 
Irat differences of opinion were beginning at this time to distract 
the ootmoiU of the great chiefs, and Mavroeordato shortly after* 
wards resigned his ^authority, rather than divide the insurgent 
forces, which Coloootroni would oertainly have done, but for this 
patriotic self-denial. 

In July of the same year Mavroeordato met Lord Byron, for the 
fait time, at Missolonghi. The political ability of Mavrooonlato was 
nfit unknown to the noble poet, who generously offered a largo Bum 
of money far the equipment of the Greek fleet, on the condition 
that he should resume the direction of affairs. The friendship 
which thus sprang up between these two distinguished men was 
terminated shortly afterwards by the death of the poet, for whom 
the National Assembly decreed a general mourning. After the 
heroic defence of Sphacteria in 1825, Mavroeordato retired into 
private Ufa, bnt he continued to correspond with the Philhellenic 
committees, and to keep up relations with the government. 

Under the arbitrary government of Count Capo d’Istrias he for 
some time kept aloof from public affaire; but when he thought he 
cdukl serve his country by doing so, he accepted an important 
mission to the island of Candia, and organised, in concert with 
Toumbacie, the increasing fleet, of the infant state* During the 
minority of King Otho, and nnder the Bavarian regency, he held 
far short periods the ministry of finance and the presidency of the 
council, and afterwards received, under the colour of a voluntary 
retreat from offioe, the appointment of minister of legation to the 
court of Munich. He was subsequently accredited in the same 
capacity to the court of London; and when Otho, in July, 1840, 
found the difficulties of government thickening around him, he was 
sent far to form an administration. He took this opportunity to repre¬ 
sent to his majesty the necessity of removing the Germans who 
filled all the offices of state, establishing the political institutions of 
the country on a sound basis, introducing certain desirable reforms 
into the administration, and giving the people some guarantee 
that their rights would be respected. Finding that his views did 
not agree with those of the king, he tendered his resignation. His 
immense popularity fallowed him in his retirement. This abnega¬ 
tion of office, when he oonld not hold it without a sacrifice of prin¬ 
ciple, commands our admiratiou, more especially as lie was without 
fortune, having consecrated all his patrimony to tho liberation of 
his country. The government offered him a pension of 7,200 
drachmas, as a mark of their appreciation of the services he hod 
rendered the nation; and his refusal, based on the scruples he felt 
at brooming a^burdau upon the people, increased the esteem in 
whiob his disinterested patriotism caused him to be held by ell 
classes of his countrymen. 

Two years afterwards, the revolution of the 15th of September, 
1843, broke out, and compelled the king to convoke a National 
Assembly, for the purpose of framing a constitution. Mavroeordato 
was at.that time Chaigfi d’Affaires at Constantinople. Becalled to 
Athens by the revolution, and elected representative of Missolonghi, 
Jie presided fo^ sir months, with remarkable talent and dignity, 
over the most Btormy assembly that had ever been oonvened in 
Greece. After the promulgation of tike constitution, hcVae induced 
to accept offioe; but he did so with acme reluctance, well knowing 
how preoarions his tenure of power would he. In fast, the 
minorities, vanquished in the Assembly, soon coalesced agaiftit his 
administration, and offered a furious opposition to aU his measures. 
In consequence of this factious opposition, he resigned bis functions 
as president of the council, sod resumed his pbsoein the chamber, 
to which he was called^by Are electoral'colleges. - He now W . 
the leader of the opposition, and resisted the arbitanry measures of 
, H of Ws power; .but fa,£848, .fthriag an" 

aniwfaieal reaetion, sa a consequence of the pohtiesl excitemeutof 
heabeadWwdhi* opposition to tiie gireniment, thoug h 


without giving it his support. At the dose of 1850, however, he 
- acce pt ed ' the appointment of minister of legation at Paris, bait 
without any sacrifice of his opinions on tbs internal policy-of the 
kingdom. . The events of which Greece has lately been the rotate, 
and particularly the temporary ooeufntion of the Firmer by an 
Anglo-French division, have awakened King Otho to a move just - 
appreciation than hitherto of the conditions on wbtohhe bdds his 
throne; and the fact of his again placing Mavroeordato at the head 
of the government seems to indicate an intention to make his 
future, policy more in aooordanc with the wants and wishes of thgi 
people. 

THE YOUTH OF GOETHE. 

Tun great German poet and thinker, whose name appears at the 
head of our present artide, makes iff his autobiography the remark 
which must have occurred to very many persons before him—that 
'‘when we desire to recall what befel ns in the earliest period of * 
youth, it often happens that we confound what we have heard from 
others with that which we really possess from, our own direct ex¬ 
perience.” There is great truth in this. Few men can look book 
and tell when they began to remember, what they know themselves 
of their own knowledge, and What has been told to them. 

We fancy that Goethe is himself in the category of those who 
record much from the narratives of others, which they fancy they 
recollect from their own experience. He gives us a minute descrip¬ 
tion of his house—the honse in which he was boro—and tells gravely, 
in the style of Rousseau, of tittle peccadilloes, which are almost too 
trivial to be worthy of record. Bat the world had made Goethe un¬ 
consciously rain; and he really fait that it wa3 important to the world 
to know how, when scarcely more than a baby, he amnsed certain 
grave old men by smashing a basket fall of crockery just bought; 
and how he was curious about the name of his street—“ The Stag- 
ditch and didn’t like to go to bed in the dork, and so on. The 
apology for all this certainly is, the naive style in which 4ho 
childish adventures are told. 

The event which, probably of all others, had an influence on the 
tone of the boy’s mind, was his old grandmother’s having a puppet- 
show exhibited to the children. We can fancy the impression made 
by the mimic drama on a bey who was naturally of a romantic dis 
position. The little stage was given over to him, and became his 
constant amusement and occupation, until m great change in the 
family induced other impressions. They lived m a queer old house, 
with every stoTy projecting over the other; and when the grand¬ 
mother died, their father determined to rebuild it. He tried to do ' 
this while the children were in it, until the water came into their 
very bed-rooms, and then he reluctantly allowed them to go to 
school. 

The hero of this narrative now began to make acquaintance wflh 
bis native town, to wander on the bridge over the Maine—it was in * 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine—to get ferried over the river, jutd to watch 
the market-boats arriving. He used to avoid the market itself, and 
•‘always flew away from the meat-stalls, narrow and disgusting as 
they were, in perfect horror.’’ 

Frankfort is a qnaint old town, with historic memories—its" 
Hasengasae, its fortresses within the walls, its Nuremberg court, its 
Comportella, Bnangels, and other strongholds, turned to the peaceful 
purposes of trade. There were gates, and towers, and wglU, and 
bridges, and ramparts, and moats—remains of a past long since 
dead, but which affected the boy’s mind with reverence for the 
antique, which he further studied elosdy in the cuts of Grave on 
the “Siege of Frankfort.” Then he would 1 dm himself in the 
lower vault-tike halls of the old council-house. 

“We obtained an entrance, too, into the large, very simple 
•totioa-room of the ooruwal,” says the old man writing hit Hoy- 
memories. “The walls, as well as the niched ceiling, werawhite, 
though wainscoted to a certain bright, «§d the whole was without 
• tritoe of painting, orany turved wjrk; only high up on the middle 
Wall might be read this brief detoriptiont— . 

.'•rii.c,; iOnemim’iwerdIsnoman’swerdi v‘- 

• /V" , f , Ii jtifi n IM& 

“After the mort aocientfcshion, bench** wererenged aro&ftttiff) 
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Nation of tie mem ben of the assembly. Tim readily suggested to 
us Why the order of rank in oilr Senate ttta.diltributed by benches, 
To the left of the door, in the opposite comer, sat the ScKbffen ; 
in the corner itself, the ‘•Schnlthein*; who alone had a small table 
before him * those of the second bench eat in the spnde to the lift, 
aktitrastbe wall to Where the window* were;, while along the 
window* Iran the third bench, occupied by the craftsmen, fn the 
midst of the hail stood a table fot the registrar." 

Hors he listened to the audiences and legends of Charlemagne, 
and heard that Maximilian wmild be the last Herman emperor ; 
and theu he wandered round the cathedral, and there heard stories 
of coronations, and all the long* train of splendours connected 
with them. After this came the fairs twice a-year, with all the 
old customs—customs that dated from the middle ages—to 
which the Hermans, with their quaint love of antiquity, clung tena¬ 
ciously, and still cling. One may he cited as a specimen of all 
the rest. The city of Worms brought an old felt hat to signify 
Some tenure or other, which hat being always redeemed, again 
figured in the ceremonies of centuries. The boy used to be very 
proud when to the old Suhultbeiss, his grandfather, the traders did 
homage of pepper. Then came festivities and rejoicings outside the 
city. Oil the right shore of the Maine, going down, about half an 
hour's walk from the gate, there rises a sulphur-spring, neatly 
enclosed, and surrounded by aged lindens. Not far from it stands 
the Good People'* Ijourf, formerly a hospital. On the commons 
around, the 1 herds of cattle from the neighbourhood were collected 
on a certain day of tlx) year ; and the herdsmen, together with their 
sweethearts, celebrated a rural festival, with dancing and siuging, 
aud all sorts of pleasure and clownishness. On the other side of 
the city lay a similar hut larger common, likewise graced with a 
spring, and still finer lindens. 

lint the new house was finished at last, despite delays, and was 
light and roomy and bright; and thou began the delight of 
arranging it. The firat thing wbieli Uoetho notices is the 
books, Dutch editions of the Latin classics, all iii quarto, and 
tho Italian poets, and travels; but, doubtless, the pictures 
that Jmug’ on the walls were much more noticed by him at 
tlie time. His father followed the principle that it was best, to 
employ living artists. He said be was sure that pictures could be 
produced in any coming year, of just as excellent quality as in years 
passed. He would remark that many old pictures owed their 
excellence to their bjfcg dark aud brown, in the eyes of amateurs ; 
but be pretested, says Goethe, in quite a .Sterne-like sentence, that 
ho had no fear that the new; pictures would not also turn black in 
time ; though whether they were likely to gain anything by this, 
he was not so positive. 

Doubtless tho gradual filling of the house with pictures influenced 
the youthful mind of the future poet. Early associations are all 
but irresistible, when they are pleasant ; atul all that awakens 
art lovo must be so. 

There came, on the first of November, ITdd, a fearful rumour 
over the earth. Lisbon had been destroyed by an earthquake, one 
of the most terrible in the history of the world. Sixty thousand 
people v.ere killed. Alarm spread to tho uttermost confines of 
civilisation. The end of the world was said to be at hand. Goethe 
was alarmed for tlie first time, aud his religious ideas were puzzled 
between the alarmists and the hopeful. A fearful storm immedi¬ 
ately after, which broke all the glass in the house, made a serious 
impression, which did not depart for some time. 

Meanwhile the boy studied very bard, and learnt Latin, followed 
the usual course of instruction, v.;d began to rhyme. There were, 
he complains, no children’^ books in those days. Boys had no 
resource but to pore over tho “Orbis Pictus” of Amos Cimenius,■* 
and,the ‘‘Acerva Philologies.” At last lm got “Bobinsan Crusoe, ’ 
and “The Island of Falsenberg,” and Anson's “Voyage Round the 
'World.” A little later he fell upon fairy tales, which the future 
poet devoured with avidity. Illness intervened, and the father, 
unfortunately, in times of convalescence, tried to make him fetch 
up. loat time, which overstrained hi* mind. 

After one of his illnesses, Goethe made an acquaintance which 
was jo him Important. He first became acquainted with Homer in 
a, prose translation, which may be found in the seventh part of 
.Herr -yap Loan's flew collection of the most remarkable travels, 


1*6 

under the title of “ Homer's Description of the 

Kingdom of Trey,* 1 tfcn«rt*$ted yith eepper-platcAjit the theatrical 
Fren elf style. , 7’ ’' 

HI* religious education was peculiar, or rather^’ wn* no erinsalioh 
at all. He picked up stray notion* on all sided;-aud thought him¬ 
self ft regnl«- high-priest, buihting himself*W*altar, of which', 
however, lib afterwards no doubt made more than feally was due to 
the circumstance. 

Then the war broke out which had so fetch influence on bis Mt. 
He was seven years eld. His family was divided. His father leaned 
towards Prussia. Other relatives took the other side. Quarrels, 
discord, and discontent, entered the quiet homes of the pacifio 
citizens. The old Sunday-evening meetings were broken up. Tho 
nearest relatives could not meet in the street without quarrelling. 
The boy sided with the king of Prussia, and was horrified, when he 
dined with his grandfather anil grandmother, to hear his hero 
slandered. These events acted on his mind with very great foroe, 
and awoke sentiments and feelings which never died. One was a 
general distrust of public opinion on every point. Goethe was in 
many things essentially a doubter. 

About this time he began his career as a fictionist, by the chil¬ 
dren's talc of “The New Paris," which, with all its a timed aiim- 
plieity, owes much to the polish of after days. He dwells at gnat 
L-.nglli nu liis youthful struggles. 

Tlie society of meu of talent and learning, which was brought 
together by his father, doubtless bad its influence on tlie dawning 
mirnl of tlie young German. He dwells with pleasure on John 
Michael von Loou, curiously on the Scnkcrbcrgs; hut an author 
who came to him in liis hooks, Klopstock, made most impression. 
His “ Mesrinh ” was almost learnt by heart. 

But now came the French and billeted themselves in the town, 
and one Count Tborane was sent to their house. What a mis¬ 
fortune for a Frit-sian thus to colei tain one of the opposite party I 
The father was miserable. The Frenchman was polite, artistic, a 
man of taste; but he was a Frenchman. This outweighed every 
coiisileration. He employed all the same artists a* the aid man; 
but it was in vain. The boy, however, was happy. He watched 
the artists at work for tlie count, ho learnt French, he went to 
the l'u-noh plays, and fell in love by way of a change. 

Now ciiuie Good Friday, 1/oU, and a terrible battle at the gates 
of tlie city, in which, to the great delight of tlie mother, the French 
were victorious. The father was miserable; he insulted tho 
French officer, who ordered him under arrest, and then let him go. 

A right good honest fellow was this Count l’horane. A thick¬ 
headed citizen, having a complaint to make one day, called him 
1 • Excellency,'' with a bow. The count returned the “ ex illeney ’’ 
and the how. Tlie astonished citizen, thinking he hat! not liecu 
humble enough, suid “Your highness.” “Sir,” said the count 
gravely, *• we will go no further, or we shall come to * majtsty.’ ” 

Tho father allowed his son to frequent the theatre, because bo 
advanced so rai>id)y in French. At last the count,weut away, and 
Goethe learnt music and English and Hebrew, and began to study 
theology aud biblical history with great earnestness. Physical 
education was not neglected. Goethe learnt to fence aud ride ou 
horseback. The mode of teaching riding disgusted him, though lie 
at last became a daring and fearless rider. 

He tells, w itii groat earnestness, how at this time he was present 
at tho burning *8f a book, a French comic novel. “ The packages 
exploded in the fire, and were raked asunder by an oven folk, to 
be brought in closer contact with the flame*. It wal net long 
before the kindled sheets were wafted about in the air, and the 
crowd caught at them with eagerness. Nor oould we rest until we 
hail hunted up a copy; while not a few managed likewise to procure 
the forbidden pleasure. Nay, if it had been done to give the 
author publicity, he could not himself have made a more effectual 
provision.” 

Goethe shows his knowledge of human natme, for, the novel 
being Against religion aud morals, he does not give its name; as, if 
he had, it would have been oontinaally In demand, because it had 
been read by .Goethe. Here properly ends tlie early childhood of 
Goethe, whosti life,^t will he seen, begins very feuCli as the life of 
a literary man Should—amidst learning and art, and summttjSit 
by historic associations,, . .. ’ 



THE ILLUSTRATED MA<5AJ®E OFAET. 


THE'COLONISATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


It has Mm ebeWVed that tmth is a plant which thrives best in 
tit* MS of ptarseoution. Imprison the preacher of a new creed, and 
Us follower* increase tenfold. Burn a book, and .you make a 
fortune ter it* publisher and a reputation for its author. Opposi- 
a man's combativeness into action, and often causes 
Urn ter go further than he intended. The quiet thinker is con¬ 
torted into Ale propagandist by the necessity of defending himsglf 
*»£• vindicating his opinions. 

The ineffieacy of force in matters of conscience was well exempli¬ 
fied in the case of the celebrated. William Tenn, whose name is 
better known in connexion with the propagation of Quakerism, 
than even that of its founder, Goorge Fox. Imbibing the doctrines 
of. the new sect while a youth of ajxteen, at the university of 
Oxford, he was fined for nou-confonuity, and afterwards expelled 
the oollege. His father, Admiral Penn, who was high in the 
favour of Charles II. and the Duko of York, and auxinus for his 
advancement at court, was deeply offended with him; and finding 
remonstrances and arguments ineffectual to wean his son from liis 


superintend the family estates, remaining there about twelve 
months. He returned to London just as the Conventiole AoUmd 
been passed, and the Friends expelled from their meeting-house. 
He had not been long in tee metropolis when he was arrested on 
the charge of preaching to “ a riotous and seditious assembly ”— 
that is, an open-air gathering of the Friends—and oommitted to 
Newgate. He defended himself on his trial with great ability, and 
though the judge directed the jury to convict him, they had tee 
honesty and courage to retnrn a verdict of acquittal. The benoh 
fined tee jury, and ordered them to be imprisoned until the fines 
were paid; but the Court, of Common Fleas pronounoed the proceed¬ 
ing illegal and quashed it. 

Admiral Penn died shortly afterwards, perfectly recounted to his 
son, to whom be left a considerable estate ; but he had scarcely 
succeeded to it, when he was again committed to Newgate for six 
months for preaching. On his liberation, he married the daughter 
of Sir William Springett, and the next five yeprs were spent in the 
calm and felicity of rural retirement. In 1677, Fenn made a sort 
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I'KNN S THKAIT WITH THIS IfOJIAMS. 


new opinions, he inflicted personal chastisement upon him, and 
turned him out of the house. Awakening, however, to a sense of 
either the impolicy or the injustice of this treatment, be provided 
him shortly afterwards with the means of passing two years in 
France and Italy; and on his return sent him to Ireland to manage 
his property there— a step which proves that he had confidence lu 
his judgment and steadiness, for the future founder of Pennsylvania 
wag then only in his twenty-second year. While at Cork, he 
attended a meeting of the Society of Fiends, when the preacher, 
Thomas Lee, with whom he had become acquainted at Oxford, 
delivered so impressive a discourse on faith and spiritud-minded- 
gpBSS, {hat he became still more imbued with their doctrines. 

< l Admiral Fenn immediately sent for him to Loudon, and again 
f |ims8%»tedl]jnd threatened, but without effect; ending, as before, 
JS/jMt burning him out of doors. He now began to preaeb and write 
of his religious opinions, and his zeal in a Short time 
td he imprisoned in the Tower, where lie remained 
wjjpfc teootee. ' Oil hie libera ion t his tether onoe mete 
'* Motived hW into teveur, . and he again repaired to Intend to 


nt religious tour through Holland and Germany, accompanied by 
the other two chiefs of the new sect, Fox and Barclay; and on hi*, 
return,to England exerted himseiij though vainly, to procure tee 
repeal of the acts under which hie brethren were persecuted and 
oppressed, and the admission of their affirmation in the place of an 
oath. 

He now began to look for a land iu which he and hie co-religion¬ 
ists might live in peace and security, unvexed by Exchequer prose¬ 
cutions and tee scoffs of tee worldly-minded. America was then 
the haven in which all who wore persecuted for conscienoe-sak* 
sought refuge and rest. A sum of £16,000 was due to him from 
the crown, on acoount of money advanced by hte tether for tee aae 
of the navy; and Fenn petitioned for a grant of a tenet of land on 
tee west bank of tee Delaware, to him and hit betel ter over, in 
consideration of his claim. Charles gave a ready assent vie tela, 
arrangement, and the Duke of Tote ceded an adjoining teesfe Jew*r 
down tee Delaware, in miditem. The royal patent wee dated 
March tee 4th, 1681, constituting Fenn absolute prop&a**t*nd 
govenwr of tee provines, white weired from Chad**, to hemterof 




the founder and hie father, the name of Pennsylvania. liberal 
terms of settlement were offered to 1 'thesis wbo'whked to emigrate, 
and a friendly intercourse was opened with the Indian chiefs by 
letters e Q d presents; for Pehn’s deaf, perception of the require* 
•mento of justice showed him that Charles Stuart* bad no right to 
dispose of the lands in the possession of the natives, and he resolved 
to purchase them. 

A settlement had been made’by the Swedes on the shoies of 
Chesapeake Bay, in 1027, which, after being some time in the 
possession of the Butch, had been ceded in 1004 to England. 
Several other small settlements were scattered jtlong both sides of 
the hay. Three vessels sailed with emigrants, chiefly Quakers, as 
soon as the preliminary arrangements could be effected; and Penn 
fallowed in the autumn of 1682, leaving his wife and ohildrea in 
England. The voyage across the wide Atlantic was made in safety; 
and hie first act was to assemble the colonists and the Indians 
under an immense aim near the spot where Philadelphia was after* 
wards founded, and arrange the treaty according to which he became 
proprietor of the territory, by what be rightly considered a better 
title than could be conferred by King Charles. The date of this 


and on the undulating plains which stretoh toward* the Blue 
Mountains, leaving the <*n»t*y between the mountob* |M$-Ibe; 
valley of the Ohio in the possession of the Indiana, The Bwedes 
had already built a church at the confluence of the Sohuykfllwllfe 
the Bela ware; and Penn thought the situation such a pleaaent OMt 
that it was determined to build then Philadelphia—the Citysf 
Brotherly love. Eighty houses were built in tie course of lOS%< 
and in two years the population amounted to 2,500, Is tinea 
yean it had made greater progress than New York in half 
oentury. 

In the cummer of 1584, Penn returned to England, leaving'E m 
great seal in the hande of his friend Lloyd, One of the prinolpal 
Quakers of the colony, and the executive power hi those of a* 
committee of the council. On board tin vessel in which he tailed 
he wrote a farewell address to his brethren. “ My lore and *y 
life are to yon and with yon* he said, “and no water can quench 
it, nor distance bring it to an end. I have been with yon, eased 
over yon, and served you with unfeigned love; and you are beloved 
of me and dear tb me beyond*utternnce. I bless you in tie n ame 
and power of tbe Lord; and may God bless yon with his righteous* 



I'KNN TAKING LEAVE OP THE COLONISTS. 


treaty has not been preserved; but the event is one of which the 
Quakers should be proud, and the memory of which should be 
■ treasured. Voltaire observes that it was the only treaty nnrntificd 
by an oath, and the only one the provisions of which were not 
violated; For seventy years, or as long as the Quakers retained 
the administration of the affaire of the province, the friendship 
thus cemented between the colonists and the Indians remained 
uninterrupted. 

The constitution which Penn had drawn up before leaving Eng¬ 
land was submitted to a general assembly of the colonists at 
ia December, 1682, and received their approval and eon- 
firmatiou. So largely did it breathe the spirit of civil and religious 
liberty, and so humane and equitable were the laws founded upon 
it, that thousands were, attracted to the new colony from most 
part* of Europe, buhehiefly from Germany, descendants from natives 
-of which country now constitute a fourth of the whole population of 
Pennsylvania. There were also many from Holland. No less 
titai fifty vessels arrived with emigrants during the two years 
’following Pmtn's arrival jjn the country. AU of them settled in the^ 
south-eastern part efthe province, along the baake of the Belaware, 


ness, peace, and plenty, all the land over. You are oome to a 
quiet land, and liberty and authority are in your hands. Buie for 
Him under whom the princes of this world will one day esteem it 
their honour to govern. And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin settle* 
ment of this province, my soul prays to God for thee, that thou 
mayst stand in the day of trial, and that thy children may he 
blessed." , 

A dispute which had arisen between himself and lord Baltimore, 
the founder of Maryland, on the boundaries of their respeCUve 
provinces, was referred to the Committee of Trade and Plantation* 
on hi* arrival in England, and decided in hi* fhvour. He remained 
in England fifteen years, during which time he was fow, times 
arrested on charges of disaffection to the government of William IH-i 
arising out of his intimacy with the demped monarch. Jams* II., 
but always euooeeded in vindicating himself before the oouneil. In 
1692 he was deprived ot the government of Penneylvanlh, which 
was annexed tq that of Now York; but it was restored to him two *,- 
years a&WWM% JBk wife died during this sojourn in Eagi«fe! 
.and* of k ■ 

CtBwW<-. , ■ * ■ * ■.,/ . 



t» p«auiyiv«ni*, aw not m* 

atempSaM by bis wife ftnd ehildspfe 
“■■ Stef* tk#« eighteen month! in Amerioa, fbm as 

convert the proprietary gorern- 
i -dfeea recalled klm to England. The bill wad 

; h!rtkSdBtC tbrdagh the exertions of Pena and hi! friends, and the 
| w S Wii ai Of Queen Anne restored him to favour at court. Before- 
- kti-fle^krtani from Pennsylvania, which be was never to revisit 
'/.■M&t'm liMeHtation of the province underwent a revision, and 
.continued in this improved form os long as the proprietary govern- 
.■ teljtrliteted. The legislative power was vested in the governor anil 
binilbl.-. the latter being elected annually, and the people had the 
iodrer of appointing sheriffs and coroners. “And now,” says 
Bancroft, “ having divested himself and his successors of any power 
to injure, he had founded a democracy. By the necessities of the 
base, he remained the feudal sovereign; for only as such could he 
grant or have maintained the charter of colonial liberties. But 
! time and the people would remove the inconsistency. Having thus 
#♦** freedom and popular power, to his "provinces, no strifes 
re feminine but strifes about property, happily for himself, lie 
departed from the young country of his affections.” 

Pennsylvania doe* not appear to have been to its founder the 
4 , source of pleasurable contemplation which he anticipated in the 
early days of, its settlement. His liberality was met witli selfish¬ 
ness ; and the hitter part of Ids life was embittered by disputes 
with the colonists about property- a state of things which, though 
much to be deplored, seres a natural result of the anomalies of the 
constitution. Feudality and democracy were brought, iuto unna¬ 
tural union, and hence incessant antagonism and discontent. Ills 
attempts to obtain the sanctity of marriage, the advantages of 
education, and the righti and comforts of domestic life for the 
negroes, were defeated; aud bis philanthropic wishes fir the con¬ 
version and civilisation of the Indians were equally ineffectual, 
His liberality was abused, and he was compelled to mortgage the 
provjjjfcvvhich be steadily refused to sell to the crown, because 
be kflHpch a proceeding would undo all the good he had been 
enabletTm tlo. The proprietorship remained with his descendants 
till the Revolution, when they disposed of their claims to the 
federal'government for £100,POO, 

It fa,one of those anomalies of huumu uature foi which it is diffi¬ 
cult to acCodnt, that Penn, with all his acknowledged virtues and 
enuobjing Qualities, shoo'd uot, have perceived the sin and inju-tice 
of slavery; and its antagonism to the spirit of the Gospc-1. It is 
true, he tried to ameliorate the condition of the slave ; hut he con¬ 
tinued to hold skvbs when his benevolent intenthms had been 
defeated'. But in this he wus not singular, even among the 
Quakers, for they alt did the same, except those from Germany, 
who held with George Pox, that it was unlawful for those who laid 
the light of the Gospel to guide them, to hold their fellow-oreatu‘es 
in slavery. Thousands of professing Christians —including even 
ministers—hold slaves at the prevent d >y, bo much does sclf- 
.interest blind men to the requirements of religion and justice ; but 
'that Penn should have done so is a contradiction to every other 
trait in his character. 


through a ravine, In seme place* cashing like a fttUl-streaib; , 

others roaring and foaming aa it tumbles ever piles of rocW| aho*s 
which Soars the eondorte-the great vulture of these mountain soli¬ 
tude*. Near Huary the ravine opens, and the river flowsWore 
quietly through a wooded valley for a distance of 880 milssj* Ifere 
course is then interrupted by rapids, awl it flows eastward'.ft* 
180 miles, with such force and rapidity that the Indian daree not- 
venture even in his light canoe upon its foaming waters, leaving 
the mountain region by the rapidB Of Manseriolie, seven miles long; 
it now receives in succession, from the pathless Wilds beyond its t 
northern bank, .the rivers Morona, Pastaqa, and Tigre, of which 
very Bttlo is known; while on the south it receives the waters, of 
the Huallaga, made known to us by the recently-published work of 
Lieutenant Herndon, of the United States' navy, who has lately 
desoended it from Tinga-Maria, the head of canoe navigation, to its 
junction with the present stream, four miles below the village of 
Lagana. The Ilnnllaga flows through a fertile plain, watered by 
numerous rivulets, and dotted with villages; the climate, moreover, 
is healthy, there ore no musqnitoea or sand-flies, and the Indian 
tribes are friendly - advantages which induce Mr. Herndon to recom¬ 
mend it as the most eligible portion of the valley of the Amazon for 
European or North American colonisation. Cotton, coffee, sugar, 
and cocoa aro produced abundantly — indigo grows, wild—and 
cinnamon, stores, and gums almuml in the woods, and may be 
procured from the Indians at prices almost nominal. 

Most of the towns and villages of the extensive regions watered 
by the Amazon and its tributaries are situated on the rivers, aud 
very littlu is known of the greater portion of the interior, much of 
which is a dense forest, rendered almost impenetrable by prickly 
weepers, and trodden only by hostile Indians aud beasts of prey. 
Snakes and lizards are numerous - birds of gorgeous plumage hover 
above the gigantic trees or nestle in their' foliage—huge black 
monkeys swing themselves from branch to branch—and at night 
the forest, is resonant frith the giwlings of the puma and the 
jaguar. The Indians who dwell near the settlements of the whites 
are milder in their manners than those of the words, profess a 
degraded aud superstitions kind of Christianity, engrafted upon 
pagan ideas ami customs by the zeal of the Jesuits, and wear 
cotton dre were, or a piece of cotton folded round the middle; but 
the forest-dweliilig tribes keep aloof from the settlements, hold 
negroes in abhorrence, have no other religion than a spcolea of 
l'etii bism, and p» entirely naked, birth men and woipen. M. 
Alphouse de Mm-mil, who amended the Tupajot tone of the*tri- 
IHilary rivers) a few years since, describes the hostile tribes who 
inhabit the extensile forests which stretch far away on both sides 
as being painted and tattooed, and wearing e-tps of parrots’ feathers, 
and collars and bracelets of heads, Shells, and jaguars' teeth. 

Next ih succession to the Huallaga, but ml the opposite side, is 
the Napa, which, after a course of 70U miles from the north, fells 
into the Amazon a little below the village of Aran. The Iga is 
next, reached, which has a similar length; and tkeu comds tho 
Ynpiml, flowing tMlti miles from its souree to its mouth, or rather 
mouths, for it lias four, the two most distant of which are mori 
than 20(1 miles apart. Both these rivers flow into the Amazon 
from the noj^h. On the south it receives successively, after Nanta 
is passed, the Ucayali (which flows through forest solitudes pro- 


THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 

VTtXBtv the last few years, and more particularly within the last 
.twrivs months, the explorations of European and American tra¬ 
vellers— come frith adentifle, others with commercial object- have 
rthWfraqt flood of light upon the geography and resources of the 
Itetberto alfeost unkuowu region watered by tho Amazon and it* 
Wrtfcatarite. By referring to a good map of P nith America, the 
frill perceive that this river is ttie largest in tlm world, 

. son roes amopg the snow-capped Andes, and discharging 

vidamt. of water into the Atlantic, nearly under tin; 
'''ftPSSrt* until* length exceeds 3,000 miles, and the volume of 
every »eeond tWough the Norrriw of ©hydra is 
eutgo feet. It has its kmrise in the Lake of 

.fret above.thi sra-leral, amobg the 

andfraih thcn&fft flows fog is® mites 


dneing sarsaparilla of the finest quality in great alnindauco), the 
Yavari, the Jutal, the Jnrna, the Tefffi, the Coavy, and the Purus, 
the plains and valleys traversed by which yet remain unexplored. 
In its course through the. plain included between the months of 
these rivers the Amazon increases in width from half a mile to two 
miles, and between the mouth of the Madeira (its most considerable 
tributary, having a courso of nearly 2,000 miles) and Ohydox It 
reaches three miles. The Madeira flows through a beautiful radleyi 
clothed with verdure, and abounding in scenery the most striking 
aud picturesque. Of this river fre shall probably soon, know ■ 
wore through the exploration of Lieutenant Gibbon, who wit|psdp|, 
out by the United States’ government atitke same tinje v^ 
JjteittiWnt Herndon,, and started to descend .thej$*ttfaa, . 

.ftfljnw traveller was paddling ddro the. Hualh '.> ‘Ejsy 
to''meet at some point on the Amazon, but 1 Mr.,4w^^-T,t|^ljp'; 
Barit without having teen or heard of his b. the**£*-**-* MSI* 

* time they parted. ■ ' " •Mifr'i 
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Wsteh H when it 
rays of the setting 
-* ,**>*• w»* «Wf 
, mn?io oh the. #**<1*, 

*ky •ii the twilight com** a£if 
a breath of wind astir; 
we^j^ff-tp, tweet;'the prospect, and the sky and the 
% *ky* meet together in the distanoe,—watch 
u these, and a peaceful solemnity. 
^,iddffi||^ : 'fea'-teeCftsr the 'spirit of God seems to move on the two ‘ 
i,0^m’|Mjii > .., f Bht l watch it .when the storm-is raging—when the 
'iWniWii tfefrftiitt'ht 'hear'tin depths, shrieking among the sails 
a^gfitdage ofilp tempest-tost vessel—when wave*.roll mountain-' 
'.■'hi| m d t gtB.astraw tire ship is east now into a valley of waters, 
on a mighty wave to meet'the clouds, and buriedonoe 
a^tin.in what seems a fothpmless abyss—when the lightning blazes 
:. fHjgt.tb* *ky, and exhibits for a moment thessurging Waters as they 
ri(S|;J 5 pd 6J1, and rise and foil again, up to the heavens, down to the 
Son! melted beoanse of trouble,—a bleak, desolate 
prospect, a* if the world were at an-end and chaos come again j— 
and then the peaceful solemnity is changed into awe at the 
presence of Him who eommandeth and raiseth the stormy wind and 
lifteth up thewavesof the sea. 

In. all its calm, still beauty—in all Jhe majesty of its wrath—tlio 
seam a speetacle of wonder, and (mils forth the highest admiration; 
when a fhir wind is blowing, and the good ship rides weii(| when 
' the ieasp: t is raging- and the. vessel rolls and plunges in the trough 
of waters, or eve* when the dead-calm comes on—such as the 
f “ Juuamt Mariner ” describes— 

41 Day after dhy, day after day 

We stuck; nor breath nor motion; 

* As Idle as a painted ship 

Upon n painted ocean”— 

t it la still the same. * 

To bo the masters of the sea, to rule the waves, to win honour 
apdlglbry and renown upon the bosom of the deep, has been the 
|'hoart‘.ipsf men in all .ages- In the seventeenth century, Selden 
f asserted -that the English had an hereditary uninterrupted 
fto the sovereignty of the seas, "conveyed to them.from their 
._ J**t ancestors in trust for their latest posterity.” And England 
from very early days, been famous for the maritime 
- chfcraeter of her people. Her rugged shores, begirt by the waters— 



U*eH 






‘ Compassed by the inviolate sea 


have given. Strength to the natural bent of the islanders. Some, 
indeed, Supposed that her first inhabitants were adventarous 
.<’■ mnns^prlm;' .vBpjmy.oif-the dull, tame shore, braved the.perils-of 
: 4 ^:; l o^':to''^se^sr'a new land. 

‘ tr*r* men who boasted, of their power over the sea— 

r?'.s^''{difiedili!itan^h'tir OWn peculiar element—before Britain had 
any Vs# great name, in histoif, fclien her hy- 
Joef in the empurpled dawn of mythical tradition, 
of foot; when her people,' 
.-'p^S^Sfin.ipeam and Saxon fcifleii, 'had been driven to the hills for 
1 j "then other - nations lorded it over the ocean 
theSto-kihgvanfftnjoiced in the name, 
es or Nonnaj^t' leoih^g aa they came 
$olfip' , 'or, N'ffWny'j' ‘ twee 

pppfa same primitive rime as the Anglo-Saxons and 
y^eltd^iWluignage intelligible to both nations. But 
" 'exercised nobenefloent influence over the 
I^PSated both Franks and Saxons, The con- 
' t.nf the .soutir ho'CSwfotianity broke 
r: tec w v < ?!' Sit nsfth. 


tij^||t^^''th* , ^(ih!«m l sent i :. 

‘f "5f:- v.thl*ss heroes'meet; 

: . :. 

Hi’®* to a fo, ” 

Franks?. J^lljougol»^rf^^^S<i4;fel^':.p^i .to the.' ■" 

dwrtobfc of 

of a priest with pleasure., wars - 
paitie)pM3p:*p»ttS^ ! .''%' ,, ;jiillaj^ng otarctefV ’ 

horses ' by the 'altars'; and when their frightful wark’ was done, . 
returned, saying : "We have sung the naeas of Ianees, jithipan at. 
dawn of day and lasted until nigh?.” i 

1 Theee Sca-kinga—elected by their folfowerslnridGemanic 
fashion—were faithfully followed and zealously jgbeyed. The ehief , 
was Otways the bravest of the brave—Koftgakong—-kingof k “?gshe ' ti 
could govern a' vessel as a skilful rider guides a horse; he otttld ; 
throw three javelins to the mast-head and catch them, altti^taly.'>v'; 

fl* t _J _ I .. _ 1 1 _ _ 1 L. '__ .* Iw’-* 


in his hand; he could run across the oars 
motion; and his boost was, that he never 1 slept 


. ;We» hr"?.; 

a iwftersd 


Sheltered 1 ’hfestlif;- The Ifones k] 

as * “ the fiirna nf fcha irtonn.'* 


roof, or drained the bowl at a 

laughed at the winds and the wavfis jj “ the fcwA'*e£' th*| 
they said, “is a help to tle_ arm‘of our rowera; the,'Wlrricane 
carries us whither we would go.” ! 

So the Danes became .the terror of Europl. Before they ap¬ 
proached, say the old chroniclers, the stars fiught in their ooutses, 
and there were signs in the hsayens above and omens in the ettth' 
beneath. Whirlwinds swept over the land and tore up forest trees ■ 
like saplings in a giant’s hand; thunders loud and terribleshook 
the rocks, the wild waves rose with unwonted violence, fiery 
dragons fiew in the air and settled on lofty mountain heighta.,;. ' 
Meanwhile the Danes, as their rid sufigS express it, '“kejS&i thf 
track of the swans;” and the Vikings, fimatical in._^Mi'andT, 
cruel in war, came down upon the ooasta of England. 

.result one of their old hards'tella ua; their fooder ssj^pp^s he. ■ 

d-d - t A f- 

“We smote with our swords en that day, When X'iia^'mtjroe^t ot, [ 
enemies stretched on the sands beneath on Kv'sliib < 

» drops of blood foil off our swords ote ariwi 


It was' ** 


[to m 



^ghmmman^A:-: 
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when they sought the helmets of oUr foe*, 
than the smile of woman. 

"We smote with our swords on that day. I strfihk'd* 
youth so proud of his flowing liair, who fill the d 
after tho maidens beautiful and &ir. Whatfoto i 
as to be the first tfi foil in battle. He who ne'Sr t 
leads a dull lifo. Let as make man an euemy,that;tk4]^^ Maisii 
him in the play of combats. ^ 

"We smote,with our swords on that day. But m&|Mietlm 
slaves jf fate. We jnust be, o^e'dlmit to the vriji-'iri bmmtmu ' 
tliought-not to meet death from the hand 
pro w of planks across the wide foam of water 
the flesh-devouring fishes. Yet 1 laugh with 
of l^rnt is reserved for me in film, halls ^f'U&ir. 

"We smote with our swoiris on.jmt'day., 

Aalanga know the anguish 1 
venomous- fongs <rf shakes tj^4^|finie' 

with ttri* bites, they Vofild ii^ddfov i find 

'for, the','.moth#''I l^ere wfth them k’ 

■ ‘ '• ' .-east and^fowingai,~.g^Mtt» hall 

WstM. . Jggm i-, 4 jfpf • : jk>E 

wjjgih , v t 

among men there wae ever a king mere anwus 
■my hoyhoad ’t tfitve' shed Inf 1 I Wmtft-lftfogg rt H' ■ 

this. . Goddeoswi zent firom Odin odlfiifo.''4,*.;jy^s^..ipwfciat 
'' the banguat of the fjjfojifU 
’Im 'r 

■'8uchitii*S"aS'tide jw^ktnibter <ff' 

i- Vk:-!-.. .-s. ariid -.'celfo 
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TjjW* WtM mousrto resolved to meet too enemy on the sea 
(wilful himeelt to raws time affairs, lie direeted hie attention to the 
improvement of hi* navy, sod by inventing ships of no ontiitly now 
eomgpetiuu, ho 4jhined infinite ad vantugis cvtr * jvtiplc e intmuiilly 
ptScSied la naval armament* Till, spirit of this mau sunned in 
amueifigreo to lue Buiceoium, and not no envy iw%f old did the Si a 
dud it to sfretih hundrede of then mum ion Uni nth an 
Btyflieb headland lint tin Haxon ime dtgiut rated , thi country 
dps* tom asunder by mil wai tin ships i iltediu the harbours 
The Danes gtadimlly Kgsined (bur <11 pi eition , they one i hum 
anMrted thtir ascendancy tm thin can “ ho runner *did Swcjn, 
king of Denmark,' sii\h thi author of ‘ Th< Navil lltstoiy if 
(front Until) it, ’ "hud I month hiij trill at sea thin lit sit op i title 
to the kingdom, whnli tht Stvoiswuri n longer ath ti ltsist 
Thin ia an tail} and strong jut, f, th it llus island is nulv salt while 
It Ifmaniu tht tost in mimic powti , hcnoi tin unpin tain t f ku ] 
mg op our navy is Ion miuih.nl t hedimid mil si may Is n u 
suited, tliataes oiii fiotdim hmt a i nly fi m mu < mstituli n, s, tilth 
must Ih defended ly oui feats ^ 

Whim the Danes «sttolmhcd tliui suj nirncy m l'n„l m I, tnu li 
«t thoir hloodtousty gpuit paeaed awns, identical its ti was with 
the faith of Odm, and tiny bt imi (hnstium Knot, u ('mule, 
who aueeeodtd Ihh father, ofteied up n suritm ti ho t >, is hi 
liaikcd oyer the wide irisn that tuipt amuml Ins txluifl hurne 
ho oiurn sttill in ini„n tl st mhid, no my stun, us iasm ti flap 
oi dmop its wm„s n# y u toi y 11 dihnt ittmdil ulus aims l«t 
he eami unbind with tin rilyiui <1 tin tun i n until / i itihie 
lit Jieate anil tin val nu m *ur lly di,iees lit tshililid ;it it 
humanity of disposition, hi uitntuncd view it lurnnmit if 
exalted ai Ills ago and his j isition c nil h id u to cmkiI fit 
even ev.nced a npiiit of impaititUh in ligatil 1 oth li I owlish tm 1 
Dan** Without diminishing tin up hCuytnl nt e impose 1 up u 
the kingdom on the conquest tl it by tin Dims, lit i\|<edul i 
portion ut those levrnuea in a payment ol c >uip< nsntn ns 1 1 sun it 
lua own ouuntiyiucu on then < munting t, nlma to Duunnil, 
Ihita rendering lisa pionnniut the divistmef tin inluhilauts 1 
Bnglajnl into two laies iiumtial t i tilt Uict, uni p< esissing tin 
equal privilege s Of ill tin D wish w ai Horn w 1 hail u until amt I 
hint, he retained nlj a lmly if ohonn mm, tin muting U thw 
thousands, fot his hi d / giuird, this o u | a a as nunc 1 Iluuyti aim 
oi lotaintraof Uit/paUti lht son ' f in np st ite fium (Imstm utp 
tit inadebimstlf appeal > /taious C luisti in, rebuilding the iliunli a 
ninth his fathit and hi hunsclt hail luiml, mil munilieentli 
i allowing tht abbeys and nmitstuns Do sums if tlittiun, tin 
ftallunal spirit of the Anglo baxum, he n tlsil i chtjtl em the 
plane of sopnHtut of Kilinuml, Wing ol 1 tsl Aught, wJi , datum 
the, preoelinq unfitly and t halt, hid lain \cmiatsd ns aniutyi 
for the huth and fm pntimtu zeal f i lnskingiUm , bt ides which 
toe same luotm aeinattdCmmti toeiiet ill uittihiuy imonniutiit 
to ArthWahop blteg, a vulim, like king l.dmnml, ti Duush 
oruehy, He wished b havi tic saint's h minis trump iI t I 
Sufosr, which had bten entombed in London 1 ut llie inhabitants 
of that city haying- xefuaod to hi dispi ssesstd of llitiii, tht Danish 
mtmareh suddenly, in tin perf i inane t mu it in tel if piety u 
muuod the manual cf a pirati and j couepiun He etrntd ill, 
In military style, the coffin, which wn, bourn betwixt two lints ii 
soldiers, having then awoids drawn t) tht Thames suit, and tm 
barked on boaida atop of wht, if which the pit * was deomaltil 
with an tnomious bgnn In id ol a drigon 
, A< the time when England wm dividul inti ludtimnduit note- 
Itogjibes, several of the Anglo Hatiro kings, [nttieularly (hoar of 
Weeaex and Of Mercut, sent oiieasnmsl mtnbiltnms to Hit ITinrth 
or Borne, Theobjeii oi auto gifts, puiety pi itiut ms, was to socme 
ft better reception for fiughah pitgum* reautmg to R m , f 0 p-o- 
vfd# pecuniary supplies to nioh of them os umy^l p, dial tecs in 
it»l#y, to pay for lualntauung a who d f«i y utht- fitm hoglauil 

C i thither for Inrtrnotion, and towards supplyim the lamps „,n 
9% butnlng A the sepniehies of lit, Deter an i Pi 1'aul TV 
W af *** Itotito—willed uy Angl Ssv n Hman nh and 
■ -#M mom m le«a fegolay Aeyurding to thr 

1 * Alngs and piople; wad met entirely siffipeoded i» 

, ..#w m to# msmm of too hwn., 

*» potoSfto UI* wrong which hm eem B tiy> 


met. hnd deal to the church, and to snfpoes in hi# mumticence «djf H 
of too Anglo Saxito kings, Cannte le-estaMWWt too {sstHutlou of' 
a zent fin Rmne on agrAter scale, and suhjectod all Boland to « 
pupttual tnbuU, which was denominated SH Prt« ’» peace, 1 Tkli 
impost, rated at a penny of the money of that age m each inhaWtod 
house, was, themceforwoid, to be annually levied, according to toe, 
sxpiumon used in toe royal ordinances, “To Hie praise and glory 
of (hid toe king, on the fiast day oitoe chief of toe Apostlm ’** 

Ho tlie nouiagi, toe wisdnm, and too piety of f'acute byaam 
jiioierbial lie was Hit hem of his ago, toe saint of Ilia than. 
Itis love foi the ocean did nut deitetse He knew it bad hooU for 
iges ,oue flu empirt oi his foretitheis and the secuo of theii 
tnumphs and in knew that it was still hie etrengtii and 1u» 
ilifiiuc I'yorvwliuc-wp» llu oioan tin pioud defendtr of i f 

'• J he jowel act in the ulytr aca.” 

And the i mil tiers kucw it too anil knew that to toe king toe wielip 
stubbing si i nos ns the tnc of n fntnd But toe conrtiers M 
t li it ige wi n in I skilh it ui Iho u l of adulation The rwmor 
spiki witli bated In oath theic wen no spots on the sun of toe 
myal In moment, tlip «oik eyed prim i h were ilways punted m 
piofilc, if royalty hid u is, thty tin umpenHatod by its graces, 
it was sauilc„i t uitim-t debits, "r ink blasjihe my ” ti talk about 
tin mus and f dll k f rnyilty tin king was king everywhere and 
kmgiyu cyiiithing, thi language if tiattuy was only to fall on 
llu it il tympanum, wholisilc piaisc, imiliauimmatlng eulogy, 
tnt 1y|cd ,1 nin ill ns ty)U tilt pi no id lmuist truthful speak 
inf. But the thiug ms ovidiat prusy, suih as those wuj 
til) ut in yi ithy a tin ell InsU.ui Balutnliun ‘ 0 king, llyo 
til evtH 

( mute a is i slnewd lul smug nun The ghtlunig piames of 
the i mil ns yuu n l dl g Id ftuy m tdinifabon of his grout 
u s mi ,i nidi ui diil uni l! it nil tlnii.n wi ro possible to hun 
t)i it tin i I ui w its iinihti i, uni would h w to his w ill They talked 
1o< aunts u t t him who sionjgui the on in whin it destroyed 
Ins I nd,i f ! outs ami ( units hail no stomach for mielt tint He 
id u I a ihurt li hi mjit, and seated himself on the eca-nhou 
whin tin. tide was using As tin wateis appuaeltCil, ho said, in 

i e miinuiilin, ti nr Hi ii si i irt uiulci my d lriinnn, and the 
1 in 1 win h I sit np n o mine, 1 clmgc tlito, ippnnwli no furthci, 

ii i dm 11 wet tin tut d thy si vireign ’ 


* 1 Mitnly spiang thi foaming spray 

to tin soyiruy,n y feel, it melted away, 

Ami toe yyutus dee pi 1 griw , 
they tumble it mil round aioucd hi* suit, 
lliey icaclnd lus kiues, ’twus time to ictreat, 

Ami Citnuli looked itmnd his courtieis to spilt— 

Ah' white wire tho c louituts tiui f” 

• 

As* th mi tilynuc 1 tin i iiutiers ti iicittd, and now tJ?e munaiiJi 


turn 1 up in than and ohum I, that auy eroatme in toe unnerse 
isf 1 1 It ml ini|Ktout, amltlutpower aloneiesmlee wito One Being, 
ii win sell mils tue toe clcuicnts of nature, and who can say to toe 
i t in ' Thus Ur shnlt thou go and no farther, and hot# shall thy 
pi aid wins be stayed ’ 

hiiim thui pciusl t smite would nevcl wear lus crown, hilt 
iisleml it to bi pirn nl nu the head of a tiueihs, in the cathedrsl 
ilintelt of Viinclnatsi 


Tlu, sloiy uaa beta told uvri uul met again It Is one of tonen^ 
innimWanCfs, real or lutitimu, which stand out pTowinently ften 
a grout man a hmtoiy, Like Alexander weeping for othm wotods 
to oonquei, like Hero playin* the lute and singing of TWyto 
dostiuctwn as the flames eonsumed toe Ronium capital, Itke Alfoedy 
d'mguiHed as** harpoi, entering the Danish camp, Or in 
herd's cottage toigetting to turn toe cskee, end getting twfol^br 
hi* idleness, like dames oi Scotland going about a* it bcggafofttpt 
to find out the teal opinion of his subject*; oi Hke Date iBettw Sjq' 
Deptford Dvtbjyaid, with a Umber fir a throne end tm 
wepteoi- #o tot* aheeslote of Canute rehdMtig hi* 
peifo^#, more familiar than to* for more i»# p <M(i ^^ i w > fo <|f| 

mIhw* 

^ «h* Utorj ta tokl by Henry of flj«|ttoiigd<m, - [,jr- ,• y m 

cf , * Thierry'e Bjetwy of,foe 
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Xbs Arab tribes known by tbe nam» of W.ibabec-s ouupy all the 
previacs of NodJId, or oeuttol Arabia, a rant region almost unknown 
to Europeans, before the war undertaken by Mehomct All, fot the 
suhjugali m of Him people, whom aFioncHwnta bee < tiled the 
Pratotanti ot lelamum Many ol the doit it tribes are now united 
00 % this name, the principal, that of wlijoli tin li undei of the mi 
Wtks the sheikh, being < imposed of the direct deseemlaut* ol tin 
Oamathitoe, ft body of intrepid and wailike sintonaus, who, m tht 
game deserts, and animated by the same sptut, became, imdu tin 
Abwsuda oebphs, the sconrgo of 1*1 im and the tifmr ol Aral in 
* The «oiruptlon* of Hie Wahommedui iiligiou, shown in tii 
ronerptlnn of stints and the Kujjtu i of tiaditions, the „iisbiiii 
raoiabty which marked the livts ol many AluMiilmiuiK ind tin 
tyianny aud*lulury of the pashas mdiu <1 Al lul Vnhili tin 
sheikh ol a powerful Hid mm tnk, to ittem, t i id lnialim If 
had Htudml tbcoti 0 y in Ik s Ii U f Hu > t, ml duim, i 
subsequent residm i al Ihnu n lit luvuji t willi sn li jml 
and tueigy against tin i inupti ns ■ f 11 iinisiu, tli it lie I nn 1 In n 
self m ilaitgu liom tk f in iti i in I tli Sun nti i ith l is 
Mom) (mu, mil lb 1 t M ‘ill Mill <om turn, k i ti m Itilns 
native deserts, and pi >pi„itid In inns with snili e must nisi tli it 
Ins t P mein s on ( mu I mini i nn b dv Hi f it <h the 
lnroi its in (t Atib ninnd tud Hu tints, mdtit 1 th n t min tnk 
dintinyid mddielmdtk It mi t loth s It soui i ofiidigi ns 
I ijowbilgt Hi fnhidi Ins f Ilians tin use 1mm, pimn, and 
tohino, lilwlishod tin urn t th i airy in pityu unit inveighed, 
with stun an) mde doquuiu ay inst tli il linmiti nswhnh nmt 
mi mg tin Tiuks 

Tht Bedouins, am up "In n i iuii)ti n htl mule 1m piogus* 
(linn nmon r the Tml > m I th town dadliiu Ai il s, nowid little 
mgmgto oulol tkmsili s imdei In tud i I, in I Mi In] V, ihali 
md Maho mtd llm Soood, ipowirlul slmkh, "li > " is me .Inn 
(allies! lonvuts, soon bunm the npmtnil uid tuup i il bids of 
11 Ndlpd Tk toiinu ill 1 in 17*7, ami nn sn uhi] in 
uulkutv by bin i-ni mi I i "li in tin V ah ii s eslenli 1 th u 
jiowti nei tk guatu i ut 4 Aril u, m 1 be ami i i imp if.nit 
iltiainmeiw totheRivernment nt( m lantm pin In 17*>7 tin j i In 
d Bagdad led an army against thi m 1 ut wm eimpdled 1 1 ieti it 
lun ran pjnimcCwas thenovenun by tlieud inons Walmbci , who 
I Kik tho town ut Inimi Unas in, ml plunhifd its fim ns tun|lL 
of tbe liiasnwn iltjiositi 1 thou ly the )i us munitmii of tk 
Ott imsn sulttms oiidtk sIihIho! Push InlHllI molliei 'luikisb 
army invaded Nodjid, but wis lomplddj i ntid t y tin W dnkis 
who nevt inarched ogamnt Mecci, "lueh tiny t k in 1 Mil, bin n 
pteuously (aptured the t wns of Tiyif and Kuitoduli Hit 
Splendid mosque, to the dsrointion luiliiiiiihnioit ni whuh iyuy 
Moslem prime had nontritinted foi lentuneH, was ylundeied if its 
twasuws and mb furniture, md tho tmibs of the sunts \vue 
■ despoiled and doalroyid In the foUiwmg vtiu they took Abilina, 
where they ufled and destinycd the liinh of Al ihoiumul 
The coostoination and pioni lunn "lit h su/iil the ntliudiv 
•Moslems when tiny hoard that the Kubi a in m the hands of 
tmhelievets, and tho tomhol the piophit ilintioyil, may be eon 
reived It was a* if .Tohu II mgi, with an army ut ltf inner*, had 
taken Home, east down all the statue. if the strati, ml stitul 
himself jn th* than of Ut Petir Aklul An/, tin s it of Wulub, 
syas maitleied by a Persian tmatu in 180!, and "»! suutedtil by 
hie eldest gon, Snood, wb " ihade the pubbo proycts to k end in 
t$M/tyuue of tbe sultan, who, from that uoraont, msid, m tht 
yufi of the people, to bo tho visible hoad of Islam Tk pit 

e ;es to Meooa teased fu sta yens, during wlmli Saood i-tal> 
hiiFauthority over tbe wholo of Arabia, with the oanpti n of 
ttte distant* wider the rule of th* Iminiu of Muscat, m whom lie 
j. foflbd a powerful opponent, Jn 180S the Wababeea tiuni d then 
s«rdt Wfbmn Syria, anil made an aUuuue with Yusuf, 

»paths of Bagdad. The Forte now became seriously 
ha tenor fot its eiktenoe, wroked the md of 
, the psftk* of Harp* « 

1% were imwedMely commenced for the invasion of 
lW«Adltiis ®do*I8U, ttBgyptiwtMoty, contmanded 



by Turn Bay, tits keeond ana of the paslia, then only eighths 
years of age, was disembarked »n the coetirn sh»res nf Bed 
Hon The Invaders suffered it dtleat, hut m 18^2 tluyy mqitured 
Alediui, mainly thiough the datoiv Homage of Thoww Boith, a 
tsuitbh imegadc, known as Ibtalnni Agu, who let! tht sterttung 
paity whuh o in md tho ontwoihs Meooa was taken by the Egyp¬ 
tians in 181J, and in the following yoaj tfeood died, and was cut ■ 
oeedttd hy his i blest son, Abdallah In 181A the lnvadei# wen 
defeated at A In an, hut they ohtiuned a signal Viotury shortly iiftei 
wauls it Bonn) F»»ii was then oomluded, mi cimditions unfavoai 
abl-ti tin \Vilmbus, lmt pi tht following yoat hortilitloH wen 
uiiiiimeiKid, mil Aiahni was aj,am muiildl by an Egyptian army 
nn In the i iiummd of Jbtalum Podia Aftm an obstinate Rlist 
am th Wilinliu ntioililt Iiuuuyoli, "torn they wore hedlugei 
in 1 sj s \tii i id film >1 si mi il months Aklallnh suiiemlciei 
d ill mli n mil li mil mml 1 hi family wtii sent to Con 
bn In, yji, wlm th y wiu up id to tk ga/i d the popUlitC 
I ii llm diy , md then suflmd h ith hy di a,nf iti u 

il i at i i ill f A lulu i it w till ii mli i tin dominion c 
Mil in I Ah lot tli ii h tin i wu 1 1 tk Vi ibabuH was broken 
tl y u ii t ijml, i iu|unod Hollis of thin (hiltsill tk amtl 
iiistii ii | aits ol N l)i t ulusil cut mi iHHuiii m l on th* ipjiruif 
f th Bgyptbftis 11 tire 1 mt tin out and di liti lOpon south ■ 
tint (jiomipi Huy won still ]i wutulinou httgiv cousideinh 
uueasinest 1 1 M<h ui t All in 1827, mil tiny in Ixluml to hip 
I msideiul ly MI|) ited Ik no tan i wlnili hi i mounts ml in tl 
puytmi ol Viinui m 18 I 1 m y ais Utu tky liegnu to ski 
smil d him i ms symj t mi- it n In 111 n, th it Mi lu nut All thong] 
iliuitshuvl will nn uni) mt Nidpd t> i huh (kin butju 
ns thiy win at I n„tli i Inud t submission, tin pmdi, roialli 
In, li i]ik t soul Hit in inti Syui w k n bis t ul* w is disputed 1 
tli 1* ntt Tin risiilt if the impugn wns tin Ii ,s it fiyua, at 
In vv util Inn 1 mil jirls i I >f Anln ileo but tin the diflienU.i 
whuh till l’uiki h - vunui lit IIV it w mill lin. to mtouutti 
,]i ,liu r with tin \i tliib i Tin list I pilitiiMl |*wn due* ii 
on t li m Wink, in 1 tluir mlltusi i ni it ic|innsfil thill energli 
,nd it is nt d ill iniy ml dl tlint tky nn distimsl to yet pi 
nn mi) ntmt [ ut m tin nflm t tin hint 
'(’I,, u l, tin is (inline, it tin Will llm s might foi a turn till' 

In k the nil meing inilisili i of Tmkiv, thin can h« no dm 
tint th syiit 1 1 1 tliiii pun iplis w uld k cnmluciu to t 
in i Jity I tli i until, md lnstcn (hi triumph ot Oiiistuuu 
The fundm rid dntum il tkn btluf h tho nicctioii of 
w i hip i (1)1 tl t f tk 'siipieini Hung They ri fuse MaliOUiU 
tht thin util if I 11 >1 In t, md duly th it thi hoi m is the ttvea 
■will i f 0 id, inly slhenug I > its pitctpls bn turn they belitvetl 
till snyHiioi t) ill so t my ntlur book Thai mosques h 
notthci i up lis nu-inmarits and arc entirely desututonf tutor 
du inti II, Tiny h Id tin. ulhoihis cdtancnot the prophet 
kir i mil displiy moi mtihiiu i U w ndn them tluui towi 
ll,i, turn, u kw \ miati n I i thi mniioty of depftl 
sliuklis mil minims u, id litry in thin (yen, and as tar as t| 
piwu cttcnlid, th ) de tioyul flitir tombs, that they might 
n_,uii bi mile pk e of mill fu prayoi IslaruiHiil 1* tyw 
them lm, tt I of it* (millions aud all extinueoun doctrines, 
i dim It i pun detent 

Hiui m mnois audiustoms aicas simple as tlieir wonthii 
pufect equality KigiiH among them, and the only distinttiou is 
whuh si ymiater tin .hi ikh fmm bin people The system ofgov 
mint established by the founder of% soitwis strictly conliwui 
to the politioal prescuptiousof tht Koran, and much reeemtAad 
of the early oaliplio The i hie! authmity wss m the hand* ol 
sheikb, be was their lewder m mat, and then chief judge In to 
peace The oidemas of Deraivoli formed a council for tehglpiu 
tivll affairs, and tn time nf war the subordinate chiefs amen 
tbere^ ooncsit the plan of the campaign. Rscept two nr i 
hunditoljMu, who formed the body-guard of the sheikh, no sbu 
HWf 'rm y^ointalned, but the untamed v»mow of thh 4 
flo&ed tttUrsfr with atority wlmuever it was til^« 

(WBlftof tobmtyaeqttfced Btwar eesattotild thepriji 
* ' U t« 
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source of revenue, the remaining four-fifth* .being divided among 
tiie soldiers. 

Trade and agriculture were protected, and the repugnance of the 
Bedouins to the latter seems to have been overcome among the Waha¬ 
bees. They barb cultivated the mechanical arts, also, and their 
linen and cotton fabrics, and even their manufactures of leather 
and jbrMl, are not inferior to any produced in Arabia. In genera], 
the frugality of the Wahaboes is extremethey live chiefly on 
. barhey-tneal cakes, dates, and fish, sometimes, though rarely, 
Substituting rice for the former, and mutton for the .latter. It is 
only'on the coast, moreover, that fish cau be procured. Like all 
tiie Orientals, they take their meals seated ou the ground, with. 
’ their legs crossed under them, all the family sitting round the dish, 

• and helping themselves with their fingers. Their chief beverages 
are milk and water; opium and tobacco, so universally used among 
other Moslems, whether Sunnites or Shiites, they never g'uch. 


eater e* rm * nU are of finer texture and brighter colour*, their oapa 
are adorned with long teasels, and their sandals we ornamented 
with figures cut out of leather of various colours, f In time of war, 
the Wahabees wear a girdle, covered with ornaments* of tiny* 
silver, in which Is carried a curved poniard, that they use with 
terrible offbetiu close encounters with. the *eneiny. The leather 
bags in which they carry their ammunition are always ornamented 
with tin and coral. When bullets are scarce among thBBq- they 
use round pebbles instead, wrapping them up in leather to ,ma]ce 
them fit the barrels of their muskets and pistole; and the wounds 
inflicted by these projectiles arc more dangerous than those.piade 
by a leaden bullet. • » 

The Wahabees usually fight on foot or on the hacks of drome¬ 
daries ; the sheikhs alone appear on horseback. Each dromedary 
carries two soldiers, one of whom is the active warrior, the other 
guiding the dromedary and loading the weapons of his companion. 


/ 



A WATIABEK SHEIKH, 


Their powers of endnnnec and extreme frugality were remarked 
in all the campaigns of the Turks and Egyptians against them; 
eaeh man carried a supply of barley-meal on the back of liis 
dromedary or horse, and when pressed by hunger, mixed a small 
quantity with water, and made a meal of it without any other 
prepwatinn. Accustomed to endure all kinds of privations in tlieir 
native deserts, they were able to pass several days entirely without 
food. 

The oostnme of the Wahahees is very simple,,and nearly the 
name ee that of the Arabs of the environs of Mecca. It consists of 
afttU shirt of yellowish linen, which covers marly all the body, 
Aid oter which they wear a garment of woollen. Their head-dress 
is a coloured eap, tied round with a string of camel's hair, or a 

t ) of wood, ornamented with pieces of tin or mothor4f-pcarl. 

sheikhs ‘display a little more, luxury in their vestments, bat 
»»i iift«dicted from wearing silk or ornaments .of gold, which are 
% ti>e Koran. Their shirts are embroidered, their 


Their chief strength, however, is in infantry, the dromedary riders 
being seldom brought into action, but reserved for pnrsuing the 
enemy when put to flight, and for sudden attacks and plundering 


excursions. 


■ The sheikhs, when equipped for war, wear a.helmet surmounted 
with a steel spike, and having chain-mail falling from behind to. 
protect the neck and shoulders; anJ are armed with a long ud 
heavy two-edged sword of native manufacture, or a sabre of Thrush, 
manufacture, a small buckler on the left arm, and a cursed por' 4 
in their girdle. Their saddles are ornamented with glass,and < 
heads, and with ostrich plnmes, and are well adapted, by ' 
form, to redder their seat firm, so that they seem fixed 'farij" 

Their stirrups are usually simple rings of iron, and 
, consist only of a cord of eameFs hair. Two large, rh 
Shields; attached on each side to the tanks of their hoaei 
them frofn the tiumste of knees 0 vi the stroke* p? eai 
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DBESDJliT, 


4his beautiful, city, sometimes called the German' Florence, Is 
fflfeiated 'in' Aliie centre of the tone district of fiaxony,' and occupies 
fie finest’ portion‘ of the'lertije valley of the Elbe. - It is divided 
into the 6ld and New Towns, connected by two bridges, the former 
Iying e&'the light or south bank of the river, and the latter on the 
left bank. The elder of the two bridges is 1,120.feet long, and 
built, of'efone, with sixteen arches ; the balustrades are of iron, 
ahd'the central pier is adorned with a bronze crucifix, and an 
inscription commemorative of the destruction of a portion of the 
bridge by Marshal Davoust during the retreat of the French army 
in 1818, and its restoration by the Emperor Alexander, of Russia. 
The other bridge, over which is carried the railway from Loipsictu 
Prague, was constructed in 1850. The fortifications were demo¬ 
lished by order of Napoleon in 1810, which has greatly improved 


stones, Curiosities, and Objects of mi it. The picture gallery eonf; 
tains the finest collection in Germany, including many of the besi 
works of Correggio, Titian,' Carlo Dolce, rani Veronese, Annihsl 
Caracci, Guido, Rembrandt, Rnlwna, Vaudyck, Touiora, Claude, 
etc. In the apartments beneath' the gallery is a fine collection of 
plaster casts of the jnosl celebrated ancient and modern sculptures, ' * 
made under the direction of Mengs. Augustus II, intruded to build 
a new palace, but completed only a poraon, which is now appro¬ 
priated to the armoury, eontaiuiug n collection second only to that 
at Vienna, a zoological and rnineralogical museum, ami a gallery of 0 
fine engravings, to the number of at least 200,000. The. grand 
opera house adjoins one of the wings of this fine' pile pf buildings, 
and is capable of .accommodating 8,000 persons. The churches 
most worthy of notice in this part of the city are that of Our Lady, 



the city, the ground wTtjcb they covered having been converted 
intopublio walks and .gar ions, which constitute one of the most 
frequented promenades of'the inhabitants. 

The streets ef the Old Town arc naiTow, and the houses have a 
heavy appearance, often inclining considerably .towards the street. 
HS^ ;h(rifeyer, aye the principal public edifices, including the 
~~ 4 paltoe,* the palace jjf the prific.es,' the fitr-famed picture* 
i' thg grand opera-house, the palaoe of Fyinee Maximilian, 
the house' of assembly, the town-hall, 
The royal palace is externally a heavy 
ug, having been erected in, an age when 
' Very regarded as essential' characteristics of 
to ifitcrior^owover, is Very splendid, and the 
Jlrtat* treasury contains a largeand valuable collection of precious 



in the new market, and the Catholic church, which occupies a pro¬ 
minent position between the royal palace and the bridge, „ The 
former is a beautiful sioue edifice, with a cupola, modelled after 
that of St. l’eter’g at Rome, and is shown in our engraving on ths 
lott oi the bridge. The latter, which .the reader will percavnnear 
the foot of the bridge, is » large and profusely decorated bunding in 
the Italian style,, containing a fine altarpiece by Mengs, wad a 
splendid organ, the masterpiece of Milbermamt, and celebrated 
throughout Germany % the sweetness of its tones. 

In the New Town the streets are wider, and of more regular 
but the public buildings are not so numerous, 
Treated in* the foreground of. the above engr»viB|fc 
-*«W. eh l6 JTjapnnesa pglaoe, uinstt^iliM^ 


Augustus ft,, and now called after its royal founder, the A 1 




flhbgaritegi fonivfi delightful promeita4e for. the oitfeens, 
i a* splendid collection of antiquities and 

'•■ it^ulptufe, a cabinet . of coins, an extensive library, and the cele- 
bnttod jAorqeJaia cabinet, with .sixty thousand of the choicest pro- 
g) ,e?> the potter’s art, from the mauufaotories of Meisaon, 

, IfeJy/ China, and Japan, altogether filling eighteen apart- 
■ The gallery of sculpture contains, among other antiques, 

■ the toy§& of Jfiaervu, the head of jViobo, a faun, three female 
^ figures from Herculaneum, and a" fine series of Etruscan vases. 
The library- contains 230,000 volumes, ] 00,000 pamphlets, 
110,000 maps, aud l.iOiOmuiuiuHcrijits, including a “Treatise,” by 
Albert Barer, on the proportions of tire humau body. All tliese 
: apartments arc accessible to the public. In the market-place of tbe 
^ Hew Town is an equestrian statue of Augustus II., who is repre¬ 
sented in the ancient Human costume, but with the singular 
addition of a full-bottomed wig. Tho only other public buildings 
worthy of notice on this side of the Kibe, are the town-Jiall, the 
eliurch of the lfoly Trinity, and the residence of the militaiy 
commandant. 

The inhabitants of Dresden are industrious and orderly, and 
uoneeru themselves very little with politics ; but a love ol music 
alid the flue arts generally is very highly developed among them. 
There are five newspapers, but none of them take a prominent or 
decided part in political agitations. A stroll through the picture- 
gallery, and afterwards a walk on the llrulil Terrace, or the 
beautiful gardens of the Augnsteum, are the principal amusements 
• of the people. In the environs. of'_the city are several places to 
‘which they resort in fine weather to indulge their love of pro¬ 
menading and dancing--as the Zink bad, a hotel on the right bank 
of the Kibe, surrounded by beautiful' gardens, and tbe tastefully- 
laid out gardens called FlndJater's Vineyard, alujut three miles 
beyond the New Town. On Sunday afternoons these places are 
thronged with company, sitting under the trees, refreshing them¬ 
selves and listening to the music of the excellent hands with which 
all these places of popular resort are provided. Dancing is a 
favour)^ amusement at tiiqse gardens, but is not prolonged to such 
a late hour us it commonly is in this country, as few people in 
Dresden are out of bed after half-past tqp at night. Tbe modera¬ 
tion that U displayed in the pursuit -if these enjoyments,, aud their 
love of art and appreciate) of intellectual pleasures, speak highly 
for the national character. 

LOBI) COLLING WOOD. 

CujBBtSIW CofcMHUtteuP, afterwards .laud Colling wood, was I min 
iu the town Mid county of Newcastle-upou-Tync, on the 2<Hh 
SepteUfbor, lie was the eldest of tlu-ee sous, His fatlier, 

though desettadnd from an anqieut tuid.orteo wealthy Northumberland 
family, was# man of narrow fortune. Q'he (lollingwoods had takou 
the aide of Hoyalty daring the memorable struggle for liberty with 
Oharfes tbe I-, and again had taken the side of Legitimacy in the 
risingthe Stuart cause in 171 j. Tide lost them tlieir estates, 
and the fefh«r of the syfyeat «f this memoir with difficulty brought 
up, educated, and provided fur a family of three sow aud three 
daughtoi'S. - The education which young Outhlmt Col bug wood 
received was obtained under the Rev. Hugh Mouses, the head 
master of the Endowed Grammar School of Newcastle, an establish¬ 
ment at that lime in some repute. At tiiis school, from which 
■ have issued various men more or less known to the world, he lo'e! 
four school follows, the t»o squa i f Mr. Scott, a coal-merchant, 
John aud William, who with himself were destined in a tew years 
to reaoh celebrity and a peerage, though hy a"path less heroic, aud 
probably loss pure, than that of their little playmate. It is a 
curious instance of tho vicissitudes of life, that, iu this ancient 


this «arly separation from par^ts, fpeuds, aud how* cauaad bStefto 
spffef; for of home, Ollhigwpod through life was «SthO(ji^t|eaily 
f toad. The anecdote *s he told it, is very characteristic of tite 
feelings of a sbild so circumstanced. After coming on board,, (pul 
•Being his captain and relative, he found himself so bawdy that he 
■ sat down, amT cried heartily—tbiokiu# of his honje pd kind 
parents. The first lieutenant observing this, and being a humane 
man, took life hand, and cbajred him up hy affecting to *»ko a ‘ 
little companion of him J. This kindness so won upon tho heart pf 
tim pair hoy that, taking the lieutenant down to his berth, he 
offered him, in gratitude, a large and doubtless nio; plum-cake, 
which bis careful mother had deposited in his sen-chest, , 

(Jolliugwood’s first ship was tiie Sbanuon, then eotomaaifed hy his ■ 
relative Captain Brathwaite. Hero ho served for some years-of Ida 
yqutb ; bud afterwards soiled with another Northumbotlund friend, 
Captain, afterwards Admiral Roddam, of Roddani iu that county. 
The fatal' American war, caused hy the outrageous cupidity and 
tyranny of the English aristocracy, now broke out; aud in 1771, 
young Colliugwooil, now in his twenty-fifth year, was sent to Boston, 
under Admiral Graves, to assist in carrying on that suicidal, and to 
England disgraceful and disastrous, conflict. In 17,715, lie was 
raised to the rank of lieutenant, and received his commission ■ 
.on tlie day of the memorable fight at Bunker’s Hill, for the 
troops wlio fought at which he was employed in tlie conveyance of 
stores. In 177<», ho was removed to Hie Hornet sloop ; aud after- - 
-.wards to the Lowestoft® Of this vessel, Nelson was then lieutcimut, 
and the two oflieers, soon perceiving eicii other's value, became 
friends for life. This friendship was highly honourable to both, 
fn some respects no two men c/uld be moee different *lhan W'ere 
Nelson and Ooliingwood, ’ The latter ha-1 nothing of the rash ardour 
of the former Imt^pi-; C ml, csloulating, and prudent to a high 
dogjaai. Both, however, po^.-ssed au unbounded devotion to tbe 
service of their country, and a contempt of tho corruptions then 
very provident in the uavy, which they carried with them through 
life, but not vit.li equal steadiness. The transactions in the Bay of 
Naples, uiauy years after this, no doubt, prompted by tbe profligate 
queen of Naples, and her equally profligate confidante, Lady 
Hamilton, east a shade upon tlie character of Nelson, from which t 
that of his comrade llollingwood is completely free. From those 
stem rules of buuuuf and honesty, which were bis pole-star through 
the whole of his career, Collinjfwooi^uover for one instant swerved. 

He never was siibservicut to influence or official" corruption. He 
was incajiable of a mean action. His sense of honour Was what is 
now termed '■‘roiunujtic.” His souse of honesty was unchangeable ■ 
aud impenetrable. Hi- had nothing of tlie showlaeis of Nelson, 
but lie had more stability, (lomuion sense, conjoined with a 
rare intrepidity, was the characteristic of Ceiling-wood. Daring, 
joined to wonderful tact and splcndmir of conception, distinguished 
Nelson. Thus differing, as they did, their lifo-lung friendship was 
h"tMur»bie to both. , *, 

To CoUiiigwuod it was useful ic nrauy ways. His great modesty 
of character made him liable to he pvejiookad. He had no protein 
Mini, aud, with superficial men, pretension is everything. Lieu¬ 
tenant Nelson, however, gunde hit worth known to hi« own patron, 

Sir P. Parker; and whenever Nelson was advanced CoUittgwuod 
succeeded him ; and thus in early life he gained ground in hie pro: 
fessiou aud kept it, though some of his vefy virtues stood sadly in 
liis way towards promotion. 

After Colliiigwuid joined the Lawestoffe,. his promotion wa^ 
rapid ; and he soon became master and ftmuiauder, -first of the 
Badger and uext of the Hiuchhibroke, a twenty-eight gnu vessel, 
then on the West Indian station ; and whilst on this service, tie , 
was made a post-captain. Iu the year 17-811, towaads the dqee of 




We,Akjf^ifjrl&tft; {ft ^kieh he wife, bSfthd 
itrfffsitof k ifbpfcfil hurricane, wrecked tijtaufome reefs culled “the 
MSifaiilr’fC^" Mtd 'vrith' difficulty Sated’ his life and those of his 
crbw.'They xtere compelled tit rsihuiu upon a sandy Wand, almost 
destitute of foorl, sftd still inorikof water, for tenttays, until provi¬ 
des Dally taken off by the MBtmoad frigate, Tlm American war 
now wriid : it* disastrous wtnclnsiou, *The United States became an 
iuidependent rinioa of Federated Republics; and Collitigwood, 
together with Ills "friend Nelson, was employed in the unpleasant 
duty of stopping the trade between the States and the West India 
sugar islands of (Irani; Britftlfi, fmw illegal, but yet cianllattlnely 
curried on by the English pftbn.lsts and their American friend ;. 
TI»i»difficult service Captain (Julfmgwood executed with a gentle- 
manly urbanity hat strietfiess of surveillance, that gained him great, 
credit. In this disagreeable task ho was Ably assisted l>y bis 
brother, now. Captain Wilfrid Colllngwood, whom, however, lie lost 
Shortly after, a victim to the olimate. 

About this time (btptain Uidliiigwinxl appeal's to Iiuto corre¬ 
sponded .with fi ydtwg eonnexlou of Ids own, named Lane, who was 
at'out entering the navy. These letters are strongly characteristic 
of tho good sense and correct mittens for which this great man wits, 

• throughout his whole career, distinguished ; as the following 
extracts will show : — 

“ I-need not i*ty more to you on the subject of sobriety, than to 
recommend to you the continuance of it ns exactly ns when you 
wore with me. Were a man as wise as Solomon and as brave as 
Achilles, ljc Would still lie unworthy of trust, if lie addicted himself 
to grog. He may make a drudge : but a respectable officer be can 
never be, for the doubt must always remain that the capacity wldeli 
Hod lias given him will bo abused by intemffrnttiee. Young men 
aro generally introduced in this vice by the company they keep i 
lint do you guard against, submitting yourself to lie Hie companion 
of low, vulgar, tlhtfijmed men, and bold it,ns a maxim that you bad 
butter be abrite tltaft in low company. You don't (bid pigeons 
associate with hawks, nor lambs with bears ; it Is as canal,ami fir 
a good ni'in to bo tltfe companion of blackguards. Read lot me 
charge yoii't i read. Study books llinl treat-of your profession and 
of history . , . Remember, Lane, before yon are five and twenty, 
yon must establish a character 'that will serve yell all vonr life. 
November 9th, 1787.” 

In this strain of sensible ami high morality did Collingwood, him¬ 
self still in the morning of life, write to Ids young friend. \Yo 
shall afterwards see in what strain be wrolo to Ids own children, 
when full of honours and at tho head of Ids profession. 

Emm 1 7 St> to 1799, lie was not on active sendee ; and,"of eoursc. 
went down' to Nortlnimheyland, to make himself acquainted with 
the branches of Id* own family to whom bo was yet a stranger, 
During his sojourn in ti e neighbourhood of Newcastle -probably 
the happiest portion of Ws life- lie. became acquainted with Miss 
Sarah Blackett, daughter of John Erasmus Blackett, Esq., of Nnw- 
onstle-tfpon-Tyne, whom he afterwards mnrrluil, and to whom be 
was devotedly Attached througli life. The mn triage took place in 
1790, and Ms wife, in duo time, bore him two daughters ; Havali, 
born in May, 1792 j and Mary Patience, burn in 1793. This state 
of peaceful content, So congenial.to tho well-regulated mind of Col- 
lingwood, was not, however, lilted to last. In 1789, the French 
Revolution began by the opening of the States Ueneral, As it pro¬ 
ceeded tile passions of tjpth tile royal and democratic parties became 
move and "more inflamed, One excess brought on another. A 


Atwtriav this M’ft the death fif-the 


KWrti.'^u r -, . . .... ...-- 

; aSd BiigUnd having now jufreit the League, war 
daisied asM DSlJingribbd alivip in actual wtfviee, . 
captain of the Prince, Admiral RoWyer’e flag-ship, >nd fu heftis*#; 
Id* share in- the action'of the let of Jttfto. His mndaesfl 19f4ir 
faintly is beautifully, because uiifolisciously, evirtee^ili his latter ft ’ 
his father-in-law, Mr.-flfocketty. written after tSc conflict. Me thus ‘ 
expresses himself' : “ We cruised, like disappointed people,'- 
looking for what they eouid not find, until the morning if little, ' 
8 uraf<’* birth-da;/, between i-’.pit and niife, when the French fleet 
of tw enty-five mil of the lino wo* discovered to winflwrtrd.'' With 
tho enemy In sight and on the verge of a bloody Conflict, he dwells 
on Ms little daughter’s birth-day. Thcdotnlls of Ihl* memorable 
l-attle ore known to ail readers of history. That 0dlii|gwood did 
his Bitty ftobiy Is beyond all rtimbt. Yet hero the a bignlur modesty 
anil humility of Ids character scorn to have stood {ft his way. He 
was not named in the despatch of the admiral, Lord HuWo, non did. 
he receive tin* medal given for tills victory until 1797. TMs oniis- 
simi astonisliod tlm wlmle fleet, ns (Wlihgwood’s valour and skill 
wore conspicuous; Mil it was afterwards amply ftttmed for. That he 
was deeply hurt mi this occasion, lie has put on record ; but. for that 
hurt lie caused a balsam to ho afterwards applied, which was 
potent to heal. 

ft would lie useless to go into tho details of the vnrious services 
in which (iullingwood was busily engaged, between tile period of 
this victory and the equally memorable notion, under Jervis, off 
Cape Si. Vincent, on the 14th February, 1797. Suffice it to say 
that, on tins occasion, lie commanded the Excellent, linc-of-liattlu 
ship, and in activity and intrepidity pas second only perhaps to hi* 
friend Nelson, who in (his action commanded the Captain, On this 
Inst occasion, it is evident from all the narratives of the battle that 
111- milled intrepidity, devotion, mid skill of Collingwood reajly 
rnused the surrender of three of the prises, if Hot four, although lie 
only took possession of one formally. Me first compelled the . 
ktlvudor del Mendu, of 112 guns, to strike ; but passing on hi the 
next,, the Epuninrilx again hoisted their colours, until attacked a 
h ootid time by a succeeding vessel. He then took the Ran Isidro, 
seventy-four, and left her in charge of tho Lively frigate. Me next 
fell on hoard Hit* Run Nicholas of eighty, and the Ran Joseph of 112 
guns, and siiencisl their fire, but left them to lx- boarded ami taken 
by Nelson, whose ship they had terribly shattered. Ho Justly 
at tanked and engaged for upwards of an hour the ftlNtisseima Tri- 
nldada, a huge four-decker of 192 glms ; but tftinlgh he was assisted 
lit last by other ships, this enormous ship escaped them all, being 
reserved for another fate, And now came ColliugWodTs triumph, 
and the muriitlc hnunhtblr. for tlm most unmerited and unworthy , 
slight whieli he experienced after lu* service* On the 1st of June. - 
When tlm admiral -now laird Rt. Vincent informed Captain Col- 
lingwond that he wa« to receive one of the medal* Which were dis¬ 
tributed after this vletory, lie rtftisoil to take it unless that of the 
1st of Jiino accompaulcil it. lie at once avowed that he had lieen 
unjustly treated, and that lie would not appear to ratify injury by 
receiving a me (at now, whilst the other was withheld. “That is 
precisely the answer I expected from you, CfaMingwood,” wn« the 
reply of Lord Rt. Vincent. Both medals were immediately' sent, 
together with an apologetic letter from Earl Rpenoer, at that time 
at the head of the Admiralty, 

Vie must resem>*the conclusion of the gallant admiral’s biography 
for a future occasion. 


THU MERCHANT OF THE I,AST CENTURY. 

Tall rise Sf commerce in Europe dates from tho time of the (irusados. aud wliilq. the princes of tho Nnrth had the floors of their pabtbos 
Thkvensefe which conveyed the soldier* of the Dross to the shores strewn with rushes, the merchants of Italy trod the soft carpets of 
of Ryria, and the greater part of their military stores and pro- Turkey. 

vltiimA sdete furnished by tho Italian republics; and tlm towns on The application of Giola’s discovery oj^the polarity of the 

'Apt #rit»’#ilieh were’ temporarily In the hand* of the Cligistiansi toagflet to^avlgatlon, anff the opening of the ocean rente to ladJA. 

{fej^^Mte’MupcTiuntti OfltaUftn commerce. The products of Die .by’Vwwe ^ * n ttw fifteenth oentury, transferred the .SiiSV 

'tore bitfee’ Leeome'the materials of a lucrative * o?.,'lSttec(pe tlie^onds of tlie, IteUaus to 
%mmeroe, were thus first iptrodueed inft Europe j ‘tml&Sfk T$s> dWtefbrjr' of America opened * # »ew wef^p* 



.XSE mUSTRATED MA&A23»E OP A»t. 


< tpemmereial enterprise, the benefits of which were shared by the 
yfcgltoh and Frenoh, while the countrymen of Pisarro and Cortes 
were absorbed in the search for gold. 

At th e commencement of the eighteenth century, the great com¬ 
mercial pOWisrs of Europe were Britain, Frimco, Holland, and Spain, 
The wfcr. ofthe Wench Revolution established tho naval superiority 
of Britain, find gave such an immense impetus to our foreign trade, 
that ottr tnanhfacturts and the produce of our colonics now find their 
,w*y to all parts of the gbdie. Of tho merchants of the early part 
of the last century we have some interesting glimjttius in Scott’s ' 1 Rob 


The relations between the merchant, who was almost always a 
shipowner, and the crews of his ships, were much more durable 
, than at the present day. Generally the sailors continued 'all their 
■lives in the service ofthe same firm, and very often this relation #as 
continued through two or three generations, the sons servinjg .tKe 
same employers. at their fathers and grandfathers. Partaking, 
under certain conditions, of the t&nefits of each voyage, they 
regarded the affairs of the firm.they served as their ownj find while 
acting with exemplary fidelity and honesty, often contrived to save 
sufficient money to engage in trade on their own account, or secured 



TUB VlKItCIIANT OF TUI: IASI CKMUET. 


Roy,*’, in_the older Oxbaldisluiie, his honest old clerk Trcxhnru, 
and worthy BaiUeKirol Jurvio. Perhips, as a class, the character of 
British merchants fur probity, intelligence, and generosity was 
■ never better maintained than at that period, lload* of commercial 
houses were anxious to transmit the reputation they hud' acquired 
tb their 1 sons, os' an heritage of'honour. Heath caused no 
t in .their affairs ; the busiuess of the firm continued to 
l%n 'the same principles, and generally under the sane 
ke.old maxim, that “Hie king never dies,” and the 
l of the French heralds, “ The king,is dead ! Long live 
’1” vni* aa Applicable to them as to mm exaRed personages. 



an ample provision for tlmir declining years. The master, generally 
honoured with the title of captain, was a sort of middleman between 
the merchant and the crew ; and in the picture which We have, 
engraved the artist has represented one of this class arranging the pre¬ 
liminaries of a voyage with the owner. The costume of the merchant 
and his clerk indicate the middle of the last century ) the captain’* 
•is such as was worn at that period by the marinCni of Dieppe and 
: Flushing. vHia attitude is free and independent, as chansetmistie.of 
bis oldig; and he holds in hie right haDd ,tho pocket-book, 
which he has taken the charter-party which the mscwlmtig^! 
perusing*" . ■ . l 1 > r-.. *•» M&Mgnftxe • 



















TSE MAGAZINE lOE':: AIT. m; 

THE'HARE AN])’ THE BABBIT. 


Wb presume that most nf^rnr readers are'aware that the hare— 
when first caught and. afterwardscooked in accordance with the 
well-known “ receipt of the celebrated Mrs. (Masse—constitutes a 
highly-esteemed article of food ; and, taking this for granted, we 
shall not trouble ourselves with tbo consideration of the dietetieal 
properties of the animal, although doubtless much might lie written' 


present day, so much so, in fact, that Martial terms it "interqaidru- 
pedes gloria.prima,” with'some other na tions of authority it was S 
forbidden food ; the prohibition in the Jewish law is well known, 
aiid our own Druidieal ancestors even considered the use of hare’s 
flesh mi act of impiety. The Koran also prohibits the followers of. 
Mahomet from eating the flesh of this animal. 



HARKS 1ST* rabbits. 


u pon the precise degree of putrefaction at wliieh its flesh aoquires 
.(he itnmt flavour, the superiority of one mode of cooking over the 
or .the origin of the custom of eating currant-jelly with it as 
• obo&men.'tki WltKreferenoc to this important branch of the sub- 
fenTwe inkrohserve. however.’ that although the hare ,was as great 
Romans as with the epicure, of the 


The appearance oi the hare must also be pretty well known to 
our readers; but many of them are perhaps not so well acquainted 
with its natural history; and as this presents much that is inte¬ 
resting, vflb retail confine ourselves ns far as possible to a sketch w 
. ita habits. * • , 

; The Sarc ■<&?**' with its well-known cangeneg 



TH#,.JI,I,US:fHATH1)'MA(jXJ01#. : Oi' Ami*. 


MU 

iiAbit {Iajjv* au»imiiu») t belongs in the jamo order of quadrupeds 
M the rat and tlie situ in-el. — an order distinguished by having a 
[Air of strong chisel-slmped cuHing-1 i-ot-h in t)i<> front of each jaw, 
vy means of which they arc Cualiled to pia* with facility into hard 
ubstanocs, such as wood, hark, ate. ; from this peculiarity they 
ire termed Hodentin, or gnawing animals. ' The yonstmotion >d' 
hose teeth, ami tho prevision for their constant inuiutonaiioe in an 
iffcctive oondition, in very curious; tin- front of tin 1 tooth is covered 
vl'th a tilin'coating of very hard enamel, so that the cutting-edge is 
<opfc sharp hy the nmtiiin.il irciiring away of the softer parts : and as 
-his Would in course of time gradually wear them down to useless 
dumps, they me furnished, instead of roots like those of other teelh, 
with a permanent |ml|i. w lii. Ii keups the teeth conliciinlly tc-u ins, so 
is to make up lor the uearing of the upper extremity. This eirintm- 
.tanee is somntinn s predm t-i\ e of a si 1101 ia r lie|| u'lu i!.y, for if one of the 
cetli linppens to he hroken off, the corresponding one in tlie othi-l- 
aw, having nothing to cheek its growth) goes on increasing in 
ength, until mo far from lining of service to tin- itnijiud it mnst 
a-como a positive nuisance to him. nnd iti some eases limy even 
•ause him to starve to death. It is with those teeth that the hares 
ifte.n rtrip tho hark (rum young trees — 0 pr-x-iediug which is hy no 
neans regnrdud with favour liv the proprietors of pluritatmns. la 

act, like most gaum ntilnials, hares are, a great pest to the funnels 
u tlieir neighlKmi'liood, their fimdnes-i tor sueeuleul vegetable food• 
leading them to make frequent inonrsiems upon Ihe^voung ciops, to 
which they often do iinuiense damage ; and as they me completely 
nocturnal in their hah its, it. is hv no means easy to prevent tli-ir 
leprcdatioiiM. 

Fortunately for the husbandman, the numbers of these animalr. 
r.hose great fecundity void ’ eftu ’."e muui reudei them 1 ne of the 
armer's get latest, enemies, hi* ♦oiitmuaily kept in cheek hy their 
lUirierous natural foes. The nnmhers destroyed try men are eei- 
aiuly very great, lmt the human epicure is not the only earni- 
,orons animal endowed with a taste for hare's flesh, nil our wild 
■urnivuru, from the fox downward*, appcir-tu in ispuilly loud of 
(,; almost any dog will pursue It hare as soon ;e- lie si es it, although 
ds success in tlie chase is riuclv eomno-uiUMate with Ids real. The 
■lomestie cal is not Uiilvei|Uently a MieeeRctnl |M>mhei : and birds of 
prey, and even snakes, often llrtte the luuv limii its resting place, 
dunr.uuded in this manner with invelerale oneiniis swing a,foi in 
-ihnost every animal if meet' the hum, ns might he exp- .-ted, is an 
excessively timid animat, mid every part of iff orranisalion is pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to enable It to perceive and avti'il lie- dangers which 
enviroii’il ou every side. Its ears are very long, and mlapt.-d, like 
the. tul ms tiMed h.v deaf persons, to collect and convey 1 1 tin intetu.il 

oa, r the very slightest sounds ; the eye is large and prominent, 
giving the animal a groat range of vision ; mnl ii is a popular belief 
that it always sleeps with the eyes open. It is .singular that the 
same practice has also t«:en attrilmted t” tlie lion, probably with 
,,,pial justice tirbolh eases. There can he no doubt, however, iliat 
tlie bare is a very watchful animal; during tic day it sleeps in its 
form, mid only ventures forth when tin- sluules of evening seetp to 
promise it security. Then the hares cmno out of tlieir resting- 
places and gambol about- in the most sportive maimer; but- the 
Tightest sound, the rnstle of the wind in the linnhes, or the fall of 
a leaf, is sufficient to interrupt tlieir sport mid scatter the whole 
troop in even- directon. 

When actual danger appi-uni-hca, the Imre flies with a swift¬ 
ness wliinli lias bcc-nnv proverbial, always endeavouring to make 
for some rising ground, as iU long and powerful hind legs give it a 
great advantage in running up hill. The instinct-, with which it 
is endowed then come into play ; it endeavours by continual 
turnings and doublings to throw its pursuers oil' the scent, and 
sometimes, when hard pressed, it has been knov. 11 to turn another 
hare out of its form, if water comes in its way, it will plunge in 
and swim across ; sometimes it will run up one side of a hedge and 
down the other, and instances are related of a hare', completely 
..throwing out the dogs hy getting on the top of a e it hedge, and 
nttiUt Wnog for a cmiSidaraMe distance in this elevated position. 

Ifiotwillwtandirig this apparent, league of all cariiivvrmis animals, 

' taped-tWniMt the life of'‘puss,■’ the continuance 
of the specie* it amply provided for hy it* prolific nature. They 
geBerally-pfodnoe three or four young at a time, and breed several 


times in the course of the year, *0 llijit, bill for these htuiMjrotiS 
checks upon their increase, the country would Speedily' hriVver- 
run hy these animals. - . 

Tho fur or the hare, with that of the rabbit, was formerly KitaeH, 
employed in tho manufacture of bearer hats, linniem tells US, 
that the hare being arthyonrite annual with the fleas, the inhabit¬ 
ants of Ibiie curl in make a sort of doth of the hair, which attracts 
the fleas, ami thus saves the wearer -from the attacks of those 
troublesome in- iota, "We four that the fleas would soon find but 
tlieir mistake* and tlmt, the pretention afforded.by this hare-cloth 
■ would not he very lasting. 

In confinement, the hare exhibits many entertaining ami 
amiable qualities, loses tntielt of its timidity, and adopts ns play- 
" fellows animals that w.ulhrhavo been looked upon " as - Sworn 
enemies in a stale of rat,tire. (lirtvpovV aecoiiut of bis tame Imres 
must Is- famili-r to most of olir readers, and although many will, 
pcrlnips, be iuelined to laugh at the poet’s attachment to his pets, 
few, We think, will read his description of their habits and tlie 
variety of character displayed by them without pleasure. 

In its general structure and many of its habits the rabbit 
closely fescnlhlev the hare. Its enemies are equally numerous, and 
its timidity pi rh.-tps almost as great, although as it is not endowed 
with th ■ same swiftness of foot, ns the hare, it rarely exhibits this 
in the same manner. To make up for its -want of speed to fly from 
its enemies, the rabbit burrows in tlie enrth, and disappears into 
its holes with the-quickness of thought the himnent it suspects tlie 
approach of danger, hike tlie Imre, the rabbit feeds principally at 
night, t-emuioimr during tlie day in its .burrows, which are often of 
great, extent, and inhabited by an immense number of these crea- 
t-ir-es. This peculiarity in the led,its of those animals enables their 
breeding to Is; eat 1 i.-il 011 as 11 branch of rural industry, and, as both 
their flesh and skill-- arc- consumed to tin enormous extent in most 
e mut’-ics of Kinoj-e, a good rabbit-warren is hy no means an 
unprofitable concern. "Immense numbers of rabbit skins jre im¬ 
ported into this country from the eontiMint, to be worked up into 
ehc ap furs, and a considerable exportation of them also takes place, 
t-p. c-i.-illy to (,'liina, vv here they arc- in grnrtt 1 ' 1 -qnc-it. The par- 
ii.-id-ir skins pretc rred by ihe (Times!-, arc those denominated 
"■il.er gray,” aii-l tln-so will fetch from two to three shillings 
,1 piect in tie- lomi" market. 

It is g< in.mill supposed thill the native country of Hip rabbit, is 
Spain, nml that tlie specie* has been -introduced,into this country. 

- They ait- now, hcittc-.ir, completely naturalised both here and in 
incut parts of Ftirupc, although they are said nob to thrive in the 
e -Id mil i,lierii conntric-, 

Till-', SECRET TUlHlTNAIiS OK WESTPHALIA. 

No period In the history of Germany presents siloli a piotnro of 
•,'ieial iitiiifcliy, of Ihe operation of the law of mjglit in all its 
m nnaontrolled fulness of power, as tho tliirteeutli and fourteentii 
centuries. -Tlie landed nobility .were the universal disturbers of 
social order and the most, reckless violators of tin- moral law ; from 
the Ithine to the Kibe, and from the Baltio to the Alps, they set 
tic- written laws of the empire at defiance, filled tlieir castles with 
banditti, and, according to the testimony of Arnold of Lubeck, each 
f ilhiw-'d the limit of his inclination. Wlieu a social evil bcaomd* 
no longer endurable, circumstances invariably arise to counteract it, 
often such as at other time? would be an evil iu itself. The crimes 
nf tho barons led to the establishment, of the Vehm-gerichte (holy - 
tribunals), which t-% gonitis of Goethe and Sc-ott has invested with 
so tttfttiy circumstances of mystery and awe. * 

These remarkable tribunals had their origin in Westphalia, where 
the first traces of their operations are discovered in tho latter part 
of the thirteenth century ; hut they Boon existed all over Germany, 
Owing Pi the secrecy which surrounded' them, and the awe with 
which they were regarded, for death Vo* tho penalty of revealing 
their secrets nr becoming surreptitiously possessed of them, their 
history -is involved in obscurity. Th# first writers who mention 
thjwt—Henry ef Hewordeu, a Dominican monk of the fourteenth 
Century, and ASnhas Sylvius, secretary to the emperor Frederick !!!, , 
—AsiSribe their institution to Charlemagne; but Jb.ixv.. <r* 
ssetetey and biographer of that" m5nawb,'Mid all*®#?' i^pitlm- . 


,'ssfi* 
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JjMWS. yrlters, nay nothing of this circumstance, and there itt no 
evidfliioe whatever to support such an Opinion. It in if ue, that Una 
opinio as always prevalant, for tho members offthe Vchia-geriehto 
warff assiduous in dissfimiuoting it, to add importance to the institu- 
tjoji and th^ir decisions; but the moat pffgbable hypothesis is, that 
they owed,their priginjbo a little band of bold and honest men, 
determined to pat a period to the licentiousness and tyranny of the 
feudal nobility, and the outrages of the banditti with whom they 
were often leagued. 

Ib dramas add romances, the Mack-robed judgcsgof the Veins 
tribunals have been represented ils mooting, at the' solemn hour "of 
midnight, in the dungeon of some baronial castle, whore, by the red 
light of flickering torches, revenge usurped tho place of justice. 
But, in reality, tho equity of their proceedings formed a striking 
contrast t’d those of the ordinary tribunals, ami for almost acwmiry’ 
.jtheywere the only check upon crime and oppression. Tlte powerful 
baron who cxercUui jurisdiction over his own domains, and the 
knight who had at ms disposal a hundred rolikrs in (lie nearest 
wood, could afford to treat with contempt and defiance the decisions 
of the ordiiStry tribunals ; but the secret oipaujailiun of the Vehm- 
gerichtg, their widely-extended ramifications, and the number and 
fidelity of their emissaries, were «ot so lightly to he set at nought. 
Their castles and their armed retainers might cijuldc them to resist 
Muccossfally the execution of the ordinary laws, bnl no strength of 
walls or depth of moat could protect them against the sworn servitors 
of the Velpn trihnmU dwelling unsuspected beneath the sumo roof. 

No,one was allowed to become a member of the Vehm-gerichtc 
who was a forciguev, a serf, illegitimately horn, urn,Ur the ban of 
excommunication or outlawry, or a member of an* it I moms order. 
The ceremony of initiation was a very solemn one; the oath of 
secrecy and adherence was administered, and the signs wpyc com¬ 
municated by which the initiated recognised each other. The clergy, 
women and children, Jews' and (heathens (as some of tho natives of 
l’russia still werel, were exempted l,y the regulations of the Ychm 
tribunals from their jurisdiction. 'When an offbndirli.nl been 
denounced to the Vehm judges, aud did not appear to the citation 
served upon him. he was outlawed, and every om: of the initial.,d 
—one hundred thonsaud in number, according to JKiieus Sylvius- 
was emjMiworod to take liiiu, alive or dead. The chances of escape, 
ill such a ease, wore small indeed ; and brief was the period which" 
usually interveued between the issue of the l»iu and the appearance 
of the offender before the dread tribunal. 

The Veluu-gevichtc had three methods of procedure - tin sum- 
Injury, the secret, and tho op*>u. The summary course was only 
followed when ,tm offender was caught in the uH of commission, or 
in endeavouring to t-HCajie; and then only when three of the 
initiated happened to bo present. Such cases, it must be evident, 
cotild very rarely occur: lint wdien they did. the daggers of the 
initiated were the instruments of execution. The secret process 
was only adopted when tin; crime was of more than ordinary 
atrocity, and there was a fear of the offender's escape; the tribunal 
woe then sttimuoued in haste, and on proof of tho crime being 
given, sentence of death xFha passed, and communicated to all the 


in an orchard. No 0110 was allowed to wear' armour or.carry arms 
in the tribunal, and the rules of tho associatiou required that the 
tribunal-long, who was always of the rank of nobility, and the’ 
assessors, ♦ho formed the jury, should be sober and free from 
anger. The judge, or tribunal-lord, sat at, the head of a Uhls,-* on , 
which were placed a halter and a naked sword; and on his right 
and loft stood the clerks, tho assessors, and as many of the initiated ■ 
as chose to he present, all bare-headed, The, accusation having t 
been read, witnesses wore called in support of it, and the accused 
had the jirivilege of calliug whom’ho chose" fot*liix vindication.. 
The-assessors appear to Wve decided by a majority of voices, and if 
the- sentence was a capital one, the offender was hanged upon the 
spot, and Ills name, crime, and sentence recorded jn what was 
called the ‘‘Blood Book.” If he was one of too initiated,’he'Was 
hanged seven feet higher than usual, as being the greater criminal. 

If the accused had pot snrrenffwed, all the initiated were set iu 
pursuit of him, and w/iuj tag up be was hanged oil the nearest treej* 
w itlmut further ccrepmoy nr ifoiay, 

At the ronimeiKssipenf of the fifteenth century, tho jurisdiction 
of the Velnn tribunals extended oyer all (ienityny. BnV, like alt 
similar institutions, they at lpugtji liocame corrupted, and wore 
made subservient to private inti-rests and piujsioitK. Various attempts 
were made iu the sixteenth century to reform them, but without, 
success; and having outlived tire social state fn which they had 
their- rise, they became hu evil and a nuisance.. The civil reforms 
of the Kmpcror JJlaximilian did much to render tlieiu obsolete; and 
though they were "never formally tiholishcd, they gradually sunk into 
insignificance and desuetude, and towards the end of the sixteenth* 
century became a thing of the pari. Their pow or aud influence w ere 
at their zenith at the cnwuiieu/swrtcnt of the fifteenth century ; tho - 
middle period of their history, when Urn Kmpcror Jiupert ordered 
the decisions which declared and defined the privileges el' tho 
emperor u'ilh respect, to these tribunals to he collected; aud this is 
the earliest, accredited source li-oin which a knowledge of the Vehm 
laws and methods of procedure can he derived. ’ 

flic power and influence which the Vulim courts possessed in the 
fifteenth century is proved*by the citation of poweriul nobles, and 
oven sovereign princes, in 1410, the ithinegravc was summoued 
Igifnre 1 ,he’secret trihoonl of Nortlernau; in IMS, tho Elector 
I’alaiiiie was cited to appear before a Yelim cmnt, aud with 
difficulty escaped condemnation; and in i luff the Duke of Saxony 
was compelled to appear und defend himself. Mute the tribunal of 
Limburg. The Duke of Burenin also was cited to. appear before 
the tribunal of WuhlOck, on the charge of depriving uuo (sri&par ot 
the ollicc of chief huiitsiuan, whic-li was hereditary in Ins family;. 
of hav iug destroyed bis castle of Torringen, licateu. lys servants, and • 
seized his.hounds; aud wiiu having robbed ttic said tiaspar’s wife 
of her jewels aud other property. The duke appealed to -the 
Umperor ferigisuiuud, who declined to iuterfere; ami Hading it 
accessary to answer the eluugo, he luvd recourse t<! the artful 
expedient ot causing himself to he initiated iu some other Vehm 
court, und thereby acquiring the privileges of membership, which 
obtained him more lenient treatment th.-ui he would otherwise have 


initiated, thousands of whom were immediately mi the offender^ 
trail. Tim mote usual method was to cite the offender to appear 
before vbe tribunal of the district iu which lie resided, tailing iu 
which a lino of thirty shillings, a much larger sum in that day than 
at present, was recorded against him ; if he did not nppcar to the 
socoad summons, the fine was doubled; ami if the third was equally 


unsuccessful, the offender was outlawed. Tlic plea of un.ivoidahle 
absence was alwayh admitted, tin. impediments rccognisrel by the 
Yehtu laws being sic.knens, Mii -th ;aoniue,nt, pilgrimage, tiie public 
service, lawful absenee from tho country, aud unavoidable delay 


upon the way to the tribunal. 

jn romanoes and dramas the Volim' tribunals arc always repre¬ 
sented a* being held iu gloomy vaults, but in reality only one 
instance is recorded of a Vphiu tribunal being held underground, 
yifijHjpb wap at Hsinbyrg; and in the majority of eases they were 
hold ip tine opsy air, in Dotation of the pagan Germans, a» 
zw«‘ d by Tatfitu*. I* is probable that they generally mot in 
wlfore they would, btrseoure ffeni .observation; , 
** tftilffiftrt held in the' 


received. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century, wc find the Vehm 
tribunals rising superior to tho prejudices of the age, aud boldly 
supporting the cause of a man aroused of sorcery agaiust tho highest 
powers of the empire. The accused was a citizen of fitorlitz, named 
IV(Her, aud a member of the Vehm society; for the crime alleged ' 
uguiuHt him he was egjtelled from the town, and Ids property con-, 
Jiscated. • Having vainly appealed to the chancellor of the empire 
and to the pope, Weller resolved to bring the matter before a Vehm 
tribunal, amt the magistrates of Worlitz. were cited to appear before 
.that of Brachvl. Uorlitz having lieen exempted front foreign juris* 
diction by the cm pure)*, the snagistrates appealed to tW King of 
Bohemia,, who attempted to.mediate; hut his interference was dis¬ 


regarded, and Jhc burgomaster and town-uouuuil, failing to apiwor 
before the tribunal, were outlawed, The diet of Bohemia and Dio 


Landgrave of Hesse both offered their mediation, hut the Veiny- 
ieriekte would ig>ar of nothing but the reversal of Weller’s sentence. 
The emperor flayny interfered for the protection of ritirlite, and. 
W«B$r,<liffd jni&Wfe .wiflfottk obtaining Ws. property, bat 

W '^y&v 



TOUTING IN • IRELAND. IN 1 8 5 4. 


That portion of Ireland lying to the south and on either hand of 
the point at which onr last article concluded haring been described 
and illustrated in previous numbers of tliis periodical, we hare 
now to- invite the reader to commence with us a rapid glance 
at some of the more remarkable features of what may he called the 
Shannon district/ beginning with the central point of tourist 
departure for such exploration, namely, Athloue, an important 
trading town- and military station, on the Shannon, which here 
separates Leinster and Connaught, and the counties of 'Westmeath 


' -T • 1’tt ' ’ 

Shannon at the place of the anoiont fold, rendered famous by the 
desperate encounter upon it between the army of King James, 
under St. Kuth, and King William’s soldiers/ under Ginkell, in 
1601, was pulled down a few years ajfo/ and repuoed by the 
presout graceful structure. The harraoks, adjoining the castle, can 
acoommodate 267 artillery, 692 infantry, and 107 horte; and there,, 
is an armoury of 16,000 stpnd of arnjs. Of numerous monasteries, 
’scarcely anf remains exist; probably they were destroyed 
some of the many sieges, the most memorable of which oocUfted id/ ;) 



UANeThOAN CONVENT, GALWAY.—tfSAWN BY MAHOSY. 


and Eoeoommon. The castle is of "great antiquity, but in perfect 
wpair, strengthened with additional fortifications, souio yeiy recent. 
{jjjge.Athlone was the chief pass from Leinster to Connaught ; and 
V ■.*#»'niter the settlemert of the Anglo-Normans, became one of 
'W*»;|haftr- strongholds. Of theapoient walls portions remain; ni«l the 

'■ ’ . 11 , i s<juaje tower of Elisabeth’s time, wv pulled down 

” Yeral rdios are still preserved, one being 


of 0eB#»> d$ Ginhcli at the siege in 
!Aed -bfidae of Athlone. which spanned* the 



of'the «p 
gelerafty-rirodifsi 


* 

tlie Revolution, when in ten days Oinkell, in taking a portion of 
the towq which held out for James, expended 12,000 cannon-balls, 
600 shells, many tons of stone-shot, and fifty of powder; the loss 
of the defenders being 1,200. In 1667 the citadel was stmek by* 
lighting when 260 barrels of powder, 10,000 ■ charged- hand- 
grenades, besides other oorabustibles, exploded, destroying nearly - 
the whole of,the town. Besides the church of the RstabBsfcmrirt/' 
and several Roman Catholic chapels, Athlone oontainrBijitiste' 
Primitive aid Wteleyan Me^lsto^hapeiii TheW«enbiMsft|, 




T^;lXJtC£p^T£D MA<iAZ0fg OF ART. 


buildings weuthy of particular notice. Immediately above the. a literary turn, in taking the Shannon route to the West, is the- 
town, the Shannon expands into Lough Keel, on which a regatta is opportunity ft affords of visiting the scenery of%c ever-alluring 
held in. iuenat. the landing-place on one of the islands being “ Deserted Villageand we cannot now resist the desire of pty ?i * 
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On- the direcUdne to Cbiiway them are few tilings to oftcst us 
between Athlowrand Billimtsloe. except the fine viaduct ever the 
Suck, Harass which the train passes. Ballinnsloe is a town of con¬ 
siderable sine, partly in County ltoremmnon, but chiefly in County 
Galway, containing ■ sonic hnudsomc buildings, and remarkable fin 
the .great fair held from the 5th to the blit of October, the hlrgesf 
Cottle mart in the kingdom, attended from ail parts of Croat Britain 
and the Continent, (iarbitily, seat of Lord Clauoart.v, in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the town (his lordship is proprietor). is iioautifnlly 
laid out, and the house contains some fine pictures, and free access 
is generously granted to both. The rains of u rustic, of great 
strength in Elizabeth's time, arc situated on the Kosrommon side of 
the Sack, and the fosse and several flanking towcis remain. Four 
miles from tiallinaslne is the village of AngHvim, remarkable fioni 
the battle on the adjoining fields of lCiloomniadau in 16b l, between 
Janies and William, when the former was totally routed, and St. 
Kntli, lus general, killod. lluwcvcr, the point from which tlio 
tourist plioulri start fur the oeenc of this great and derisive conflict 
isAtliloue; and it lias been tlio cause of much woidcruieat with 
some that Mr, Creasy did not give ibis hand-to-hand fight 
precedence to the battle of Oivey. A part of' tile ruins of 
Anglirhn Castle can stiii be traced and in lii ■ village i.iv a 
ciiurch, chape), and small Methodist ineotiag-hiuoic. 

Tile next ohjeot of interest we iniet is Kilemmel, a village where 
a monastery for Franciscan friars.was toundod about Uibh Nrally 
the entire shell of this most beautiful structure remains, A little 
farther on wWeoine to Athenry, a village also (host remarkable for 
its anoieilt buildings, of which the castle, built in the thirteenth 
century by the Do Boriningham family, is the most pi rfe.-tly pre- 
servcrl. The Dominican Alibey is, perhaps, one of the finest ec h- 
siastieal ruins in the whok; country. 

Besides the castle and its religious houses, the whole town 
retains a great portion of its wall, ami oci of its ancient cask 1 ! tied 
gatowajs. The former, which is of (onsidcrahle lu ml 
thickness, is defended at intervals by round towers 
strength. 

We have now almost arconipli.-dicd our journey to f iai near 
the seventh mile-post from which wo pass ihe ruined lent 
Dcrrydnnnejl: and flow about the twenty lint, we see. (Iminunc 
Castle, built by the great Kart of Clamieardo. The splendid swi, el 
bridge at Lough Athnlia. said to he tlio largesl in tlio world, next 
arrests attention, when the tourist finds himself beiim the mag¬ 
nificent railway terminus and lintel of the ancient “city of tlio 
tiibes,” the. proverbially Spanish aspect of which will lie readily 
recognised from the two little sketches subjoined, with w lu-h we 
clone our penciling!-, for the present. 


S.H L K - I) K A 1 A T,; 


‘ASSAGES ()F A LIFE, 

IIY A WAYV.UU1H. 


SxtnoTn dill any onebegin life with a smaller share of w in idly goods, 
and at tlio Gaum time richer blessings of hope, health, and a bright 
future than 1 did. 1 certainly did feel »■ kind of oppression eouie 
over mflf as I reflected that l liad taken this important step without 
eonntltipg my motlier and father; but Dint was a feeling that 
weighed na at# only when I wjs alone, and my dear little wife did 
not lea,vn fat often, 

■ I hfal a good deal of work to do «t homo, Tlio -Magazine 

used my articles occasionally, and the paper was regular in its pay¬ 
ments awl ito requirements. When tea was cleared uwav, site would 
draw tip her work-table near to me, or take a book. (Sometime# I 
wottld read to her. ' I h|d much to do, to prepare myself for the 
"Va ptmiffy ftai. 1 had to study and regd, my stock of 
tothor scanty on the whole. 1 saw at onae 
dlwf'faa^i to be learnt, and 1 set to work in earnest to 


*a« the second Sunday after oar marriage.Mr. Ellis 



- as T at present must call liiiu, was with him. Oharlft looked tcry 
pale and thin, The.quifit sacrifice lie had faade hod preyedUpon 
him. He shook me warmly.by the hand, and tried to looksmllihg, 
but it was loo numb of an effort, l’resently, however, lie was 
hotter, and when Edith chatted with him,"and gave him his toa, 
and ealled him dear Charles, ho was soon himself again, full of 
spirits, life, and talk. He made us laugh before he had. done, 
and quizzed my wifi; because she was so shy of showing her ftifootiou 
for me.before company, . 

Our way of life was humble, because we were poor and 'knew it. 
Luckily T fell into no bad habits in those days. -My home.wifa. 
everything to me, and no sooner was my work done than I flew 
hiuae to delight myself in the sunshine of Edith’s smile, Tilings ■ 
went on tolerably well for about n year. I lived abstemiously, but 
wail enough for my taste. I, even saved a little, becauso I knew it 
would bo wanted. . * 

At. the end ol our first year of love and happiness I became 
the father of a boy, and we ealied him Charles. When I showed 
Ihe infant in fils namesake for the*first lime, I saw his Bp* 
quiver. , 

“God bliss ymi, child I” lie’ said in a murmuring tone; “ ns lung 
ay I live, you ahull never waul a father.” v 

llis health was much injured by hits severe study ; ami when lie 
knew tli.it all was i iglit, and that Edith and her child were well, lie 
l-ailc ns adieu, i.ml went down to spend a month or so, during the 
lung Yiir.itinn, with ids mother and sisters. "We saw.him depart with 
regret; but as wo believed Die journey noncs.-ary to liis healths we 
were hound to ho glad. 

I had concealed from Charles, and 1 believe 1 was wron^to do so, 
that the os-ponses of this period had for the first time placed me in 
debt. O.'ilvy had vestured my mother's watch to mo, and already 
it bad gone again io meet the demands made upon me, When 
Edith wont out fir her first walk with me, T had scarcely a penny 
left. I went down to tlm office that evening and obtained a small 
advance. 

With this in my pocket 1 began work anew. I hail a few guild 
looks, nud I vend hard. I had projected a work on a popular 
subject, which required, however, rfffercueo to innny books, and I 
applied for admission to the British Museum. By the favour of 
the publisher of my magazine, 1 ohtaiued it at once, nail l mode 
•i ijoinl of going there three days a-wcok, mil looting materials for my 
volume, which I fiimly relied on selling. 

Oh, those were happy days indeed. My dear little wife was so : 
proud ami joyous and light-hearted, especially when she could 
show her infant to in .other, who, like nil grandmother#, Wit 
uppi from Junto Eve down, was in raptures with the ohild, 
wed ■- except Dial its mouth and eyes ami nose were, 
.lifli-icm on) tint it was a buy- -flint it was the very image of. 
Edith. 

About tide time I bud an offer made me, which, promising an- 
addition of ten or fifteen shillings it-week to my income, I gladly 
accepted. As few of my renders are among tile initiated, I must 
explain my new duficH rather clearly* AH tlio leading Sunday 
pa I icvs copy the police nqiorts from the moruijg journals, except on 
Hat mlay, when, in the competition for news, they pay for the reports 
to lie mude for them, thus forestalling the Monday morning publi¬ 
cations. Now it appeared that the -- —— had had a difference 
with the man who supplied the copy usually, There jwaa only 
one reporter at this office, who had a monopoly of all the papers. 

The.—, howdvur, declined his copy, and I was requested to 

attend on Saturday and supply the deficiencies, 

{ went. 1 fouucl myself in quite a new nud changed atmosphere. 

It was a tainted and imsoher one. * 1 associated at once with men of 
a different character from what I had been used to. To write my 
report I went to a public-house. I found myself’among detectives, 
witnesses, ofiioeraof the court, from- whinn at this early st%e of my 
career I was obliged to ask information. !wrote my report, and 
then drank without eating. I took down the dopy to the office, 
but I .peat more money tban it could bring me in. • Ter! IWWt 
. heme that night in, a state which alarmed my wife.. I toffat oWfTt, 
’Bht I was getitle as a lamb. 1 haw Aeird of 
■using their, wives under euoh circumshjnogjfi ; but f 'tiaiifciSil' 
to say I was never guilty of such disgrtjbifajl brutality. - > 




THB ILLUSTRATED MAGA250CE OP ART. 
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THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 

' . .. . • ,, . . ™! 

Is there not a proVerb that says a go jet story cannot be told too went tire ram—his golden flecoo glittering in the bright rays of the 

often? 1 thought BO. Well, encouraged by that proverb we are snu—and took his course towards tho cast; the buy, however, 

about to tell a very otfl story hove. ‘ alone preserved, for, as they crossed the strait which divides Europe 

Once npon a time there lived in beautiful Thessaly a king and from Asia, poor Helle fell into tho sen -an accident which neods no 

queen named Athamas and Nephele, They were hlcasod with other confirmation than tho fact of that strait ever afterwards bo’rng 

toto children, a boy and a girl. Aftor awhile Athamas grew weary called the Hellespont. A^for tho youth Phryxus, he readied the 



BAS-llEIilJW BKI'liHSENTJNO rilBYXIM A.Vu 111,ILK O.V Tilt! ItAM IVI rig »IJE UOklim PLfiJfcE. 


of Ids. spouse, put her away, and took another. Kings and 
emperors since that period have . .casiimiilly copied his example— 

“ Sigh no more; la.';, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever; 

■ ‘ One foot in sen'and one on lend, 

To one tiling constant never." 

- , On account of their stepmother, poor hapless Nephele trembled 
for her children, and, sought diligently for some moans qf effecting 
tfceir escape, Heronry—like a true knight of chivalry, or rather 
lftt» it truly classical divinity as he was—oaruo to' her help, gave 
her « ram with a golden fleece, on whit* she plaoed her darling 
ehildren. tnMdBg, With .nil the fond trustfulness of * womsiu’s 
heart, that the ram jm^d oenvey them to a plae* of safety. Off 

'Tflfc " **>'■• 


kingdom ni Colchis »u the eastern short: of the Buxine, was hos¬ 
pitably received by fetes, the king of tho country, sacrificed the 
ram tot.Jupiter, and gave the skin to his new friend. So'the 
golden fleece was plaoed in a conseoyatcd grove, and a dragon, which, 
was never known oven to wink, kept watch and ward over the 
precious treasure. ‘‘Lies,’’ says the Spanish proverb, “have 
short legs”—hut truths hayo uncommonly long.ones. The stay 
of tiro golden fleece spread far and wide. Tedfle regarded it, some 
with doubt, some with strong belief, some os a dream of the poets, 
and some as the subtle enigma of the mystics—it was to them as 
the lost Atalautis, which pimled the minds of philosophers In after 
.years. WSht oofllA any young man of spirit, ahddaring do better 
to attest his seat and Oourage than go in search of this golden 
treasure --tfcim kbdnwdfcui 'fleece t 1 ''' Who .can’ ’’'Wonder 







chivalric Jason, Hercules, Theseus, Orpheus, and Neater, the' 
heroes and demhj|9# of Greece, should flook together, and in adven¬ 
turous brotherhood take wAter in the Argo, and with oara propel 
'the vowel—for masts and sails were yet as-things unknown—to 
Colchis t ' Who can feel surprise that the hero Jason should over- 
come every difficulty that was thrown in his way ? sltonld calm the 
hftufen-fjoted bulls, whose snort was like the heat of a furnace, 
should make them gentle as so many “sacking doves,'’ and put the 
chinned yoke .over their nocks 1 WBo can wonder that when the 
‘dragon’s teeth were sown, ami a goodly crop of nruied men sprang 
Up and rnshed on Jason, he should dexterously fling a stone into their 
midst and set them fighting one another till there was nut one 
left? Who but can readily suppose that with the certainty of 
chloroform he should send thu ever-watchfnl dragon fast asleep, 
and seize upon the golden fleece, which had cost him so much 
trouble ? Wiio can wonder at all this, when they recollect that the 
beautiful Medai, as potent In sorcery as she was beautiful in 
appearance, had aided him to gain*the triumph? Nobody can 
wonder at it—not one-nor that Medi a fled away with Jason to 
Thessaly the beautiful. 

As to wdiat the story means —it may Is;, that if stripjied of all its 
glory, and seen in open daylight, this Argonautic expedition was 
.nothing more than a piratical invasion, the rich spoils of 4liiii 
gave rise to the idei of the Golden Fleece ; but, however this 
may he, certain it IS, that a skilful artist lnw embodied the 
beautiful old story in as beautiful a bas-relief, of which we lien: 
present a spirited engraving. 


* SUl’J*:K8T1TIOXS CONNECTED WITH OEMS. 

It is curious to reflect., when gazing nt the brilliant wares in a 
modern jeweller's shop window, that a time existed when such a 
display of varied coloured gems, of gold and silver ornaments, 
instead of conjuring up thoughts of fashion and festivity, of bridal 
morn a , ball-nights and birth-day presents, would probably ba'c 
aroused a host of pirtiubid associations, in which sorcery and sick¬ 
ness,'poison and the evil-eye, would by turns predominate, and the 
liveliest fnnfty have been tlie choice of periapt or counter-charm. 

Then—for every gem bad its genii, every precious stone some 
ocult power—instead of studying fashion or his taste, the purchaser 
would hare had respect to sioret tendencies--his hopes, his fears, 
the 1 terror that came by nigtit, the pestilence that walked abroad 
at noon-day, and would have bought his jewellery loss ns an 
ornament than as a spell. 

Chronology throws no light on the birth of this belief in the 
magical properties of gems ; research only deepens the idea of its 


lands, and the incident only.proves how wide-spread was the beliei 
in these mystic agencies. , 

A little lateT there, occurs a striking instance ip the Hebrew 
annals of the oracfrlar power attributed'to precious stones, in the 
supernatural evidence of the Uyim and Tkvmmim. glowing Ih tlie 
gurus of the Jewish high-priest’s pectoral, divination by means of 
wkieli is frequently alluded to, and to which appeal was made under 
various solemn circumstances by kings and great men. Here wC 
probably see the prototype of a belief existing era after era iu. 
human history, surviving in this country to comparatively j|it<ideni 
times, in the magic crystal of Doctor Dee, and only fading out with 
the extending light of the liberal sciences, wherewith the soul of 
man is beautified. 

Hereafter we shall come'to the presumed virtues of some of the 
gems employed in adorning the miraculous breast-plate of the Jew¬ 
ish hierophant, and ns these reputed properties were believed to 
be imbibed by the wearer, and to endow him with their secret 
influences, wo may imagine how its ^splendent glory, full of solemn 
associations, of ocult power, and a divine mystery, graven with the 
mimes of their tribes, and flashing up to heaven, as it is expressly 
said, in memorial of tlTcrn, must havouiddcd personal awe to priestly 
vonerntioh, and have affected the deeply superstitious minds of the 
Jewish pe pie. 

We read that the Egyptians, Persians, Arabs, and Hindoos re¬ 
garded precious stoles “if not as spiritual creations, at least a 
abode- with which spiritual influences were associated, aud gave to 
c.ieh its tutelar spirit or guardian genii, lienee the Arabs wore 
gems set in Afgie gold bound on their arms to defend them iSfeu 
demons, and hone" in more recent tilths the Asiatics had the blades 
of their scimitars engraved w ith a text from the Koran, with the 
figures wn uglit in gold or silver or in marquetry with small gems. * 

The Greeks and Romans, in like manner, found a presiding deify 
for every gem, and thus Proserpine claimed Mark agate, red Mars 
the blood-stone, Apollo the sapphire, and Bacchus the purple 
amethyst. 

Gems were regarded ns so precious by the Hindoos, that the very 
" ids were accused of stealing them ; and Christina in his childhood 
w.is said to have purloined one from Trasena. What wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the exhibition of gelfis should have entered largely into the 
pharmacopeia of these mystic periods of human science, or that men 
should have hoped by contact with them to elicit their snppo cd 
healing virtues, or by their simple presence to escape contagion. 

. In a learned treatise on Hindoo medicine, we find gold, silver, 
diamonds, aud pearls playing a very important part in their pre¬ 
scriptions, but it is evident that these costly medicaments were only:, 
necessary to the constitutions of rich men, for the sage, after giving' " 
a prescription of gems for the diseases of n king, adds another of 


antiquity, and shows it to have obtained from the earliest periods 
of human history of which we havo any record. 

Tint dusky father of the elrarcl^Tortullian, unable to trace*the 
origin of their use, or the discoverer of their presumed medical 
and mysterious qualities (of at least bestowing the meretricious 
charm of ornament on the fair wearers of them), boldly advances, 
not a* an hypothesis, but ns a fiict, that in those days, when there 
were giants on the earth, and angels visited the daughters of men, 
those fallen spirits, in order to enhance and preserve the beauty 
that bad captivated them, sought out all secret spells; and brought 
from mines and cuj|| these glittering talismans for good or evil. 

I’liny, re’erriug’w the legend of the Roman poets, makes men 
lgdorant of even the existence of precious stones till the writhing 
bund of Prometlieus, bound by an iron band to Oaucasus, broke 
forth a crystal fragment of the rock, which gave Hie type ofrthe ring, 
and the gem which afterwards adorned ft. 

Yet, long before the Roman poets sang the fable of Prometheus, in 
i*ke days of the swartiiy Pharaohs, wc find evidence of idolatrous and 
(forbidden superstitions in connexion with jewels. Why else, when 
iJfAOCb purified his lousehold from all the strange gods that were in 
;.tfctilr kanth, did lie also bury with them under tlw oak at Shcohcm 
v tfrh eor-timjs that .xr^re in their ears? 


(that igOWWelitcs bad not yet entered .Mgjfpt,. whore 
'*wyW*#d Bearuh, aud other symbols or images ot 
Rsyti y froil^^i ouB, partly from superstitions motives, 
.] wttndessd -through the border- 


si tuples for those of (icople in general. 

It has been suggested, that the primitive me of gems in medicine 
was probably as muc.li with the view of propitiating the spiritual 
power associated with them as from any intrinsic holding properties, 
of their own. The Indians, however, laid great stress upon these pro-' 
lierties in disposing’of their (twirls from the Persian gulf, arid dia¬ 
monds from Goleonda ; hut as nearly nR the precious stones were 
brought finmjniiia, commercial policy might have mingled slightly 
with professions! zeal, and have tinctured their representations to 
other eastern nations, who purchased gems,.mid used them medici¬ 
nally, as remotely as the times of the Persian Magi. 

The diamond, ruby, sapphire, coloured agates, onyx, crystals, . 
jaspers, aud cornelians, as well as the rare opalescent sapphire, 
with pearly-like reflections that I’liny speaks of, and which 
partook in itself of all flic virtues of the rest, wore brought from 
Mia, Upper Egypt had, it is said, its mountains of emeralds, the 
islands of Crete and Candia their sacred agates, aud in Lombardy 
the poplar’s wept amber, which, though not oUhem, has ever kepi in 
the company of i/mn, and lias been used for the same purpose# of 
health And ornament. ' 4 ' 

Gold, alto, though not coming under the head of oUr Subject, Si 
yet H6 blended with it, that without much irregularity we tmty 
be Slkwed to observe, that 4 anciently claimed almost as lsfgCAn 
fimiftrat of superstitious veneration as the gems for which it itsh 
Always tonwi. as the setting. Mef bf 'the 
-wera’aippews, that gtfld f hi t&b ’vrst' AMi c'ctidn of tits 


element, no doubt sanctified tliia metal in every land where the 
knee was bowed tc Baal ; hence, it was not only used for molten 
images, but served to enolose graven ones,' and whs Hue If supposed 
to he endowed with healing qualities, and witl^p protective power. 
Ttisjalone will account for its appearance in rings, chains, bracelets 
and earrings at a period when such things were regarded, not as 
ornaments, but as amulets, and symbols of rank and power ; it was 
with this intention that it figured in the hoartshaped bulla Of the 
Romans, and was suspended, as late as the childish days of 
Dr. Johnson, i» the English coin called trn ‘‘ angel,” round the 
necks those patients who received the royal touch, the efficacy of 
which would have been very doubtful if unaccompanied by this 
sigel of pure gold 1 

In no ono thing; perhaps, is tho growth of human nature so 
distinctly marked as in the enlargement of tho*roasoniiig faculties. 
In those twilight-days-of the world’s history to which our subject 
refers, when men sat down like children in the dusk, and spite of 
the great side-lights slanting on thorn, frightened themselves with 
shadows—the powers of the imagination appear to have ls-on in a 
state of the most intense activity, while the reasoning principles 
were only partially developed, and the few great heads in posses¬ 
sion of them ruled the rest, not in tin; modern sense of intellectual 


mythology 'represent the god Ot»ph, or good geni 
Christiana regard them a* the type of Asinodiaj and 
that one of these precious stones,' engraved with an a 


that one of these precious stones,' engraved with an eagle, 
flics named beetles, has not only the qualities Moufot has .qudtoqj 
but that it also averts hail and bad weather, properties whieh 
Ambrqsitts also affirms of it. • ‘ ’ 

The emerald made a part of the rich merchandise which the 
Syrians imported to the sea-bound Tyre, and glittered,no doubt 
upon the finger, or in the'bracelet, or lay secreted upon the breasts 
of many a merchant prince and sea captain, as Wei! as amongst the 
talismans of the landowner - a spell to calm the tempest, «fid 
ward off the insect spoilers from the summer fruits and harvest. 

Gerard Legli, in his “ Aceedens of Armory : Imprinted at 
London, in Flete State, within Temple liarre, at the Sign of the 
Hondo and Starre, by Richard Tottlo, a.i>. 1508," remarks of the 
emerald (or scriptural smaragdo) that “ Ecclesiastes, in comjnenda ; 
tion thereof, maketli the comparison, that as the myrth of music 
romforteth the spirits, so the muaragile comfortcth the sight, by 
which tlie heart receiveth joy ”—a scriptural allusion to the eastern 
belief that this gem cleared the vision and helped against illusions. 
It was doubtless with this impression (insisted on when Pliny 
wrote) that we find the Emperor Nero, at the spectacles and 


superiority, huts with an iron sceptre, as serfs and slaves. All 
things, therefore, that tended to enwrap tho multitude in tho think 
darkness of ignorance, to mystify and terrify them, were so many 
veils between reality and the fables, which bowed them in the 
veriest slough of superstition, and rendered their numerical and 
pl^pical strength timid and helpless in the hands of their intelligent 
tyrants, save as they led the gjay, in mystic pillars of fire, or clouds 
of smoke, with gorgeous ceremonies or solemn rites of magic. 

. Prom the beginning there has lasen no such engine of power in this 
world as superstition, nnd no superstition so fatal to the intellectual 
and moral growth of mankind as that which hid its malignity, like 
the spear of Bacchus, with the leaves and flowers of religion. Only 
the priests of Egypt were allowed to heal the sick ; the knowledge 
of medicine, like all other knowledge, was in tlioir hands; and do 
order to heighten the effect of their power over mind and body, 
magic made a part of their religion as well as-of, the mystery of 
Icechcraft. Even the wandering Arabs,-who, it is said, had some 
skill in tho application of plants and minerals to me licine, affected 


th^tres of old Rome, using a large emerald os the frequenters of 
the opera-house and theatres of our times do their lorgnettes; bat 
the modem use of given glasses, to refresh the optic nerve and 
assist the sight, proves Imw much of fact lay hidden in the fable of 
its virtues. But its effect on the serpent tribe was exactly the 
revetse; for it was believed in the East, that if a snake or serpent 
fixed his eyes "fin the green lustre of this transparent stone, it 
immediately became blind; when we add to the former as good as 
proven quality, that it comforted the vital spirits- -sotwrote the 
natural historians of the times—increased riches, and made the 
wearer prevail in play, wo think an excellent case has been made 
out to account for the popularity of .the sea-green gem', which slipne 
in the second row upon the breastplate of the Jewish high-priest, 
and remains to this day ope of the most precious in the regalia^' 
of kings. 

Yet ip comparison with the potent diamond, which Pliny prettily 
thinks should grow nowhere but in a mine of gold, though he owns 
it is a miracle to find it there, the spells of the emerald become few 


a knowledge of magic in their practice of it; and the same super¬ 
stitions inoculated the Greeks, and subsequently the Romans. 

When we remember the relation in which Greece stood to Egypt, 
it could scarcely have happened otherwise. Eighteen hundred ami 
fifty-six years n.e., we find Inaehusthe Phoenician founding Argos. 


and insignificant. Not even the wild legouds of oriental super¬ 
stition could have ascribed to this genii-guarded gem more various 
and mysterious influences than did the western nations of Europe 
through the long night of intellectual darkness th it followed the 
destruction of the Roman empire, and continued till the dawn of 


, Three hundred years nearer the Christian era, (lenrops bail peopled 
Attiea with Egyptians; and in 1493 n.c., Cadmus built Thebes 
upon the model of the Thebes of Egypt, and introduced, with the 
alphabet, her gods and superstitious. What wonder, then, thnt 
we find the amulets and talismaus of the East--the ilijs, the 
scarahams, and sacred hieroglyphics, engraved on l ings, or worn 
suspended from the neck, or fashioned into necklaces-in constant 
use amongst the early Grecians? The stones of which there 
amulets were formed, and on which these images were graven, 
were always chosen with reference to their own reputed virtues; 
and the fact that the majority of the fine engravings of antiquity 
are executed in oornolian, speaks to tho lover of siuh lore of more 
than the aptitude of the stone for tho art of the graver, and 
exhibits, in the frequency of its use, a pleasing trait of these 
antique people in their domestic relations, though shaded with the 
mask of superstition; for it we-- supposed to appease anger, and 
make peace and love reign ,ln boos;holds that wqre unhappily the 
scene of strife and hatred. 

The virtues of .the scarab, worn as an amulet, were so numerous, 
that Moufet tells us we should scarcely believe them, if we could 
not put faith in What Pliny says: “ Inasmuch as a scaralncu.^ 
■ carved- on au emerald is a certain remedy against ail poisons 
par is it only efficacious in such cases, hut of infinite service worn 
ring, when any one wishes to, obtain an audience of a king or 
fetaWBOTto Jfcjffi# wan- But Pliny is not talking ot the scarab, 
xjifi'ipi, ope of those sea-green emeralds, growing 

- $ 3 umg^' ,tjj$ iq ..that island of Upper Egypt that, Hutareh 

warn »r :Ww» for by ttqwat* which in Vgnfr* 


the Reformation. 

Precious above all other natural bodies, its value was further 
enhanced by the spiritual influences imputed to it, and which pro¬ 
mised tlie fin tunate possessor immunity from almost every ill that 
flesh is heir to. It insured, the wearer loug life, rendered-him 
invincible, and drove av-ay those vain imaginings that set men 
beside themselves, dispelled vain fears, resisted witchcraft, and , 
tested conjugal fidelity; borne on the left nhouMtr, says Dis- 
corides, "it hath virtue against ehidings and strifes of enemies,”, „ 
and, better still, made peace in the domestic circle. At its touch, ^ 
the magnet lost its power of attraction, nnd diseases, though they :JL 
had baffled every other mode of treatment, vanished. It was an t '? 
antidote to poison; though, on the other haud, Paracelsus tells 
us that the powder of tlie diamond was so Itiid that no remedy 
could correct its venom! No wonder that the Persian kings wore 
gems upon tlioir foreheads, when the very possession of them not 
opiy conveyed the knowledge of wealth- and grandeur,, but, was 
supposed to -endow the wearer with supernal power! The Store 
and Mortimers, and Hunts and Roskilis, of those days must have 
driven a pretty complex business ; physios, astrology, magic, and a 
knowledge of irons, must have entered largely into the mqtfiia of 
their trodwexaftf The matter, the mounting,ethe figure—no* only 
for amulets, but the inqp>potent talisman graven at some particular 
moment of ,||me, and when a certain star was, to the aeoeildantor 
certain pi&ncts in conjunction, and the whole finished with super- ^ 
sUtious ritoi wjBWK^ee—must,,h|rB gfamw mysterious stole.’:,;,;;, 
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TItE TOWERS OF DUNKIRK AN-D SARAGOSSA. 


Tm'towers represented in the accompanying engravings are 
assuredly set of f&e sjirae origin^ fur they were erected at different 
epochs, and their nreliiteotnre is very dis-itullnr. They are con- 
neoted, however, by a popular ceremony, which is celebrated in 
both places—the procession of the giants, which is ropfesentod in 
both illustrations. The sole difference consists in the costume of 
the effigifes wliieh figure as the lieroes of the fPh\ At Dunkirk 
thp giants are always threo in number, supposed to represent" 
other and sour, and w ear helmets and coats of mail j ut Saragossa 


claimed for the. Dunkirk file, on the ‘ ground that'a similar ewe- 
mony is observed gt Douay, which ia shown 6y documentary evi¬ 
dence still in existence to have been instituted in 1S80, “in Ttdbout 
of God and all the- celestial conrt, and of Monseigneur St. Morand 
(the patron eaiut of Douay), to whom thanks are to be given for the 
taking and keeping' of this town by the French, on the 10th of 
.Tunc.” In 1670, however, the day of celebration was changed to 
the fith of July, in commemoration of the rapture of the town by 
the troops of Louis XIV. Some historians assert that all the 



TUX CLOCK TOWSB AT DUNKIRK. 


the number is also three, hut they wear the turban and flowing 
robei of the Moslem. These gigautio effigies arc lunnod, in both 
eases, of wickerwork, and are always carried, at'Saragossa as well 
IM at Dunkirk, past Hie great clock tower, y 

singular procession scorns to be of Spanish origin, and its 
i into Dunkirk probably took place while Flanders was 
^Spanish domination. At Saragossa it was instituted 
don of the Moors, of which event' it appears to he a 
tion. ‘ A French origin life, however, been 



Flemish ff.tes were introduced by Charles V., who sought by this 
means to uoutralise the dissatisfaction of thdf people by amusing 
them. 

The clock tower at Dunkirk was erected fSeviousiy to 1440, in 
which year it is recorded that the town possessed duly one church, 
and,that -the inhabitants, being desirous of obtaining additional 
.accommodation for worship, erected another, -using the existing 
tower for the porch and for containing tt(| clock. This, etar&wns 
destroyed by fire in 1A58, butthAtower -^s uninjured. -A wk 















THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OR ART. 


church was built subsequently, but at a little distance from the She clock tower of Saragossa is ol later origin than tytt at Don* 
tower. This church, dedicated to St. Eloi, still exists. On the kirk, having been commenced in 1604, and finished in 15111. It 

redemption of Dunkirk by Louis XIV., it was stipulated that all inolines towards the street in a very remarkable manner, reminding 

the towers and belfries should be pulled dowfe to the level of the the traveller of the singular leaning towers of Pisa and Bologna, 

housetops, but the inhabitants of Dunkirk evaded the treaty as The basement is constructed entirely of cut stone, and is perfectly 

regarded the clock tower, by building a little house on it, which perpendicular; it is the superstructure, which is built with brick's, 

served as a temporary landmark to the mariners frequenting the that overhangs tho street,* and looks as if it were about to feD 



IHE CLOCK TOWER AT SARAGOSSA, 


port, , whom the t*nty had deprived of the beacon which bail into it. The bricks on .that side appear as if crushed by the snper* 
hitherto been their guide. incumbent mass, and in seme places,have lost half their thickness. 

It is asserted that on a clear’ day the towers ot Dover Castle can The inhabitants entertain no fear of its fell, for it 'began to lean 

be djpeem*! from the. roof of this tower, which was used by the towards the siftgft, as it is seen at present, very soon after it wag 

fla—tot fc r bis observations, and served MM. Arago and completed, and jbSTnot yielded any farther since. Indeed, durinjg 

Bet for the same purpose when they were determining the raea- the siege of the city by the Frenob, in 1809, a shell burst exactly 

eurement of the Sartos' * over % without at all impairing Its solidity, 
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SELF-DENIALj 

* 

When once I -was in the street, 1 sat clown upon a distant step and 
wept. Then I rose and walked along towards town. As I went, 
I bought 6 basket.' I laid out every farthing I had, in articles of 
food. I bought moat, bread, to, sugar, and other necessaries. 
I purchased a small joint for the next day, and some 'steak for 
supper. With all this 1 sallied-homc, as prond as if I hail really 
done something very wonderful. 

I reached the door, and, as 1 did so, looked up at my window, f 
saw a man’s shadow on tho blind. I almost fell with slmme and 
sorrow. I could have fled and concealed tnysolf for over from their 
sight. I knew it must be the noble Charles Ogilvy. All the past 
flashed before me like a panorama. Would he have lowered her 
uud made her suffer in this way ? 1 was quite sure he would not, 
I felt it was not in his nature. • 

Never before or since have I felt such humiliation. 

But T had repented of my sin, anil I was ready to bear tbe punish¬ 
ment cyithout flinching. * 

I knocked at the door. Mrs Brown opened it to me. 

“ Goodness gracious,” said she, “ what a loml!” 

“Hush!” I replied, “I don’t want her to know. Have you 
got a fire 

“A beautiful fire,” she replied, in a half timid tone, ns if she 
feared my acts were tho freaks of intoxication. 

Now, my good Mrs. Brown, 1 have been noglccting lliat dear 
little wife ot mine, and making a fowl of myself; but never mind, 
that’s all over now. Just come along with me into the kite-lieu.” 
The girl had left about a month, la-cause we could not pay her. 

• “Well to be sure” said Mrs. Brown, as I displayed my riches, 
“this is a treat. The fact is, Mr. Mildmjy, she has neglected 
herself lately. When you are not at home s^e nevct*thiiiks about 
cooking.” 

I almost choked. 1 knew it was because there was nothing to 
cook. But on this point l said nothing, satisfied that my wife having 
kept her secret herself, would he pained indeed if f revealed it. 

“Now, Mrs. Brown," said I, for 1 was rather diffident about 
appearing upstairs suddenly, myself. “ Will you lay the cloth for 
snpjier up stairs. There is Mr. Ogilvy with my wife, owl flu re is 
nothing he likes better than taking a little supper with us.” 

Tho old woman was about to move, wlieu I board (Jhiules <^ihy 
come out on tho landing. 

“J won’t stop to-night,” he said, with ulfoeledcarelessness ; “-s 
lie is out, I will come to-morrow morning, f am anxious to sen 
him after three months of absence. 

“1 am sure he won’t be l >ng,” replied my wife, who in reality 
was overwhelmed with sorrbw ; “lie never stops out -very late.” 

“But it is late,” said Charles, good hnmoiuedly, “anil 1 most 
be off. Good night, Mrs. MHihnay. Good night, baby." 

“Good night, Charles,” replied Edith, slowly. 

“flood night! no such thing,” said 1 popping out of the kitchen. 
“Don’t you smell the steaks? Hero am I broiling away like a 
martyr, to get you a nice hot supper, as our Mary is gone, and yon 
are running away. IIow do you do, old |my ?' 

“Why I thought you were out, Edward,” said my wife, almost 
overwhelmed with surprise, 

“So I havobeen out to market to b« sure,” I roplied cheerfully, 
“lam coming. Only let me wash roy hands, and I will join you.” 

They went into the mow where Mrs. Brown was busy laying the 
cloth, and in a few minutes 1 followed. I shook Charles heartily 
by the baud. 

“My dear fellow,” said I, when we wore alone, “ you have come 
here on a very auspicious evening -auspicious, I mean, in comparison 
with all those of the last three months.” 


Charles looked bewildered. K'lith made signs to me to hold iny 
tongue. But I would not be checked. 1 was determined to speak 
the truth, to nnburdoa my conscience to a friend, and thus have 
support even against myself. I told the whole Mary, of which 
Charles had no. conception. I watched him narrow ly as he listened 
- tu rn®' ffi* lip* were compressed once or twiec convulsively, and 
^ wits fihsjohed. He turned pale aml^Ksfin turns. At 

H n fllM |$r ~Mid, warmly, “to say I am' not grieved at 


what has passed would be to assert that which is nut true ; and I 
have never aoilod my lip* with a falsehood. I heard at the —— 
office that there was something wrong, that you kept rather lgtc 
hours, and T had a hint about Herbert having ymlr place.”. 

I groaned in reply, but said nothing articulate. 

“-Never mind,” continued Charles, cheerfully, “ you only stick 
to work, and all will bo right. They say themselves they will try 
you another month, so that is all right. Nothing is' wanting to 
place yon where you wore, but to keep your own excellent reso¬ 
lutions.” 

From that night I wont no more to my old haunts. But I had a 
rude.battle now to carry on against my difficulties. I had very 
little coining iu, while for q, week or two I was unable to com¬ 
mence my new work. J persevered, however, and the bright smiles 
of my wife were iny -best reward. We contrived as well as we 
ooulil for some time. X worked very hard ; my paper gave mu a 
good deol of work, and I pushed on with my ho -k with increased 
energy. It was impossible quite to conceal our position from 
pliarles, and, nut concealing it, we wore compelled to receive assist¬ 
ance from him. We always, however, made light of our diffienltios, 
anil, above ail, took care to lie cheerful and happy. And we were 
happy. Edith lmd such a joy in her child that no other cares or 
sorrow could touch her while the babe was well. 

At last my book was finished and I left it with a publisher. 
That was a proud day ton ; for it is something to ltivo written a 
book, especially when one feels that it bus been written with care 
anil under the influence of high aspiratious. I was now in a 
very great statu of anxiety. I leave it to the imagination of lily 
reader to Ml nil the dreams that now came to me by day and “by 
night. I could scarcely sleep, I considered that on this work 
depended -ay wiioh future. 

•At tho end of a fortnight X called on Messieurs-. I sent 

in my name. I was requested to walk into a very neat, very 
elegant apartment, where a gentleman asked me to take a chair, 
lie then quietly informed me that lie could give mo no answer just 
yet., he was virv sorry — ” 

“ I hope you will excuse my anxiety," I said rising, and speak¬ 
ing with some little trepidation, for the man before me was oue on 
whose will dependeil the fate of my whole future existence. He 
was a scholar ami a gentleman ; but he win that awfuF thing to an 
author's mind, a publisher. 

“Quite natural, my dear sir,” said the other blandly; “ Iiut we 
have so many manuscripts on hand just now, that the gentlemen 
who n ail fur us are quite unable to keep pace .with them.” 

I returned home, like a very weak personage as I was, with a 

very Beriou.-i fare. I was too young in iny profession not to feel 
overwhelmed with disappointment at the very natural interview*! 
laid hud with the world-renown ell Mr.-. Edith saw it at once. 

“No siti'cess, Edward,” she «»id, with a little sigh, for I had 
promised her so many things—not luxuries, but necessaries. 
“ Well, never mind ; yon must try some one else.” 

II But I have no answer of any kind,” I said, with a mortified look. 

“ No news is good news,” said the little woman, with a jocund 

laugh, tossing the baby into my arms ; “.there nurse that, papa, 
while 1 get the dinner.” 

•I took -the little one, uud ns I sat with it in my arms, very 
unreasonably wished authorship at the bottom of the sea, mused 
ab-ut the philosophy of sweeping a crossing, wondered whether X 
eoidd get a clerk’s place, am), in fact, thought the usual amount of 
nonsense which a disappointed man will think. In reality I ought 
to have bueu very thankful that, with piy youth and inexperience, 
I was aUe to support a wife at all. 

That evening I walked down to the Strand and Ailed on Charles. 
! tahl him my day’s adventnre with a very solemn face.' Qo 
laughed at me. 

“ Yon unreasonable dog, you,” ho said ; “ why, if I get a britf 
in five years after I am called'I shall be satisfied." 

. “ But you have an ineomo," I repliod. 4® 

“ Not ari income to enable me to fight my way at tho bar,” sqid 
he, with.hi* gentle.smile. “I know it well, and I am working 
bard at short-hand. The gallery is the plane for a young anfl 
barrister.” . v .f. 

“Indeed!” I cried; “have you made up your mind to itt” 




oflier, tindntaining loyalty ; in the first, denouncing the ex, cutive 
of kinglypower--in the second, fighting nobly in defenoe of mon¬ 
ody ; tn the fmaet'; njpeaklng with a etern, etrong mice, the came 


American bloO|l,,Bhed by English soldiery, crimsoned the snow in 
tho streets of Boston. , . ■ 

They are both of. them grand subject;*, picturing incidents worthy 
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of the country and the people. ” We propose, as briefly ns may be, 
to tell the stories tliat they illusiratc. 

Who is this, that stands so proudly in, the pressure of tlie 
Governor of Virginia, find compels— -veritably .compels--him to 
sign a commission, as truly as Cromwell swept away the Inixig I’ar- 
1 lament, or Napoleon scattered tlie Conned i.f Fldecs '! Tt is 
Nathaniel Bacon, a young man scarcely tidily, .who lias studied 
law in London, lint nrlio, leaving tlie old country, lias come, to tlie 
colonies, and is “popularly inclined.” He possessed all tho 
•qualities which people mint in a leader-‘‘a eou.plele man,' 
singularly endowed ivit-li a persuasive el(«|ueueft and quickness of 
apprehension. 

Virgiuia - the beautiful land of Sir Walter Raleigh, wh > si L 
beheld it in all its pi inline ; rnndour - Was rodie- 'i) to sore ili-di' s.-:. 
A fatal change had taken place in tlie e-uu.ii tom of the s'.do:; 
aud, betrayed by one in whom tjpiy lent iiliiroD 1 lin lly tie-lnl, 
the ppoplu felt the hard, pici-winr, crippling lendcu. ms i f n 
foreign policy. They had l ( II I'n e, ns free as I lie elk in Inc iidh is 
yet untrodden bythe foot m'mnnjthey had rejop.,1 in dint liiirty, 

■ and with a brisk trade and increasing allluence had iiaiicd with 
shouts of joy aigl blazing bonfires the ic*lor;ilioii of liing Cii.ub-s^ 
II. But then a change (lime. Tin- lil-n-iy tlici had l-'.'-i v. -oito 
he taken from them ; the jrade that had been hii-ik and tliwiim: w. s 
stunted by lh( ?le\iga(ii'n*Lalvs ; die d* ntonmtic t.qph-io-'u s M hicb 
some, of tlieir laws exhibited wore carefully wee-hd out, - cookie 
from among the bailey ; the eiecutivi power was in longer d-pi-edenl 
on tlie will of the p'op'c, l.i.l on that rf a m injeh tlnui. imk ' * 
miles away ; and the, freedom of leligi-ms senliinenl, dean gone I'm- 
ever. Canons, liturgy, and i-.ad; hir-ni took the place of the “old 
ways,” and Vliginhi found t .0 > late ihal lo-r piople had shouted and 
lighted their-bonfires to very little rood ; that tin- promi-es nan of 
a king were not always redeemed; and that old lielnow w’i-d».a 
was as true aud fresh in the k> vcileenili eenlury of the (‘litbH-'u 
era as when Solomon sat on the tlirone of Israel, and that < 0111 - 0 - 
^fiently it would hav.- Inen far wiser not ,n have put their trust in 
princes. 

In onr enlightened age it- seems ;daio-t inc,edible |ba! an;, nine 
ill authority should ix press hi' is,lf as folio,,-.. “Thank ihsl, 
there arc 110 free schools, nor prating - and i hope we shad not 
have Iheiu for tin se hundred years; lor hnrniog he" brought dis- 
oliedienee, and liensy, and sects into the win hi and minting has 
divulged them nml lihelh-d the beef of govemneids. Cod koipiiH 
from both !” So spake, linnet it, the i.ege Sir Willi-nn Berkeley, 
sapient governor of Virginia, tinder finch rule and authority the 
people liecarue seriou-ly alarmed ; w hat weie the he.uitit.il suer 
sion of valleys on the otic r side of the Blue .Mountains, wliat tiio 
lich vegetation of tlieir plains to them, if evcij ne-aus was to he 
employed to impoverish th<- sulijul ned enih-li the mhv wlit-n. 
added to nil the Krai aud ineidentnl t-.rii-uiy of su--h govermmnt, 
the king bestowed one day in a men} hunmui upon hi.- favourite, 
tlie Kari of Arlington, “all the dominion of land aed water epltul 
Virginia, for the full tiTin of thirty-one yean., together with all 
quit-rents, escheats, the power to grain land, and a'! '-tl.tr powers 
of absolute sovereignly ! ” 

Tit? people of Virgin in found their alarm <0 he lo.niv.- rapidly 
into discontent, and disaontent into a. de.iiie to iv < 1 In, tyranny 
that so evuclly'ejpressed them. In the grand old ion-, is, und- r 
the shade i.f night, they met and l,dke! our their gricvaiicis. 
Glimmering, lmlf-ivd embers, if laid ("gi-tlo.-r, gel into tlie brij.'hte.-t 
white glow. Matters w> 10 coming lo erir-ii. At this time por¬ 
tentous omens were observed— a « -met sti-'-n hid it ■ fmi-v laii across 
tJto Hack canopy of night- a fearful pl.i"-, ,,f flies settled on the 
land—the ludiim'war, which had slmnl.urtd so long, hroko out. 
again with tenfold violence; the v.sr-whonp sonmhd—the signal 
of death Ionian}' u peaceful family ; alroeilb.s of tin- most hi'ditfnl 
description were perpetrated;- ! in. the goci rnor adopted 1 o measures 
' to put an end to the. struggle ; lie disregarded ;tf! the' appeals f.. t - 
defence, until, irritated l,y their wrungs, they •.letec-.incd to help 
themselves, nod looked round for 11 lender. That Ic.cb-r was f.ond. 
*fhq hour had come, r.nd the le-nr hiougli 1 tho man- Nmhaiiicl 
Baouu stm^^u'ward an the champion of the people. 

The JmpiSfir stonily forbade the people to arm, or to attack the 
Indiaftjipfpjpjfad an interest- in tho heaver trade, and it might have 


interfered with that; hut despite his commands they prepared for 
the fray, and young Bacon protested that if ho was dfenicd a com¬ 
mission, he would March against the Indians with no other corn* 
mission than his sword. A white man was slain—scalped to the 
music of tho wunrhoop —'the Rod Skius fell upon some of Bacon s 
pel-maid fiiends, and slew them with every aggravation of cruelty. 
Ho punned them, and was himself pursued by the troops of tho 
governor. Circumstances, however, prevented nn encounter. Bacon 
wns victorious over tho Indians, returned ill triumph, was elected 
a member of the council, confessed his error (so they termed it), 
in tn king up arms without a commission, was promised a commis¬ 
sion on the Monday -that being Saturday—so that the colony rang, 
with applause, nod Bacon was the lino of the hour. 

When Monday cunio there was no commission for the self-made 
captain. Pith m my idle worths and a variety of pretexts, tlie 
g'-inting of (he coiiiinis.-ioii wan deferred from li mr tilionr, and 
f on, dav to day. Worn out with such treatment, and susix-eting 
troiu hory, ISi -m withdraw from .lamest->wn. • Writs were issued 
flu- his apprehension, ivol lie crClnc, nut sis a prisoner, not loaded 
with irons like the unhappy Drummond, hut at the hi ad of » con¬ 
sult!! able army, the sight of which made Governor Berkeley tremble 
with fear, mi'Iei his robes of slate, and rush forth in a sort of 
tragic incitement, bring his hi (asl and crying;— 

“ Hole, shoot met ’Fold God, 11 fair mark,! shoot.” 

“ No, may please your honour,” Bacon answered, “we will 
not. hurt is hair "t your head, or of any oilier man’s; wo arc come 
tor a (-010 mis ('.on to i-ive onr lives from tho Indians, which you 
hni. so often p-oii'bi-'l, and now we will have it before we go.”. 

Tlo- g.iv rnor lo.'l 1 -! luiprh tody around ; there mot his gl.u.ce oft 
iviy side tlie came waling crowd of E-ttin determined faces, the 
.am:- dense loie-1 of spears, and tlie. shout rang through the air, 
“We’ll hni" it! we'll have it'" lie turned and out'-nd the 
State It. ime, followed by Baron, aud as the shout of tho people still 
arose, on-, of the council weal to a window and harangued them into 
ipiklm Mi.i'ing doll 11 soft and gentle promisis as thick as snow 
flakes on a u in' ry day. IV In In tbits man was S]ieaking to the people, 
Bacon lohlK.-vst-d the c-mneil, not eoifiriing himself to the Indian 
dislurlMiiei-. loit condemning the exorhitanl taxes, the eorniplions 
of tie- adodui-M-nthin. and luoiirning over the. grievam-es of the 
coimriy. Tin* commission was signed, tho harbinger of a better 
legislation, on the -fill of July. Di7<>, 0110 hundred years to a day 
before the signing of the linn! Declaration of Independence. 

Wli.it followed need he told vuy hi icily. Attempts were made, 
to 1 I 0 awov w-illi the Jiirec of tlie commission, and Bacon' wns 
branded as a rebel; ho and* his p. ojde swore to defend themselves 
and tin- 1' tn. rib- • of tlieir country, not only against Governor 
Heikclev. hot against Kiigland itself. Sarah Druntmond lifted a 
; mall slick from the ground and broke it, saying, she feared tlie 
powei of hlnghiinl no more than a broken straw. The oiyil war 
euiiiinene.-i|. .fame-itMvn was besieged by Baeon aud ids forces. 
Thom- v ithin v ere unable to withstand those without. A tyrant 
is pro, 1 Dually 11 c mat'd. Berkeley was the tirst to fly. Next day 
Jiimobiwii v.as in flaiius, and the ruins of the church lower and 
one or luo gnin-stoir s in the churchyard arc the only remaining 
memorials of the place. The revolutionary spirit spread. The fire 
of inlmisiar.nl uirg'nt. aud far and linin' the people turned out 
against Jlnflisli rule. Baeon was tho lender in that tremendous 
struggle, a prelude to tlie more tremendous struggle to he made a 
ceuli'iy later; lint in the midst of liis triumphs disease attacked 
him, and he wlm had faced death on the battle, field unscathed, fell 
beneath the malaria of the Jamestown marshes. Them was no one 
ti finish his work; as is generally supposed, the people sank the 
body of their chief in tlie majestic waters of the York river, they 
Imried their cause with 1pm, and the rest was blood and murder, 
and rampant tyraiinyrtrainpling down all honest seal with its irofl 
heels. 

But now ot oar second sketch. It is about eighty years lator in 
A in ci i cun history. The French war was the%np grand theme in 
America, ns troll as in England, Virginia was in a state of per¬ 
petual ahiir. 1 , forthe Indians had joined with the French, and accom¬ 
plished fearful and deadly work. Scalping parlies advanced to tho 
very centra of Massachusetts, and it became neflessary that some 
earnest effort to repel these attacks should be made at once.' The 



address which Minister Pitt made to the colonies was cheerfully 
responded to. In one year Massachusetts advanced a sum of 
£250,000) and seven thousand won. Individual .Boston merchant* 
I«ud taxes to the amount cf .-£600. Everything was in proportion. 
.Into the details of the wan wu cannot enUr lore; the spiiit 
of loyalty exhibited hy the Americans, and tilth- pronijit aud chcor- 
ful union with the English' troops, is evident enough. There was 
neither trifling nor delay ; stem woit was to he dune and they did 
it bravely. One man was conspicuous in tliatwui; liislicruiccnmij-.e 
aiid peraeveiing zoal will never l.o forgotten. This wan Oenond 
Wolfe. Tim fatigues which hi underwent doling the campaign 
brought on a fever, which, for a time, disabled him from notion ; 
but when unable to move, lie stiil devised plans-of nltm-h and 
defence. Tho city to be won was Quebec. -Tt rose ip all its majesty 
and beauty on the north side of the tit. Lawrence, ns if "its stony 
strength would laugh a siege to score.” Its defences were must 
formidable ; and when the English commander approached its 
walls, they seemed indeed impregnable. But there was one chaocc 
of victory if the enemy could lie indue d to conn- l, ep-n action. 
Tinder the darkness of night the English sailed up the St. Law¬ 
rence, landed on the Quebec, side, and gained tie heights at fin¬ 
back ut the city. When tho morning came they t!i played their 
serried ranks before the foe. There was at tiighlful battle, and, 
strangely, both roiumandevs fell. The Blench pon-ral, Montcalm, 
who lieliavcd with the otmoKt gallantry, was pi u-tnlly v oiueted ; 
aud as \\olfe was advancing with bis men, lie reviled (.luce 
wounds, the third—the fatal tliiid - i oiling his lit -. Wln-n stni-k, 
he said to an otlicer neai him, " Support me ; d-i eat. let u,j l,r.,ve 
ftdhNvs flee me fall '’* They carried inm to the iear. A. he lay 
upon the ground iu tlie agonift of atli, a dm-tt. was i.iis-d- 
“ They' run, they run t” lie raised himself no t a ked, "Who 
runs ?” “The enemy !” was tho reply. “ fln-n, - ’ said be, “I 
die happy 

'“Alter tlie battle, Ucnerul Town-end c-iolnclc.1 the Kaye .h 
affairs with great discretion. The French, on Unit pail, appuu- 
to liavo yielded at mice to the cue.a.slioii of tin ir* liiThe 
capitulation of Quebec was signed iiv-o days alter tho lntlle. 
Favourable tcrum wei-o granted to the garrison. 

“ (rcneral Townsend returning to England, (icnei.il Mutiny was 
left in eoBimaml, witli a giu-risuii of live thousand men. The 
French army retired to Montreal, and M. l»o l.evi, who had 
sucocdod Montcalm, being rcintiireul by Faiiailia-iis and Indian.;, 
returned the following spring, JTtiu, with iiv thousand men 1,o 
Quebec, (ieneial .Muriay left the fortress, and a second, still hum 
bloody battlo wan fought nu the blights of Aliraiiam. Each mmy 
hint about one thousand men, but the French m-unUiiod their 
ground, and the English took refuge within tb- iiu-ims. II,-re 
they were closely iu veiled, until, baaing tv-one i rciidbavinnits, 
M. Do Levi abandoned all hope of regaining possession of Qu, hoe, 
and returned to Montreal, where Vamiteuil, tlie governor, assem¬ 
bled ajl the force of Canada. 

“Desirous of completing this great mmjiirsl, the njrl.hcru 
colonics joyfully ceiitrilmtid tlioir aid, and towards the close of the 
summer three armies were on their way to Mnntvcal; Amherst, 
at the head of ten thousand men, together with a thousand Indians 
of tho Six Nations, beaded by Sir William flolmsun ; Alp tiny, w iili 
lour thousand men from Quebec; and Havilan-I, at the bead of 
three thousand five huudreil men, Iv way of Champlain. Tho 
force which was thus brought against Montreid was ir resist i!-l«, 
but it was not needed ; for Vaudrouil, the governor, surrendiiod 
without a struggle. „Tiio British flag floated on the city ; and nut 
alone was possession giyen of Montreal, but of Tre-sqm- Isles, 
Detroit, Mackinaw, and all J". other posts of western Canada. 
About four thousand regular troops Were to lie sent to France, and 
to tho Canadians were guaranteed their properly aud Id-city of 
worship.” 

The American colonists liironghont this great warfare which 
dragged the nations^ the verge of bankruptcy —fully eu.dnined 
the olaima of England, and fought nobly and successfully for the 
old country. But in lighting fur England they defended.Amerin ; 
and while engaged iu that warfare learnt tbouseof anus, turuod 
theiFi^nd into (^military college, and prepared themselves for that 
tremendous struggle which was yet to come, , . 


THE MYSTERIES OF EEfeUSIS. 

Is hreathloss silence, so overcame arc they hy the expoelnaoy of 
a startling revelation, a oumher of person.! stvid, amid profofind 
darkness, in the subterranean hall of the famous temple of Kleusis, 
They hart bathed in the sea, and put on white i-.d-os, symbolical 
<-f their repentance of all past misdeeds; they have aworn the 
initiatory oath of secrecy, aud now tiiey stand tlu-rc, u crowd of 
the nohle.it and mod virtuous men and women from all parts of 
(Irceoo, awaiting the moment when the veil which the hand of 
p iliey has draw n an tnd the objects of tlie national worship shall 
b: wUhlvawn, as i tlie truth be declared to thorn. Tim philo- 
n iphorswu nut tln-re, for thoir own inquiries and dedu dions have 
left them nothing to learn which tin- hierophants of the Eleusinia 
--.an teach; the en-daw-d In-lots an l tho rude and licentious lttob 
are not there, for the ruler,! of the ,,'ato fear that they might 
luy-j.iio dnugcriitis Wert- tho shackles of a »u perditions faith lifted 
fro u Cn'ii' minds. Nor ;uv any not irious evil-doers, or persons 
suspected ol gui.il crimes there ; mum snrix are permitted to 
approach the mysteries, initiation in which n instituted at once tho 
biptism and enninuuiion ol aueioni. paganism. Even a Homan 
eiop-iiir. ata priiud, In, when the p.Huv of Ureoco was goue, was 
is (n ved !"!ndv.i..| until In- lunl ehs’-cd him.,elf by oatli of the mts- 
p: jon ,.| a erinir. 

Not :t souiet disturb,! the i.oleoin stillness .not a glimmer o 
I-,:, n irradiates tin- Oimmeuati I'lo.nn. Tiie silence and the dark- 
i 11- .- 1 cr,-lie a 1'.ding ol awe. All at one.c lightning flashes athwart 
the glo.ui, aid tlniudei roil; heavily througli the subterranean 
ihi.'d-c-.. “li*' av.-c ,|| ill,- a;-eiid-h'.l a pirauta iucreascs to u 

r.icu- t'-n-'O-. \ g.iiu ill,- ligldnnir flio-iicK, more vividly than 

inure, and then all is dmI; agaiii, seeming darker for tins 
i.i i limitary illumination. A pause of a we-inspii ing silence sue- 
Ci-.d.i a.i I lb a .- hunt light in perceptible at tile further cud of 
Ihc m) "ie clumber oi initiation. (iradii.-illy that faint glimmer 
increases, until the nail .tenia a curtain of light, which evidently 
proceeds flow behind it, bo only a dim i«flight (ills the chamber, 
in ,\I.b*h the -prrt.Ui.oiM can .scauvly sec each other's features. 
Tho a- pi rants -.n- rebiv.l of th-.or frnr--, hut their curiosity is 
woo 1 up to tin- hirheid pitch. 

fuc tdej*ojili.i.ut i now sine u,u of those hymus attributed to 
fi,pheiis, ol will,-I, only a ! tri.ici)t -a one has been preserved. 
Tlie-i i; id -n til'd, pluid Vi.!i-'.g"i ial pro,vs don of this fabled deities 
ol tli - <■;■. 1 whom is alfudel t-i by several ancient writers, 

and a* nil lit -. dvt.n-t'i. /m'.vu-,' ni Olympus and Tortarus jiasa 
sily b -foil. Dr- won leriiir, s,i viators, Hi.- chant of the hierophants 
informs lin-in tli it all tic ,stories of the gods which constitute the, 
vnlgvr belief arc inn-.- inventions ,.f tin- poets, and proclaims tho 
power aid-lory ot tho One Tnn. (iol, A revolution-.o startling, 
winch do in, do Iks at one blmv ail that fabric of poetic religion 
which had been built up in tin: mind, causes some to look sadder 
a, they wri,d their way homeward, while others walk with a 
holder step and a liifurr brow, and smile as tiiey glance towards 
the niarlilr Kt.ul,m s of I be puds-- now- to (.Item marble statues, and 
nothing more. 

It is easy to understand, with this know ledge .of what constituted 
tlie inysliTn-.s of EluiiaU. the feelings with which Alcihiades, under* 
the c-unbiiied iniliieiicc of wine anil excitement, rushed from the 
bampiet of hi * fricmls, and roaming through tlie streets of Athens, 
struck uli the noses of tho lnurhlc gods. For this he was accused 
of impiety, lot- every one was forliidilen to reveal tho secrets of the 
Eleusinia, aud tho old superstitions had to lie kept up, as a means 
of ruling those who were not under tlie influence of virtue and 
religion. We can understand, also, why the philosophers were 
seldom among tlie initiated. Tho unity of tfod and the immortality 
oflihe soul, the secret duclriues revealed to the initiated -of Eleusis, 
were those which were taught, in tho schuuls of Anaxagoras aiid 
Socrates. Nor must we suppose that it was for their theism that 
the former was banished, mid tho Jailor poisoned ; the resentments 
of faction had much to do with the condemnation of both, but the 
charge of impiety concealed this, at the samo time that it rendered 
the task of crashing them more easy, by arming their enemies, 
with the influence” of the priesthood, and the clamour of the 
ignorant and uninitiated mob. 



THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 


BUCHAREST AND THE WALLACHIANS. 

Buchammt is agreeably situated in a wide and fertile plain, on the more modest of these edifices. There are also a Roman Catholic 

eastern bank of theDumliovitza. Its name signifies “the city of and a Lutheran church, and a synagogue for the dews. Seven of 

enjoyment,” but beyond its agreeable situation, it has little claim the Greek churches, as well as the twenty monasteries, are 1 eur- 

to such an inviting appellation. Its first appearance creates ideas rounded by walls. The other principal edifices deserving of notice 

.of beauty and magnificence, which arc doomed to speedy disappoint- are, a large bazaar, several hospitals, and the residences of the 

ment. ■ The towers and domes of sixty churches and the turrotB of foreign consuls, among which that of the Austrian' consul is the 

numerous convents, rising among gardens and promenades shaded most handsome. 

by trees, give it an agreeable aspect as tho traveller approaches it; Schools are numerous enough in Bucharest and the neighbourhood 
but once within its streets the illusion ceases. Wooden c.fbins rise hut it is only-within the last twenty years that education has made 

lu the close vicinity of marble palaces, and a heap of ruins is seen much progress. French is taught almost universally, and is the 

next to a splendid hotel; while in some parts there arc whole streetB pivot of the national system. The Lyceum for youog Greeks is oon* 

of wooden or mud huts, without either pavement or drainage. ducted by twelve professors, and tho example set by the German 

The'plan of the town is very irregular, as it consists of sixty- portion of the population, mostly skilled operatives from Saxony, 

seven quarters, which are tho property of as many lioyards, on has led to the establishment of several other schools. There is also 

whose lands colonies or their serfs have gradually, accumulated. a society of the belles lcttres, a public library, and several rcading- 

The residences of the boyards arc spacious, and built of stone. rooms, supplied with tlie German and Russian newspapers. 

The palace of the hospodar is a large and irregular pile of buildings, In one "respect, Bucharest well deserves the name of “ the city o 
used instead of the modern palp.ee, which was destroyed by fire in enjoyment.” The people arc extremely gay, fond of music and 



CREEK CUVRCll AT BUC11AHKST. 


1812. This building and llic metropolitan church* are both 
“situated in tlie principal square, and in the centre of the town. 
The principal street, Kngonomokoi, is as crowded and lively in tlie 
afternoon ns tlie Boulevards of Faria. 

The boyards vie with each other in the splendour of their equi¬ 
pages, and frequently ruin themselves l^v their ostentation and 
extravagance. The magnificence of tlicir costume, and the rich 
liveries of their numerous servants, contrast strangely with tl;o 
rude and simple garb of the working classes, and still more with 
the slovenly and dirty appearance of the Jewish usurers. , 

There are sixty churches, nono'of which have fewer than three 
steeples or’towers, and many no less than six; .mme even have as 
many as nine. A coat of brilliant stucco usually covers the fronts, 
and the roofs, as in Russia, are covered with tin, and painted green. 
A profusion of statues generally encumbers the peristyle, and the pio- 
ttlw of some saint is often placed over the principal entrance, The 
navg is ornamented with statues and pictures, and separated from 
the choir tera. handsome screen, which serves to conceal the altar, 
Our illustration above wiH give an idea of tie 


dancing, atid addicted t>i sensual pleasures generally. ' For such 
1 antes and‘desires there is abundant provision. The city is full of 
taverns and coffee-houses, nearly every one of which has* a room 
devoted to billiards, bagatelle or cards. Casinos and concert-rooms 
are as numerous as in 1’arLs, and music is heard at night in every 
street. There is alsi a theatre, whore French operas, dramas, and 
vaudevilles are represented by native performers. Tho saloon is 
crowded nightly with the beauties of iho city, dressed in their 
gayest attire, ami with the rich boyards and gay officers of the army. 
The white uniforms of tho Austrians have gow replaced the green' 
jackets of the Russians, hut tlie brilliant throng is as gay pad 
sparkling as ever. The pit presents a curious mtlamge of all the 
Oriental types, Greeks, Turks, Armenians, Bulgarians, etc. 

But for observing these various types and national costumes and 
peculiarities, the traveller will not find a place better adapted than 
the annual fairs, particularly the great feitof St. Feter, held, at 
Giurgevo, a town on the Danube, opposite Rnstshuk. There the 
picturesque costumes of Wallaebin may*-be seen in the greatest 
variety. Tall, lybust men, with long black hair falling upon their 














shoffiders from beneath a fez of. soarlet or blue doth, and dark 
moustaches, hanging down like those of the Tartars; pelisses 
trimmed with far, the cloak thrown over the left shoulder, breeches 
of remarkable amplitude; and high boots: such are the men of the 
sttddle class, who can' command some of the comforts and some of 
the'luxuries of 'life. Mixed with these are seen peasants in their 
broad-rimmed hats, loose jackets and leather girdles, each carrying 
a Staff that will serve for a stout weapon as well as for an assistant 
dri the road; Jew pedlar* meanly dressed and excessively dirty, 
displaying their wares; and Bulgarian shepherds and herdsmen, 
clad jil sheepskins, aud stamped indelibly with an impression of 
servility and brutish degradation. The costumes of the women are 
even more picturesque than those of the men. The ladies of 
Bucharest, particularly among the resident aristocracy, adopt the 
Parisian fashions, though much less picturesque than the national 
costume of their countrywomen of the rural districts. This consists 
ofa white veil, which covers the head and falls down behind over 
the shoulders ; a dress full in the body, and coming close to the 
throat, with loose sleuves, and rather short in the skirt, ^hich is 
sometimes embroidered a little above the hem ; and over this a loose 
jacket, with sleeves nearly as long as those of tlie ibess. The hair 


states that, when Atirelian ceded. Dacia to the Goths, he* removed 
the Roman colonists into Mcesia, and there is no traoe of such a 
population in Dacia at any subsequent period. Tho Byzantine 
historians, on the other hand, frequently mention a people called 
Viaohip who lived chiefly in the country round Mount Kudus; 
aud in the twelfth century a great number of these people, being 
oppressed by the flreek emperor, left Thrace, and settled north of 
the Danube. A fresh emigration took place in the thirteenth 
century, after the extermination of the original inhabitants of Dacia 
by tl.o Tartars. That the Waltochians are descended from the; 
Viaclii is most probable, especially as the same people’-are still 
found in Thrace aud the neighbouring provinces. Moreover, there 
is no trace of the introduction of the Greek religion into Wallachia 
by missionaries^ as was the case in Russia; for the Viaohi were 
already converted to Christianity, aqd carried their religion with 
them. 

The basis of the language spoken in Wallachia is Latin, which 
contributes ■about half the words, the remainder being derived 
from the Greek, Albanian, ami Sclavonic languages. Tbs alphabet* 
resembles the Russian, ami contains forty-two lotterg; it was 
invented by Bishop (lyrillus, about the year 870, and is oaiied 



FA I It OF ST. PETEU, AT GIVIUIKVO. 


is often ornamented witli strings oi gilt nr mother-of-pearl beads, 
and falls down -behind in two and sometimes three tong plaits, which 
arc tied at the eud with ribbon. Women of the bumbler classes 
wear a very loose garment, with long, loose sleeves, and over this a 
petticoat of a darker colour, open down the right side, and confined 
at the Waist with a girdle. The under-garment scarcely reaches 
the ankles, an'd about six inches of the skirt is shown below the 
petticoat. Very often their feet are bare, and their long black hair, 
intend of being plaited, falls loosely over tlieir shoulders, and 
waves In the breeze os they walk. 

Gipsies, of whom there are saU-to be 1)0,000 in Wallachia, also 
attend this and, other fairs in great numbers, some offering wooden 
bowls and spoons for sale, or telling the fortunes of the credulous; 
whfle others attend the lowor sort of taverns, or set np booths in 
thd fair, the young women dancing, and the melt playing various 
rode instruments of music. Jugglipg tricks are also exhibited by 
ttasie el them, aod/fadeed, the fair depends very much upon these 
IS^kif iFoiidssefS fer the amusements offered to the people, 

'jy^W ,ttfa' Opinion ♦lorne writers that the Wallachians ore 
diMeUded :! frpm the Roman colonists whom the Bmperqr Trojan 
sibi;ditto Dacia; but thw is fctremely doubtful, for Vopiscus 


after bis name. Literature, however, is at a very low ebb in 
Wallachia, though some of the more enlightened Imyards have 
endeavoured to substitute tho Roman characters for the Cyrilbou, 
with the view of promoting it. Many ancient chronicles and ' 
other works exist in manuscript, and will probably lie published 
when the country is under a better system of administration, and 
education has made greater progress. There is a newsjiaper, 
oaiied “The Wsllachian Courier,” published at Bucharest, and 
another in the Wallaebian language at Jassy, the capital of 
Moldavia, called “ The Bee." There is little difference between 
Moldavia and Wallachia, the two provinces having originally been * 
one country, and the people and language are the same. Much; 
ignoranco prevails among the bulk of the population, which will 
take a long tiine to remove; hut considerable progress in civilisation 
has boon made during the last twenty years, and wherever progress 
is visible, hopes may be entertalued of better things to come. 

The Austrian occupation of 4ho principalities promises to bo as 
inimical to their progress, and to the well-being of their inhabitants, 
as Was that of the jtussians, and only with the return of peace can 
we hope for very markedsigns of progress. War isasod retarder of. 
civilisation, bat its results fa thfa case will probably be beneficial. 





■ X,0»® ^OLUNGWOOT). <* 

% Wt'iBpb'.'ty tt» & AtMrthev 6f those traits of eWsietor, widch, thodgK 
-Widely known, rata* the temperament a?, the 
'. W>1 Oolltugwood, from his oftrliest^sare, 

V, l ftpTtbtfli>?^tf»fi <rf flogging in.grcat dislike; he would recommend 
: x? oHM^Unrerer skilful, that indulged in severe corporal chastise* 

" a commander, ho rarely ever praotised it; and when 

was always seen to suffer inwardly and to bo lhuoh 
‘ ' ifilf'riwinl afterwards. Whoa flogging seemed imperative, ho 
the lashes to a few, and always remitted his punishment 
;he conld. 'Vet so excellent was ho doomed as a disciplinarian, 
after the Mutiny of the Nore, toveral of the most violent 
idtmtineers were drafted Into the Excellent. ‘AEoud thorn to 
'• Collingwood,” Lord St. Vincent used to say, “and ha will reform 
them.” Yet this was effected more by kindness than severity of 
any sort, and often by a minute consideration of the feelings of his 
■men, of which he was very cartful. “ If you do not fepow a man’s 
■name,” he told hiB officers, ‘‘call him ‘ Bailor,’ and not ‘ Yon-sir,’ 
awl such other appellations; they aro offensive and improper.” Of 
the slob, his oare was exemplary indeed; oven when admiral, he 
personally visited them, suid inspired after their wants and welfare. 
And tliu* he came to be rcicrenced more like a f.iUier'tluii a 
; . .commander, while his command wai perfect aud complete ; for 
1 though kind to hi i seamen, he no or peimbto.l himself to unbend 
too touch, and preserved a dignity and an an •about him whioh went 
far with somo of the spirits 1 with which ho bad to deal. Hindi was 
•the example bo set his officers, and thus bo contrived to disponM' 
with severer methods! of discipline. jOuo day lbs favourite lieu¬ 
tenant, 1 Clavell, being out of humour 'with some of his men, 
exclaimed: “I wish X were captain, for your sakes!” The 
admiral happened to overhear this, and tapping him on the 
shoulder, Said ; “ Pray, Clavell, what ronh! you have done if you 
* had been captain!” “ I would have flogged them, sir, preciously 
well,” answered tire lieutenant, still in a passion. . “ No, you 
would not, Clavell—no, you would mt,” quietly rejoined the 
admiral; “Iknow you bettor.” In find., it was said of him, that 
his officers were more afraid of him tliau his ordinary seamen, 
which in one sense was true; for though hij reproofs were gentle- 
manly and considerate, yet such was the quickness of his eyo, that 
he detected the most trifling disorder or carelessness, aud never 
omitted'to oat ice- than, however small. 

With all this kindness of nature, however, and consideration of 
tin's* undfr his command, ip would brook nothing resembling 
slight or insult, or wantonxRregard of propriety, in those altbrc 
him. On ope geeasiou, when post-captain, lie cviinud this resolute 
maintenance of dignity in rather a marked way. When off Cadiz, 

'. the Excellent Was signaled to ehiso with the admiral's ship ; 
and, in running down, the signal was made five or. six times 
' for altering her, course—first to one side, then tire other— and 
at last for a lieutenant. Captain Collingwood, who had observed 
.this in silence, ordered hi * liont to be luiuin d, and ueeon.pamod 
'his lieutenant. On boarding tbo admiral's ship, lie ordered li’n 
" lieutenant, when the order war eojded, ‘-o bring it to him. In 
the ineantwne, he walked the quarter-deck with Lord St. Vincent 
'and Sir Hubert Calder. When the order was brought he read 
it. blond, and it turned out to be merely to receive two bags of 
muons for the use of the sick., “Bless we!” exclaimed Colbug 
w«>d; “is this the service, my Lord ? Is this the service, 

;"^-Robert 1 Has the Excellent’svcourse been five dr six time* 

. two bags of onions? Man my boat, air”—turning to 

1ilh ! ^phtboaint~*' < and let ua*g< t on board again.” Nor eonU all 
tlu'cWfiitieg of Lord St. Vincent detain him to dinner. 

. V }■:■ »dutfao^eristie of this admirable seaman was 
of naval state.’ Nothing irritated him so much as 
nation's resource*, and his most severe repruofo were 
-.lidtei'by anysflagfant waste of naval means on the part 
inf: commanders. On some such, occasion is* onco broke 
*onid eibauk||g. dockyard, ■ and still want t 
sslSd^to tea,: jj>ey certainly. 



^iM> attafney-genonid;'., ! ■’yronldi’t trust kfitf- fith'^ 

“ national debt,” teiteiMMt'ltei 

Collingwobd’s «®:ploymeirt,’ ; for,, some \ r 

desultory nature. He was to blockade On^bipgild • % hdjjftel 
trade of the Spanish ports. •’Wixilst'thuSy^g^edf,' ; h^ , '^^ic; 
Nelson achieved t!ie victory “ of the Nile,” as it'!»■ toped, 
fought in Abonkir Bay. .His letter to Sir Horatio, soon to 
Lord Nelson, does honour both to his j|ead and heiurt. 
above the meaner passions; envy or jealousy had no tooia in his 


'breast; Yet it is evident how strongly he wished to kftvij tote' 



ihB.lfntofe.htoesBitidsiiof ,: iieijr ofmutry,” 




and, in a familiar letter to Captain Bali, he 1 
whilst they are winning victories that may change the 
Europe, he Is only “watphing market-boats and cahb 
offi.St, Lucan*!” In this harassing duty Collingwood was employed 
till 1803, when that famous .coalition against the naval. supremacy 
of Groat Britain, at the litad of which was Ihe Kussiati autocrat 
Paul, was organised. At this period-Collingwood was ordered to 
I’lymuutli, and here ho lntd the happiness of meeting once mope his 
wife and children, whom lie had not seen for smfie ysujg. The 
interview was short, for lie was again ordered to sea, were he 
remainc I unfit the I’utce of Amiens was signed, when he rejoined 
Lis beloved wifi: and family at Morpeth, in Northumberland, now 
their plnre of residence. During this period, lie,took great pains 
with the cdu. ntlon of his daughters; aud there exist, in the hands 
of Ids relatives now living, various abridgments of particular 
portions of English history, with remarks by Collingwood, writton 
v\ itb great power and terseness, for bis daughters' use. He hated 
all trifling occupations, even for females; and his own spare time 
was spout iu cultivating his garden on the hanks of the beautiful 
river Wansbeck, ami in draining and'’planting liis grounds. It is 
said a brother seaman, who called upon him here, sought him 
through his garden in vain, until at last he was ^covered, with 
Scott, his gardener, hard at work in the bottom of a deep trench 
which they were cutting. Ho, however, read steadily and wrote 
occasionally, and so well that one of the ministers, with whom he 
afterwards had to correspond, used to say: “Where dill Colling¬ 
wood get his stylo? I cant conceive where —but he writes letter 
than any of us.” 

In 1803, war bad been rekindle,l fc and Collingwood’s Services 
were sni.n in requisition". Ho was ordered to reinforce the squadron 
of Admiral Cornwallis off Brest. On Nelson’s own application, his 
friend Collingwood was given him as second in a command which 
only ended with the lives of both. They soon had to engage in that 
terrible and final conflict off Cape Trafalgar, whioh will long be 
rememliered, The cireumstanoes of that greatest of naval conflicts 
are generally known. The share which ColliugwppiJ had.in it was 
. certainly extraordinary, and his reliance upon the discipline and 
bravery rf bis crew must have been complete to induce such a man 
to mil the apparent risk he did. His conduct on the eVe of this 
terrible avtion is eminently characteristic of the oool courage of the 
man. .Smith, his servant, entering the cabin, found the admiral 
dressing himself. Collingwood told him to look to leeward, and he , 
would sec the French fleet, adding, “ We shall soon sec mare o 
them." B\it, continued Smith, the narrator of this scene, “ I looked 
mi lent the admiral, who was shaving himself with a composure that: 
quite astonished me. 1 ’ Lieutenant Clavell waning down drived in, 
loots, the admiral remarked to him, “Yon hail faette*,Gty$8j&: 
put on silk stockings, as I have doing. If one gete *,slto*4to#*', 
log, they are much more manageable for the surgeon.” ’ Jiethsp 
went through the decks and encouraged the man, apd-fifoMly;' 
addressed the officers, saying, in conclusion—“ Jftef,, gcntlemdh, 
wc are to do something to-day which the world toll, ttflk .flCiPfllp 
after.” -Tire result is known to all'; but it is a j'cnujrk^dfljil^ip:; 
that Collingwood’s flag-ship go much outsailed aU, 
when ho closed with the enemy, the'nearest of his,i 
tolle astern. It is said that thjs darim 

tiftito' 1 # ft* ^Bemy; 

. ij^pd^^eapaired of aueces*. , 'jbentifi'w^l^ 1 * . 

, rng( of Engiatvi, .,Tjf '* 

CLjfc.’ ' __ it. —w-s2a' 
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,o/"tibfa» : ;great fleet;; end hit oorre- 
•BjjwSdsBoewith .^Ue inhtiAfcsrs m& other officials, -both of Mb own 
Ok ! * v> >‘. oouniiins, was, varied and incessant; apd when to this 


is on melancholy rdcord. No successor could, hoxr- 
ever, ^e .found for snob a man and at such a crisis ; and be was 
dUfort to die at Me poet, worn down by, labour and confmu- 
rtteniij.sn tt»ard ship. A few extracts from bis correspondence, and 
'-tfieodoiee of hie conduct, will, beet illustrate the plaiu and practical 
ttobility of hie oharaotor, his manly contempt for all corruption agjJ 
J frivolity, lus devotion to his country, and next to his family, his 
Mgb. morality, and bis deep sense of til ini on, as evinced more in 
act Ilian word. Lord Oollinguood’s constant attention to economy 
in naval stores has already been adverted to ; but one proof of ii is 
of a nature so singular that we cannot resist relating it.. In the 
hottest^ppt of the battle off Cape St. Yinoeut, when closely engaged 
with the San Isidro, Collingwood was heard to observe to his boat¬ 
swain, at that time near him, “Bless me, Mr. Tellers, how came 
wo to fopget to bend our old topsail ? They are quite ruining tluSfc 
new one. It will nover be worth a farthing again !” Of his hate 
for everything mercenary, the following passage of a letter to Lady* 
Collingwood, written soon.after his creatiou as a peer, affords ample 
proof, especially wben it is recollected that his' whole revenue at 
that moment was not more than AT. 100 per annum: “1 am afraid 
the fees for this patent will bo large, and will pim-h me; but, never 
lnind. Let others solicit pensions : I am an Englishman, and will 
never ask for money as a favour.” On another occasion lie writes to 
bis lady in this strain ;—“Hereare several offi.ers so much in dis¬ 
tress, that they Cannot get home; but what can I do ? Tim Admi¬ 
ralty will not say a word to me about the prises, the promotion of 
offfctTS, or any subject I I never did, nor will I ever do anything 
but what I think conducive to the public good. I am not ambitious 
of power or wealth more than l have; nor have t connexion,; of any 
kind to sway me from the strict line of duty to' the country. 1 have 
• neither sons nor cousins to promote by any of those tricks which I 
have ever held In contempt; so that when I err, it will be from the 
' bead and not from the heart.” To Ids fatber-in-lavr, Mr. Blackett, 
be tints expresses himself in reference to the pension io!ed him by 
parliament: The pension was most honourable to me, as it 

flowed voluntarily from his majesty’s bounty ; but if ! had a favour 
to, askj money Would be the last thing I would beg from an impo¬ 
verished country, t am not a Jew, whoso god is gold ; nor a 
Swiss, whom service* are to be counted ugaiust so much money. 

J have motives for mj conduct, which T would not give in exchange 
for a hundred pensions.” It would be easy to multiply these noble 




'■ JnolitLaM'ok,' swsjA: 

.■fa ,lky« Mwady lljn* pftmfc oMIM* amiable 
deep l^re-fow/his family, 1 and Ms.deiirs to 1 inspire tfcitf ijijfljffi 
sentiments : .fi|i6Bibling lus own, What can bo .finer 1 than .Mmfy 
following temwkg addressed to Ms lady, .with reference ts ^ 
education of his daughters, in the faa ljsJW “To inspire the^L; 
with a love of every tiling that is honourable a»d virtuous,, ttfonih' $ 
in rags, and with contempt for vanity in embroidery, in the «ayfa ’ •' 
make them tho darlings of my heart. They should not only read, 
but it requires a careful selection of books, nor should they ever 
have access to two at tho same time ; but when a subject is begun, 
it should be finished before anything mow is undertaken. Hot*;' it^, 
would enlarge their minds, if they oould acquire a sufficient knoV- 
ledgo of matiieiuaties and of astronomy to give them an idea of the 
beauty and wonders of tho creation! 1 am persuaded that tho- 

generality of, people, and particularly 1 line ladies,’ only adore God - 
because they are told it is proper, and the fashion to go to chflrob,?; | 
But 1 would have my girls gain such «• knowledge of the Works, 
tho creation, licit they limy have a fixed Idea of the natiuKTof 
that Bring who could I'o tho author t>f such a world." 1 

That JfoUingwo.id was truly a philosopher, as well .Us a hero, tija 
fallowing exquisite ] cottage surely domoustratofy/' It occurs in a, i 
letter to his lady of October 25th, 180(1 1 .Lave wrlttim enough 

about money ; and between ourselves, SorsM, I believe there is 
more plague in it than comfort, oml-that ttie limits of our Morpeth 
garden and the lawn woitl i have afforded, 1 us us much happiness as 
we shall ever have. 1 have lived long though in the world to know 
that human feliully»hiM nothing to dq' with erfenure—then let us 
cultivate it in our own minds.” i If, . 

When writing to his daughters, he often indulged in a strain 4t 
light sivnusm and keen jocularity./ He tells his eldestglrl: ? * I 
thiuk 1 know the character of a lady pretty nearly from her hand; <* 
writing. The il.i him are all impudent, however they may MR* , 
ceal it from themselves or others ; and (She scribbler* flatter them- 
solves with the lain hope that as their letter cannot be read, it 
majbe mistaken fur sense L’ With,- lazy, incompetent officers he 
bad ii« patience. Of one, he says : i “ lie is living m the navy, hot 
Herring vi it. L -—, too, is applying to go home. if he foot,' he .! 
mnif stan. I have notion of people making thenSvya mere ., 
convenience for themselves, as if it irex? a public estaUithttitut for 
lumujers! ” \ 

Wo now. conclude. This great man died at sea oil thd 7th 
of March, 1810, of a disease brought on by long confinement, . . 
and overtoil, at the age of fifty-nine, amartyr to Msdsvotian',, 
to his country. Posterity will nut fall to do him full justice, and; ,J 
recognise him as an example uilie admired, studied, and Imitated ". 
fay all who pursue a profession of which’bln character is uncqt 1 
tlio greatest ornaments. . .. 


TIIE ORGAN MOUNTAINS. 


Tn» ; Berra doe ©rgltos, or Orgffii Mountains, are a branch of tlio 
Serra-do JIarper sen range, which runs parallel* to the coast of 
Bihiill,- between the Bay of Santos and Cape Brio. The highest 
. summits ofthisTauge rise to about 3,500 feet above the level of 
tfatofo and the passes over them to from 2,0011 to 2,500 feet; 
thtiridlsUnoe from the coast » scarcely anywhere more than 
tWsuty mlU^ but aen^jh of the Boy of Santos, where they begin to be 
’ M&jif fast *' Cuhjttdo, they reoette ‘to sixty or eighty miles from 


fpttlott of.their oonrse adjacent to the river Macaco these 
elevated into a great number of inaccessible peaks, 
f'vmryqiingul&f forms, and the name of the range is 
fotttAn MrfrwemNanw.wbic^ several of them bear to the 
j$ue highest of these peaks is 8,600 feet above 
“ **' and ihd summit has seldom been reached 
Mr And the enthuriMfeo naturalist 
' pursuit 


picturesque spot represented in our illustration rises in 1 the tent , 
of Rio Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, and, with some otber Aitcsih' 
tlio range, has been for several years a place Of pilgrimage 
yemm whose health has suffered from the intensity Of, this tropical 
heat during tho summer months. Europeans, who are espqoiaHy.., 
liable-to the enervating inflnenec of tho Brazilian climate; 6»i JA0 t : 
facilities renewed by a timely removal fb the .eaatern ; sloped ft 
Organ Mountains, where, the tropical,heat bring_tempArild; 
breezes which have Mown from the Atlantic, and the atmO#^A|»' : 
rarefied by tife Mevatioh of the site, they 
able as that bf JUcily or Andalusia. ^ Aa^iog 
physieian to his imperhd majesty. Bon Pew l| 
always fr.lti^ht degrees iif 
of.,ltip had ihaf.'tff 1 




!j' of ibie'OfgM Mountain* an constantly covered- . 
IW'tkdr'ssaasItej'^litwd by the hoar-frost, presents;ririkibg 
iljf wooded hills of fee lower region, 

. .T"w,»r-w- f onnt,lill3 i however, originate those violent,storms 
burst over Bio Janeiro; and fronffeenee, also, 
iaeigoratiug wind designated by the Brasilians by the 
. ^gatfiwmt name of rento tcri'ai, which exercises so agreeable an 
pk'plMpe W» fee hygienic condition of the city, 

/^Savoured by the delightful coolness enjoyed in this, portion ot 
Ur. Marsh, an able English borticnlturist, has been for 
yean engaged in acclimatieing experiments, end has sue- 
needed even beyond hislio]>es. The greater part of the fruits and useful 
^vegetables of southern Europe, already naturalised under the happy 
climate of Minae Heroes, are now produced in equal perfection uuder 
the tropical sun of Rio Janeiro. By the judicious application 
-of his horticultural skill and experience, Mr. Marsh has succeeded 


rriehei of nature reserved in the OrganMehataih* 
t r’thtf '*x$eAtte>», of 1 future botanist^ : *re said -be 'jfee 

most glowing of fee taagi&fem,. 

vdler, who, while' pursuing his gdeatifle iav*s)phfe»® ' 

Organ Mountains in 1837, was for geveral M 

Mr. Marsh, has' painted these beautiful soiitude^teltih' J^J 
eisem of a lover of nature, andspeaksof,the,xe^on,»*i^3' 
of promise ” of botanists. The whojo of J^rajil, in jjLI 
tensed pj the same rich exuberanoe of vegetation. '.Agrat 
the. interior is overspread with magnifioent ft 
hitherto been troddep only by the jaguar and ; 
mid in which vegetation prerails in its most wondr 
forms. Tall palms and arboreal ferns are tangled with itojS 
jgjl other climbers; mahogany and caoutchouc trees support 
screens of dowering trailers; and everywhere beneath them is a 4 
thick undergrowth of aloes, agaves, and prickly creepers, wbioh 




in producing excellent cherries, and pears and apples very little 
inferior to these of Burope. The exceptional climate of the Organ 
Mountains, influenced by the causes we hsve noticed, has enabled 
fcim to place the most delicious fruits of Europe on the tables of the 
wealthy Brasilians, in competition, with the luscious horticultural 
\ predoctiens of the tropics/. Our strawberries now unite their per* 
Ibmetritt that of aracae and ruddy jntangwu, and the peach 
> ride of the yellow and glossy-skinned caja, the 
which-reminds the partaker uf that of the 
has an agreeable arid flavour and the 
! the jabutitaba, which grow* abundantly 
figB isA moetKfeeatds^ fruit." It, aright to mention 
before Mr. Manh began hit experiment*, , a 
do fleet**, had ahriadS-fcriripd. few*®*" 

;vw*e<iiag*Jed attempt* atwiiU- 



sometimes render the wrests absolutely i In the- 

interior of the new continent,'’ says ftroibblifa, $m*. 

tamed ourselves to regal'd man as pet being esaewjplSli 'the order of ■ 
nature. The earth is -loaded with plants/ and' bribing impedes 
their development. An immense layer of free mould manifests the 
uninterrupted action of organic powers. The,crocodiles are meaten 
of the rivers; the jaguars, peooaries, and monkeys t*»7ssr«s.j,ib ’ 
forests wjthout fear and without'danger': there fe*y ferefi » 
ancient Inheritance. This aspect of estimated aatn^MwIiyp^^C 
- -tjauMdMb has something In it linage and end. 

wifedifficulty oh feedoran-a^:*#!#hUjp#‘ 

'''.clfeWfffeengh In these seeps*. lfeen : ‘ 

’‘/esigwdod*, and our 

through ■vrfacB/hre-.'.li^fe; ■ 

eternal'; 

n * ..*w»d2lf5&c3 




FjREKCH: AETJ?lirZ||r 


,jo( late yearn been a goad deal said In dlapa- 
' Bistlool of Pine Art and the Roman Academy. 
DH^opihions 'hate keen held ha to the utility of tho noble creation 
jtfTfSetiV and' the liberal institutions of Louis XIV. Vet are 
they well calculated to excite emulation, and their rewards axe such 
as to be thoroughly serviceable to the art-student. Many hare 
limited,''if. they have not denied, these advantage); and the result 
has been most'unfavourable to art and‘artists. Vo make a pil- 
gruna g»to BoM ffis the ardent desire that s'uild animate every 
for that seven-hilled %ty — vie. the mistress of 


Thia*is effected by the French Aeademy by way of prise, at&/&ti 
very same plan is adopted by the Boyal Academy <>f London. A 
promising student, whose talent is sufficient to entitle him to the 
prise, receives that which is the greatest of all prises to him, the 
means of perfecting himself in his art by the study of those grand 
masterpieces which have won for their anthors immortal names.. "w» 
Among the painters who have been successful In obtaining prises 
this year in France, we may mention M. Benard, whose admirable 
landscape is doaervi3| of all praise, The grouping of the trols, tile 
distant scene, the calm, still water, and tire dear sky, testily tike 



moron ucraanura 


van 

% 


boos »on HIS BOK.—B* CARl'EAUX. 


",«tf : "'S'f* V * i ' 

ttewarid, nsce.in Fagan glory, once again in Catholic Christianity 
•"{ijftqfcsH of poseemmg the richest treasures, both in painting and in 
wnlfiintn, wh i"b tim>world haa ever seen. . ,But the necessary 
\* X grttm attending* eoutinuod residence at Berne involves con- 
IdditsHa entity ( and* tin it sometimes, alas! ton often .happens, that 
bounded by very narrow limits, the .benefits 
BtcmaL City aw Sealed to all hut a 
lethi^ean he more appropriate, mow in keeping 
• : ^Tt : tf '.'thao to assist' those who need «A 

' ^;l^erhinh.th«T «Mlifaofc etbenriw; •**&».. 

" .'•}.* ,^r' = 


A PAWS.—BV CCHBRY. 


talent of the artist. M. Qiaoomotti exhibits a very fine 
position, representing “ Abraham waahiugthe Feet of three AngeSi.'’ 
Both of. these work* have obtained for their authors the graad 
prise*—the first in landscape, painting, and "*the secind for figure 
drawing. The sculptures are also vey good. ( Jhe subjects which 
wepreseuthava gained the firet and-^econd .prtee. The first, . 

iniptocing the Qpds .ftr.Jus Son” i* a, .very apgMfr;, 
compo»tion,-: a« : |:, ; .0ftpean*, ( ha», prise 








tiiis exhibition, that it has failed to answer the end proposed, 
cannot, at all eyents tiiis year, be maintained. There has been, 
of late a steady progress, and we trust that still further" advance¬ 
ment wtilbe made. The first prise for engraving was obtained by^ 
M. Squriiey. , 


GRAVES OF BYRON AN1> MARY 
CHAWORTH. 

Sh*'" tourist in the midland counties, if he 4te an admirer of the 
genius of Byron, as well as a lover of the beautiful in nature, 
Should leave the railway at Derby, and inquire the way to the 
hamlet of HucknaH, where the noble poet lies interred. The road 
is over a wide moor, formerly a part of Sherwood Forest, the 
scene of the exploits of Iiobin Hood and his '‘nierrie men;” and 
many a fragment of ballad loro will occur to the tourist’s recollection, 
as ho pursues his way through the yellow-blossoming furze, and 
sees a- magnificent oak here and there spreading its branches ovfir 
fcjhe track. Tho road is very indifferent, nod the soil sandy; but 
onaMjne morning in summer no pedestrian excursion can lie more 
delightful- After a walk of seven or eight miles, the tofeist 
reaches a jtemitive-lookiug wayside ale-house, -which, according to 
the trmliti(inX°f the neighbourhood, was a resort of Robin Hood 
and his stalwart lieutenant, Little John; but the hostelry looks 
qpuoh taore mo^ ri1 than the tradition Would indicate, and the bold 
foresters of Shenfcjod loved to quaff their nut-brown ale under tho 
shade of the veneraty 0 trees. 

About ft mile btfi’pnd this lonely little inn, almost tin* only 
habitation of man wttfoh is seen during the walk, the tourist 
reaches Annesley I’ark/fofe birthplace of Mary Chaworth, whose 
beatity captivated tlic UearKof the ;viet in his boyish days. Through 
tho park lies the nearest Math to Huoknall; and ns the tourist 
wends lqs way onward, he Will have no ditfh-ulty in recognising tho 
scene of "The Dream.” Tljere is the "gentle hill," on whicli the 
poet and Mary Chaworth me& and which is still 


• Green and of mildVlccHvity, the last. 

As ’twere fhc cape,jot along ridge of sueii, 
Save that there wtfs no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living/landscape.” 


But the “ tree* of circular army” arc gone, and the broad branches 
of the oaks no longer shade the spot where the “ youth and 
maiden” of "The Dream’’ once stood together, in tire sunny time 
of their youth, ore disapl "ointment »nd misfortune had clouded the 
path of-either. The scenery of the park, however, is very pic¬ 
turesque, groves of mamifioent oaks crowning the surrounding hills, 
and numbers of deer tWelining beneath the shade of the venerable 
trees in the park, or Cropping the verdant herbage. 

- Hucknall is a ‘mere straggling hamlet, without any other 
attraction than the poet’s tomb, which suffices, however, to draw 
■ around it tourists of every civilised nation under the sun. It is 
approached from the park- by a lane, shaded with tall hedges and 
bending gpi, .the branches of which, in some places, nearly meet 
overhead, forming an agreeable shade in the summer;, and on reaching 
the village street, the tourist sees a comfortable-looking inn on one 
side, and a little distance before him the church. The latter is old. 
apd decayed, and everything about it, both -within and without, 
bears the marks of neglect- The vault wherein tiie poet lies buried 
is covered with two large' slabs of rough stone clumsily fitted 
i together, and the Boor of the i-huroli, which is of the same material, 
if broken and irregular. A plain white marble tablet, bearing an 
^liweriptioh 1 to the poet’s nusmpgy, is fitted,in to the wall, and sur- 
’ rounded by a Wack border. It is immediately above the vault, 
-V i^sJ'bhbeafhiH are the armorial bearings of the Byron family earved 
Stone-. The remains of the poet’s mother lie hear him, and 
' fo his tomb is a atone bearing a long dkseriptiou eom- 

ef» the virtue* and services of ft Byron Who adhered to 
njf HftifrliM T r un- 1 ptriit-rfl xhhi f .. . 

^ftji itupert ’gainst traitors contending, .•' 

Bedewed with tW- blood the bleak field.” 


and'the foliage of oaks and pines forms an arch of verdure overhead 
for snore than a mile. . This part pi the jonrney-is very pleasant. 
Several dear- streams cross the road, ♦bile footpaths - lead off at 
different points into deep shades. At the end of the wood, .the 
•road run* over -a gentle eminence, and, on reaching its -tfij^jijtfo 
tourist sees the- G-othia ruins of Newstead Abbey rising beforhwin. 
They stand in a--quiet valley, surrounded by green hills,*nd are 
partly mantled with ivy", which nearly covers the old channel 
window. In one portion of the tastefully laid-out grounds, an oak 
planted by Byron is shown; and in a deep, shady dell, aalled the 
Devil’s Wood, thore is'-an old tree on .which the poet, when be 
visited the spot in oompanyjvitU his sister on the evening before he 
left Newstead for ever, cut The following inscription :,-r. ” ' 

Bvnoor, > Sept . 1814 . 

Augusta, f 1 

The bark lias partly grown over this interesting record, and some 
difficulty is now found in deciphering the date. T^ar this Spot 
is a shady recess, formed by the intertwined brandjgfc of the * 
oaks, overhung with ivy, and a sparkling spring callodthe Holy 
Well. 

In the body of tho abbey, among the ruins, are several figures in 
stone, and a fountain gargles through an old dhd quaint piece of 
sculpture, realising the description of Byron ■ , 

11 Amidst the court ft ( Gotliic fountain played, 

Symmetrical, yet decked with carvings quaint, 

Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 

And here perhaps u monster, then ft saiut. 

Tho spring gushed through grim mouths of granite made, 
And sparkled into basins, where it spent 
Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, * 

. Like man’s vain glories end Iris vainer troubles.” 

Should the tonrist continue Iris raroblo to the neighbourhood of 
Nottingham, than which ho cannot do liettor, if hb is fond of old 
English scenery, such us the railways are fast altering, he will find, 
below that town, on the romantic banks of the Trent, tho large 
Cnlato of tiie Mustors family, whose patrimonial mansion is called , 
(Jolwiek nail, ’foils place has nothing to do with Byron, but there 
Mary Chaworth lived and died. The handsome exterior of Mr. 
Musters won the heart of the Mue-eyed Mary, and she became his 
wife; but her life was blighted by his brutal wanner* and pro- 
- fligate habits, which rendered him an object of aversion to all the 
neighbourhood. During the reform riots of Jd81, when Notting¬ 
ham Castle was destroyed by an exasiierated mob, the rioters 
visited Colwiek Hall, and set fire to it, but it van not burnt down. 
Mrs.-Musters fled from the house in alarm, aid took refuge in a 
wood on the estate. Fright and exposure brought on an attack 
of fever, whicli terminated her existence after a few days’ illness. 
She is buried in Colwiek church, whcdl her fouih is frequently 
visited by tourists. . ' 

The church is close to the ball, and is draped with ivy, and 
overshadowed by trees gray with age. The Trent flaws close at 
hand, sparkltqg in the sunlight as its clear wntotttripjh: ever it* 
pebbly bottom, murmuring the requiem of her- wfle- was the. 
object of a great poet’s love. She is spoken of. in tbemeigbbour* 

- hood as a woman of remarkable personal atfnusticw, and of a 
character forming a bright contrast fo that of lie man ti> whom she 
was unhappily united. That Byron 1™W! roue inhered her with 
tenderness, is well known ; probably he never ceased to do so. 
What might have been the results of their union, as regards the 
happiness of both, it is "of course impossible to say ; but .ore knqjr 
the influence- whioh the virtues and more spiritual character af 
Shelley had over the poet while they were together) and fo Is 
ideating,, though vain, to contemplate the for greater bsfluefofe w|fleh 
husk a” woman 'as Mary Chaworth might have hid upon a, 
sqiceptible of softening influences as that of Byron, Foor 
Ming .of sadness steal*.over us w.we.-Mad 
t^en tidnkof the unhoppbtew of . the "twig beings” 
m^ tesV Mws, and wlio .now await timtesapsetiffla »nd 
„.ti|i'iwd,’h| > tiw .cold god 
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CEJtVANTlS; 


'BBjti'MiSmfl,' CmrVikiM Sanvanim the author of the immortal 
i^teie-eif "Dent&lxote,"’wa»born lnlfi47, at Alcala do Benares, 
fwt ghe prbkinoeof Hjwf Castile. Hia father, Dm Hodrigo, «h 

a’jwwbidalgo, Ot nohlc, one of those whopossesseiftlHle more than a 
laMe in the arm-rack,an old round smeld, a bony and thick-set 
horse, and 1 alean greyhound. Ho had served his couutry by sea and 
Hyland,and talked often'and with enthusiasm of his campaigns; hut 
' Aa.he’Wotl knew the frightful cost, of military glory, he sent his son to 
( Madrid, to pursue there the Rtudies necessary to prepare him for 
the more peaceful honours of the church. Don Miguel, however, 
after making considerable progress in his studies, renounced the pre- 
t bends and bishoprics which his family liod dreamt, of for him, and 
resolved upon trying his fortune in the thorny paths of literature. ■ 
In fact, ho had made acquaintances among the students of tins 
capital, and become a frequenter of tavern*, where his wit and 
humour were admired, and he was easily converted to the opinion 
of his immolates, that he possessed those qualities in an unoommon 
degree, and of tho highest older. Thus it was that ho conceived 
the idea of becoming a poet, and living upon die productions of his 
intellect, thougljjie wae unconscious at that time of the genius 
which lie really possessed, and which revealed itself at a later 
period of his life. 

Having taken this resolve, as it was necessary for him to eat and 
drink, ho did not allow his pen to remain idle; but instead of 
making use of his own ideas, he employed those of others, after the 
example of his poetising companions. During two or three years 
he continued to produce rhymes resembling all the verse of that 
period of Spanish literatbre, mediocre as regards the style, and 
without any pretensions to originality of ideas. They in ought 
him little else than compliments, that old currency which, worn as 
it is, always has'for young poet* the same sound and the same value 
ns new pieces of gold. Always confident in the promises of his 
muse, but always ignorant of the side on which she called, he 
published, ill MOO,.a work on which hocxpoclel to establish bis 
future renown as an author. It was a pastoral talc, entitled 

Philene,’’ in which he was no more successful than in verse, for 
it was as insipid,, as improbable, and as wearisome as anything of 
the kind that ever emanated from the press. 

Disappointed in the hopes with which he had embarked on a 
. literary career, young Cervantes resolved to try the army. Destitute 
of all, yet doubting nothing, except the good taste of tjio Spanish 
public, full of iijusions, loyalty,'and courage, ho left Madrid one fine 
morning, and returned to the paternal mansion, where he acquainted 
his father with his new views and hopes. The good hidalgo, with 
whom he remained some days, advised him to renounce his project, 
and seek employment at court. Finding, however, that Dor Miguel 
was tittle disposed to listen to this advice, the old man saddled ids 
lean Rosinante with a sigh, and gave the animal to the yonng odven. 
turer. It was, alas! with his blessing, all that he had to give. 
Miguel mounted, bade bis father adien, and set eat for Italy. 

What golden dreams he indulged in on the road I He was 
assuredly now on the traok.of fortune. Italy was in arms; there 
was war also in Germany and France. Armies must need officers; 
the officers would require commanders. What an illimitable vista 
Wias opened to his ambition 1 Alas, for the bright beams of youth, 
the golden exhalations of the dawn of life! When he arrived in 
Italy, # trace had just been proclaimed, and the services of Don 
Miguel Cervantes dc Saavedra wore not required. It was a sad 
oirakeniQg from his glowing cl re,mm -to alight from his horse, aud 
mtc^ iiWriil Bias, vaietdc cb.am.b-e to a bishop, the cardinal 
AquAriva; hut such, in fact, was the only employment he could 




however, the war broke out again, and with 
and Cervantes threw off the livery of the 
If under the banner of Maroo Antonio 
who commanded the troops of the, 
[t , oamp»igp : >»» an unfortunate ene. 
'-raMuf.tg* th*% 
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and his companions in arms narrowly escaped being captured by 
tlie fleet of the victorious Ottomans. 

THt vessel Was then ordered to Lepanto, and in the terrible .y 
engagement off that place Cervantes greatly distinguished himself, ’ ,. k 
Unfortunately, ho" received a shot-wound, in his left am, which ^ 
crippled that member for the rest of his days. But as he' did not 
need his left band to hold'his sword, this oeeident'did not prevent 
him from continpingda tho sendee, and he served against theTurks 
in the Morea uutil 1875, but without obtaining any solid advantage 
in return for the almost daily risk of life and limb. The bubble 
glory was hie sole reward. ’ * . , , i. 

He now resolved to return to his native country, and embarked 
on beard a galley for that purpose. After all, though h« had not 
beenme a captain, he had lost the use of his left arm, and tills ■' 
would qualify him to wear his hat jauntily on one side, and raise hi,a 
voice in tho taverns when he talked of battles, and the danger* he , 
had encountered by flood and field. 

But, as that admirer of proverbial philosophy, Sanoho Panssa, 
woe afterwards male to observe, 11 one misfortune never comes 
alono the galley in which he had embarked was captured by a 
corsair, and Cervantes, instead of returning to Madrid to tell long- 
winded stories of his exploits in the Morea, was carried into 
Algiers, aud sold into slavery. 

HU first master was a Venetian renegade, called Hasson, .who 
had lieoomo commander of the militia. This advancement, which 
had givon him an authority of which few person* knew exactly the* 
limits, caused him to be regarded with much fear, a feeling which. ^ 
was not, however, shared by onr adventurer. It appears, on the 
contrary, that Cervantes insp’red the renegade with a certain re¬ 
spect which dues credit to his mental perception. Don Miguel had 
expected to be impaled for the feats of valour he had performed in . 
tile conflict which occurred betore the corsair# became masters of 
bis destiny, and was surprised to find that Unseen did not give him 1 
so much as a single blow, or even a hard word, The renegade was 
conin'ired witli^ exercising over him a surveillanoe which forbade 
every hope of escape, 

Instead of being disheartened, Cervantes became more daring. 
Guarded by night and by day, and in a foreign oountiy, osoape was 
almost Impossible ; but Cervantes made several bold attempts,, and' 
oven planned nu Insurrection of the slaves. All Iris schemes failed, 
however^ an<l five years wore passed in servitude and chains. In-' ■ 
1580 he was ransomed by the Fathers of Mercy, established at . 
Algiers for the purpose of manumitting Christian slaves to the ex-, 
tent of their funds, ami obtained a passage to ids native country. 

When he returned to Spain he was thirty-four years of age. His 
fothor was dead, aud hia cousin bod sold the greater part of his 
little patrimony in order to affect hia ransom from slavery. Being 
destitute of resources, ho joined an expedition which was then pro- 
paring for the Azores, and w»s engaged in that aud other expeditious 
.four years. On again returning to Spain in 1581, he became ena¬ 
moured of U young lady of noble birth, but as poor himself 
Donna Catharina Salisar y Palacios de Esquivias ; and under, the T 
Influence of, this passion he resumed his pen, and wrote a pastoral 
tats in prose and verse, entitled “ Galatea,” in whiah he has intro¬ 
duced himself aud the object of, his attachment, a* a shepherd and 
shepherdess, by the names of Eliisio and Galatea. He shortly after, 
wards wedded tho 'lady, and promised himself a life of domestic, 
felicity and literary ease, for he was not yet weary of tho« illmdsUw; , ? ; 
which make up the life of the enthusiastic, tho dieapjwintBumt °o»r' 
sequent upon whose awakening is always in proportion to' flig.fcflpliik.!, 
ness ef their anticipations, ' , „ , ■ »V 

Disillusion came as before; his marriage had hj»ea, to.M)oak .Ufee 
Sanoho Banxa once, more, th» union ef hunger and thirst, and did 
not bring-him the happiness he had anticipated.: Hgoontlnued to ■ 
write, not % pleasure or for &me, but $o obtain.Wnd,; Framed, . 
not hie^iwe, but, by hunger «&#*!%'">* .****• 
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httbotat as a dramatic writer, Pettier 
Scr pretended, did tmi prevent Mm from being very poof ; ami, 
in IBSit kftaoMfiltsdnnd'obiahied the Insignificant oSce.of assistant 
purtOJor iteeh* Indian fleets." He endeavoured to obtain some 
nppbitttorat In Ameriea, but without success; and id l® 98 the 
parveyorsMp'was abolished, and he was again thrown upotehls 
own ireiottiraes, : ' 

qft« appears, 'for some years subsequently to tliis period, to have 
‘'Mvedn'-very unsettled awl precarious life, wandering with his wife 
■ • from tosm to town ; sometimes empioycd in the capacity of agent 
to rttrious municipalities and wealthy individoals, but always in 


hi* , as being employed at.ihis thne 

Vince of La 'tfanelia, sad as bain* arrested br ^O;«MMd^<* 

ArgamasiUa, and kept epme ttae in prisoB, whewh*; 

to have commenced “ Den ’Qaitotei-” < The Wkfahiw ntn» W*"® 

he liw* described the jobbery of Mftdcbay «id 

customs of the people, show that' he mhst have pasted soihe/Uwr 

in that province** and give' a colour to these suppositions'}'^*! 

Navarrete, .who has opera no trouble iu investigating tile -tatet 

minute incidents of the life of CervantA, has deanfeattateddluAih* 

story of hit imprisonment rests on no -ether foundation that-"* 

vague tradition. :,t w '•' •* t-Mrc* 



nos mi o rat oBnvAsrns saavema. 


: necessitous efretrrBstancfW, Two burlesque sonnets are all that 
remain ottds literary productions of this period, -which, probably, 
|Mn net namerous. , Perhaps we have'in these two poem , all that 
his cessation from dramatic writing and the. 
^jtearatiU qf * Hon Quixote.” 

faobemtrHiy bf hiB pursuits at this period is evidenced by the 
|St«tfciA i» willy known of the manner in wUch he lived, 
L Spafrl he concealed liir misery, *icom the timO, 
, In 1G#S, till vre find him, four year* hater, 

, Some authors, Who ii»‘ve_ supjSBed from their 

li'Wt' Idptory,«hi*- itiptatauf 



The first part of his renowned romance appealed la;'jLl 
was de-licate'd to the Duke of Bejur: Of alt the works of Cl 
“ Don Quixote” is the only one worthy of pren^Vt^irm's' 
Js a mssterpieee, and perhaps the most original, ti*a l 
and the most profound that exist* in my language. , ‘ 
^-Hr.'to la»a*e, 

& i broader " “ 
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nm^satMr'u.-tiMse staoebw&nd hs* 

1Miiy.jqnln tasy-Jw-aeseptesh* the ♦ype». ^ th« ?wwld are 
^ jtbftBk gwwr'ndMW, hjpc*rlte*,or libertines; bnV who 
tMcwg Mjoenwfiearey in himself hls Don Quixote end his Bancho 
Awnat. tSho funaag ms; has notj combated more than onoe in hi* 
fitimvitb windmills! Who amongu* has not run himself out of 
bagth aftec that marvellous Mwid which drew Sancho Panza in 
thijtfootstep* of:, the cavalier? Bo much courage wasted, so many 
aSord-tiirosU in water, the hope which survives so many deceptions, 
and >titoee charming conversations of the simple hidalgo with his 
worldly-minded squire—are not all these typical of what passes in 
thelives of aQ of ns 1 

' The gradual disenchantment jf Cervantes ft ora the illusions of - 
Ids youth, hod revealed to him the strength and soope of his genius. 
Be ho longer saw Kfe through a rose-coloured medium, bat in Its 
reality. The tales of chivalry which had exoited his enthusiasm in 


' w^-dmwMieife^aaa,' twta,WMi»d the knights.^ tktdltma; 

'the evil is don* , 

• These twopersons, Don .Quixote, anil Rancho, are insepjuhtfecti 
they are soul sad body, sun and shadow, .One represents all that 
is lofty and generous in human nature, the overall that ig grovelling 
andnsel&eh. Give to Don Quixote a little of the hard oommon, 
aense of his squire, or to Sancho a little of his master's heroism and 
loyalty, and of the two madmsnjreu will hare.made a sago. But 
the elements of the two characters are seldom found in-combination; 
imagination and common sense are qualities which possess Ityl# 
accordancy or power of cohesion. Prudeuoe- and expenenoe are the 
cold curreuts winch temper the generous ardonr of enthusiasm and 
philanthropy, and give the individual the hardness of character 
which marks the man of the world. 

“ Bon Quixote" made no sensation on its first appearance ; it 
attracted, in fact, scarcely any notice. He contiooed to live, poor 



ceuvaktsf, whs wife, and the coukt of ibstos. 


Ida youth now only called up a smile. Chivalry had gone out of; 
Spain with the Moors, and in the rest of Enrope only h vague 
souvenir of its former existence remained. Cervantes demonstrated 
that tile institution was leng dead, by resuscitating one of the 
knightS-errant of old, and bringing him into ludicrous juxtaposition 
with modern manners, institutions, sail modes of thought. His 
- ^oetipBf.qis probably to parody the wild and incredible' 
’’ ' '‘sh, were then current in Spain; hut the character of 
a happy conception that he foundit difficult 
i of him ; for the first and, onjy time in his life, he was 
“ fie had created,his hero himself, and found a 
thp epuld resume, the experienoe rf hi own life, bis 

• apd,s^^tWi.wiieMo»i!,'« rW « 1 f 

»dnqte ns ; titrei^ t|# jiistory th« 

Ihk.suhstmmaafter.the 
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and forgotten, at Valladolid, i r, according to some of his biographers, , 
at Toledo, subsisting on the bounty of his patrons, the'chief of 
whom at this time was the Count of Leutos. He was : obliged, in 
order to obtain readers, to publish an anonymous pamphlet, in 
which he pretended that the work was, under the t«1 of an alleges; 
a satire on the reigning monarch, Philip III., and the priqc 
persons about the court. The ruse succeeded ; the work-wall 
at court, and in a short time the whole of the edition veasrseid.' 
A second, a third, and a fourth were demanded within, the yeardm 
which it first appeared ; but from two of these, painted *t Valencia' 
and Lisbon, it is probable that the author derived no profit, ,0«r 
second* iUuntratiou represent* Cervantes receiving the welcome in¬ 
telligence of the success of his stratagem to obtabflpopnlsritr from . 
l^^pajSrta^^s&nnt^.il^sis.,,; The autiwwis ■ 

ateebe *' 
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the humble couch, usd the plumed hut, loaiding axe, end stiletto 
of the hew of Lcpante art 1 suspended against the whitewashed wall 
as memortale of hie military exploits 
According to some aoo rants, Dnlip ITT ms so much pleased 
with this -work that he wished t see the author, y ho was mlro 
duoed to Mm % the Count of L m * Bi this is it uiat, ht wis 
shortly after engaged hy tin. lHtki et honn that mnuueli h 
, Minister, to write nn accuiul < f the fi stivitus hull h lits, ulw ms 
ceremonies, etc , with which th luiludi nmlnxMi! u 1, rl 11 waul, 
was oBtsttame 1 1 tWUd Jnl it lin r l» tlie f II «n i i h 

took up hit nl M in M i h I, mi 1 ntu usd t it 1 1< tl u 1 1 tin 

end of Jus lif Tn li 11, lu publishi (1 a solTfctirn-i f i \unjil n y 
laics," winch ai n t mlj inte i< stin„ and mm iu,, hit line u t 
the least turn! f iminirility, ly which s liuili cf tho m ilu 
litciature o( that jin tl is mficti 1 lh idis me twil c in 
numlier, ami illcl it itly ti tin liUrir lqutiii n f tint 
•yurigii lu H f it wing hu 1 is 1 in i y t 1 inisns 

appt mil, isatii in the 1 id [ ets rf Hit jti 1 wl wci n i h 

oflmdul hy the pilli iti n, and ini tl when jell lie 1 i n 

tinnation of tin ulyentunif ‘ lion (Jm\ It full ( ihn i 11)ic 

mttlioi The lesjenw I (uvuiitisf (his ait tl w is tin pilli 
eatieiu of the si mil \ait ut 1 I) n Qui\ t ,’ win li sit i in I n B bl 
rontinst ti tin m iu il 1 ] l alii li ml lm tin U er 
Tho otliw wi)! s t (Vnante ire i t lite 1 n t uulus m 1 
intcilndes, wiitten in the new stale ol dm ti a utm u ti li 1 
hy Lopes <h At a, julhshid m 1(11, Ini nee i et 1 uli 
UOTtl, entitle 1 “lu dis an I Si„i mmul i, 11 e 1 i l su ssli l I 

Ins winks, and wiitten in a dilfmnt ntyh ti nu am f thou 

Cervautcs dieJ on the Hunt day as *h ik j ihil tin .lid if 
A pul, 101 tj, being tlen m hu sis.tr ninth year lit was Itui 1 
without the least disp! ty in the e iment of the II ly T mt\, at 
•Jladiid, in whuli his diughtsr Isiltlli htl iikci#Hlit ycif fun 
years pioeOuftll Seme jens pfurwai <s tl i nuns nmovt 1 to 
anotherBoavent, and the eld one lung puliel down the i imams 
of Our antes weic 1 st 

Hia fame h road lapi Uy tin mi, Uout I'm yu, ml tho uuivsi u Ir 
of hisgetulih is ptcviil h) tin many 1 ui.ua, s it t wlnih his pul 
w ork lifts hn n ti insl di d uul tlic iimoh i of ailiti ns it hasguu 
through With tho evctpti u if “liohinson ( ms e time ih n 
worftof fit ti u, the populmlr (i win h tu 1 hi u hi nit ii 
paiismt vith that i f “ Don wr ite In Spun, h tuui, i Hug 
ptnod elapsul l«fui tlu wmk wn no exluinv 1> it id un 1 ippe 
noted ns it Ins been n etlei lonnlius But its pupujaiit> has 
increased rapidly mice tlu omme meipmt of Un Imt intuiy, anil 
with n the Inst f w vuus t» i mmuinents hart Incn eluted in 
Madrid t) tne uioiinn y i f its rutinl nu, a hinds un luiu/t 
statue, Which stmls m tie t’li/i de hstottei m a indent il <f 
granite, ornumentnl r ith li 1 litis itprisiuliug uni pits tnl in 
ft am “Dim Quintt , the itlnr tie bust if ( ere mtc in wlite 
marlile, placed oyn the el ui of tlu I use in the < all el< Pi ip w 
in which lie In* I jind <1 
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the patriarch of that city, wbioh decided uttaiiiniodBy 
priety of revising the corrupt text, of the sacred books, 
decision was approved by the piftnaroh of ConstantinOpU, ®nd flri 
leigning orar, Alexis Mlchaelovitch, oideieei tho version ft Ai* 
Rcnptiiics need hy the eliui dies of flrccoe aud the Baht to 
stitiitcel fi r tin conujited xniftuin luthnto m uso. * 

Th* bifclicp of Kol mina protested against the alteration a&Hl 
liter etieal innovation, and w is snppoi It d by a number of the infenw 
elci.y, as well ai it the lewei classes if tho people, all 4f whgjlt 
w ii estiimelr i f unant The Htie mu ns opposition of the Idshep 
uul the Mhwimti (!u r j to the inf 11 lint cm if tbo new btuA 
(iu 1 the f >i mei t > I il j uicil 1 1 hi di„mij, and < onfiued inn 
inonistur, in i mu t | ail ' theempile, where he died %i>l- 
1 was if n h 1 him is inn in ntilinuoistd rapidly, «spe Wally 
in th naith iu pi mute lh imset| ien e wv a temhle per- 

nti hi, Ilium, wli li liimv ef tin op]iui(nts of the Nitninan, 
li i sy th i ri n f (li a ii| tun* was term el," won'put to 

il ill) > fl l ml 1 luid, ml ith is nit» Bulguu, while, 
n ulei tl ] i tt tun of flu lcute, they, wen stems from moles 
Uti n Mine shut th mstlvis up tu their eh milieu and setting 
flic ti them su! u 1 i h mile death, fit inly li luring that the 
lupfimi Mi w vdd sulh (tin tir then sdr dion, find that 
I'uCf nl w nil linn hit tj use tilioar n in tin torn of dost# 
\i min it I tin n *1 is up in tin leiitifi lit uiot»y ef Solovet/k, 
itmt I i 11 i Ii I in f hi Wluti Si a, wl wi they defended Hum 
s h s with the mist ilumtlersi miff ft un I th? hoops suit to 
ill 1 1 e Hi m ml | ml u* 1th i it i tan (it soyi ii >iarn The 
jli \i I In th taktn 1 r sf nu pntthe Ultnlus wiw ill either 
I nt t th nw id t j u li Un the flvwos hy whuli thui sli ng 
h 1 1 was di h je 1 

A pi it i un ' i of fl nsn rmenf oil hil inilil d thehoitilitr 
(Ith pe u Is t II ftuvvctsnn ,f Ilu Siiptuii , and tin sivtli 
pis uti it nhi ! i th r w i ilipi tel m tho following lugn di 1 
i t d tl (h i ip di uti it In the beginning of the rugn of 
Pet t th (u tl 111 I u hitcas f their tiealment pioeokeel a dm 
g ien tunult in M ■> n, wl nli lei ton nkasu granting toluafion 

I th liruo Ml iu|(sm 1 1 1 \ up n them, and running lhe 
f w uni |i im HI I mif e 1 with a beatd 

Him It th terms Bisk ii il s, in (lisuntew, and fitaioieii/ec^ 
wluhs,nifi “I'n nl th dd faith,” nro in gquend applnd in 
dis iiminil lj ti ulI wli lisa lit li mi the (fttnhlishid ehureli of 
hu pa, IhtK nt siinoc n ihrallt diflefttcis among them, hrfh 
su B uti di times MU', an l (In i| lilts They way bll be class d 
un li r tw he i Is the 1 oi i i,h h uia, oi the*# rwho hays puests, 
mi 1 tl B s) r shlu nt nth t wli i hkrc no prlipd*; tho litfir 
divisi n i nj ilien lut, a gii it Mi*utv of suti having nothing ill 
ir mine n (\e j t fht jneulianty which S( jwi itl) (hepi fhotn tho 
f i mu ’ # 

Tlu I’ p v ishelie ui uijij roach neatSHt in dor trim * andooremennts 

I I tin fitdlished ihni It, ftnm win h they differ on no CMefRiul 
j> ml, lutwifclisl m hug tlu teninfv with whuli tliey adhere to 
Hu ii own noton liny use tlu oldausmi (f the Scriptures, and 
diflf i fi in the eliui li is to the f mu i f tin cies They rep tat the 


RELIGIOUS SEC i'S IN Itl hSIA 

* 

Tuonan tbeie Ins nevu hteu imy Hi e s* csou ft ui the (»til 
Uuied (hock (’niich, their ue in Hnssn a i iiMtluublr nunibti 
of dissonting seetn, the muuheisef whuli aie cdlcd g( neiilly Ras 
koliuks, how lhe Kussun urh i id ht, t sjlit The only 
considerablewbi'on whidi we iul on e end u fhaf whieh ai s 
ait of the eunndation of tlu e ti iptc 1 tut i i tho ntlau mo i im m 


qf the Script gres in th. midd't iflln sevonteinriitentuM Dm mg 
tile ikw ad at Uie Tarlat domunnon, win li gr ally ntuehd the 
epItiVftition of klining, the text f the fnuptnrus ' eoaiae nnipud 
tooprissiona ind interpolations, mising goneiillj (mm tin ignpi mee 
or ikosc by’whom they wcio franseiibed The pi ij n ty ef obtain 


1)^1^ciamet veinon was aokm whtlged on soviml nr mugs, end 
tltitjjmrpf wa*made to mnoly the evil, in the nnddir of the 
Ojitury, by comparing the yerBi m m use fith t'u ftmek 
it| |be eonvept of Meant Athos, ml he »r emnlehi} 
Mtojy|iP^tirifO,fro» the ignorant and bigoted elfigy ef ltpsyia, 
Wp done nptil more than a oenfiiry afterwords la 
slB^roottneil woe assembled at Moscow, presided ov. r hy Nlcon, 


‘ Hill li|(p onlvtwK , iimti id f tlnec times, adding, “Trained 
I lu I nl ml use In tinge is jnsU id uf three, m making 

fn i n (tlu eras 1 Iu y d ( dillu frun th( diurcb w begin- 
n i tli u pi (issi at fuin tlie left instead of the light Shariag^ 
the ht^rd is n aiel d ns i d idly sm, m (whieh ojnuion they am 
su| | orted by thu dtfluati in oi tin general rynoel held at Mo»? 0 W, 
in lid, win li dm um l laying the bind nn the "most dagm* 


■egfuded by them a* unlawful They admit the ordination of tbo 
Hiusle oi th* fsjphlisluil ilunch to be ynlid, althongh pcfftotaed. 
iy b( Htfcal hi hips Jus use it descends )n uplnteiTgMted sUOCgp* 
nun fVmn the times 1 1 “ the true i hmeh,” vf* befbwrtbe reriimp 
if jj^e^riptmes., Tin y theiofore admit among them pTiggtswIto 
nwpMMfi ■oxpelloel from the established church for nMscwp%d 
icriUqr, without mputsng them to to re-oidnbyed 
$li# moot imimrtent <if riie wore heterodox sects, eftr 
iav-5 no in Seats is that of rim Pi|tpOrant>. whieh ■•vaidg* "gto - 
nbalntauts of tbo sea coasts,” so tolled toeause ft 



■Hi&i C 

•u? ttzLifiZi'A. .i'tu 



' $jtW« ,&<*. that, all ordiaat*ona of 

• ™* r MPi^® 4 4 ^®¥ te M time-of the patriarch 

... thb a&nf§ptration pf religious rites by 

1 > and that their churches are the abodes of 

' .'.;2|p-^j§^wtwih:rWitt h»« | al'w»dyooJuinencedin spirit, though lie 
'il'h^ftaelf jnvisilffe. As a necessity arising out of the two former 
;* dfthfolfiath. they rebaptize all who join their communion, 

- jp^'-ubp^dissoive t% marriages of mich as have contracted malri- 
••. m^|J|»y. r $he oouplea thus disunited may be married again by those 
- 7mm ate, a* ministers of religion in the soet. They confess one 
. administer the sacrament of the Lord’s supper to them- 

* ' selves, and assemble for prayer in private houses. Then - ministers 

■ ordained, and may follow any other vocation when they 

which is not allowed to the priests of the establishedohnrofi. 

„ 101 * saoramontal.broad- which they use, is said to lie derived from 
•%:/ wuBjU consecrated loaves saved from the monastery of Solovetzlc when 
it W<flstcirined by the imperial troops, which has been preserved 
- and multiplied by working fragments of it into each successive 
;dough. The bread thus prepared is considered as holy as the 

original, and every member of the sect is always provided with a 
sefurnb of it, that he may be able to administer the sacrament to 
M h|m» 6 lf in case of emergency. There are several subdivisions of 
t * this sect, the principal of 9 which are the TheodoJSans and the 
,* Philippians, whieli are named after their respective founders, 
j both of whom had liven priests of the established ehureh. The 
,, points of difference between them are very trifling, and relate 
< slnerely to external forms of worship ; but they are characterised 
,by tho wildest fanaticism, which manifests itself in'the frequency of 
a %uieides among them, these ighorant and misled people behoving 

* that self-murder is pleasing to (!od, und tliat by it they oMain 

admission into heaven. • 

*» Tho Booehobortzoe, or “combatants in spirit,’’ first became 

* known as a sect^n tho reign of the empress A uuc, who appointed eom- 
" gl*' nriasinners to inquire into their tenets. There are many [mints of 
s resemblance between thorn and the Quakers and Moravians, and 

It is very probable that they arc a branch nf the latter sect. Like 
^ them they never tako an oath, and arc opposed h> -war. They 
entertain Diptarian .opinions, itnd admit only the New Testament. 
They have neither churches nor priests, and in their devotions use 
■'*> only the Lord’s Prayer, In the reigns of Catharine II. and Paul 
. they wore much-persecuted, but boro every oppression with the same 
resignation its tins followers of Qeorgo Pox. Alexander accorded 
, * them toleration, and offered them waste lands in tho south of Tlussia, 

> which they have colonised and -cultivated. Their settlements still 
flourish, mid travellers have spokenhigbly of their industrious ami 
frugal habits, and the simplicity and inoffensiveaess of their manners. 

The Choovstoenuiki, or Seutamontaliats, are a soet founded by a 
fymk named •Benedict, and very latitudinariali in their doctrines, 
wlrie^ hioline to deism. There is some confusion in the-accounts 
respecting them, but it seems that they use the nnrevised Scriptures 
■« and do not require .those who joiu thorn to bo* robaptized. The 
•• - cause of the difference in the accounts given of them by difierent^ 
Writers spears to be, that there are many shades of belief among 
them, some differing little from the l’opovoshehoena, and others 
gf ' being Unitarians. 

1 \ ^Tfio Chpitonian sect was also, founded by a monk. Like tho 
. » jfotnpfanee,, tliey have no churches, Imt assemble for prayer and the 
' Celebration of their religions rites in private houses. They also 

• > ipljfftve^he marriages of tl$M who join l)iein, and are said to live 

|t Abthieof great licentiousno^. They l»ve a peculiar rito, which 
agwifftir.be performed amettg them as'the administration of the 
. ' A.gigl places on her nbad a Sieve filled with raisins, 

' several propers and prostrations. she distributes among 

'«^-|#i*pbted:"Meterieft. 

hr - “chfokmen,” form a numerous sect among 

_ i Den, and derive their name from the custom of 

-- 1 before a qhmk throttgh which, a ray of 

images, and never go to church, saying 
id'does not dwell ih houses built by Mb. 
of?;tht! SeripMifMi.;&•ftbiob th»y differ ■ 




tfielr seal for, 

Most of.WM|iwjrpW.mueh, hostility towards tli » d i«. fc T < , 
and on equal amount of unity' and kindliness of feeling. within 
respective communions. Although they are no longet pom -., % 
they are only tolerated; they have no recognised existence, s«r ‘ 
are their ministers and priests regarded as such by the govern- 

mCftt. ' Vk V " ’ 


OHOQIIET HAIll-NET. 

Matbbiais.—B rooks’ •Teat Exhibition Prise Gfoat’s-head Crochet 
Thread, No. 12, or Purse-silk, the colour preferred, arid 'Walker’s 
Penelope Crochet Hook, No. 3. ■ 

1st round: Make a round loop tho size of this 0> than Work 1 * 
treble, and chain 1 for 15 times, plain 3 to form the round, 
fasten off. • 

2nd: Work 1 treble in the centre of tho firi^ 1 ehain of last 
round, chain 3, repeat round, plqjn 1 to form tho route], fasten off. 

3rd: Work 4 treble in the centre of the first 3 chain of last * 
round, chain 3, work 4 treblo in the centre of the next 8 chain of 
last round, cltaia 3, miss tho next 8 ehain t)f last round, and repeat 
round, plain 1 to form.the round. (Chain 8 at the commencement 
of every round, which you must count as 1 treble, to save the 
fastening off; and instead of work 4 treble, as described iu the 
first 4 treble of last round, work only 3, and the 3 chain will 
appear like 1 treble, so as to correspond with all the ether 4 treble.) 

fth : Work 4 treble at the top of the first 4 treble of bust round-, 
ehaiu 2, work 3 treblo In the centre of the 3 chain of last round, 
chain 3, work 1 treble iu the samo place as before, chain 2, work 4 
treblo at tbc top of the next 4 treble of last round, chain 3, work Yj 
treble in the centre of the ,i chain of last round, chain 3 , am! 
repent.round, plain 1 to form the round, chain 3 as before. , 

5th: Work 4 treble Rt the top of the 4 treble of laBi round, 
cliain 2, work 3 treble in the centre of the 3 chain of last round, 
.chain 3, work 2 treble in the centre of the same 3 chain as before, 
chain 2, work 4 treble at the top of the 4 treble of last round, then 
chain 3. and work 1 treble in the centra Of each of the 3 chains of 
last round (which will be twice), chain 3,-and repeat round, plain 
3 to form the round, chain 3 as before. 

Cth: Work 4 treble at the top of the 4 treble of last round, 
chain 2 , work 1 double treble* in tho centre of tho 3 chain of last 
round, then ehain 3, and work 1 double treble for 5 times more in . 
the same 3 Chains as before, chain 2, work 4 treble at the top of 
the 4 treble of last round, then chain 3, and work 3 treblo in the 
centre of eaeh of the 3 chains of last round (whioh will be three ? 
timqs), chain 8 , and repeat round, plain 1 to form the round, 
chain 3 as before. 

7th: Work •! treble at the top of the i treble of last round, 
chain 2, work 3 double in the 1 cliain of last rouud, then chain 3, 
and work 3 double in the centre of each of the 1 chain of last 
round [which will lift four times more), chain 2, work 4 treble at 
tho top of tho 4 treblo of last rouud, then chain 3,-and work 1 
treble in the centre of each of the 3 chains of last round (which will 
lie four times), chain 8 , and repeat round, plain 3 to form the 
round, chain 3 as before. 

8 tli : Work 1 treblo at the top of the 4,treble of Mst found, . 
chain 2 , work 1 double in the eentre of the 3 chain of last round) 
then chain 3 and work 1 double in the centre of each of the 3 chglii' 
of Lost round (which will be 3 timSs), chain 2, work 4 treble at the ’ 
top of the 4 treble of last round, then chain 3 and work 1 treble . 
in the centre of eaeh of tho 3 chain of last rouud (whioh will; bel-fl^i' 
times), chain 3, repeat round, plain 1 to form the rounds 
before, - '' 

9th ; Work 4 treble at the top of the 4 treble of %m% ,rebuff) 
chain 2, work 1 double in the centre of the 3 dhain of Saet rouml,. 
then ehain 3,. and work 1 double in the centre of eaeh of the 3 
chain of last round (which will be twice), (Siain ^wbrfedt twbld, 
atthe top of the 4 treble of- last rottncl, tl»n ch(wft*3 and ikj&i&i ■ 

* wtUe.'a* Ait J||f 



. .. ty.efiiifo of .ft* '8 (feeia.ofifcftivud (wMob ujBI* 

t :1b S tejj ttt 8, repeat round, plain 1 to form the round, 'ohaln 
.^ tefi3*^i» V' T. ’ ». 

10th : Work 4 treble- at the top of the 4 treble of last round, 
1 'double in the centre of the 3 chain of last 
fii nhsi" 3, work 1 double in the next 3 chain of last round, 
' : '®kmg% work 4 treble at the top of the next 4 treble of last round, 
■;-fJke# chain 3 and work 1 treble in the centre of each of the 3 chain 
ot last round (which will be 7 times), Chain 3, repeat round, plain 
: lto form the round, chain 3 as before. • 

11th : Work 4 treble at the top of the fiyt 4 treble of last ronnd, 
work 4 treble at the top of the next 4 treble of last round, then 
chain 8 and work 1 treble in the centre of each of the 3 chain of 
' last round (which will bo 8 times), chain 3, repost round. 


cenMhof the 3 chalnof Insirouad, repeat round, mZ 
the 8 round, work the ''V 4K ** 

., 25th : Work 1, treble -at flfpep of the 1 treMeof.iyt 
chain 3, work 1 treble in the same loop as Imili inj 
having twe treble at the top of each treble With 3 chain bww3* 

26th : Work 1 treble in the centre of the' 8 ohalj&f Jisf rgMfl 
chain 8, work 1 treble in the centre of the awe 8 ChaftyalwwH 
repeat round. _ 1 ’.XLsPfi 

27th: Work 7 double trebles in the centre of the first 3 
of last round, chain 8, miss the next S chain of last idmimm 
repeat round. * . ' V 

28th : Work 1 double between the first 2 double trsMe%f%fl 
round, then chain 5, and work 1 double between each double 



CJtOOnEl lMIB-KET. 


12th : Work 7 treble at the top of the B treble of last round, 
Sen chain 3, and work 1 treble iu the centre of each of the 8 chain 
f last round (which will be 8 times), chain 3, and repeat round, 
tlffih :*Work 5 treble at the top of the 7 treble of hist round, 
bn chain 3, and work 1 treble in the centre of each of the 3 
tain ef last round (which will be 10 times), chain 3, and repeat 
Mind. 

k 14th: Work 3 treble at the top of the S treble of last round, 
lestehain. Sjfnnd Work 1 treble in the centre of etch of the 3 chain. 

11 timse), chain 8, and repeatrouud. 
the cehtre of the it treble of last rouajL' 
Hi I tiep in ttuj centre of each of the 8 SM 

■MilWWiffl ho 12 fiats), dhaitf.3, and repeat round. ' 


, , ( fp. 

of last rouud (which will be 5 times more), chain®, and 


29th : Work 1 double in the centre of the Bobainoflair T0$ 
chain 5, and repeat 4 timea more, chain 3, and. repeat tonid. * 
30th i Work 1 double ,(n the centre of ike first 3 chain efd 
round, chain 6, and repeat 3 times more, cha tnB, aad-.iuj! 

„„81«t! Work 1 double. In-the centre of im 
ianiii chain 5, and repeat twice more,'Chain 

week 2. 

fes «awai chain 9, and rspert round, *Ms» W 

! fiwiak 




























-.'*:*«*<btCfaWa»n fitith I* 
ided, about tha-year 681, • chapel and ft cloister, the 

$##$}. ****** to **■ *•*•»»* **• 

•s'» /.* - % * eldt awf lye, on the rite of a fortes® 

ffift j tn&f Itkff. "dM > s ftffl i gs call Caatrum Gan- 
iuti|^'t<>;»oiae a«)tktos,this eti fNm - was a work of 
iSm jj$p ^»e it'* have been constructed by the 
thtirrbarfieSt Incursions into Gaul. Such 
is'fortiess ns ws# in good preservation were retained 
i, UBd tor^ed in part for the foundation* of hiS'obapel 
they still/ist, aid: distinct tracesmay be observed 
jf maiohry known as herring-bone work, the chief 


' tw. ■r *■« r-x/F-.T'WXir ■ “ ~ 77fV” T ~ "■. - ^ “ - 

..Dulses % Veil' or lappet of the toga did the stone <*<i§jP§§ 
some if these occasions as the ma»k and cloak pertoteO^^^ 
etWerenues ofihemetallurgista and nseromaaber* with thdrdnjgi 
hr later times; bni under jiy circumstancea, a widerr&rid was ovy 
to them'for 'tifehwMp 

varied Idiosyncrasies. ytV-\ * * 

•; From the amulet of amhti-btoda id 

heir, as a singnlar preservation against secret pubs» up m»yf ■ ■ 
for those, were times in which ohangelings crept into -'/w**. '' i 
the glance of an evil eye. had power to 

subtle opal, which, Kates tells Us, wrapped in a. btfdea^trtoitWted' 
the, wearer invisible, and was sneh-a spell as the mldnlghtijtaaitn, - 


whiitif’is, that on each row of Stones arranged the cow&fd thief,.or jealopa tyrant, would «mv*; 

a , t .11 _.t___* n .' 1 ,1 1 .. .LlI.I aaV ...In n. a.MW) ....... il..1 wan, ^nvn -'IaIa,' H.A' 


i to right, another iw is placed leaning obliquely 


“ Allorin Bafcri0, prbice of Hesbaye, having been converted from 
I jmganisisi by jjt. Amaud, retired into the geclusibn of the Abbey of 
WR< Fetor, mid (tied in the odour of sanctity, in a cell which lie had 
oojastruotod 'hear-the cloisters/ His beatification took place in 680, 

< under -Abbot Wilfred ; the proclamation was made by, St. Floy, 
bishop cf Nbyori, and on this occasion the dedication of the abbey 
' was changed from ;Bt. Peter to St. Bavon. The crypt of St. Mary, 
acocirdhltito' ihe -most reliable accounts, was constructed in the time 
of Arntijt' the Great,* count of Flanders, on the site of the chapel 
erected 45y8t. Amend among the ruins of the Ciutrum Gandavum. 
This c^fpt, which ie only Jn part subterranean, appears to have 
been natorad about 1148, at ykich time it was newly consecrated 
by Anami,'bishop of Tonrnay. In it was interred St. Macaire, 
archbishop <rf' Antioch, who died of the plagne in the Abbey (f 
St. BsSmS^nttd-.waa the last victim of the pitiless scourge which 
desolated Ghent in 1012. In 1177 the body of tiie archbishop was 
transfe^d to the sanctnary, where the holy relics were deposited; 
and in 11 TV U wan again removed, and placed in a special chapel, 
constructed above the lavatory, and consecrated to St. Macaire by 
Everard, bishop of Tournay. 

The remains of the abbey and crypt-are considerable; the walls 
Sire partly mantled with ivy, and hear evidence of their great 
antiquity; Shinto and flowering plants grow profusely among the 
rains, and broken columns and sculptured monuments meet the eye 
at every tnrn. A picture by Futons, representing the reception of 
St. Bavon into the abbey, after having’ distributed all his worldly 
- goods among toe poor, adorns one of the numerous chapels of the 
cathedral of Ghent, which was originally dedicated to St. John, bat 
took the/nune of St. Bsvou in 1540, when Charles V. caused the 
. collegiate chapter, of the Abbey of St. Bavon to be removed to it. 

" The the'French during their occupation 


,«f Belgiing?bhtelnw rosMSped-ii. |817. 

' r "t.‘ |V .. il ...’T ' t . ■ . , , 


black agate or sacred jasper, that went down‘'int^.p| r t fniift,iti'j 
ward off evil spirits from a corpse—tmr jeweller 
From the moment, therefore, that tiie child of in|etf r miCn : .'Mf. 
horn, till the gloomy funereal flame* dosed overi' jBa..totMflK|D;[ 
deceased manhood, he became in some sort tbadiet' 
dealers in sacred gems and magical or medicated 
The nurse—for nurses were expected to have a perfe* fcaowkwie 
of amulets, and to knew what..would' km 
charges from the jealousy of treacherous relation*, witd»«tij^w#i. 
venomous animals—doubtless recommended * ootinrof awb^ito 
malachite, either of which was snpposed''to.'ptotoit:ft^|M^l; 
virtue to preserve young children. Mot that, the'naa e&U&fjir. 
necklaces was oonfined to infitney. The country dame* 
bardy and the 'adjacent parts wore caroeheto of ii, portly 
theinselves, and in some sort for health; for it’ was !-,*.< ft^ 
great. use in bronchial affections, and had very toHWhtfl jSB 
esteemed for’ its medicinal qualities. Great quantities of *toim|k 
brought to Home during the reign of Nero, who, luring 
bonnet in praise of the hair of Foppea, 'which, hie' oompabil , 
amber, caused it to be more than ever in vogue amongst tbe'leSlttto 
of the imperial city, who made use of it as a gem.’ (UtitoWtnHfi 
recorded that necklaces of amber are good^agaiuBt freniyf«fel 
fanatical illusions; and our jeweller (if he had not <Bseoysred?|jo 
the contrary) very possibly believed, with Pliny, tiUt frydet mj fei . 
felse gems. > ' ‘ ’?#•'/' ■&/] 

Pearls are another branch of our subject which Were Vspgy* 
important to Infancy, whenever nature’was tardy 
sustenance.' Outwardly applied, in tiie thape of a, ri»g, bo bracrffc.- 
or monile, the usual forms in which the Boman jfMnen wtifo'itMv. 



NS -CONNECTED WITH OKMS. 


amulets, they had power to fortify the mother’s heart 
spirits; and a confection of pearl powder never 
abundant supply for her offspring. . }•?’ i ‘" 

Engendered, according to the poetical thedrjt Sf I 
dews of heaven, pearls were especaally dedioated^ 
-whom, we may remember,’ aflw his’ echqtuitt 
Ccesar offered a votive shield emldasoned edth ’BHtieh 
Aristotle and Plato lariat oo tiieir rsaU«ratiy*.'to 


aov.’raise 1 




, IK " • ; 5 , - qualities, and addjs : ^u^t;i£u^r 

rings, with which the superstition old &erard Legh, whomwe;haw-'itiro*dy<piete^^§|W 
totii* to distinct a branch .of tiiat this is verified ly Jot^n% 
i 'til pterions stones, and costly ' Jerusalem was besieged by TBua TespM^ui,’ 
t day between thbsc of the‘rich laving nothing to_eat' lmt-'ptriditi.*■ j 
jewelled altar-plate, and the pnr-' Venus; pehris tiiv ' 

:iUsaries for-the use of the and were 
*’ .w. ’ in 

'I'|tii i ,i«per, rough and dBirohutiy ltia 

^ benttes, animals, with tiitiiboyri' lady’s ahiindaat awl en^^tiaO^.oi ’lta 


about the 


erwrted 

Uajeaty 1 * flsrout/’CPr.:, 9^:4 
omtaJ. iluiM la Ivfctlft /JamWl tha nnieot at the Tti 
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„ ... -‘of iWirtow^^ 
The Fenians aopjfeaed that a perfume 
and stay the violent streams and rage „ 
tojnsuro these effects, it was essential that 
tied with the hairs of a Eon’s mane. ■• ■'> 

,_ for a truth, says Plitiy, that only to look npon an 
comfortable for the eyes; and in Rastcrn lands the 
one most have been as good as a water-gourd to the 
traveller, fur we are told that, held jn the month, it 
allayed thirst. 

r was one of the precious stones of which the Sidrophels 
their seals, which sot only averted accidents and cured 
hat destroyed the power of the evil eye and overcame 

_ Only such as were marked with a byname skin, Pliny 

w ns, the magicians could not abide, as they always caused discord , 
a house. Agates of a simple oolonr rendered wrestlers who possessed 
Ktn in vincible, anil hence, no doubt, formed part of the necklace 
a worn hy athhites (according to the Scholiast on Juvenal) to insure 
theut victdiy.: a practioe, the tradition of which may be traced in a 
oustODl of the middle ages, of which Dugriale tells ns—namely, 
that b J 1 legal single ooiqjbats it was part of the champion's oath 
■ -that k> parried not about him any herb, spoil, or enchantment, by 
might procure the victory. 

,'■,'’5 ^',i», curious, in reference to agate, that at Paris none have a 
iwdd in it, save wholesale mercers and goldsmiths, 
^iff^iflgtiers may sell it, but only when made into -handles for 
j-VriptWWU: 4* .«*«*** and ready set; and the same privilege is 
i^teyijled to the cutlors.for their knives and forks. 
r . itlXother *ione, wbich in some degree partook of the virtues of 
was the jacinth, or iacinth. Like that, it gave strength, 
and defended from postilential air; but it did more -it put away 
sorrow and increased mirth. Oh! why cannot faith in better 
things do as much for ns ? There was -another spoil also proper 
to the jacinth, which must have made it the only “real blessing” 
of the day to mothers and the sick. It promoted sleep; and so 
thoroughly was this property believed in, that not a eqplury ago 
djpt)$hecarieg were supposed to keep a cordial and confection of it in 
their shops, 

Hetdpciz, glowing like a bit of imprisoned .sunshine, was another 
taEnmauicjpm of wondrous power, and according to Dioseroides pos¬ 
sessedeven more sedative qualities- than the precious jacinth-: it 
calmed, wrath as well as sor.roio, of .which this last is so often a 
;■ consequence; it was good against melancholy, and put away evil 
, ■ thoughts and bad.|drcams ; it helped the bearer against frenzy and 
a g fl fr Q death) and for its worthiness, observes our quaint friend, 
/^(kpjfU Iiegh, was set in the breast-plate of Aaron 1 
■t, . iike ths turndim, the tappkire. should have been a household 
> g|ML fpr it had the lovely property of reconciling people at strife ; 
5$»y iota too high a price in those luaguifiocnt porticoes of old 
iMkjriherein 1 the jewellers and those who dealt in the most. 
VfgHMmi yi^res took np their standings, and was more used as a 
(things .a doiqestio talisman ; bound to the pulse it abated 
; i^kwit of fl»y«r, helped to drive away melancholy, and stayed 
j ; i|»j t kl(>(^in| heart that eometh of anguish,* Hunters probJbly 
'; 4 $s''junta* wartiors did tbe beryl, for while this excited courage 
in the timid, and kept the wearers from falling into 
idee of, enemies, the former lightened the body, and pre- 
ihe limbs, and being especially hallowed to, Apollo, 

~. and preserved the sight, ft was also regarded as a 
venom and poison, catastrophes which the.jmcients- 
boen in constant foar of. h ^ 

^jlis .an ampin, must , have been rather .a questionable 
-*FNNs J».«#wsy ; liWfdaary excellenciea.f.hot 

i'Wfd-slaflP, ajrd a temper easily angered, appear to have 
-jJwfeearaj - .ijhat ft being, “ forewmyiei is. being' 

” k “ ti " 4 the advantqge of hisjieij^boure, for th* 
fP ww aoot«w.,.ob«^iied when any (v ’ 
SWISS whjm thVperii 

.Smss-of pwtdewm, • t|e carbuncle-c* ’ 


item. 

'V'”*' “t.". 

j, Apptbe* gem# fcwwrn Iff anflto »■> 'jfo* 1 WfJ 
in relation to man, Was the sacred amethyst 
memory, wbethefr so espied, beeatwe its fiflf purple 
the -dark grape, qr because gleams in ths Som iike -life 
wine mixed .with dtator, or from the prevailjag supfMtiap 
prevented drunkenness, we know Bbt; but this we know#; il " 
cupied the ninth place ,'on tlie jfmoral 1 of the JewitkM 
and that Pliny says of it, that if the name of thp ann 
graven on it, and so worff about the neck# either banging ■> 

with the hairs of a oynoaephalus’s head or swallows’ feathers# • 
it is a sovereign remedy against charms and poisons., 

Kings of its deep violet colour flashed on- the fingers eftytt g 
loin vkants, who periiaps shared with Horace and, .the 
Lyde, the fall cups of that cask that bore its date from tbepensUi 1 ' , 
ship of Bibulus, and whiob he broached in honour of tberfettstef. 
Neptune. Or pereliance hung insculpeii with a Bacchus or SiienW - 
(a secret charm against its potency) upon the breasts of .tbPse.-Kt^ 
frreco feasters, those fast gentlemen of ancient Home, who preferrodlMi 
the green sward, nnder a plane-tree’s shade, .to the doltMUtie 
triclinium, while some singing girl Btood by to entertain t^esg.- 
and a slave cooled their cups of Ardent Fodernian in the passing,; 
stream. Certain it is, that with the classical nations, it was \ 
customary for great drinkers to wear au amethyst about the nook OS- 
a charm against drunkenness. But this was hot the Only Virtue of 
the geiu; like the emerald it had power over the elements, and 
averted hail-storms and tempestuous weather, and as it was said . 

‘ to cause a man to have good forecast, a quick mind, to remove 
idle thoughts, and increase the understanding,’ it Is easy to perceive i 
why it should bo supposed a countereharm to an exoess# which rob* , , 
him of them all. , V, 

Those were times when people suffering from diseases of ike skin 
wore red jaspers graven with Marsyases, and when merchants and ’ 
sea-captains frit all the safer with their lives apd merchandise for 
the possession of a Neptune carved hi aqua marine 1 In those days; 
also, when the Roman matron (thanks to Venus and her pearls) 
rose up looking fairer and fresher than before, and saw her boy 
thrive till Iub amulet of amber-beads was put aside for ,tlio bulla 
aorta, at nueo the sign of his rank and the seal of supernatural' 
protection ; when anything had happened to disturb the serenity 
of her iord the senator's temper, nud he returned from the Forkm. 
Ttoinanmii or the Senate, weary, heated, and angry, realty to * 
find fault even with his little son (and what mother could sen * 
this and not resent it!), percKanOe when some good aUgel— tboUgh 
she would call it her good genius—suggested patience for .love and f 
peace sake, instead of uttering the reproaches that rose to her Ups, 
Maria, or Julia, sought the jewel-merchants in the portioo Ai-yai *. 
taria, and after a little iSwtml debate between the virtues of ear*.'.' 
nelian and the potent sapphire, ordered an agate of Crete (whiob ? ; 
rcudored the wearer eloquent, prudent, amiable, and agreeable), >• 
be forthwith graven with a figure of Harpoerato# and set in «ring, V 
so that it might remind her to keep silence, save when ttuMpells <lf-( 
the agate were npon her. Rings so graven were wbrfr byvtlfti;' ; 
Homan women wlien PUuy -wrote’; awl we can 
suoli graciqus piyth wusinvidved in the usage. ‘ >• 

TJje sardon, or sardonyx, so frequently mentioned tn laripWMj ’* ’ 
was gnother precious stone on tbe'esegilmw'.of 
wag kid by the old naturalists and tMdhlNaqii^.k^^ St^l< 

■a charm to reiulflg men discreet in 'their valoMy * 
battle, but victors 1” Isidore Affirms that it 
virtualand our heraldic autkority^iLegh, 
says at this gflm, that the sardonyx .shatl-he t. 
foundation of the heavenly Jerusalem 

“ t pyay Mod that l may be puwraiwait i ’-* ' 
motkey 
mans (..beef 
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'littjcrf&i'li;‘tb’ 
to-hive abounded Id cities 
M the 'Aripfije deserts and 
Iff writer on these subjects 
nt wiunffs an not referred to, and charms 
^■v&ie' «^;of tropoaa'ded; tUl one would 
iwisrpeate tommon m frogs in the Pontine Marshes, 
antoeroTW' as Ifhnrds* In all these fabled virtues of 
^ Kotnlttns was a believer • it is even possible that 

lAroreAlfity WriH the length of investing it with the property 
. 4£' g*a»dy‘.a»*iijn«>, for it, and imagined that by 

vMibg.9 ijt'm leaves of the tree sacred to Apollo, ho could 
isrfgp»l kbafatfin wljat somebody Ralls the ancientest of all colours 
. ^ i. . was before the Jjght”); and it is not less probable, 

tt Coveting possession of it, and tho unscrupulous 
Mgr‘-&<^hb 'hi' avenged his disappointment, that Mark Antony 
Same folly. But, as wo before said, these supersti- 


i apf" jflfifto by no peans confined, to particular countries or times ; 

- z t of their existence is not more curious than the universality 
tbeiq, which appears to liavo spread over the remotest 
todd, and to haye existed full-grown at the earliest 
';;psli 4 <«f^tt«n history. 

' ■Itfldjpwed the same path by which the arts and sciences arrived in 
.,.|feppj>p yes, in some sort, the handmaid t» that of the lapidary 
fjjktt gtyverj ^nd led $e way to the exquisite handicrafts of the 
’ goldsmith and jeyeljer. Tho stringing together of bits of pre- 
cbtts stones by way of amulet, resultod in the elegant necklace of’ 
gtfljia ; and the Wearing pf charms bound on fhe wrists and anus, 
in tho mamitectare of bracelets and armlets, which were first used 
i by the people of BaStem nations to hold these talismans. It is 
pgrioOB that the spypent-forni of bvaeolet, so fashionable in the 


,v -f’■ r^ !n >' 

«M%raka'lfrtaho*; ,yn 
_we fibd ertdence of' the same belief id the J ‘prbp«rties of - 
stones as seals to protect the lead. . For this 
that opaque stones were chiefly used-such as j 
hematite, jet, ob^r-beads of whiob, fabrieated, W hi hall) By fito* 
Druids, still nestw in the annient gravesof England, 
nt our Anglo-flaxen and Norman ancestors; 
tho early days of Christianity,-we find the some practioecontiiueff, 
in the jewelled gloves and diadems, crosses' and. erbsieiu, wfth'Wtifelt 
kiugs and prelates were laid in their gorgoous tombs, :« wefl‘tilnn' i 
the rings -and other ornaments which corpses of a oornttohd^tMlP 1 
grade took with them to the clay. After that, when’’ the'rfifikftoij 
belief of the soul’s immortality made men oomparatiyely InfttffisPffiti* 
to the mouldering habitation it had tenanted, thoiigij: 
no longer laid in the grave, to ward off ghouls aqffyhjnpt^it^; 
in their beneficial efficacy to the living by no means WM E 

contrary, during the middle ages, and fer a long'time 
ail the various fabulous attributes we haye enumerate’ 
from tho text of ancient writers to the moauscriptif qf 
and subsequently to the medical treat*® 61 * °f th? reign* of BlUabpilj 
and the Stuarts; while the practice of wearing them a#Ulianas ijhd 
amulets, not only to cuft diseases and prevent witchcraft, als( 4 |ijK 
and sudden death, but also to endow the wears*# with awiabitffjf 
discretion, eloquence, invli|CibiKty, etc., was continued. • • f i,^v, 
Wo wonder how the burns 11 mind ever wove from matfiftMfiw 
lustrous and beautiful, so thick a tissue of superstitions. ; : fNr 
Malvolio was not mad but o'er informed with yjsdjgp 
exclaimed, “there is no darkness but ignorance." ' . ^ 
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(Iaowst, as wo have said, is full of interest. Situated upon the English 
finest Atlantic harbour, and connected by rail with all parts of tho fortunat. 
kingdom, it is destined to assume a proud position among the ports beon skt 
of the British empire. Of its history, before the arrival of the its fall, 

English, littls is .known. In 1132, the castle was levelled by pleasant 

Connor, king of Munster, and again in 1149. In the thirteenth Spain is 
scentnry it was strengthened by wails and towers, and soon grew to Spanish, 
rital Limerick. In 1806 a charter was granted, and a mint o.sta- It is, 
Wished, It eontinued to flourish till about the close of tho sixteenth for Our 
century, when its trade appears to have died out. There are many itself to 
points possessing peculiar attraction for the antiquarian, the outer u; 
historian, toe politician and the artist. Numberless old buildings remark* 
to Inteftot the first; historical associations to engage the attention Hebert! 

. Of theaeeqnff; memorial* pud passing scenes to set on tho gui rue Comnioi 

in|iw payers of tho third; and ever-changing views, at experim 
street-end, to rivet the eye of the fourth. Among the' of Briti 
.the most conspicuous Is Queen’s College, and prided o 
' Wj||ri|M«S(ih|d, *rttong mahy other characteristics, by having for improve 
ypngeable dw#e» Ht^imau, whose labours in nowhew 
1. y.'.'-ifiwq %4 r«a4iqg *pri(i witii-tho archwological glories of.the Society 
. a--thkt;'Oll^**'hi'm M one of its worthiest citisens, have having 

Shi*’ to.-hi# : '‘toun , ^)E»« 6 i ; .in particular, and-to the called B 
'' ■ri g^lBiS eff-letters generally, .from hfan fo lean, curiously enough, tenantrj 
Wtt-nb upon the Atlantic, from informii 
'p ' W' fov Spain,' which sullied tenltorj 

ved, while Ireland cured pork and butter onoe bel 

■ md 4he West Indies; and a profitublo County 
r - Strength find offered security, to mer- , towards 
*)8i attgmei^d ^ oapaefty to protect, who mu 


English capital -of the inwince, though mere bold, Was less 
furtnnate; a«<l its remarkable mins (some of which' have' already 
been sketched in these pages) tell the story of its grtotoeSli Slid 
its fall, as we have seen ; whilst (lalway Still flourttJ$S^-'’A i 
pleasant town, and a hopeful mart of trade. The lihlWetoJ ‘w- 
Spain is still upon tho place, for the houses nijd-the 
Spanish. • ' . ' 

It is, however, as the head-quarters or starting-point of tpu.- ■ t- 
for Connemara and the wild tyest, that Qal\wyg.ari ^^ y, 
itself to ear notice here. The first ctmt* 1 ^ 
outer ujion after leaving the town i* ^at frit 
remarkable rtfeion known as the Maftin pfppMf, to 
Robert Feet, some seven years ago, drew atWniion,|p'f^»“|^ftitof| 
Commons, as presenting an admirable field tor eomnieiteiag’lto® 
experiment of really improving Ireland through t$# instra in elj ffi ^ 
of British capital and skill systemfitiadiy 
periml of that speech may be dated the oommenoemant to^RnH 
improvements that lyive sjnoe gone on jtt «s» 
nowhere more than here, principally with tfc, * . ff tb- 
Society of. London,--its president, Ixspd Ohlsf-Imii^'Da ^ Sffi 
having a 1 portion of % land tinder' 
called Bania, wWeh he visited Ihst year, to .tk? Ip*®* 
tenantry, and to the edification at to« phblib, ik 
infonuing •speeclies. delivered ,at the 1 rimfii'-' ,, Aboat 'nudt^|''J^g|i 
territory (for so 'it might be called, owing' to 


■ Coanty Qalsriy, , fetoaitg, • Mmft toWf -ItopiltriwgM 
. torimf thf : Brnt«' nreation,' akff Jus 
whe a>dlii|ihfi , pidif rnd ritu^Atito 
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jtlflUNMltof the war lu wluoh Qeweral Wolfe perUliad, left a nut 
jOnoltet «f a*bt M » heavy weight upon England By disease 
**Ad t by the iwerd the AmwieaU oolotties had lent about thirty 

S oueatul men, and debt amounted to four millions of money 
iglaud was burdened with a debt of iUO, 000,000, and fonad It 
peeettsry to keep g standing army in the oolmifts to psowrvo the 
fiemquesfct iht hid won When the noise at the fight van otei, 
wheat tbs last report of qannon had died away, when the doud lav 
asleep at thefe graven, an 1 the maimed had ictiuni d ti tlx u h lines, 
when Ragland and Amenta liad time to to< k it what (lie „1< n iuu 
victory had felt them, they found it had been a veiy c\ptn»i\o 
WWhem, aid Sajditod-wery near the eve oi hptkrujitcy - i ki«l 
" ' tfrikt the AJlwitfo waves, and called to lieu. colonial a tth 1 f 1 
f 

iwlgglng the war the _(oloniul scltlcis bail bem tightm 
1 'They had eh iwol that tiny i uld li in lit tbo niunklt n 
men in the tld countiy, tiny had laconic ucitStcnmd t> 
had began to have a mit of Idling foi the tiaiU, ant is 
eoiuetimas question gitat foots it the n% and glunus 
atlons of simulate without}, they began to ink liiw it wei 
t$e mother coufttiy should assume ao tqst i fuj« uonty Tin it 
y,jud Iwon tnxnod inti a iniHtaiy toll gc, tiny know will 
HM potter they held ui thrti ottu hinds, they wclc in 
iyjtwibhjd frith thali Awn lescnmis, md winn Englishmen talkiil 
1 nf the wm^WN as chlldum planted by tlii.it i iu it m ishid liy thin 
hl^Ulgeneei Ahd]Mtote<tid bytliul unis, tin /Wit ipl t rot* it m 
ttfe language of thou advocate -“liny planted liy ymt cti 1 
Jg#, your oppression planted them in Aim i it a lint n miishi 1 ! y 

8 or utdalgmteol No, tiny 'grew up by your neglect of tliuu 

iey ptoteated by your arm* 1 Mo, tlisso sons of ltbtrty km 
I, .^akeit up atfiis in youi dt fence ” The colonists lmd be„«u 1 
eut^rtaui each sejntimcjuls as these, ansi thij wire fast s| rt 1 u 
( Whon the Americans oamo to the shorts of the bow W ild tli \ 
WWA tbh greater pirt of tbtm ujnl lit ms in leelm* min urn 
mplo, tbe divmitythat bed id akin 1 it m ait buss in then 
eyes They had indeed subimtlt l t tin ml I li m , t« I i 

mu ought ulinit ti parental nitliuiti lot usnt «l list tin 
indwpend me ot manhood Tins w is tinn „i mil pant In eaily 
days tliet hill bun cicuul uni burn], but tbe sun) lc gi wth t 
thi glints limits w ts hist buisting tin I in Is, m 1 ttelj to mu tit 
but moie thinougldy pioved tin lr slimy Ih and abdilt 

Iu Kngland it was felt tint till c hums were deprtilcnl n tb 
mother countiy, and owtd lici unpliut obedient Amctt »is t 
lieugulated lit liet Itws, Vised in Ini t imimd tits, n-iti Ud in 
her trade byaButisU pailuiiunt Tin bavi nti n A 1 <1 1 ill 
that, foi the btnifil ti 1 ttgltsU slnppitt,, m mtuhaudlsi ft tit flic 
English colotuci should It itilpartid into England ev>]itmg It 
English vesssls, and for the benefit ot l'uglisli nmniilactuiiis pio 
t Ink ted exportation from Urn colonies* and did not allow at fit lea if 
dtnuettic wegnufooturw to be o»nsd from obo cob ny to anothi t It 
was rendered illegal to foil pitclj or pine trees unles m indued 
loads f ,fit> etect Jtron woillf to to prepaid Stec.1 to make hats while 
* “ i A 1, to fibre tnou than two appunlloes at one time, 

, and molasses wet* subiectod ti cxoibiliint duties 
tarry out these, restriction** diligent statrh was 
W MMIII, 1 * rn they were ealled, worefwued* 
pb eJSSW to exMume the ptemtsit of suspected 
pctsoBS* for it Whs well enough known th it the ltw was in v<r> 
many osees evatlsd, 

In 1784 lord Granville prop sen? a Hew tax, by Way of raising a 
revenue from his nll^mty'* dominion* in Ametica 'ffids was tlm 
dStamp Aot. All pofopliibto, almanacks, newspapers* bunds* notes, 
ilWnn, polities of insurance, and all other legal papers, wife cow 
flj thm tp Vljhawn on stamped papei, to he puicitasid only from 



ghg appomtod for that purpose. The toll was not to 

~ TWorane year, m older that the feelings of the American 
migty he ascemumd upon the subject, the Buiiah par 
srmng to the plan ite eutus arptohatwn. 
i the asws mry ttM nm w. * J 

Wl «W**s» tog ^ M iht ^ itoar srnd, “ #e 


T 

aro slates.^ It wen ho use atteinjiting to prove to tfchfo % 
cunningly devised pamphlets that obedience was their Amt duly, 
anil subtuimien theis gialideet pipnlege. Tli Jy Siunlily dortted tjia 
tight of parliament to ehfoins tasaWon, they spike out boldly*; 
but King George, described by Charles Townshend os “a very 
obstmite young man,” refused to listen to any appeal; thefltarup 
Act triumphantly passed both Commons and Lords, and Benjamin 
I<i mli.hu wrote to a friend in l’UdadtIphla, saying “The auft of 
liliiity is scf, you must light’ up tho caudles ot mdustty and 
economy,’ -towlmh ht tauvtil tbm most chaiaetefistto rtf replies 
“ We sli ill light up ton lie* < f inolha kind! 1 But a&athtt such 
t u clu s h ti| fit tr t an 1 hi* mm atei * supposed they had provided, 
t Inn tluy uindt a m w ihu e m tho mutiny a t, authmistbg tho 
Rtndmg of guy numlm of fi tops into tin lolnmcs, to b* provided 
by the iol nus with “enutus, lucwmjd, lidding, dmik* soap, 
and mi lb s ” 

( ulii ill ub l Cihlcn, a icneiabls man, dglity years of Kgs, was 
the i goicrn l of K<w Yuk mil his CoUuCiltOii wertnua of tlis 
hi h st ih uadi i iu tin piovuuo He was ft llbeial minded man , 

I ut duty to ini soicisign r impelled him to discountenance the pro* 
c < lings ot tin p< iph, ami lus mmc appt us in the recoup as the 
dun of aid freed m Tho “ bone of Liberty ” wefe organised at i 
tin* timo tin oucl) nt tho bines and 1 uvu Obliirli agtead deal of 
ti nble Tlio ncwspijus spoke out m a quiet, manly strain; * 
bit is tin fital lust jf Novemlut ip] i j idled, tin* d ty oU which th«( 
SI imp Act was 1 i < >me min forte, both press and people becaM* 
m u dt flint On the list nf Ottilia, a i in nil meeting of 
ati/ims was hold, when tw hunditil nun bants apponded jMw' 
nurn it) resolttboiis coademnatoiy of the ut, and aomimittogWUil 
t|>l ink I to compel Jumts M'Eitrs; the iipointsd stamp lEsirf* 

I it i 1 1 km ti his commission This ui ttmg w«« held at the 
h.i s Vims, n l* Ni ') Iuoulwly 

ilicstuiijs wh li li 11 imvel on the 23rd ol 0 tub l had been 

I I i d In af ty m I H (1< i„< which had been sticn*,themd and 
t ilit i 1 i in t in ivputcl ittul 'ibo guns i f t io fort weifl 
1 icM d iij u tli town, ic si Is d wai pit pm I for actum ride in 
the h ul iu, tlm utj pitmiU I Hu ijijicsiiiuu it lieni^ undo sum , 
but, initwithstsiulln* tYCiy pu [illation, tin people assunlilcd m last 
imiltitucbs nml mini with all kinds oi wen pons, and dairying 
uI n ]olc tho ibum us att, with the inseuptloi* “England« 

I liy ml Anuti as It inn Tluy sullied down before hurt St, 
tu >vc, ond Itlttinilud tin stands, this di ttiand wfta refused, and 
they then pi ecc lei In ids ot open violence The whole City Was 
slluc 1 Bearm; in cf) gj if tho omntoi, (Jukka, *nw liotfts 
puciUd the gfrccts, utteiiug e>h uts oi defiance The effigy had a 
chum upon lit hack and ft 1 il c 1 on its bienst, and In Atm l^nda 

I I wipe d paper the drum wits m allusion to the foot that ifoldea Mi i 

be n a liummcr in tho fumy of the Rcolcli Tretender^a fignrenf 
ibt devil is m, by lus id , with a boot in its hand* to tfuUcato tMt 
hatred tbe pL iple fi It t,words the Kail of Bute JieAritig*lbelMM 
effigies bofore thi m, the people nuuiilied to “Hhci rtettis," and thgyq 
madi meuy by hanging lilt *, minor S Htptss4hM*lV^| tflflf then 
refuiUt d to the ilty In >ko into the givwao*’* hbOH* t 
file 4 lus eoach, disttoyed his libriry, furniture, gt' 
thifig The qxcitcment heoame e> groat, fliat tbo j 
length gave up the stomp* to the msyoi and 
tho time satisfied tlm poopte- Shortly »fittteaMne rnttniNN 
welc t»ought in a hugwete disposed of m n for morn stitommy 
way Ten hoxcwwers tahon to the ship yard dad burnt Jn ft tai 
lift!hi Flags wrue hoisted half rncisV high , bells were mtifiled 

and rang >t funeral peal, the stamp act* With a death a bBftda&Ucd, 
was carried through flm streets, d»jr ftftSr day the greatto* - -cefto- 
ui nt prevafleih hot to Me# York ftlAna but Ml.over JlU colonics,, 
Public maetmgs were held under tie sihtdnw of 11 Liiorty Tret" 
Liberty trees sprang up with marvellous rapidity, inflammably' 
speeohes wefe made, inflammatory am moot preached jOlm frieftd* 
of the Stamp Aot were hang in effigy , house* wet* burnt, pia> 
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Saglattd of what had occurred, ..Some were fir wtthdriWifog twl 
Obnoxious not, *owo for enforcing it At tbc point of the bayonet 
Pitt planted for the cufonies. loid Citation aiivKatcl their csosc 
with gumf.eloquence “My pultun, sud ho, “n tins— t.ixatwu 
fthlfrepresentation aio msepimhli 'fins petition is founded on an 
eternal law of naturo, 1 >1 whntiv i mu aim’s own, is ahsdutly 
hte own, no man Ins n light fo tiki it horn lum w 111 nt liis 

0,wteut tfhoovei iittcmi to t tli it, attempt i ui nijuiy , win 

Otyti does tli commits i i H1iy 1 ’ 

Bo the St imp A I « i p ilol, uni tin u«ws »i n it I n 
Ataeuct with tl i aim 1 | ,i 'tituih iidhytity 
But tho gul nows of icjioal ws veiy ripidly 1 Hut I 1 1 Hit 
Inl mw (1 uni ti\ili a flit ii ill hint 1 ! ilty ml 
grain tilt mm q iiikly t Him 1 I>| li nt if ml m intuit n \ 
Ml liutl ) tii U mitt inti llio Hull li s inti t l him 11 lot, 

gbit*, pup t, tic , imp it il ti tin i 1 m lln 1 ill pi l 1 tli 

IifaltjftofMillion Tt all 1 tin li ill il i 1 tli It, 

stauiMg armv wis film 1, 1 lit n iili i 1 lj il n i 1 i i 

oilmen? suIukh jriv, u. Pi tli im hi nth i tii i 1 i In 

nullpOaiont ol tin i ilmni t itml 1 In t n j i l in su Ii 
i ip il smite isi in lift n l >u't is 1 1 ll 1 n of i li \ il ii t 1 
pm mil, Ui 1 tin Aimn us* nut nli B ninl nlt> l 1 1„ n 

lln papim, in siiiii nsistli j nlj its i un \ iili ini li s i, i l 
tin pi nxcilm, f tin I nj1 1 li ml lil itj t t i, ui spuiiii 
lip plentifully , in i tin ii 'll i 1 tl Umnt i\ hj li 

mailt j tile mil Inn f i 1 Iv I 1 11 nit* X « 1 ii i itli 

btnils playing gin 1 lips flyi t ilu n diyuu nt n n 
Hiblnth muring \i i u t ill ilil I t > m llift tin p jmlii h nt 
mint, noil «*, «tip by si ], tin i 1 im nil IK mithi i unity 
won m no Mill m i o turn rt 

On tin my illy ukuh stnv lln* fiisv II il si 1 m tbc tn 
gle tin ilu of lln iiisini Mts-utii Lnil N itli, llmt ni tin 
In id f tin Jintisn i Imnusti if ii n I u (J: f m a I ill li iiiuiiih 
ill i lijei ti nial 1< imp lit rt qt i ll il n « is lln In n t 
But nil i hi ci ii it n v men mi m v util tli ipie ti n lln 
matter K id pi«i l< It fit, in l n I 1 i 1 ut.i npl I iv ni|i> u 

frinu t lies mi] ni ly th lliifisli i 11 11 pi »i Pit nil u ft n 11 

oojimsli Tiny lul ifiilvid t leuy tlntisli c nti >1, t ij 1 1 
British till n It ofl r ibis tlm i,is i ii i nuu ij i I* 

ill Butisli unpoitat us 1 hi fin^ilot h n I jkjiI ic li 1 1 ,1111 

m < truest 

Tin Butisli 1 nmslij linn pirimtted tlm Ful Inlial mini 1 

evpirt tua ti till Amui( m informs Ii 1 ftom 1 n Ii 1 1 f, nil 

Intite only t) a duly I threepence pu pounl, til | 1 1 1 y th 
colonists R > giuit qaintitiis f tin «ni will] ] litfli Am u< 1 
The colonists 11advi l that it li ul 111 v 1 Kc all wi 11 1 1 1 

The people o£ J’t ulenii wei an 11 lli hit 1 ]i s flit 11 

disipprobation of tins t no I jnnoiUh n On in mi u, tin 
town orvei uout through IK stu ts ji liiimin tint al tin t’tlpik 
that night, a li infill ol ti 1 m nil bo nil 111 flu inukit repine, 
Ap juostuig all tJwse m1i> pos t«sid n iv f tli Ip lionilk aitnl 
to btmi it on tint oc ision f ill 11 1 t 11 I ms \t tin 

appointed timotluiS w is a gl wi fi in tit y 1 11 t nl tl 

“ uest of rebels, ’ 111 tin peopli 1 f l*i ul 1 n r itluwid nil 1 
made meiry at tin buttling '7li 1 m th In xi 11s ii t \ 
brought, the people resisted its 1 in liny n an ufi 1 upon 111 erlv 
Hetieyiimvs ltndei gutrtl of fldt li 111 I »1 s it wi 11 m.lit n slmo 
and stowed away lu wai h mse ulines, s nut mes in stung fill* 
mid other secure places, but it nu suit ti li disc’vored, an I 
Whenever this was the case time n*i 1 udness m the sky, mi I a 
ghWM bonfire m tha si not 01 i in kit At PlninMphm, thi 

pit ts were oldened Pot In umiuct tW» fh pi ml< theiivat, and 

s with their Oaigwe they uiturocd to KOpfou I At NcVi Vink the 
tea was Unded ufulei' n eft mg mlllt ny guiud but 1IA site was pro- 
Idtiitndi At Uliagtlcstown, aUn, it was landed, hut the sale pit 
ytsstad) pud si it totted m damp eallara and mu desti iywl But 
‘ ~ " “ greatest and most aulau* durtuibanoi t ok plsi 

sing consigned to the goveraoi anl his fi unite, it 
i ixtiaordmar) tneasiir a wiuld li adiptikl foi 
I Ipi pale, ifos poopla, tUeiifota, losolreil 111 on a moat 
Ii was on*tho It th of dueinhii, 1T73^ 
ng, the latgott peihaps tint wua ever hltd 
hel&ASo&ik Meeting, ttfoaHrwas unanmoasly 
in . » . 



^reul that tbastoa should itgt MS landed Th^ igttietina, trac'd 

gwaljy extiied, and ids twilight appt^whed a nail was maw fog ^ 
candte% At that moment, 1 pol wu disguised lilt* » ” 1 ' ’ 

Indian instil the uift whoop, whnh was answered foj 
uu 1 a u> was laiwd iu tho galleiy, “Boston Itarhom a tefic 
m h Iil 1 Ilmiali toi Oufhn’s wbail •" The vumete lu INT 
II uli uir ujvim tint euliA, still night, and they were agddopjy b-Midyd 
by alai 41 nmnbci of “ Boston Boys,” disguised as Mohpwk 
11111 ittu 1 alioit, eh up, yi n mils strugglo, thy top woe soiled 
ii] n, tin cli ml stun 1, mil then 1 n I tuts thrown into ^L* got 
'lln hnn hid ini tli ni; two 1 lusts of tea wafe thps jirolmn 
iid lixti ytd 

lh s di tumiiH 1 ni imsUuid tin 1 itiwtruphe M hen the new* 

II i li 1 In iim^ it « is itsdvwl “to make suOli proyunpa* a* 
li nil si uu 111* ju I (lipinlint 1 the 1 ilouios, and dueopedkaupo 
t> th lus thriUph nt tin ilntish ifommnms” B ,ton wua a 
I m I it ti 111s i li id ti piy f 1 the whole oi tho tea 
d tr I dt iniiii 1 tl mlui ntrae witli the pult of Bodon wan 
mt 1 ii t 1 1 1 liudin, 1 slujij in yf any g ods at tiui piano pm 
U I it 1 1 udi 1 11 1 lit rn h 1 t ami its dipuidynui 1 who lepiovod 

I silt 1 Util tht pi >]U 1 Rilim win not disposed to he t)ie 

III s 111 tuh r c imiu 1 1 if then Boston lmtlimn, all the 

e bn s y njiilli s 1, tli l, n 1 1 g net ul mm ement, dlso itu 

‘1 I lit nl nl I mg lent np mil, pifuotisui, liberty, all 

n II l nnk the in use is on< linn Tho etotin whuh ut tho 

II I si* hut is 1 il 111 n bi,gu thtu 1 mans hand, t vui at lu>t 
in d' it I 11 il'b tmy mid m lh it Htoim the aoiitl ship Columbia 
in ti l mj 1 1 with li 1 Fn h lihb 1 myij, mil li uted atiango 


i 1 ills 
Am n fli 

‘ Hi I il is 

P 



mIi Mi 1 out piommitttiy in tin tdoits «t tlio 
! ilili tho apmt of lilnjiiv in tho Ainuiian 
)1 > h) mu l th suiiuiiwd and njutifu 1 l>j tin mm esifnl 

1 Ini f ib 1 1 murid, stsnIs (ttneial Urn >\in Witlin tho 
im 1 limirs 1 1 tin aitieli it « mid l> imp oil non foully to 
, 1 ft il II u non Inn lunik in Mhuli tin Oil and New 
l 1 iti s i 1 n d in l in ahull Bm yin 111 id luinmlf so 
is; nil 01s One m lint in In disibti ui ( u i[ n„u is nj n 

s ill 1 to 1 tl ii I k li natith, Ins foil ti tht Imliftns 

Oil I Ii 11 ins On null, ii ml Alihnwk The nniiiceesalul 

I 11 f I inldiiss.sum it n is dilivin l 111 «lnt a 1 t tbun 
ii mil leant n tie mil lie if n)y guei eil They di eitsl linn m 

il 1 anil is uid wnit v 1 1 1 thi elite of the Iti ] aid lions 
K i v in 1 • 1 1 tl ut lfost 11 As tho wu wint 11, tin city 
111 l I y tl lh ii h ti ups, tnd Hum felt almost as scomc 
if I 11 1* nllu thiiuof Old Knglind They hail no it 11 of 

II 1 1 1 1 tin hid rliiuud a pleutitnl supply of ja Msious, 
ml Ilu until mi t derahly mild, atheitu had 1 or 11 estahjished, 

I ills « n lull, ml t Mil ciiptiiniM mpm lira inasqiuiado 
Th y hid n I up i fit 1 dll 1 “B si n 111 ikidtd," in whioli 
<l<nu tl \l liliiri Ini wis iijiif sir U 1 with im mi ough gait, a large 
t Ii,, 1 li. iy ly sw 1 1 , ind iti mini by a si 11 ant a Oountry 

I ni] I 1 Midi 1 n*ty fnrloel On tlie bill of January, 177 ( 1 , 

Mini tl is ] it o m is ]i rimming, t soginul suddenly entoifd and 
tv It 11 1 1 1 In 1 tiikois me ittu king imr Works 011 Bunker’s 

dill 1 Pin ludunre th night it jart of the pi ly, and laughed 

untilHlnalily, hut tiny weie soon undec ivotl by tho voice of tire 
foitly tlowi shrulmg “Oflicirs, to y ui item posted Tlis 
\ linkers') hal in truth begun the ftttaik, arid the sock attp boski.-. 
tin ^(Mnlro mid the dahcuig slippirs, hid to ho put off foe the 
hahdiinrutu of war Kicrybody knows the losull of Uio attack op 
Boston -fiow, aft"i a hud siogij, it foil, am) the ’’Jetiol” amdf 
niniilieil Ihtfohm henutifiil city, the SteWup&Ue of W«w England, 
to find it a city of desolation Out kited eknlCh represents the cptry 
of Washington into Niw York after tile Ana) cessation of tho yr«j 
Its entered tin city by the Bowely, the only road at^tlint t^pe, 
accoih|iAnft d by bis IHends and the eitieens mostly on hemebatic. 
The British ttooj t eu they hud departed had “ knocke<t Sfl the 
rtt itt and ilnshid tho flag staff,” so as id prevent } '* ** 

colours from hemp Hoisted, but aftei rut hour’s hard 
pbWhfi stumor hoy, with true mdomliable yarikeo ^ 
tisifUfity dtetfagnJshod himself the stahAarf of : 




*& habitr of 
part'of jt» Jtody 
’‘jfit'foult thins tot'A stplotly aquatic life, and 
«t!**:' s ** Is of enjoying their existence in any 
' tgjg otters sew to form a sort of intermediate 


etwtett ttMBe' and the terrestrial carnivora, tfcelr truly 
, ...., mia£ them for Rasing a good deal of their 

jnodpveoience, whilst their webbed feet 
wM form of their bodies enable them to swim with 
great f^Qlty in search of their food, which consists entirely of fish. 
; Itfe grtat adapUtion for an aquatio life, «mpled no doubt 
with’the peculiar, add we should think not very agreeable, flavour 
eoduhnnieated to their flesh by fish diet, gave rise in former days, 
when soolpgioal information was notequite so generally diffused as 
at prescat, to considerable disputes as to whether the otter was a fish 
era quadruped ; and out old friend Sir John Faistaff, in one of his 
cdinpifrdentary speeches to Mrs. Quickly, compares that exemplary 
did lady to the otter, for, says the fat kuight, ‘ ‘ she's neither fish nor 


.hits'tos stoididf.j 4 ost picturesque 

H waapresent. BwiHml 
pflSSfnt'&ty keep dogs spatially trained to 

of which Mr. Hell, in his “ History of British ®Mrnpedd,’ ;, ^mtf*': 
the foHcwtag animating aewmirt. /'When' the'otter/is fohJij^^/- 
says that author, ’’ the scene becomes exceedingly animated. ’He < 
instantly takes tq ft* water and dives, funning a loag time ^n 4 «ri 
neath It, and rising at a considerable distance from the-'pte» at 
which he diVe^, Then, the anxious watch that is kept for, is rising , 
to ‘vent,’ the steady purpose with which the doge fellow add bait 
him as he swims, the attempts of the (yfinniug beast to drown his 
assailants whilst they have fastened on him, the bayli 
hounds, tho cries of the hunters, and the fierce and dogg 
thmvwith which the poor hopeless quarry holds his pursue 
inflicting severe, sometimes fatal wounds, and holdi ng ai 
flinching pertinacity even to the last, must altogether fin 
as animated and exciting as the veriest epicure in hu 
desire.” O 




THE COITNOX OTTEn (MfTRA vui-gakis). 


V {• .W*. *•** W&P worthy hostess’s indignant ra¬ 

pe hhel j but the fat knight’s comparison shows that 
_ il _™ r .-_ T ,.,'a 'dEay the belief in the doubtful nature of the otter 
. The dispute, however; was of a relfcious 
J ' i 1 ,‘tfsoiontifio nature, and related to the important 
* "* t ot no th^etter might be "eaten by devout Catho- 
tV toBe(y^the ^|uroh appear to have settled 
( ^^.’apwefSltUtyiiilance^ with modern zoological ' 

via ,oaten during that .period of 

itetappear to have been a very favour- 
a S any time, and ite'destruction was princi- 
anapci^ tit^o^h,»niWfcime* prompted no doubt 
1 H, ‘jjafpStoCof ..tostwf^^^liiiihitomt, whose 
' ‘ hie h*s of fleh. i As a sporiv however, 
{description. 

r to • ” 



, Although a fierce beast in a state ot nature, the 
'taken youpg, may be easily domesticated, and when thqroitfh^ 
tamed is said to be almost as gobd-tempCred as a dug.. 
the natural propensity of the animal: j tiw^feih 1 ^Hg,^^/)toiai^ > £nBniHM|^ 
good account, by its being tenght ^.hrkig'tije,ffi$ : i^itii if'eatobe 
to its owner,,. Bewick, mentions on$ which brought soweiimoap 
many as eight or ton salmon a day to its master/v This use of tit 
otter is, however, very rare in Europe, and seems to httaatiiMrii 
matter of wwiosity than anything else; bat in some oihor-piaiite 
these animal* ..appear' to, he itoportoat tid* *s iSk 
pursuit of tittit wicotic®. '"*'*** * 

mention*, hi* passing. <* ttts hapki of cneof. thc.-tt s|^ ... 
row of. nine or ten otter* ofe tM '‘ftoBfe*. sp#tiiw|j|[| 
tethototiJiy^aw ropes to-totahoo ; sWws,ai 4 gpti^^ 







m 


mt mamm m"m% # 


Tho hainlng #f thole animals lor the lath r pmpme app'a'i to 
benMendiHl wife some little dithealty The young animals i’o to 
bo mtftaUj dieted at dwt with a mixtuu of fasli ami bit ml ami 
milk, U»e dame* Wing gradually diminished, mil tl nlittu im If axed 
U ftimatity, until they aie brought to hit tntnclv ujon bie 1 1 mill 
utilkf They ate dlion taught 1 1 l«tcli ami nuivlihi a do', wS 
When thif) lemon is limit, mid they law lain tr ust mil, ly 
, Wrrylifg a ssuflod leathoi lish, to dmy limn tvisthi fiulil i iti n 
of then Inatpitftivc di OI I di id fish is sulstitntc 1 f : tin i fli \, 
•nd the ottuis an sturdy pum hi 1 if thryntl iaj t 1 1 lit 1| thun 
selves loa pution ot thi tin] tin, m Hid tin n i In iti n'istiiii 
completed, ami tluj iuiy li film ti tin wall! n u 
Hying bsli 

Oor comm n otu I {/ I'm i111 i v 111 h u idly ml t 
fresh watAi, dim nml < if w u ■ ]i u illy in w nitn ti to u 
i lasts, wlni it n mill list i 1 i, i ami if fm 

aerjnueS 'idioj • i i 1 ai 'flu I i, Mn li s ft nl mu 1 % ilin 1 
is forratd ot 1 n , himoi i fim li ui i I i, I mithwliih i i 
very lint li.lit i ij il v u Tin ltusnns i my n i nn In 1 

in these skills with ('him tins aif u 1 1 | u n ins 

of giving n „<ldeii tint ti the lull ms 1\ w) h fit i 
value in tin < liiinsi mukdis u itly ii < i ul 1 it tl fu t 
tin timimim ittn yuld v istly in u ] t n i uni i mini tl 

value to that it flu p u it si i dm (/ih ha I a 1 i ) \ I li 

1 uli lints tho viiston i msts t t i tli An ii in I tl i [tjisili 
*hlior<s if thf \m i< i s Tituimt ml i liil Tl I u ii il wn 1 
ti mi ipunty t) ,hty pmnds, wlnlt Ih vu In f i In 
ijieeiiriiii of thf i iinuiiii ] on | m i si 11 i u il i vi Isfnuitv 

pounds Tin Im 1 lut of tho ana ,| n, m h dist n tl\ i lift if I 

thm tlioii of tin umii 111 otlu, mil it swims with/ii a ikiity in 
fvorv |> Mtioil 111 its I Ills in 1 i ilia, ud lmtnm Milm I II] I .1 I 
in tin wattl din piuui] nl ti I h in tin In sit th i u ri ! is 

in the hands ■ t tin linen in , w Ii I -u i tli 11 i v i <|U i titn 

tiom thi K lint lm I dis, ant sill Hum mi ini ns ]i in in tin 
Chtnesi maiketi 

Tin (oiuui nctm (p Jlsijuemliv Iiiii it i Ii I in 1 f\ pn, 
at a Im th, tin mi tin n thti tunls with t'n iti t m mil 
assnluitv, nming tlu im.nl} into tin wetu mil U 1 in llfirihou 
to v id dii ei Iv dnini nml Indin. tliuusilvis a in i ,,l tli u d 
and huslus win h fungi tin 1 inks i j thin lutivi etu mi An in 
ltieMmg mst im t of tin i i < d tin Ji 11 ih i Itu f i li ji i ui] » is 

evlnbl'iil snu vim Himi m tin B ,idi> it tli /> 1 i il v ( y 

A (uunla in tin Isiwnty’s dilution hid tw ijoun, us, "In li 1 il 
tluiuly liguu to < it fish ip I iiiompiny tlnu \ nr t ml tin 
wntii (lie dav ml iuliu B t i tin ai in i turn hint, tin 

hind kiepu, whin thin pint lint him m| » 1 t i Hi ]ui|io'i 

of cleaning it, ami w h mil] il at I ill t ill 1 1 v In (hi vvl h 
family gut out of tlnu via pi „ pi i is mill plmi.al ill Tin dist u a 
from thi emfiis i tin w tin ti th ulu d tl i I ink » i too glint 
ioi th« young .inuoils t i n it ml w tin nt i i tin i iml “attu 
they had bun m tl e watu fu eoim limuts tin in tho >■; ]i mil 
veiy anxious to gut them out, an I nh umii! iMinipt-.‘ null 
them from the eido of tin puiil lun win win l m Iiii. I lit line 
she wAs not ahle to do, as they who not within hi i i i h Attu 
making ei toi vl ittuupti m Hue in mini utliml suhhi, sin 
idling! d iwto tin w its t t tli in aid li.au t> pin with in 1 
thom foi a hIiijiI turn, and ] nt lit I In 1 1 il i to it in, is il hi 
w vs makiiin it im hi fund wl t ’ll meant tin list in on il sin 
nudt a spung out if tin ] m I w tli tli y uni mo linldtn { on liv 
the fill at the loot d tin tad with its it th II nmg safi ly 1 milld 
it, all* got the olhu mt in iln mm m mu, tin li dnl ivual 
times dm>ng a qoaitei ot au Ii iui, tin > m; him, with tho 

cli irartu mtli indi son turn of youth, pusi t lg in 1 1 i.imig tlnu 
ftfili ti mate pauiit by plun.iu, in am n h Iml ,t them out 
When the pond w u n oily lillt l with w 1 r, that she touhl 
leaoh tin in with tase, sin tut a mm nil mnun n< euui-i with 
♦he nAtuh^euugrtua, laym,. I dd of th u i us u'tl hu tutb, 
Ht)4 dAU^M^tlKm out hyfoiei Wl ei ton n 10 <ut an iiling 
to ^Bfh^iW’a aeepiwit, “she kiptohettingt thun, ys if Bht was 
telling tbero not, to go 11,11 hi f t id ogam ” 

Shie y’tcewUngly hind of play, and thin movements, 
6, especially in the water, art often vtry giau JiU 
. otter (#ntm Ccmadtiutu) has a very peculiar troy of 


MMishig itself Uuutijf the long whiten of that nMthorn Ta&nde. 
It f iijovb wit it no doubt many of imr younger leadets *t« slreuf/ 
lookmg fm ward to wifi delight, a ifgulnily lively game at sliding, 
Thin is thus difleuuto, hiwivei, let ween the “otioi slides ” and 
those "hull would'be pi (fui ini by oat young fiiifldt the ftifnitr 
alw lyi tei min tie with i plunge into the w iter, a c msummation 
whith 1 ipnl slnlti umially unhwom to avoid It, (iso, Who 
siwsovud dtni’wlidow whin tmvellmg m NnifomiiUaml in the 
wintu, tills n tint cvuidofthei aiiiiiials Riloet a Mlltahje ]>J#Cf, 
vilna tin st tp mow ciuiol hnk nlopis injndly down to,The 
i l.i if uufi / n vintu “tin u i ich m wioc<m on, lying flat on his 

hilh on tin t | t the htuk slides swiftly diwn ovei tlie SJlow, 

m I 1 1 iti sut tin w dci Tin < thus f Uow, while he irawls up 
tl Ini' t , nn distinu, mil lumiing mind to the same plnce, 
tu lu tni i no, t ]mf nn tin sum ivdnfionias befoio 
Li u w ii ii nn ii ti 11 tl ti li Ins Im ms tin smfiu ot the 

s!t It nn Is tl i iw li i i hm tli ghlUi ot mi ’ Tlu otters 

kup it this miu i im nl I i luuis with ill tho pnmvcianre 
aid i| | mat ui| jmtnl it i ] itty d lruiuan sliilus, and mem 
th l u lily 1 1 up! Ul lit! tin ah mt,u,t (( what we lalnvi is tich 
ill dlv luioiniii toil “ kapm’ thg P t i lnlin’ ’ 


h ! 1 1 -1 > I MU 

Mill 

\v n i \| Ii I 11 \ n w dim > 1 ill n i ys Tl jnpei, 

i | n wui Ii I Im st dquih 1, udluilv i isnl t ip|n u If lint 

i t I i I i . i n will ml tin |i , inl l mu i 1 it mt nn tint, 

v I nl 1 11 it till Id' di i ml v It wi pi t dial l>i i Hist ihen 

t u. I l|u i im itu w i un t 1 ! , a iduits n.uist wliuli I 

H Ih III Iiim I ui p ij ii 1, hut I w is nit It pi tinted 

i tit! mimuil Ah wifi <| iik ly skill nn lo i m out lu i 
w ill it u id t d i nn i 1 

It w is dm ( the do i of niniip wlui wi it i Ind liuno 

1 lit a i in Ih i li< Inst tlnu ml instil it ti show my wifi tlu 

\ \ 1 n ih lio| ] d it i I sui hi 1 no i httu oil tin t liih 

Wli ii 1 lith di hi) tli i i m lu i dlv mn I Iiim thou lit me 

nat I I tu! Ill i Inn tu, I n in ul iuy ivplmitii i l hi gnu 
sin in. in I 1 m.liin in in thus] ii u 11 mm i 

“hduiul, u i, win is flu n itju i 1 ul T 1 tli, 1 ol ir" at 
nn i il in i w i n 1 ni t mi 

‘ ilnnf 1 di mv h 1 1 upbul, still luniiin i uni 

Oh I Iw u 1 h v t i lukiti I w ui lit, ti li,” linn tin dim 
tilth w mn 

“it. t ltd I fiavily I am vny th uiktnl Bui tho 
hiifp u w is si B uit liny su tin hi k is v ly will spoktU of, 

Inil i u id nn.' it is i uly i iv In f uj pi u mu, m I mv mini n not 

1 mwi, th \ i tu i nly ifl 1 1 L21 h the little volnmu it present, 
f i/ /i u > t/ / fiifj v nt ai/i i« win tli I iiiii to aihmiwkdgo 
1 v nf mil d j i t 

lust in wt sit d nn to It i ( n v li s eu u m I w is inting with 
in ip|itited in ilu mn. dm utu 1 dull was n ugmg with all 
hr i ’ii ut an I “ ud He indium ruin Iml luippui, and yet he 
li Led it im in i miu ilia impinm v u lit ivideutly tlifnglit I 
i is uiulu thi i iHu in t mt \u itm 

“Hldtosi yin, tluuh, I ml “ I li ive sold my hook 
“This is nuh i 1 pit is mt ml fi iuU,’ lie aaid. “I am 
dihglital at y nr siuu H lint h lu voiifheuuRiy " lu a»ked ‘ 
Ins hud un (ham i lv i mii d t hi pnehtt 

‘ JUoauHi the fill, is, you Uau rurn up with some,” Ireplhd, 
Minlino “Will, this tin i, ( h nit , wi eninot ycoryrt," ant) I hander] 
linn tin letter ui I tlu iliut|Uo 

Onr mi ruing if was di ut thu ‘0 inouthii after tho aale of Ihy 
liook whieli hud I ecu published about a month—w* Mined froih 
our htimbh nboili on oui way to town Kdjth and T walkod arm- 
in arm, while the gul carnal the child to the omnibnl for imi. Vf< 
were ppng to h]irad the dav with Hi end Airs lijhs and ChoriM. ' 
It wrai early, an *re hid to dme at two -an hoar that did not jf& 
my working hahitu, hut which did very well oa a holiday. 

* We had moked to ubout twenty yard* from ottr doott W(bte» 
Edith started and looked up m my face. 
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; I ■»* ofttjt almost insensible. 
ItlI nRI htftiki'Sf J.§m ratjier diasy.”• 

'• ;i/‘JMtft,.■&..{tinned,” 1 1 continued eagerly; “it is nothing. 
Charles will explain.” 

Edith tinned sharply round, and saw Charles standing close to 
us,' while bohind came a lady and gentleman of fume what imposing 
mien,, for he was very tall. She herself trembled violently, for she 
began to Suspect something of the truth. 

“It is his father and mother,” whispered Charles quickly-—lie 
was much agitated himself. “ It is all right.” 

I ah this moment saw the girl, with the child in her arms, 
stopped by my mother. I heard her speak distinctly. 

“|s this Mr. Mildmay’s boy ?” she said eagerly. 

Yes, ma’am,” replied the awed little nurse. 

My mothor took it in lies arms. I sprang to my feet, and 
advanced towards my father. He held out liis iyvn hands; it was 
quite evident ho did not know what to say. 

.“Why, wbat a man you have grown !” ho remarked, wishing 
to say something. “I've read your book, hoy, and have come io 
tell you it’s a great credit to you.” 

“ You arc too kind, my father. I have not deserved this —” 

“ Edward, my hoy, let us say nothing about the past just now ; 
we've both been to blame, tin this is your wife and child. Upon 
my word” — and my clear father hnghed heartilywell, this 
does seem strange, Mary. Ho was but a boy the other day, and 
here we find him a husband, a father, anti ttit anther!” 

■ I do believe it was this last circumstance that most delighted 
him 1 . Aly father had n profound respect for literature, .and my 
hook was au historical sketch for students of early English history. 
The subject was a favourite one with him. 

“ Where were you going t" suddenly asked my father, whilom, 
mother and Edith were conversing apart, of course alwnt the child. 

“ I was going to dine with Edith’s father and mother,” I replied, 
rather hesitatingly. 

“Come along,” said my father; “we have ft canuge round the 
corner. 1 long to sea the parents of y.atr wife. Your friend 
_ Charles there,” he added in a whisper, “lifts told )iic till her 
virtues.” 

1 “Charles is a noble fellow,” 1 began; “hut ” 

> 1 know 1 was about to make some excuse, when Charles inter¬ 

rupted me. 

“Excuse tne, Mrs. Mildmay,” he said, addressing Jny’ mother,* 
“if 1 interrupt yon; but you have something yet to learn, as have 
these ■yoniig people." 

“What is it?” asked my father, gravely. He 'lid not much 
like surprises. 

“My dear sir,” said Chorion gently, ns if well aware of the 
gravity ofltis question. “ Your wife had a brother -- ” 

“Captain Furubam ! ” exclaimed my father in an agitated tone. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, wliat of him?” continued ihy father, while my mother 
,, held the child as if determined nothing that occurred shotild sever 
tpt her from it. 

“Your son has married his daughter," said Charles Og'dvy, 
gravely. “I know it at the lime, but he did not.” 

“My niece and daughter!" said my father, taking my wife's 
'hand. “This is, indeed, a surprise. But let us go; the more 
reason to see him. l'oor Captain' ! I have some splendid liows 
forjiiin.” 

“I think j told ycpi/’* began Chat les In a low tone, “ that they 
aw paor, and let lodgings.’’ 

“I understand,” said iny father ; “you wish t<> prepare them. 

* Co on—yoq^pow oar hotel. Bring them round,” 

piaffe thsiiked my father ; and after shaking us by the hnud, 
‘td a#ay. We walked quietly to ^he carriage. 

' fethef ttieh told m of my mother’s brother, lie had not 
“ Tin ihe'itfey, and had, Indeed, left it rather suddenly and 
HSimil keen to Marne hihtself J but the system, said 
abt^ wn* also to Maine; - It had been the experience 
n»ro*a«-i)i-l«w that bad decided him so strongly against the 



■ ho*ev«*, he had sought 

I now first learnt, had really no half-pay, hut a smsdl acnnliy^ 
He. bad sought him ip rain. ' The agent who paid the money 
refused his address. His feigned'n&me did tlie rest . ->?ssL 

“You most feel,- my dear hoy,” said nty father, “how this jute 
pained me, when I tell you that your father-in-law is heir .to three 
hundred a-year, like yqur mother. Why, there are three thousand 
pounds of accumulation. 1 am the trustee; and the money he con 
have t/iis very day.” 

How jny wife brightened up—how she smiled and felt, happy ! 
To release her father and mothef from .the drudgery of a lodging- 
house had been her dream a long ‘time. How brilliantly was the 
dream realised. Edith, like myself, felt satisfied that we could 
now manage the captain, and overcome the habits which heme- 
misery and outward temptation had-drawn him into. A look froiri 
her tohl me this. 

We arrived’ at the hotel nud went in. My mother and wife' 
retired to a hod-room to talk. 1 was left alone with my father. .1 
confess ( ft-lt a degree of nervous trepidation I nover had experienced 
in my life. 

“Now, my dear hoy,” Said iny father, “I have one favour‘to 
iisk-of you. Ion are a men now—a friend more than a child. 
Let the cause of mu- partin'.' he never mentioned.” 

“Jly dear sir • ’’ 1 began. 1 could not go on, so much was I 
affected. , 

But he gave mo no time to show much emotion, for Jie began 
speaking of my hook, which lie pulled out of his pocket. With all 
his good sense and erudition, I verily do believe that he thought it 
one tlf tho cleverest things in tho English language. Love and 
affection really are, to a certain degree, blind.- There were one or 
two, indeed many passages, which were almost unconscious reflec¬ 
tions of lessons he had given me in my youth. He would take 
these ns personal compliments to himself. He had read thu book with 
extreme care, anti marked pas-'age after passage. Very fine —goad 
■■ nr l/m!- iiij/ orti tVt«, weie to he seen on almost every page. 

The scholar and the student had been moved from every thought 
of fill gin by his soil’s Itook. 

, 1 ’re- ntly the captain ami his wife Came in. They were much 
affect*-!. My fillin' received them admirably, though he would 
even to them show his iiride about his sou. Then lie tohl them of 
their unexpected good fortune. Mrs. Farnham merely turned pale 
and red ; bnt the captain would have fainted but for a glass of 
water, it carrittl him back to Hie days of ids youth, whenahe was 
a geiithinah. 

Edith ratine in at this moment, and at once drew her father on 
one side. 1 heard the good soul's words. 

“Now, father, you will come and live in the chunky with us,”' 
she began. 

“ I will, my dear,” he replied in a low tone; “ and, my blessed 
girl—I know what that look ltlcilils-— t trill, never cnt«r a public* 
ftuuse at/rcin ; 1 will lie a gentleman, KSilh.” 

Next day 1 found that the three thousand two hundred pounds of 
accumhiitled money was settled on Edith. Her father had insisted 
on this. A few dnyr later wo all moved to the country. Captaftl 
ami Mrs. Fimibnin took a non: cottage near my father's house, a^d 
he ilovoltd his leisure time to fishing. J determined to stick tertny 
pi-ol'tssitsj^ which I really liked ; and I still pursue it, though no 
longer driven to work for immediate bread. 

1 have nothing to. re to record, save the marriage of Charles 
Ogilvy to iny sistar Helen, and the setting up in bfisiness of Jack 
l’rentice, whom 1 routed out in London, ajid found rather better off 
than myself. I may add, that all my dear friends still live ;.and 
I am, your very obedient servant, ThU Auttioa. 


CROCHET TOILET 1’1N€USH10N COVER. 

MwKBUts—Brooks’ Ureut Exhibition Prize (joat’s-head,-Crochet 
Thread, Nos. H'and 81)} and ’Walker’s Penelope Crochet Hooks), 
Nt». 4 and 5. '. t, : ‘ 

■With. wd Ho. 14-Ci-whet..Thread, 
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2nd: Work 7 treble in the first 7 loops, chain 2, miss J, and 
repeat round, plain 1 to form the round, fasten off. 

•3rd s Work S treble at the top in the centre of the 7 treble of 
last round, chain 5, and repeat round, plain 1 to form; the refund/ 
and fasten off. 

4th; Work 8 treble at the top in the centre of the 5 treble of 
last round, chain 5, work 1 treble in the centre of the 5 chains of 
last round, chain 5 and repeat round, plain 1 to form the round, 
and fasten off. 

5th Work 2 treble in the centre of the 3 treble of last round, 
chain 6, work 1 treble at the top of the 1 treble of last round, 
chain 6 and Tepeat round, plain*! to form the round, and fasten off. 
- 0th : Work 1 treble in the centre of the 2 treble of last round, 
chain 7, work 3 treble at the top in the eoutvc of the 1 treble of 


then work 1 treblsapd oh#Ju$ for 4 times In tJwf 5 

last round, repeatround, plain l and fasten off, whloh completes 

one round j work the number required, then work the fblfowinfc 

/ \ '</ J 1NSBKTIOK FOB THE INSIDE ROUND. 

With the I f Cotton make a chain of 104 loops, join it to form the 
round. 

1st round : Double. 

2nd : Work 5 treble, chain 8, miss 8, and repeat'th* retad, plain 
1 to form the round; fasten off. 

3rd : Work 3 treble at the top of the 5 treble of last round, 
chain 2, work 1 treble in tier centre of the 8 chain of last round, 
chain 2 and repeat round, plain 1 to form the round, and 
fasten off. , 

4th : Work 1 treble in the centre of the 8 treble of last round. 



CROCHET T01J.BT WN..TSFJION COVER. 


last round, chain 7 and repeat round, plain 1 to form the round, 
and fasten off, then work 13 of the following rounds or flowers, ami 
joiuthepi in tlfo centre of the 3 treble, as .diown ii^ the illustra¬ 
tion. 


chain 2, work 3 treble at the top of the 1 treble of last round, drain 
2 and repeat round, plain 1 and fasten off. ( 

5 th : Work 3 treble at the top in tho centre of the 1 treble of fast 
round, chain 2, work 1 treble in the centra of the.3 treble of first 


von the mow eh. 

Crochet Thread, No. 80 ; Hook, No. 0. 

Make a round loop the size of this O, t' on work :i treble, and 
chain 8 for 8 times in the round loop, plain 1 to form the <uto*1, 
and fasten off. * 

2nd round ; Work 1 double in the retire of the first.3 chain 
oflast round, chniu 3 and repeat round, 
fed ,: Work 8 treble in the centre .ff the first 3 chain of last' 
'phain 8, work 3 treble in the same 3 chain at before, 
chain 2, and repeat round, plain 1 to fopm tho round, and fasten 
■off. 

. 4tfft|p*in 1 in $s centre of the % chtun of last round,,chain 8. , 


round, chain 2 and repeat the round, plain 1 to form the round, and 
fasten off. ' ■ 

0th : Work 5 trol do in the centre, at the top of the ffjreble qf last 
round, chain 3 and repeat round, plain 1 to formthe rbund, and 
fasten off'. * >• 

7th Double crochet, which completes the insertion for the wetjs 
You them rank* a chain of ,322- loops for*th» * Outer round of 


Vq»th*n make a cfoain of .322; foopj foptbe puter round of 
‘ cushion, which Is worked exactly the same as this, and after 
the'top and bottom both alike, nudes the cushion and cover it 
.crimson silk, or satin, or any other colour you may jflftfhr, tfcjn 
the crochet work over it, let&ng tbajpada hbsg hiilf 'qfinkpj 
*^0 adw. which will.cnmtilate the — • ?* 









































